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Errata,  to  Vol.  IV.— Page  63,  line  16,  for  pervtnum  read  pervertum.  Page  80, 
line  15,  for  lip$  read  h^i.  Page  36,  line  3,  for  ArctovtaphyUa  read  Aretottaphyllot. 
Page  103,  line  9,  for  J7.  analottantu  read  H.  Keniuekientit.  (Later,  however,  Cope  baa 
shown  the  species  to  be  distinct  from  Kirtland's  Ken^twMtiMit.)  Page  117,  line  13  of 
foot  note,  for  Ttrttrikut  read  teretulus.  Page  113,  line  16,  for  Bariton  read  Raritan. 
Page  373,  the  sentence  beginning  on  line  9,  should  begin, "  Now  it  is  not  often  the 
ease."  Page  816,  line  6,  for  mouth  nead  mantle.  Page  439,  line  8  for  hut  one^  read  an. 
Page  439,  line  8,  leave  out  the  word  but  before  one  instance.  Page  468,  line  81,  for  Lord 
Mondoddo  read  Lord  Monboddo.  Page  468,  line  7,  for  it  it  read  is  it.  Page  468,  line  18, 
for  possession  of  stars  read  procession  of  stars ;  and  in  line  14,  for  eUher  read  ef Aer. 
Page  501  under  figure  100,  first  line,  for  Apus  read  BranchipuSy  and  in  second  line,  for 
BrantMpus  read  Apus.  On  line  1  from  bottom,  for  cephalothontx  read  head.  Page  136, 
last  line,  for  Mr.  Dresser  read  Mr.  Dresuer.  Page  875,  line  84,  for  J.  P.  Kirkland 
read  J.  P.  Kirtland.  Page  661,  last  line,  for  Zoologist  read  Zoologists.  Page  689,  line 
39,  tor  poisoning  read  poison  ivy. 

Plates  3  and  4  (pp.  490, 491)  should  read  plates  4  and  6.  Plate  6  (page  637)  should  read 
Plate  6,  and  Plate  6  (page  687)  should  read  Plate  7.  Page  573,  for  figure  100,  read  figure 
114.  Page  575,  for  figure  100,  read  figure  115.  Page  700,  for  figure  140,  read  167.  Page 
701,  for  figure  141  read  158.  (These  corrections,  however,  only  refsr  to  the  serial  num- 
bers  of  the  plates  and  cuts,  as  the  reflsrenoea  in  the  text  are  to  their  present  numbers.) 
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THE  PRIMEVAL  MONUMENTS  OF  PERU  COM- 
PARED WITH  THOSE  IN  OTHER 
PARTS  OP"  THE  WORLD. 

BY  K.  O.  6QUIER,  M.A.* 


There  is  a  class  of  stone  structures  in  Peru  belonorin<r  to 
what  is  regarded  through  the  world  as  the  earliest  monu- 
mental period,  coincident  in  style  and  character  with  the 
cromlechs,  dolmens,  and  "Sun"  or  "Druldical"  circles,  so 
called,  of  Scandinavia,  the  British  Islands,  France,  and 
Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  existence  of  such  remains 
in  Peru  has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  mentioned  by  any 
traveller  in  that  country.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  at 
least  not  in  the  parts  of  Peru  traversed  by  me,  but  their 
scarcity  is  probably  in  great  part  due  to  circumstances  and 
causes  to  which  I  shall  refer  further  on,  and  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  formerly  existed 
in  considerable,  if  not  very  great  numbers. 

I  think  students  will  attach  importance  to  these  remains  as 
indicating  the  existence  at  one  time  or  another  in  Peru  of  a 
population  identical  in  degree  and  stage  of  development  with 
the  people  who  raised  corresponding  lithic  and  megalithic 

*  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Anthro* 
pological  Societies  of  London  and  Paris;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Copenhagen,  etc.,  etc. 
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monuments  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  who,  if  not  the 
progenitors  of  the  semi-civilized  nations  found  in  Peru  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  certainly  preceded  them  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  If  it  should  be  found,  nevertheless,  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  development  of  any  of  those  rude 
remains  into  elaborate  and  imposing  monuments,  corres- 
ponding with  them  in  their  purpose  or  design,  or  a  gradual 
change  from  the  rough  burial  chamber  of  uncut  stones  into  the 
symmetrical  sepulchnil  tower  built  of  hewn  blocks  accurately 
fitted  together,  and  in  general  workmanship  coinciding  with 
the  other  and  most  advanced  and  admirable  structures  of  the 
country,  then  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  latter  were 
constructed  by  the  same  people  that  built  the  first,  and  that, 
monumentally,  at  least,  the  civilization  of  Peru  was  in- 
digenous, ginidually  developed  and  not  intruded.  Leaving, 
however,  the  very  few  and  obvious  deductions  I  may  feel 
justified  in  making,  for  the  close  of  this  brief  paper,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  three  groups  of  monuments,  the  chulpas 
and  other  remains  of  Acora,  Quellenata,  and  Sillustani,  all 
in  the  great  terrestrial  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca,  near  that 
lake,  in  that  political  subdivision  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
Empire  called  the  OollaOy  and  now  Department  of  Puno. 

The  arable  portions  of  Peru,  circumscribed  by  mountains, 
cold  and  stevUe  ptmos  or  table-lands,  and  bare  deserts,  early 
forced  the  population  of  the  country  to  a  close  economy  of 
their  cultivable  lands,  and  led  them  to  bury  their  dead  and 
build  their  towns  in  waste  places,  on  arid  hillsides  above  the 
reach  of  irrigation,  or  on  rocky  eminences  and  promontories, 
which  even  their  patient  industry  could  not  make  productive. 
In  such  positions  throughout  the  ancient  Collao,  we  find 
numberless  cemeteries,  often  in  proximity  to  the  ruins  of 
towns  and  villages.  Some  of  these  cemeteries  are  marked 
by  really- imposing  monuments,  and  form  conspicuous  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape. 

The  first  and  simplest  form  of  the  burial  monument,  and 
which  I  shall  assume,  for  the  present,  to  be  the  oldest,  con- 
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sists  of  flat,  unhewn  stones  of  varying  lengths  set  firmly  in 
the  ground,  projecting  above  it  from  one  to  two  feet,  so  as 
to  form  a  circle,  more  or  less  regular,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  body  was  buried  within  this  circle,  in  a 
sitting  or  crouching  posture,  and  with  a  vase  of  pottery  or 
some  other  utensil  or  implement  at  its  feet.  Sometimes  a 
few  flat  stones  were  laid  across  the  upright  ones,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  roof,  and  in  a  few  instances  these  rude  tombs 
were  placed  side  by  side  in  long  rows,  and  stones  afterwards 
heaped  over  them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  lines 
of  ruined  walls. 

Another  rude  but  more  advanced  and  impressive  form  of 

Fig.  1. 


Primitive  Tomb,  Acora. 

the  tomb  consists  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  projecting  from 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  also  set  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  or  square  of  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
These  uprights  support  blocks  of  stone,  which  lap  over  each 
other  inwardly,  until  they  touch  and  brace  against  each 
other,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  rude  arch.  A  doorway  or 
opening  is  often  found  leading  into  the  vault,  formed  by 
omitting  one  of  the  upright  stones. 

The  arid  plain  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Acora,  near 
the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  ancient  town  of  Chucuito,  is  covered  with  remains  of 
this  kind,  of  which  Fig.  1  is  an  example ;  and  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  plain,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  which 
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bound  it  in  that  direction,  are  some  of  the  better  class  of 
ckidpas,  round  and  square,  built  of  worked  stones,  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  in  another  place. 

A  modification  of  the  second  class  of  chulpas^  which  I 
have  described,  or  rather  an  improvement  on  them,  is  to  be 
found  among  the  ruins,  so  called,  of  Quellenata  to  the 
northeast  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Bolivia  (Fig.  2),  and  at  many 
other  places  in  the  ancient  Collao.  Here  the  inner  chamber 
or  vault  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  those  already  noticed, 
by  a  circle  of  upright  stones,  across  the  tops  of  which  flat 
stones  are  laid,  forming  a  chamber,  which  often  has  its  floor 
below  the  general  level  of  the  earth.  Around  this  chamber 
a  wall  is  built,  which  is  carried  up  to  varying  heights  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  The  exterior  stones  are  usually 
broken  to  conform  to  the  outer  curve  of  the  tower,  and  the 
whole  is  more  or  less  cemented  together  with  a  verj'  tena- 
cious clay.  Nearly  all  are  built  with  flaring  or  diverging 
walls ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  narrower  at  their  bases  than 
at  their  tops.  Sometimes  this  divergence  is  on  a  curved  in- 
stead of  a  right  line,  and  gives  to  the  monument  a  graceful 
shape.  In  Quellenata  I  found  only  one  skeleton  in  each 
of  the  chulpas  I  examined ;  and  none  of  the  chuljpas  had 
open  entrances.  Similar  structures  in  shape  and  construc- 
tion occur  in  great  numbers  among  w^hat  are  called  the  ruins 
of  UlluUoma  (Fig.  3),  three  leagues  from  the  town  of  Sta. 
Rosa  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Pucura.  But  here  the  cliul- 
pas  have  openings  into  which  a  man  may  creep,  and  all  of 
them  contained  originally  two  or  more  skeletons. 

Returning  now  to  Acora.  As  I  have  intimated,  within 
sight  of  the  rude  burial  monuments  already  noticed  as  exist- 
ing there, — and  which  so  closely  resemble  the  cromlechs  of 
Europe, — are  other  sepulchral  monuments,  showing  a  great 
advance  on  those  of  Quellenata  and  UlluUoma.  They  are 
both  round  and  square,  standing  on  platforms  of  stones  reg- 
ularly and  artificially  shaped,  and  are  themselves  built  of 
squared  blocks  of  limestone.     In  common  with  the  primitive 
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and  typical  forms  of  the  b:ltug  class  of  moiuiments  ali-eatly 
doscribed,  these  also  have  aii  inner  chamber,  vaulted  by  over- 
lapping stones,  after  the  fashiou  of  the  earlier  approxiuia* 
tioiis  towards  the  areh.  They  differ,  however,  iii  having 
each  four  niches  iu  the  chamber  or  vault,  placed  at  right 
angles  in  respect  to  each  other.  The  sides  of  these  niches 
converge  a  little  towards  their   tops,  as  do  ro<»et  of  the 


Cholpk.  UllaUaina,  partly  mined, 
town  of  Escoma,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Titioaca. 
Figure  5  is  a  section  of  this  chulpa.  I  introduce  these 
cuts  to  show  some  of  the  variations  in  this  class  of  monu- 
ments. Escoma  is  ou  the  same  side  of  Lake  Titicaca  with 
Quellennta,  but  sixty  miles  to  the  southward ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  while  at  the  latter  place  all  the  chufpa^  are 
round,  at  the  former  they  are  all  square. 

The  sides  of  all  the  square  chulpan  appear  to  be  perfectly 
vertical,  aud  near  their  summits  we  find  a  projectiug  hand  or 
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cnmicc.  Tlioir  toiis  seem  to  huve  beeu  flut.  On  the  otlur 
build  tbu  round  dudpas  here  awcll  out  niguluily  up  to  the 
oruiiiiu^iilal  bitiid  or  i-oriiito,  uud  ttnuiiiuto  iu  a  dome. 

Thcao  ibnturea,  howevei-,  are  slill  belter  marked  in  tbe 
ruins  of  Slllustiini,  whore  tbe  chalpas,  iu  respect  of  siz«, 
eUbomtioii  of  design  and  worknwnsbip,  take  llieir  bigbcat 
ft)rni.  Here  we  find  tbcm  built  of  grunt  liloeks  of  trat-hyte 
and    (itbcr    hard  atoiics,  fitted  together  with  nnsurpassuble 


accuracy,  the  Btrufture  nevertheless  preepi-ving  some  of  tihe 
characteristic  feiilnrca  of  the  fii'st  and  rudest  form  of  the 
chulpa  (Fig.  6).  Tlie  lower  course  of  stones  is  nlniost  inva- 
riably comiiost'd  of  great  Mocks  of  wbit'h  the  nnhewii  por- 
tions are  set  in  tlie  groniid,  and  these  support  a  series  of 
layers,  not  always  rognlar  in  respeet  nf  thiirkncss,  nor  niii- 
form  in  rcsjwet  nf  size,  hnt  which  have  their  sides  cut  on 
oxnct  radii  of  the  circle,  and  tlieiv  fiieos  <-ut  with  nn  accu- 
rate bevel  upward  tn  eorresponil  with  the  swell  of  tlie  tower. 
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The  stones  foviiiiiig  (bo  doiuo  wo  not  only  cut  on  accuruto 
nidii,  l>iit  tii«  curve  of  the  dome  is  piesorvcd  hi  each,  and 
they  arc  fuithcriuoro  so  cut  that  thchpush  or  plunge  is  in- 
ward towiii'ds  the  centre  of  the  structure,  tlici'eby  tending  to 
give  it  conipnotncss  nnd  consequent  strength.  There  are 
nntny  other  interesting  nrcliitccturiLl  features  connected  with 
these  I'uinaius  of  Sillustuni,  the  ounnierjitjon  of  which  is 
not  necesdiuy  in  order  to  illu^^trate  tlic  partlciittir  quuslion 
before  us,* 

Some  of  the  chuipas  of  Sillustam  have  donlilo  vaults  or 
chiimbcrs,  one  ubove  the  other,  and 
othera  have  a  double  row  of  niches,  in 
a  single  chamber,  with  a  cist,  carefully 
walled  up,  sunk  in  tlio  earth  helow. 
There  are  a  few  built  of  rough  stones 
plastered  and  stuccoed  over,  and  paint- 
ed, with  iinier  chainl>crs  also  .stuccoed. 
Now,  in  all  these  varieties  of  the 
burial  moinnneut  called  -the  c/iulpa, 
from  the  rude  pile  of  rough  stones  at 
Acnra,  so  much  resembling  the  Euro- 
pean ci-omlech,  through  every  variety 
-  of  form  and  phase  of  skill  to  the  tine 
BooOon of  cbaipniflg.  4).  towors  of  SiUustaui  ive  dlscovcr  com- 
mon features,  a  common  design,  and  many  evidences  that 
all  were  equally  the  work  of  the  same  people.  If  so,  do 
the  ruder  monuments  mark  an  earlier  and  p<iBsibly  very 
remote  jwriod  in  the  history  of  that  people?  And  do  the 
various  stages  of  development  which  we  observe  in  this  class 
of  monuments,  correspond  with  like  stages  in  the  devolo[»- 
ment  of  their  builders?     Or  did  they  build  the  rough  tomb 

•Fcir  pnrpfl-i.-  of  comimriBfin.  I  Introdnce  h  rwlntllfin  from  a  iilintr>(f™|)h.  of  a  view 
of  a  sr>  callfl  Pelasglc  roun.l  tnwer.  nniniig  Iho  rains  of  Alfltrl.  Italy  i^^B-  ")■  The  re- 
(cinlilanrp  I'plwwn  Ihc  ftylp  ntiil  V'nrkinini>lil|>  of  Ihe  SillRi'InnI  iiioniiinenl?  (inil  those 
of  Al;itrl  i«  rlroni.',  except  that  the  etonpx  of  the  n>nnFr  nre  nuicli  the  lar^^t.  and  are 
cnl  nn<l  fitted  with  mui'h  greater  accnracy.  In  no  part  of  the  woilil  havp  I  Eocii  the  art 
nf  ttiinc-^iittiiis  nnd  flttiiig  curried  lo  the  point  of  perl^Ilon  It  wae  by  the  aacleiils  of 
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Fig  0. 


for  the  poor  and  insignificiint,  and  the  grauder  and  more 
elaborate  mouument  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  as  we  do 
today  ? 

I  incline,  for  reasons  not  altogether  drawn  from  an  in- 
vesti<yation  of  this  single  class  of  monuments,  to  the  opinion 
that  the  various  forms  of  the  chulpa  are  indices  of  different 
eras.  I  doubt  if  monuments  were  ever  raised,  whether  rude 
or  imposing,  except  over  important  persons.  I  believe  that 
anciently  as  now,  the  common  Indian,  the  patient  servant  of 
the  chief  or  cui^aca  of  old, 
as  of  the  gobeimador  of  our 
age,  received  few  burial  hon- 
ors. His  grave  was  unmark- 
ed by  stone  or  symbol.  The 
chulpas  probably  signalize  the 
graves  of  individuals  distin- 
guished in  their  periods, 
upou  which  contemporaneous 
skill  and  effort  were  expended. 
If  the  monument  was  rude, 
it  was  because  the  people 
who  raised  it  were  also  rude. . 
At  the  time  it  was  erected ' 
the   croynlech   or    chulpa    of 

Acora     cost,     it     may    be,    an  Chulpa,  or  Burial  Tower,  Sniiistanl. 

effort  as  great  or  greater  than  was  exhausted,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, on  the  elaborate  and  imposing  towers  of  Sillustani. 
And,  altogether,  I  am  convinced,  speaking  for  the  present 
only  in  view  of  sepulchral  monuments,  that  their  develop- 
ment in  Peru  may  be  traced  from  their  first  and  rudest  form 
up  to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
preserving  throughout  the  same  essential  features. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  early  sepulchral  monuments  of  Peru, 
that  w^e  have  absolute  coincidences  with  the  remains  which 
are  now  accepted  as  among  the  primitive  monuments  of 
mankind.     As  we  find  in  both  Europe  and  Asio^  the  rude 
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monuments  of  religion  existing  side  by  side  \\^ith  those  of 
sepulture,  so  we  find  in  Peru  the  Sun-circle,  or  primitive, 
open,  symbolical  temple,  side  by  side  with  the  Peruvian 
chulpa.  In  many  places  we  discover  circles  defined  by  rude 
upright  stones,  and  surrounding  one  or  more  larger  upright 
stones  placed  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  but 
oftener  at  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  apart,  and 
on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  another  line  that  might  be  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  gateway  or  entrance  on  the  east. 

In  connection  with  the  group  of  chulpas  at  Sillustani,  or 
rather  on  the  same  promontory  on  which  these  occur,  are 
found  a  number  of  such  Sun-circles,  which  seem  strangely 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  tradition  of 
their  original  purpose  is  preserved  in  the  Quichua  name 
they  still  bear  of  ItUikuatana,  "where  the  sun  is  tied 
up."* 

Some  of  these  circles  are  more  elaborate  than  others,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  8),  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  one  nearest  the  spectator  is  constructed  of 
simple  upright  stones,  set  in  the  ground ;  the  second  one  is 
surrounded  by  a  platform  of  stones  more  or  less  hewn  and 
fitted  together.  The  first  circle  is  about  ninety  feet  in  di- 
ameter; the  second  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
has  a  single  erect  stone  standing  in  the  relative  positiim 
I  have  already  indicated.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the 
larger  circle  is  a  groove  cut  in  the  platform  around  it,  deep 
enough  to  receive  a  ship's  Ciible. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  the  smaller  so  called  Sun- 
circles  of  the  old  world  are  rather  grave-circles,  or  places  of 
sepulture ;  but  that  in  no  way  bears  on  the  point  I  am  at 
present  illustrating,  namely :  the  close  resemblance  if  not 
absolute  identity  of  the  primitive  monuments  of  the  great 
Andean  plateau,  elevated  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 

• 

*  Intit  In  the  Quichua  langfuage,  signifies  the  Snn,  and  huatana^  the  place  where  or 
the  thing  with  which  anything  is  tied  up.  The  compound  word  is  still  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  dials  and  church  clocks.    HuaUi  signifies  a  year. 
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sea,  and  fenced  in  with  high  mouutuins  and  frigid  dcscfts, 
with  those  of  the  other  continent.* 

Peru  has  many  examples  of  that  kind  of  stoue  structures 


in  which  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are 

Fig.  7. 


called  Cyclopi 
iitted  accurately 
together,  with- 
out cement,  so 
as  to  form  a 
solid  whole. 
The  great  Inca 
fortress  of  the 
Sacsabuamuu, 
dominating  tlie 
city  of  Cuzco, 
the  old  Inca 
ciipitiil,  is  one 
of  the  moat  im- 
posing monu- 
ments of  tins 
kind  in  America 
or  the  world, 
and  el  urns  to 
rank  with  the 
pyramids  them- 
selves OS  an  il- 
lustration of 

human       power.  "Pela8glc"tower.dUlrI,IUily.    (See  fool  note  p.  8.) 

But  apart  from  remains  of  this  kind,  which  characterize 
comparatively  late  ems,  we  find  remains  of  similar  design, 
often  intposing,  but  rude,  and  on  the  stones  of  which  we 

look  in  vain  for  the  traces  of  tools  of  any  kind.     In  con- 

« 

•Cramleche  nnil  MPtiHliUiiR  innDiinieiitfl  Rppear  to  have  bMn  undgr  illpcu'o'lnii  In  the 
EthDOloglcnl  Socletr  of  London  iliirlng  the  pa>t  ;ear  (ISne).  Ur.  Ilmliler  M.  West- 
ropp.  while  IndlcBlIng  their  wide  rsngc  IVoin  Elruna  to  Malabar,  IVom  Ihc  flfiipee  of 
Tartary,  lo  Ihe  tentre  of  Arabia,  and  from  Sciiiidlnavin  to  the  rarlflc  Ixlande.  iur<li>lrd 
on  their  purely  sepiilBhral  character,  aod  regarded  Ihcm,  even  Bhen  liking  the  fomi 
or  great  clrclee,  simply  as  tombs.  I^cll(!ati^'e  of  n  very  early  and  lov  phase  nf  rlvitiia- 
tlon.   He  seems  to  hare  supported  hli  yiewa  (of  which  I  have  only  an  abstract  In 
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structiou  they  somewhat  resemble  the  works  uncritically 
known  as  Pelasgic.  A  notable  example  may  be  named  in 
the  ruins  of  Quellenata,  already  mentioned,  situated  on  a 
mountain  dominating  the  town  of  Vilcachico,  and  overlook- 
ing Lake  Titieaca  (Fig.  2).  Still  another,  but  less  rude,  is 
the  great  fortress  of  Chancayillo  or  Calaveras,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  Casma. 

Tradition  affirms  that  these  ^^i^cara.^,  or  strongholds,  were 
reared  long  ago,  when  the  inhabiUmts  of  Peru  were  divided 
up  into  savage  and  warlike  tribes,  "before  the  sun  shone,"  or 
the  Incas  had  estal)lished  their  benignant  rule.  They  are 
held  in  a  certain  veneration  as  the  works  of  giants,  whose 
spirits  still  haunt  them,  and  require  to  be  propitiated  with 
offerings  of  chicha  and  coca.  Hundreds  of  these  remains, 
often  of  great  extent,  crown  the  bare  mountain  tops  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  are  scattered  all 
through  the  grand  Andean  plateau.  Looking  upon  them  in 
their  obvious  character,  expressed  also  in  their  name  of 
pucarasy  as  strongholds  or  fortresses,  we  find  them  to  be  but 
rude  types  of  the  extensive  and  elaborate  defensive  works 
constructed  by  the  Incas,  and  in  which  were  introduced 
parapets,  salient   and   reentering  angles,  and   many  of  the 


French)  by  the  circumstance  that  human  bones,  and  other  evidences  of  sepulture,  are 
found  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  monuments.  But  we  know  that  the  temple  and  the 
tomb  have  gone  together  fVom  time  imroemoriaU  lending  to  each  other  reciprocal  sanc- 
tity and  reverence.  Will  the  antiquaries  of  the  Aiture  quan-el  over  the  question 
whether  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Church  of  St.  Denis  were  tombs  or  temples,  one 
or  both?  In  this  discussion  Mr.  Lane  Fox  (and  I  am  still  confined  to  the  abstract 
alluded  to),  after  indicating  a  still  wider  area  for  megalithic  monuments  than  Mr.  West- 
ropp.  including  the  Canary  Islands,  Algeria,  Palestine,  Persia,  the  Fejee  Islands  and 
the  Ladroncs,  leans  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  the  work  of  one  people  that  spread 
east  and  west,  between  barriers  of  seas  like  the  Mediteiranean  on  the  south  and 
eternal  snows  on  the  north,  and  that  civilization  was  developed  on  the  line  of  their  oc- 
currence.  And  that,  the  vast  regions  in  which  they  are  not  found  (in  which  America  is 
enumerated). ''  are  precisely  those  where  civilization  never  penetrated.'*  Civilization 
is,  of  course,  a  relative  term,  and  one  to  which  nations  who  in  this  age  g(#to  war  with 
one  another  may  doubtftilly  aspire,  but  to  which  the  beneficent  Incas,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Arcadian  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  might  lay  good  claim.  Still,  if  megalithic 
monuments  of  any  kind  are  evidences  of  civilization,  or  even  of  its  first  stages,  Peru, 
from  what  has  been  inserted  in  the  text,  can  no  longer  "  be  left  out  in  the  cold ;"  and  if 
civilization  took  the  route  of  these  monuments  it  certainly  spread  "  laterally  "  past  the 
FAciflc  Islands  to  America,  or— rice  versa. 
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most  important  features  of  modem  fortifications.  In  short, 
as  we  find  in  the  rude  chulpas  of  Acora,  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  imposing  and  skilfully  constructed  burial  towers 
of  Sillustaui,  so  we  find  in  these  primitive  defenses  the 
fundamental  ideas  subsequently  elaborated  in  the  gigantic 
fortresses  of  Sacsahuaman,  Pisac,  and  Ollantaytambo.  Some 
instances  fell  under  my  notice  in  Peru,  of  single  rough 
upright  stones,  occasionally  of  great  size,  which  were  huaca 
or  sacred,  and  to  which  great  reverence  is  still  paid  by  the 
Indians.     A  notable  instance  is  to  be  observed  on  the  sum* 

Fig.  8. 


Intihuatanus  of  Sillustani.  Peru. 


mit  of  a  hisrh,  bare  hill,  on  the  road  between  the  port  of 
Simanco  and  the  town  of  Xepefia,  and  which  overlooks  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Huaca-Tambo.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
stones  were  set  up  by  hand  of  man,  but  most  of  them 
occupy  natural  positions.* 

The  celebrated  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  in  Bolivia,  which  mav 
be  called  the  Stonehenge  or  Carnac  of  the  new  world,  afford 
a  striking  example  of  the  artificial  arrangement  of  rough  as 
well  as  upright  stones,  in  the  form  of  squares  and  rectangles, 


♦The  Indians  of  the  coast  of  Pern  raised  lar^e  stones  In  their  chacran,  gardens  and 
cnltivated  fields,  which  they  called  chichoe  or  Tntnnra,  also  chacrayoe,  or  Loi-d  of  the 
chacra.    This  stone  recoived  especial  reverence  at  seed  time. 
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and  on  parallel  lines.  Here  we  find  quadrangles  defined  by 
huge,  unhewn  stones,  worn  and  frayed  by  time,  and  having 
every  evidence  of  highest  antiquity,  by  the  side  of  other 
squares  of  similar  plan,  but  defined  by  massive  stones  cut 
with  much  elaboration,  as  if  they  were  the  work  of  later 
generations,  better  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tools  fit  for 
cutting  stones,  who  nevertheless  retained  the  notions  of  their 
ancestors,  bringing  only  greater  skill  to  the  construction  of 
their  monuments.  The  megalithic  remains  of  Tiahuanaco 
rank  second  in  interest  to  none  in  the  world. 

Fig.  9  is  of  a  singular  monument,  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Chicuito,  once  the  most  important  in  the  Collao.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  sixty-five  feet  on  each  side, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  large,  roughly  worked  blocks  of 
stone,  placed  closely  side  by  side  on  a  platform,  or  rather  on 
a  foundation  of  stones,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  projecting 
fourteen  inches  outward  all  around.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  east,  between  two  blocks  of  stones,  higher  than  the  rest. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  an  advanced  class  of  mega- 
lithic monuments  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  highlands 
of  Peru.  The  features  I  seek  to  illustrate  would  be  made 
more  apparent  by  a  greater  number  of  views,  plans,  and  sec- 
tions than  I  am  now  able  to  present,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  few  accompanying  this  paper.  When  they  shall  come  to 
be  fully  illustrated,  I  think  all  students  will  coincide  with  me 
in  my  already  matured  opinion  that  there  exist  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  high  up  among  the  sno>vy  Andes,  the  oldest  forms 
of  monuments,  sepulchral  and  otherwise,  known  to  mankind, 
exact  countei*parts  in  character  of  those  of  the  "old  world, '^ 
having  a  common  design,  illustrating  similar  conceptions, 
and  all  of  them  the  work  of  the  same  peoples  found  in  occu- 
pation of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  whose 
later  monuments  are  mainly  if  not  wholly  the  developed 
forms  of  those  raised  by  their  ancestors,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  primitive  man 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  necessarily  nor  even  prob- 
ably derivative. 
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I  have  only  to  adJ  one  word  in  respect  to  caverns.  There 
are  many  of  these  in  the  fiierms  of  Peru,  in  which  the  mod- 
ern traveller  is  often  glad  to  find  refuge,  as  was  the  Indian 
voyager  before  him.  But  few  of  these  however,  seem  to 
have  been  inhabited.  Generally  they  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  burial  places,  and  abound  in  desiccated  human  bodies, 
human  bones,  objects  of  human  art,  and  the  bones  of  indige- 
nous animals,  oft?n  cemented  together  with  calcareous  de- 
posits. Some  of  the  many  Peruvian  traditions  affirm  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  emerged  from  the 
limestone  caverns  in  the  frontier  Amazonian  valley  of  Pau- 
cartambo.*  The  best  accepted  perhaps  of  the  Peruvian  tradi- 
tions assigns  to  the  Sun-born  Manco  Capac,  his  biith-place 
and  early  residence  in  a  shallow  cavern  on  the  island  of 
Titicaca,  out  of  which  the  sun  rose  to  illuminate  the  earth, 
and  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Inca 
Empire.  That  man  should  first  seek  shelter  in  caverns,  in  a 
cold  and  arid  region  like  the  plateau  of  Peru,  where  wood  is 
scarce  or  unknown,  is  equally  natural  and  probable ;  but 
the  evidences  of  such  a  practice  do  not  exist,  or  rather  have 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

That  considerable  aboriginal  Peruvian  tribes  once  lived  in 
houses  built  on  piles,  or  on  floats,  in  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  Andean  lakes,  is  not  only  probable  but  certain.  The 
remnants  of  such  a  tribe,  bearing  the  name  of  Antis,  still 
live  in  this  maimer  in  the  reedy  lakes  formed  by  the  spread- 
ing out  or  overflow  of  the  Rio  Desaguadero,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Titicaca.     These  people  spoke  and  still  speak  a  lan- 

*The  old  Jesuit,  Arriaga,  in  his  rare  and  valuable  work  Extirpacion  de  la  Jdolairia 
del  Peru  (1621),  tells  us  not  only  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Peru  reverence<I 
the  HuarU,  ''who  were  their  ancestors  and  also  giants,  but  the  buildings  erected  by 
them."  He  adds :  **  They  reverence  also  their  PacarinaSf  or  places  of  ancient  residence, 
to  the  degree  of  preferring  to  live  in  them,  notwithstanding  that  they  ai*e  built  in  loay, 
rocky,  arid  places,  often  a  league  firom  water,  and  only  possibly  to  be  reached,  and  even 
then  with  difficulty,  on  foot." 

The  word  Pacariruij  as  given  by  Arriaga,  is  embodied  |n  that  of  Paucartambo,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  upi>er  Amazonian  Valleys,  running  parallel  to  that  of  Yucay,  near 
Cuzco,  whence,  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Incas  derives  the  founders  of  their  civilijui- 
tion  and  empire.  The  name  is  only  a  corruption  of  Pacari,  to  be  bom ;  and  tampu^  a 
dwelling  or  stopping  place— the  whole  being  equivalent  to  birth>place  or  homestead. 
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guage  differing  equally  from  the  Aymara  and  Quichna,  called 
Puquina,  and  the  early  chroniclers  speak  of  them  as  ex- 
tremely savage,  so  much  so  that  when  asked  who  they  were, 
they  answered,  they  were  not  men  but  Uros^  as  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  human  family.  Whole  towns  of  them,  it 
is  said,  lived  on  floats  of  totora  or  reeds,  which  they  moved 
from  place  to  place  according  to  their  convenience  or  neces- 
sities. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  CURIOUS  SPONGES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  LEIDT. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  marine  productions  which 
puzzle  the  naturalist  as  to  their  relationship  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  the  Hyalonema  mirabilis  of  the  Japan  seas. 
Fii-st  described  and  named  by  Dr.  John  E.  Gray,  of  the 
British  Museum,  this  distinguished  zoologist  viewed  it  as  a 
coral  related  with  Gorgonia,  or  the  Sea  Fan. 

The  specimens  of  Hyalonema,  as  ordinarily  preserved, 
appear  as  a  loosely  twisted  bundle  of  threads  converging 
to  a  point  at  one  extremity  of  the  fascicle  and  more  or  less 
divergent  at  the  other.  The  threads  bear  so  much  resem- 
blance to  spun  glass  that  the  production  has*  received  the 
name  of  the  Glass  Plant.  They  are  mainly  composed  of 
silex  and  are  translucent,  shining,  and  highly  flexible.  The 
fascicle  is  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  near 
half  an  inch  thick.  The  threads  range  from  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  bristle  to  that  of  a  stout  darning  needle. 

Specimens  of  the  Hyalonema  fascicle,  as  they  have  been 
brought  to  us,  almost  invariably  present  some  portion  in- 
vested with  a  brown  warty  crust;  the  wart-like  elevations 
terminating  in  a  cylindrical  ring  with  radiating  ridges.  These 
elevations  are  the  individual  polyps,  continuous  through  the 
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intervening  crust,  of  which  Dr.  Gray  views  the  fascicle  as 
the  central  axis. 

In  some  specimens  of  the  Hyalonema  fascicle  the  narrow 
end  is  enveloped  in  a  spongy  mass,  or  as  Dr.  Gray  observes, 
•*a  species  of  sponge."  He  supposes  the  sponge  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  fascicle  or  "coral,"  though  necessary  to  it 
as  a  means  of  attachment  in  its  habit:ition.  According  to 
this  view  the  fascicle  with  its  warty  crust,  is  a  parasite  of 
the  sponge  into  which  the  fascicle  is  inserted.  Dr.  Gray 
remarks  that  "in  general  the  specimens  are  withdrawn  from 
the  spongy  base  and  the  lower  part  of  the  axis  is  cleaned ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  all  are  attached  to  such  a  sponge 
in  their  natural  state." 

When  the  writer  first  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
specimen  of  Hyalonema,  consisting  of  a  fascicle  partially  in- 
vested with  a  warty  crust,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  1860,  and  before  he  had 
seen  an  account  of  the  remarkable  production,  his  impression 
was  that  it  was  a  silicious  fascicle  of  a  sponge,  upon  which 
a  parasitic  polj^p  had  found  a  convenient  and  secure  resting- 
place.  M.  Valenciennes  had  previously  expressed  a  similar 
opinion,  as  observed  in  the  introduction  to  Professor  Milne 
Edwards'  work  on  British  Fossil  Corals. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  silicious  threads  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  many  sponges.  Dr.  Gray  re- 
marks, in  ref^ring  the  Hyalonema  fascicle  to  a  coral,  that 
this  is  peculiar  "as  being  the  only  body  the  animal  nature  of 
which  is  undoubted  that  is  yet  known  to  secrete  silica ;  the 
spicules  and  axis  of  all  the  corals  which  had  fallen  under  his 
observation  being  purely  calcareous." 

Professor  Brandt  of  St.  Petersburg  views  the  fascicle  and 
its  warty  crust  as  parts  of  a  polyp,  and  the  sponge  mass  as 
a  parasite  which  attaches  itself  to  the  polyp,  gradually  pen- 
etrating its  silicious  axis,  and  finally  killing  it. 

Dr.  Bowerbank  who  has  so  extensively  investigated  the 
sponges  in  general,  regards  all  three  of  the  elements  of  the 
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Hyalonema — the  fascicle,  the  warty  investment  and  the 
sponge  mass — as  parts  of  one  sponge.  Tlie  wart-like  eleva- 
tions of  the  crust  he  views  as  oscules  of  the  sponge. 

Professor  Max  Schultze  of  Bonn,  has  published  an  elabo- 
rate memoir  on  the  Hyalonema,  accompanied  by  beautiful 
plates  of  perfect  specimens  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Leyden.  He  represents  the  fascicle  and  the  sponge  mass 
attached  to  one  end  as  belonging  together,  while  the  warty 
crust  is  referred  to  a  polyp,  to  which  the  author  has  given 
the  name  of  Polythoa  fatua. 

To  conclude  these  discordant  views,  we  may  add  that  of 
the  distinguished  micrologist  Ehrenberg,  who  considers  the 
fascicle  as  an  "artificial  product  of  Japanese  industry.** 

The  Hyalonema  in  Professor  Schultze's  work,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  sponge  mass  of  conical  or  cylindrical  form  with 
rounded  summit,  from  which  the  rope  of  silicious  threads 
projects.  The  sponge  mass  measures  five  inches  long  and 
three  in  diameter ;  the  fascicle  projects  a  foot  and  two  inches. 
The  sponge  mass  is  described  as  composed  of  loosely  inter- 
woven cords  of  fine  silicious  needles.  The  entire  surface, 
except  the  end  opposite  to  the  fascicle,  is  provided  with 
numerous  orifices  about  one  line  in  diameter.  The  flattened 
end  of  this  sponge  mass  is  furnished  with  six  orifices  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  communicating  by  canals  in  the  interior 
with  a  system  of  interspaces  finally  ending  in  the  smaller 
orifices  of  the  surface  generally. 

The  long  silicious  threads  of  the  fascicle  are  composed  of 
delicate  concentric  layers  enclosing  a  fine  central  canal.  The 
external  layer  appears  to  be  composed  of  imbricating  rings, 
most  conspicuous  toward  the  free  end  of  the  thread  and 
almost  or  quite  disappearing  toward  the  other  end.  The 
arrangement  reminds  one  of  the  appearance  of  the  cuticle 
on  the  hairs  of  mammals.  The  projecting  edges  of  the  ring 
toward  the  free  ends  of  the  thread  are  most  prominent  and 
also  form  reversed  booklets. 

Professor  Schultze  regards  the  sponge  mass  as  situated  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  fascicle,  and  its  flattened  extremity  with 
the  large  oscules  at  the  base.  This  appears  to  be  the  general 
view,  but  it  hiis  occurred  to  me  that  the  sponge  mass  in  its 
natural  position  was  uppermost,  and  was  moored  by  its 
glassy  cable,  or  rope  of  sand,  to  the  sea  bottom,  perhaps  to 
marine  algse.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  circumstance 
that  in  sponges  generally  the  large  oscules  from  which  flow 
the  currents  of  efiete  water  are  uppermost.  The  ends  of  the 
threads  of  the  fascicle,  with  their  reversed  booklets,  are  also 
well  adapted  to  adhere  to  objects. 

The  equally  wonderful  and  still  more  beautiful  EuplecteUa 
of  the  Philippines  was  also  at  first  represented  upside  down, 
as  seen  in  the  figure  of  Professor  Owen  in  the  "Zoological 
Transactions  of  London,"  the  reverse  of  the  position  now 
assigned  to  it  as 'represented  in  figure  76  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  Naturalist.  In  the  same  manner  EuplecteUa  and 
Hyalonema  appear  to  me  to  be  alike  constructed  so  as  to  be 
anchored  in  position  by  the  silicious  threads,  with  their  re- 
versed booklets.  It  may  be  that  Hj-alonema,  in  its  home, 
is  suspended  by  means  of  its  glossy  cable,  but  I  think  it 
highly  improbable  that  it  should  either  sit  or  be  attached  by 
the  base  of  the  sponge  mass  in  which  the  large  oscules  are 
placed. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
for  1867,  Dr.  Gray  observes  that,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Lockart,  "the 'Japanese  Hyalonema  is  found  growing  on  the 
rocks  of  the  island  of  Enosima  not  far  from  Yokohama. 
The  fishermen  ofier  the  sponges  with  their  silicious  fibres  for 
sale  to  visitors  at  the  temples  of  Enosima.'' 

An  entirely  difierent  sponge,  apparently  intermediate  in 
character  with  Hyalonema  and  EuplecteUa,  recently  de- 
scribed in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  o^  Pheronema^  would 
appear  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  what  be- 
longs to  Hyalonema.  The  specimen,  obtained  from  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  W.  L,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
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the  Acadomy.  It  ia  represeuted  in  the  atxiooipuiiyiug  figure 
(Fig.  10),  oiie-iiulf  the  untuml  size.  The  body  of  the 
spouge  is  obloiig  ovoidal,  with  oue  side  more  protubci-uitt  thau 
the  other.  The  uarrower  extremity,  which  I  suppose  to  bo 
tiio  upper,  is  uouical,  and  its  truncated  apex  prcseuts  a  single, 
circular  orifice,  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diumotcr.  The  oppo- 
site extremity  is  rather  cylindrical  with  a  broad,  slightly 


Fig.  10. 
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rounded  extremity,  from  which  project  nu- 
merous fuHcicIeti  of  silicious  threads. 

The  sponge  body  is  of  a  light  brown  hue, 
and  rigid  to  the  feel.  Its  surface  exhibits 
an  intricate  interbicemcnt 
of  the  sponge  tissue,  which 
appears  mainly  composed  i 
of  stellate,  silicious  spie 
ules  of  various  sizes.  The  1 
coarser  spicules  of  the  sur- 
face, of  which  one  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  11,  three 
times  the  diameter  of  na- 
ture, have  live  rays.  Four  j 
'  of  those  together  are  ir- 
regularly erueifurm,  while 
the  fifth  ]>rojccts  in  a  di- 
rection opposed  to  all  the  } 
othei's.  They  appear  to 
irranged  that  the  crucial  rays  interlace 
with  those  of  the  contiguous  spicules,  form- 
ing a  lattice  work  on  the  surface  of  the 
sponge,  while  the  odd  ray  opposed  to  the  othci-s  penetrates 
the  interior  of  the  sponge.  The  finer  tissue,  seen  through 
the  intervals  of  the  latticed  arrangement  on  the  surfnee  of 
the  sponge,  appears  to  be  made  up  iu  the  same  manncrof 
liner  stelhite  spicules.  Some  of  the  largest  stellate  spicules 
of  the  surface  have  a  spread  of  half  an  inch. 

The  fascicles  of  silicious  threads  pnyecting  from  the  body 
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of  the  sponge  are  upwards  of  tweuty  iu  uumber  and  over 
two  inches  iu  length.  They  resemble  in  appearance  tufts  of 
blonde  human  hair.  The  individual  threads  are  nearly  like 
those  proceeding  from  the  lower  end  of  Euplectella.  Where 
thickest  they  are  less  than  the  jjj  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
Fig.  12.  and  become  attenuated  towards  the  extremities. 
At  first,  as  they  proceed  from  the  body  of  the 
sponge,  they  are  smooth  and  then  finely  tuber- 
culate.  The  tubercles  are  gradually  replaced  by 
minute  recurved  hooks,  which  become  better 
developed  approaching  the  free  end  of  the 
threads  which  finally  terminate  in  a  pair  of 
longer  opposed  hooks,  reminding  one  of  the  arms 
of  an  anchor,  as  seen  in  Fig.  12.  The  object  of 
the  tufts  of  threads,  with  their  lateral  booklets 
and  terminal  anchors,  would  appear  to  be  to 
maintain  or  moor  the  sponge  in  position  in  its 
ocean  home. 

The  singular  sponge  thus  described,  the  author 
has  attributed  to  a  genus  distinct  from  Hyalo- 
nema  and  Euplectella,  and  has  dedicated  the 
species  in  honor  of  his  wife,  under  the  name  of 
Pheronema  Annas. 

Of  the  specimens  of  Hyalonema  in  the  Mu- 
/  seum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  there  is  one  which  appears  to  the 
writer  as  somewhat  significant.  The  fascicle  would  appear 
to  have  been  withdrawn  from  its  sponge  body  and  lain 
sometime  in  the  sea  before  it  was  found.  This  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Polvthoa  crust  reaches  to  within  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  end,  which  in  the  natural  condition  is 
inserted  in  the  sponge  mass.  Two  sharks  eggs  are  also  at- 
tjiched  to  the  fascicle  by  their  tendrilled  extremities,  and 
one  of  the  tendrils  clasping  the  fascicle  is  included  in  the 
polyp  crust. 
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A  VERY  valuable  addition  to  the  specimens  of  an  aquarium 
may  be  found  in  what  are  called  the  cray-fishes  or  fresh- 
water lobsters.  These  little  animals  so  closely  resembling 
their  salt-water  relations  can  be  kept  without  much  trouble 
in  the  general  collection.  They  are  natives  of  most  parts  of 
the  country,  though  rare  or  limited  in  their  habitat  in  New 
England.  In  New  York  they  are  abundant  in  the  gravelly 
brooks  and  streams,  especially  in  those  near  Trenton  Falls.  A 
careful  observer  will,  as  wading  into  the  water  he  searches  for 
them,  see  two  claws  just  visible  in  a  hole  in  the  sand  or  under 
the  edge  of  a  rock ;  and  if  he  can  hedge  the  hiding  place  around 
with  his  net,  and  also  possibly  his  straw  hat,  and  then  give 
the  desired  specimen  a  slight  stimulus  with  his  hand,  he  will 
find  of  a  sudden  his  cray-fish  resting  quietly  in  the  trap  htf 
has  set.  So  quick  are  their  motions  that  one  has  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  them  or  they  will  escape ;  the  average 
length  of  those  found  near  Trenton  Falls  is  about  two 
inches.  They  are  quite  hardy,  with  this  exception  that  the^y 
cannot  bear  water  which  is  much  al)ove  the  normal  tempera- 
ture. In  the  summer  time  if  the  tank  is  so  placed  that  the 
sun  shines  upon  it  too  forcibly,  or  for  too  long  a  time,  we 
shall  probably  find  the  cray-fish  resting  motionless  upon  the 
gravel  with  its  claws  and  tiiil  extended  and  its  body  some- 
what swollen.  If  this  state  of  things  has  not  existed  too 
long  a  time,  immediate  removal  to  cold  water  may  revive 
the  unfortunate  victim  by  degrees.  Some  day,  after  the 
cray-fish  has  been  a  quiet  inmate  of  the  aquarium  for  some 
time,  we  shall  be  astonished  in  finding  apparently  two  cray- 
fishes instead  of  one.  Closer  examination  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  is   merely  the  cast-oft*  shell  of  the 
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other ;  and  now  the  newly  clad  cray-fish  appears  in  a  coat 
of  a  pinker  hue  than  before,  and  tries  to  keep  under  the 
plants  and  conceal  itself,  until  accustomed  to  its  new  gar- 
ment it  can  venture  forth  once  more  into  its  little  world. 
Cray-fishes  eat  small  pieces  of  raw  beef  eagerly.  We  shall 
have  to  be  careful  that  they  do  not  crawl  out  of  the  tank, 
for  if  even  a  tassel  of  a  curtain  is  left  so  near  the  water 
that  it  can  be  reached,  w^e  shall  find  our  much  prized  spec- 
imen some  morning  dried  up  and  lifeless  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  upon  the  floor. 

Frogs  are  interesting  objects  of  study,  and  to  many  are 
great  favorites ;  they  are  best  kept  in  a  tank  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  water,  with  a  number  of  islands  or  resting-places 
above  the  water  for  them.  A  wire  screen  over  the  top  of 
the  tank  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  specimens  together. 

Two  of  the  most  useful  and  instinctive  sets  of  specimens 
which  the  aquarium  contains  are  its  snails  and  mussels ;  use- 
ful, because  they  act  as  the  scavengers  of  the  tank,  and  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  refuse  matter  make  their  living 
from  day  to  day  ;  instructive,  because  they  serve  to  illustrate 
in  a  small  way  the  great  principle  by  which  the  health  and 
purity  of  all  our  larger  ponds  and  lakes  is  maintained.  The 
snails  live  upon  the  bits  of  decayed  plants  and  the  confcrvoid 
growths  in  the  tank,  and  the  mussels  by  filtering  the  w^ater 
act  as  constant  purifiers.  There  are  three  kinds  of  snails 
common  in  our  ponds  and  streams,  the  Planorbis  tvivolvis 
the  Paludina  decisa,  and  the  Lymticea  desidiosa.  Of 
these  the  best  is  the  Planorbis,  a  snail  wdth  a  shell  coiled  like 
a  modern  chignon ;  it  is  hardy  and  of  clean  habits,  and  does 
almost  as  much  work  as  its  neighbor,  the  Paludina ;  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  ponds  or  lai'ge  streams,  while  the  Paludina 
can  be  obtained  in  great  numbers  in  small  brooks  or  pond 
holes.  The  Lymnaea  is  found  near  the  gravelly  beaches  of 
the  larger  ponds ;  it  is  a  beautiful  snail,  but  does  not  confilne 
itself  to  the  refuse  matter,  and  is  apt  to  eat  eagerly  the  most 
delicate  plants  in  the  tank;   it  is,  therefore,  generally  an 
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unwelcome  visitor.  Of  the  mussels,  those  found  in  ponds 
with  their  many  rayed  shells,  and  those  river  mussels  with 
their  thick,  unattractive  coverings,  are  alike  useful ;  they 
move  from  one  side  of  the  tank  to  the  other  with  ease,  and 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  them  always  in  one  position ;  the 
number  of  snails  which  may  be  kept  to  advantage  in  a  tank 
is  very  large ;  they  are  so  apt  to  perish  during  the  winter 
that  it  will  be  well  to  begin  the  season  with  as  large  a  stock 
as  two  hundred  for  a  medium  sized  tank ;  a  dozen  mussels 
of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  tank  will  be  sufficient. 

There  are  many  specimens,  such  as  fishes  at  the  time  of 
spawning,  or  those  particularly  fierce,  or  ceiiain  larvae,  which 
would  either  be  destroyed  or  seen  to  disadvantage  in  the 
general  collection.  For  each  of  these  a  separate  tank  is  in- 
dispensable ;  some  glass  jars  of  strong  clear  material  holding 
about  two  quarts,  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  contents 
can  be  arranged  precisely  as  if  they  were  large  aquaria.  After 
one  has  had  an  aquarium  in  operation  for  some  time  extra 
tanks  of  this  sort  will  be  found  very  useful  and  nccessaiy ; 
for  if  a  specimen  gets  injured  or  is  in  poor  condition,  a  few 
weeks  recruiting  in  a  separate  tank  will  often  save  its  life  ;  or, 
if  we  have  a  larger  stock  of  plants  than  the  large  tank  will 
accommodate  at  the  time,  when  later  in  the  winter  the  plants 
die  off,  then  we  shall  wish  to  replace  them  from  specimens 
in  the  reserve  stock. 

The  instruments  used  for  aquarial  purposes  are  few  in 
number  and  simple.  We  need  a  good  net  a  foot  or  two  in 
diameter,  with  very  fine  meshes,  and  a  fiat  basket  so  par- 
titioned off  that  it  will  hold  four  good  sized  jars ;  these  jars 
may  be  of  earthen-ware  or  of  strong  glass,  the  latter  mate- 
rial being  perhaps  better,  as  we  can  then  see  how  many 
specimens  each  jar  contains  without  trouble.  Most  of  the 
plants  can  be  taken  home  (if  the  distance  is  not  too  great) 
rolled  up  in  the  net,  while  the  mussels  can  occupy  the  room 
between  the  jars.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
moist,  as   they  are   much   blighted  if  allowed   to  dry ;    if 
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covers  for  the  jai*8  are  used  at  all  they  should  be  caps  of 
mosquito  netting  held  on  by  India-rubber  rings. 

For  the  tank  a  glass  rod  about  a  foot  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  will  be  of  use  in  moving  the 
specimens  into  place  when  disarranged.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  against  unnecessarily  meddling  with  the  specimens  in 
the  aquarium ;  a  slender  rod  with  a  sponge  attached  to  the 
end  of  it  will  be  useful  in  removing  the  confervee  from  the 
sides  of  the  tank ;  a  small  gauze-net  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  is  often  needed  to  remove  dead  or  objectionable 
specimens ;  an  India-rubber  pipe  several  feet  in  length  af- 
foixis  the  simplest  method  of  dniwing  off  the  water  of  the 
tank ;  a  fine  gauze  should  be  placed  over  that  end  of  the 
pipe  which  is  in  the  tank,  otherwise  the  specimens  may 
pass  through  it  and  be  lost. 

Should  the  water  in  the  tank  become  impure  by  any  means 
it  can  often  be  purified  by  the  following  simple  method  :  take 
a  small  earthen  flower-pot  holding  about  a  pint,  and  insert  a 
piece  of  sponge  tightly  in  the  opening  at  the  base  so  that 
when  the  water  is  placed  in  it  it  will  pass  through  the  sponge 
only  drop  by  drop ;  the  pot  being  filled  with  one-third  pow- 
dered charcoal  and  two-thirds  water,  place  it  over  the  tank 
and  let  it  empty  itself  into  the  aquarium.  The  effect  of  this 
simple  contrivance  is  astonishing  and  it  will  often  save  one 
the  trouble  of  arranging  the  aquarium  anew. 

The  time  of  feeding  and  the  amount  of  food  may  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  kind  of  stock  in  the  aquarium.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  better  to  keep  the  specimens  under  than 
over-fed,  for  they  do  not  then  by  wasting  their  food  make 
the  water  impure.  Twice  a  week  is  often  enough  to  feed 
them,  and  then  very  small  pieces  of  raw  beef  will  be  found 
the  best  food ;  gold-fishes  will  not  always  eat  the  beef,  and 
for  them  crumbs  of  bread  are  necessary ;  should  we  find  that 
they  do  not  eat  all  that  is  given  we  must  stop  the  feeding 
at  once  and  remove  with  the  glass  rod  the  neglected  portion. 

The  process  of  accustoming  certain  salt-water  fishes,  such 
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as  miuuows  and  stickle-backs,  to  fresh  water  must  be  done 
gradually  if  we  wish  a  happy  result ;  in  this  process  we  have 
an  example  to  follow,  set  by  nature  herself,  for  there  are  in- 
stances of  bodies  of  what  were  once  salt  waters,  so  freshen- 
ing by  degrees  that  they  still  retain  seals  and  certain  marine 
animals.  We  may  find  crabs  in  the  Charles  Hiver  at  some 
distance  above  Cambridge,  and  they  may  be  kept  alive  and 
in  health  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  fresh-water  aquarium. 

The  system  of  artificial  aeration  and  that  of  producing  an 
ebb  and  flow  in  the  marine  aquarium  have  been  practiced 
with  success  in  large  collections  of  aquaria. 

The  value  of  the  aquarium  as  a  means  of  instruction  can- 
not be  overestimated,  afibrdiug  as  it  does  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  habits  of  aquatic  animals  in  a  manner  attain- 
able by  no  other  means,  and  giving  to  all  an  inducement  to 
pursue  further  the  study  of  natural  history  which  will  be  a 
pleasure  throughout  life. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  TRtJCKEE  AND   HUMBOLDT 

VALLEYS. 


BY    W.     W.     BAILKY. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  all  have  had 
their  attention  more  or  less  turned  to  that  vast  region  lying 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
known  as  the  Great  Basin ;  but  if,  misled  by  the  name,  we  con- 
ceive merely  of  a  boundless  valley,  more  or  less  desolate,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  somewhat  erroneous  conclusion.  It  is  indeed 
a  depression  between  the  two  giant  ranges  of  the  continent, 
but  traversing  this  are  successive  parallel  mountain  chains 
with  a  north  and  south  trend,  and  only  inferior  in  altitude  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra.  Indeed,  according  to 
our  eastern  notions,  the  whole  so-called  basin  is  but  a  broad 
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mountain  top,  as  no  poitioa  of  it  is  below  four  thousand  feet. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  sterility  of  the  soil  it  will  be 
seen,  as  I  proceed,  that  it  sustains  quite  an  extensive  and 
peculiar  flora.  With  the  belief  that  a  brief  sketch  of  this 
unique  region  will  be  of  interest  to  natui*alists  I  have  ven- 
tured to  present  the  results  of  my  obseiTations. 

My  first  botanical  rambles  were  along  the  banks  of  the 
Truckee  River,  which  has  its  source  in  Lake  Tahoe,  a  lovely 
sheet  of  pure,  cold  and  clear  water,  situated  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  California.  From  this  Alpine  lake  the  little 
river  flows  into  the  Great  Basin  and  waters  some  of  the  best 
farming  lands  in  Nevada.  It  is  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream, 
mostly  shallow,  and  with  a  rocky  or  sandy  bottom.  At 
iutei'vals  nature  has  adorned  its  banks  with  groves  of  cotton- 
wood  {Populus  monilifera).  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
these  noble  trees  will  be  spared  by  the  rapacious  wood-chop- 
pers, as  in  a  country  so  meagre  in  its  sylva,  a  green  thing, 
if  it  be  but  a  shrub,  is  cheering  to  the  spirit,  and  a  full-sized 
tree  is  a  positive  delight.  The  size  of  these  poplars,  and  the 
wide  spread  of  their  branches,  render  them  especially  wel- 
come to  the  traveller,  who,  parched  and  weary,  seeks  refuge 
within  their  shade. 

In  speaking  of  the  plants  of  Nevada  it  is  convenient  to 
classify  them  much  as  they  are  distributed  in  nature,  and  we 
find  that  according  to  their  location  they  naturally  fall  into 
three  grand  divisions : 

1st.  The  plants  of  the  river  bottoms  and  margins  of  irri- 
gating canals. 

2d.  Those  found  on  the  desei-t  plains  at  a  distance  from 
water. 

3d.    Those  of  the  mountains. 

These  main  divisions  for  ease  in  stud}'  may  again  be  sub- 
divided into  sections  almost  as  naturally  marked,  namely : 

A  marginal  section  immediately  contiguous  to  the  rivers 
or  lakes. 

A  meadow  tract,  moistened  generally  by  artificial  irriga- 
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tion  or  by  streams  descending  from  the  mountains,  ^nd  usu- 
ally dry  in  the  summer  months. 

A  desert  section  proper  and  one  more  particularly  per- 
taining to  the  alkaline  flats  and  vicinity  of  saline  springs. 

Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  mountains  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  distinct  fields,  according  iis  the  plants  grow  in  the  cafions 
in  the  vicinity  of  water,  or  flourish  on  the  higher  and  more 
exposed  regions  where  in  the  summer  months  little  or  no 
moisture  is  obtained,  unless  from  an  accidental  shower,  or  by 
direct  condensation  from  the  atmosphere.  Of  course  these 
divisions  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  shade  the  one  into 
the  other.  Following  the  above  order  we  observe  that  on 
the  Truckee  there  are  a  few  plants  immediately  bordering 
the  river  and  small  streams  which  have  apparently  been 
drifted  from  above  with  soil  and  debris  swept  ofl*  by  floods. 
The  original  habitat  of  some  of  these  plants,  I  presume  to  be 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tahoe,  although  no  definite  data 
can  be  given  in  support  of  such  an  opinion  without  an 
examination  of  the  flora  near  the  source  of  the  stream. 
Still,  certain  plants  which  I  always  found  on  sandy  shoals 
and  islands  in  the  Truckee,  and  nowhere  else,  lead  me  to 
this  conclusion.  Seeds,  too,  have  undoubtedly  been  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place  through  the  same  medium ;  but 
whether,  with  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  the  prevalent 
plants  have  advanced  from  the  east  or  the  west,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  It  would  require  for  the  study  more  time 
and  larger  experience  than  it  was  my  lot  to  bestow  upon  it. 
The  species  of  plants  found  along  the  Truckee  at  one  camp 
diflered  but  slightly  from  those  discovered  at  another,  pre- 
serving a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  as  far  as  Wads- 
worth,  the  limit  of  my  investigations.  It  would  be  tedious  and 
uninteresting  to  read  a  list  of  the  plants  found  in  this  region, 
a  more  correct  account  of  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  given 
to  the  public  by  one  more  competent  to  treat  of  them,  and 
I  shall  therefore  only  mention  such  as  are  conspicuous  to 
the  traveller  as  he  passes  by,  or  such  as  have  a  positive  or 
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possible  industrial  value.  Among  the  smaller  plants  a  spe- 
cies of  mint  is  common,  and  a  hemp  from  which  the  Pi-Ute 
Indians  make  their  bow  strings.  There  is  also  a  highly  or- 
namental species  of  sunflower  (^Helianthus)  ^  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  as  its  smaller  and  more  brilliant  flowers  render  it 
more  attractive  than  the  grosser  giiixlen  form.  The  Mexican 
Poppy  {Argemone  Mexirxina),  is  occasionally  seen,  and  a 
thistle,  which  1  consider  unequalled  in  beauty.  The  deli- 
cately cut  leaves  look  as  if  formed  of  silver,  and  the  flower 
resembles  a  paint-brush  charged  with  scarlet  lake.  I  have 
before  mentioned  the  fine  groves  of  cottonwoods,  but  in 
addition  to  these  a  fringe  of  willows  is  often  found  along  the 
stream,  and  a  mingled  thicket  of  "Buflfalo  berry"  {S/iep^ 
herdia  argentea)^  Roses  {Hosa  blanda),  and  other  shrubbery. 
The  bright  berries  of  the  Shepherdia  and  scarlet  lips  of  the 
rose  present  a  pleasing  appearance,  contrasted,  as  they  are, 
with  the  silvery  leaves  of  the  former  plant.  When  the  roses 
are  in  bloom  the  eflfect  must  be  even  more  charming. 

Near  Hunter's  Station  the  river  flows  through  exten- 
sive meadows  producing  abundance  of  hay  and  vegetables. 
The  native  grasses  are  mostly  grown,  but  our  own  well- 
known  "Timothy"  (Phleiim  pratense)^  has  been  introduced 
to  some  extent,  and  is  always  much  prized.  This  valley  and 
that  of  the  Carson  form  decidedly  the  richest  portion  of  the 
state.  The  meadows  are  bounded  by  Washoe  Peak,  an  out- 
lying spur  of  the  Sierra,  by  the  Pea-vine  mountains  (so-called 
from  the  frequency  with  which  the  lupines  or  wild  peas  are 
met  with  oh  its  sides),  and  a  range  lying  to  the  east  on  which 
is  situated  Virginia  City.  That  town,  however,  is  not  visi- 
ble from  the  river.  Wjishoe  Peak  is  of  very  great  height, 
and  frequently  shows  snow  upon  its  summit  even  in  mid- 
summer. It  is  a  splendid  mountain  in  form  and  color,  and 
is  especially  admirable  when  the  clouds  which  droop  over  its 
snowy  sides,  are  sufiiised  with  California's  own  golden  tints. 
After  leaving  this  fertile  valley,  the  Truckee  enters  a  narrow 
gorge  between  high  rocky  hills,  often  beautiful  in  the  colors 
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of  their  exposed  strata  and  alwaj^s  in  the  -graceful  outline 
of  their  summits.  Upon  the  higher  portions  only  of  these 
hills  grows  the  juniper  (Junipenis  occidentalis) ,  the  chief 
and  best  firewood  of  this  region,  where  fuel  is  so  scarce  that 
during  the  winter  of  my  sojourn,  wood  sold  as  high  as  thirty 
dollars  in  gold  in  Virginia  City.  The  cottonwoods  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  fuel  by  those  residing  near  the  river,  to- 
gether with  drift  wood  brought  down  from  the  Sierra.  The 
lower  slopes  inclining  to  the  stream  support  only  the  scraggy 
sage  brush  (Artemisia).  Yet  even  in  this  narrow  defile  the 
farming  lands  are  excellent,  and  are  occupied  and  cultivated 
by  thrifty  settlers.  The  Truckee  after  flowing  in  a  general 
easterly  direction  as  far  as  Wadsworth,  suddenly  bends  and 
following  a  north-west  course  empties  into  Pyramid  Lake. 
This  is  a  sheet  of  water  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  width  at  the  widest  part.  There  are  many 
small  and  steep  rocky  islands  in  the  lake,  some  of  them  cov- 
ered with  an  arborescent  tufa  resembling  coral  in  its  appear- 
ance. One  very  abrupt,  pyramidal  island  gives  its  name  to 
the  lake  which  was  discovered  and  partially  explored  by 
Fremont.  The  islands  are  the  temporary  home  of  pelicans 
and  other  sea  fowl,  who  frequent  them  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  share  the  rocky  soil  with  numerous  rattlesnakes  and 
lizards.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  land  is  good 
though  subject  to  overflows,  which  while  they  fertilize  the 
soil  for  future  growth,  often  jeopardize  the  present  crops. 
This  land  is  held  as  a  reservation  by  the  Pi-Ute  Indians,  but 
even  this  remnant  of  their  once  broad  acres  is  coveted  by 
the  neighboring  whites.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  the  lands  removed  from  the  water  are  of  little  or 
no  value  unless  artificially  irrigated. 

Just  before  its  embouchure  the  Truckee  throws  off*  a 
branch  which  supplies  Winnemucka  Lake,  parallel  to  Pyra- 
mid, but  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  highlands 
and  mountain  ridges.  This  lake  is  rarely  found  on  any  but 
the  most  recent  maps  and  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  it  could 
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have  been  overloeked.  The  fact  that  it  is  increasing  in  depth 
while  Pyramid  is  said  to  be  decreasing,  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  of  recent  origin  and  occasioned  by  some  accidental 
deflection  of  the  Truekee  from  its  legitimate  course.  The 
fresh  water  of  the  river  is  so(m  deteriorated  by  admixture 
with  that  of  the  lake,  which  like  all  similar  sheets,  devoid  of 
outlets,  is  brackish  and  unpleasant  to  the  tiiste.  The  most 
showy  plants  of  the  Truekee  Valley,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  were  a  gigantic  Thelypodiuni  often  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  six  feet,  two  species  of  Mentzelia  {Icevicau* 
lis  and  albicaulis)  a  species  of  Hosackia,  and  two  of  Cleome, 
and  Sida.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  occurs  a  remarkable 
deposit  of  infusorial  earth.  It  is  found  encased  in  the  cal- 
careous tufa  so  prevalent  in  this  vicinity.  Under  this  lies 
the  basaltic  rock.  The  "chalk,"  as  it  is  here  called,  is  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  and  forms  a  perpendicular  bluff  nearly 
forty  feet  in  height  from  the  stream,  which  at  this  point  is 
very  deep.  The  whole  deposit  is  very  free  from  impurities 
and  upon  microscopical  examination,  by  my  brother,  proved 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  fresh-water  forms. 

From  the  Truekee  to  the  Humboldt  Valley  there  is  about 
a  day's  hard  riding  through  deep  sands  and  deserts  devoid 
of  water,  where  only  grows  a  depauperate  form  of  sage 
brush  {Artemisia)^  or  the  equally  dreary  grease  wood 
(Obione).  The  hills  in  sight  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are 
covered  with  loose  and  blackened  scoriaceous  rocks,  occa- 
sionally encased  in  tufa.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  tree, 
shrub  or  herb,  with  the  exception  of  the  ashy  colored  sage  or 
the  singular  Effedra  {ayiti-syphilitica) .  The  first  and  only 
object  that  awakens  any  interest  is  the  group  of  hot  springs. 
There  are  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  presenting  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature.  One  spring  indicated  201° 
Fah.,  while  others  were  positively  cool.  The  water  is  beau- 
tifully clear,  but  contains  salts  in  solution  which  render  it 
unpalatable.  It  is,  when  cooled,  however,  preferable  to  most 
of  the   villainous   decoctions  of  the   sixty-three   elements, 
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which,  in  the  absence  of  the  genuine  article,  pass  in  this  re- 
gion for  water.  It  is  often  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition, 
and  is  thrown  up  in  intermittent  jets,  especially  when  ex- 
traneous substances  are  introduced.  Some  of  the  springs 
of  this  region,  highly  saturated  with  mineral  ingredients, 
build  for  themselves  a  conical  chimney,  as  it  were,  by  the 
deposition  of  their  dissolved  constituents.  Coarse  and  wiry, 
but  verdant  grasses  spring  up  around.  Sometimes  living 
fish  make  their  abode  in  these  boiling  springs,  though  not 
found  in  the  particular  group  in  question.  I  have  seen  them 
from  similar  wells  where  the  surface  of  the  water  marked 
70°.  This  statement  is  consistent  with  that  of  other  obser- 
vers in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Carpenter  says  "we 
have  examples  of  the  compatibility  of  even  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  with  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  Thus  in  a  hot 
spring  at  Manilla,  which  raises  the  thermometer  to  187°,  and 
in  another  in  Barbary,  whose  usual  temperature  is  172°, 
fishes  have  been  seen  to  flourish.  Fishes  have  been  thrown 
up  in  very  hot  water  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which 
from  their  lively  condition,  was  apparently  their  natural 
residence."  Various  confervce  and  animalculoe  are  known  to 
occur  in  similar  situations,  and  indeed,  were  noticed  in 
these  identical  springs.  Carpenter  adds,  "small  caterpillars 
have  been  found  in  hot  springs  of  the  temperature  of  205°, 
and  small  black  beetles,  which  died  when  placed  in  cold 
water,  in  the  hot  sulphur  baths  of  Albano."  After  these 
quotations  I  hope  no  one  will  charge  me  with  Munchausen- 
ism.  In  apparent  extravagance  they  certainly  far  surpass 
my  statement. 

A  few  hours  after  leaving  the  springs  the  road  begins  to 
descend,  and  soon  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  basin  into  which 
both  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  Rivers  enter  and  "sink,"  or 
disappeat*  in  the  sands.  A  broad,  barren  valley  is  stretched 
out  before  us,  through  which  the  course  of  the  river  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fringe  of  green  tules  which  border  it.  Occa- 
sionally the  plain  is  marked  by  a  tract  of  white  alkaline 
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salts,  looking  like  a  snow  field  as  it  glistens  in  the  sunlight. 
The  mountains,  most  fantastic  in  outline,  which  border  the 
valley,  are  enveloped  in  a  gauze-like  mist  which  seems  to 
preclude  all  further  inquiry  into  the  features  of  the  anom- 
alous landscape.  There  is  no  live  color  in  the  scene.  Even 
the  greens  with  which  nature  usually  relieves  her  more 
rugged  details,  are  here  wanting,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
tules  above  mentioned.  Still  there  is  a  strangely  fascinating 
and  weird  beauty  in  the  view  peculiar  to  these  deserts. 
Here  the  Humboldt  which  begun  its  course  far  away  as  a  fair 
young  stream,  expands  into  a  lake,  and  becoming  disgusted 
with  its  vitiated  life  commits  suicide  by  self-burial.  Hence 
the  spot  is  known  as  the  Sink  of  the  Humboldt.  At  the 
sink  proper,  the  water  is  intensely  alkaline  and  disgusting 
to  the  taste,  and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  noxious  vapors 
and  miasms.  The  legions  of  mosquitoes  which  infest  the 
tulcs  arc  the  food  of  numerous  water-fowl,  to  whom  I  can- 
didly wish  all  success  in  their  warfare  upon  the  insects. 
Among  the  birds  a  black  swan  is  said  to  appear  at  times, 
but  I  did  not  have  the  fortune  to  see  one  if  any  such  occur. 
Above  the  lake  the  Humboldt  is  a  narrow,  sluggish  and  ser- 
pentine stream,  hardly  wider  than  an  eastern  creek  and 
totally  lacking  its  vivacity.  The  water  is  turbid  and  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste.  The  fish  which  frequent  it  are  when 
cooked  soft  and  tasteless.  Not  a  tree  adorns  the  last  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  stream,  low  willows  and  Shepherdia  being 
the  nearest  approach  to  arborescent  growth.  The  lofty 
range  of  West  Humboldt  mountains  are  now  in  sight,  whose 
highest  point.  Star  Peak,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
great  height  of  the  range,  its  direction  north  and  south  in 
conformity  with  the  trend  of  the  other  ridges,  its  frequent 
water  courses  giving  life  and  beauty  to  narrow  belts  of  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  and  the  wide  prospect  to  be  obtained  from 
its  many  commanding  points,  it  afibrds  numerous  subjects 
for  consideration.     Many  deep  cafious  channel  its  rugged 
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sides,  most  of  which  contain  clear  water.  A  strange  fact  in  re- 
gard to  these  streams,  is  that  they  run  freely,  even  boister- 
ously, during  the  night  and  early  morning,  and  dry  up  utterly 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  toward  noon.  The  power 
of  the  sun  is  such  as  to  totally  evaporate  the  water  before 
it  reaches  the  plains,  while  the  powerful  radiation  during  the 
night  allows  the  stream  to  resume  its  proper  dimensions. 
If  a  handkerchief  be  saturated  with  water  at  noonday  and 
then  flirted  in  the  air,  it  becomes  dry  in  a  moment,  thus  in- 
dicating the  wonderful  absorptive  power  of  the  atmosphere. 
Rains  are  so  infrequent  in  summer  that  it  becomes  a  cause 
of  wonders,  not  that  the  rills  should  fail,  but  that  they 
should  ever  flow.  Along  these  little  streams  willows, 
aspens  {Populus  tremuloides) ,  Cornus,  Shepherdia  and  elders 
(Sambucus)  grow  most  abundantly,  and  Clematis  with  its 
feathery  plumes  waves  over  all.  The  herbage  is  peculiarly 
interesting  also,  columbines  {Aquilegia  formosa) ^  asters  and 
solidagos,  leading  us  away  in  spirit  to  where  their  beauteous 
kindred  smile  upon  the  New  England  autunm,  while  the 
gilia  (6r.  pulchella)  and  lupines  are  equally  lovely  though 
less  familiar.  Away  from  the  streams  the  wild  sage  only 
thrives,  if  so  wretched  a  specimen  of  vegetable  life  can  be 
said  to  flourish.  By  far  the  greater  mass  of  the  mountains  is 
desert,  like  the  plains  they  overlook.  The  great,  brown 
earth  waves  roll  down  into  the  valleys  unrelieved  by  a  dash 
of  green,  except  where  some  sombre  juniper  fights  its  hard 
battle  for  life.  Variously  colored  lichens  occur  on  all  the 
rocks,  and  an  occasional  tuft  of  moss  on  those  exposed  to 
the  streams,  but  ferns  are  nowhere  seen.  High  up  on  the 
range  is  found  a  luxuriant  growth  of  a  species  of  Ceanothus, 
and  at  seven  thousand  feet  or  thereabouts,  the  sage  yields  to 
the  western  juniper  {Juniperus  occidentalis)  and  mountain 
mahogany  ( Cercocarpiis  ledifolius).  The  latter  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  averaging  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  bright 
glossy  leaves,  whose  re  volute  margins  conceal  the  brown 
scurf   of    their  inferior    surfaces.      Its    silvery   bark,    the 
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strangely  plumose  fruit  and  shining  leaves  render  it  very 
conspicuous.  As  in  the  case  of  the  manzanita  {Arctostaphylla 
glauca)  of  California,  the  wood  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish 
and  is  used  for  many  ornamental  purposes.  .  This  tree  dnd 
the  juniper  form  the  only  respectable  fuel  which  the  country 
affords,  and  the  traveller  may  consider  himself  especially 
blessed  if  he  lights  upon  either  when  frantically  searching 
for  the  wherewithal  to  kindle  a  blaze.  The  juniper  is  the 
more  common  tree,  and  is  sometimes  twenty  or  more  feet  in 
height.  The  wood  is  lighter  colored  and  appears  scarcely  so 
compact  as  our  eastern  red  cedar,  which  in  other  respec^ts  it 
closely  resembles. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  is  quite  different  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  same  range,  many  plants  being  found  on  one 
side  which  arc  not  at  all  represented  on  the  other.  As  a 
rule  the  eastern  exposure  is  the  more  fertile.  Instances  of 
this  peculiar  distribution  are  the  little  alpine  potentilia 
(^Ivesia  Newbei^ryi)  found  in  chinks  and  crevices  of  high  ex- 
posed granite  bluffs  on  the  western  side,  and  a  curious,  moss- 
like Spiraea  {tomentosd)  only  found  in  somewhat  similar 
locations  on  the  eastern  side.  A  few  eastern  weeds  thrive 
about  the  houses  in  Unionville,  and  I  also  found  Hanuncu^ 
lus  cymbalaria  at  quite  an  altitude  in  the  canons.  This  fact 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  soil,  as  this  little  plant  generally 
favors  the  sea-shore  or  neighborhood  of  saline  springs.  A 
wild  tobacco  {Nicotiand)  is  common,  which  the  Indians 
called  "pah!  monhl"  pronounced  as  two  interjections,  and 
with  much  the  sound  of  a  person  vigorously  smoking  an  ob- 
durate pipe.  They  informed  us  that  it  was  formerly  much 
used  by  their  tribe,  until  superseded  by  the  superior  article 
of  the  white  men.  The  fleshy  roots  of  a  Phelipaea  they 
told  me  they  employed  as  food  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  view  from  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  remarkable.  The  atmosphere  is  so  pure  in  this 
region  that  it  is  possible  to  see  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  as 
readily  as  one  could   twenty  at  home.      From  this  great 
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height  range  beyond  range  is  seen  both  east  and  west,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  our  vision.  No  positive  colors 
enliven  the  landscape,  giving  it  the  pleasing  variety  of  our 
eastern  scenery,  but  there  are  only  varying  tints  of  brown 
in  the  foreground  and  light  azure  in  the  distance.  The  re- 
mote hills  look  as  if  merely  outlined  in  blue.  The  valleys 
are  dreary  wastes,  through  which  the  roads  may  be  seen 
winding.  From  these  clouds  of  dust  often  rise  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  still  air.  The  dreary  monotony  of  the  desert 
is  relieved  at  this  distance  by  the  broad  plains  of  snow- 
white  alkali,  which  it  is  well  to  view  afar  off.  They  have 
no  fascination  for  the  unfortunate  traveller  who  inhales  their 
smarting  dustrpenetrating  as  it  does  the  eyes,  nose  and  ears, 
and  imparting  a  nauseous  soapy  taste  to  the  mouth.  These 
deposits  often  contain  embedded  crystals  of  rock-salt  of 
great  beauty. 

About  sunset  is  the  proper  time  to  really  enjoy  the  weird 
prospect,  for  the  colors  the  mountains  then  assume  are  most 
charming.  The  main  masses  look  as  if  dusted  with  gold, 
while  each  canon  and  ravine  is  filled  with  purple  shadows. 
The  delicate  tints  change  rapidly,  deepening  and  blending 
until  finally  night  drops  its  curtain  on  the  scene.  Still 
the  act  is  not  closed,  for  the  stars  twinkle  above  the  serrated 
outline  of  the  mysterious  mountains,  or  the  moonlight  trans- 
figures their  barren  slopes. 

When  we  study  each  detail  of  this  anomalous  scenery  m 
its  horril)le  individuality  it  seems  unreasonable  that  the 
whole  should  in  any  way  delight  us,  yet  that  it  is  fascinat- 
ing is  most  certain.  There  is  a  peculiar  coloring,  or  rather 
tinting,  seen  nowhere  else,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  land  is  anything  but  a  desert — a  lit- 
eral ''howling'*  wilderness,  nor  do  I  maintain  with  many  of 
the  settlers  that  earth  has  no  fairer  habitations.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  a  forest  to  call  it  a  wilderness  in  the  above  sense, 
teeming  as  it  is  with  myriad  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  but 
here  where  nothing  interrupts  the  view  but  bare,  treeless 
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mountains,  is  solitude  complete  and  unbroken.  Whatever 
be  the  chai*m,  it  is  yet  certain  that  having  gazed  once  we 
admire  the  strange  picture  ever  after. 


REVIEWS. 


Report  upon  Deep  Sea  Dkedoings  in  the  Gulf  Stream.* — This 
number  of  the  Bulletin  sums  up  the  results  of  the  different  expeditions, 
and  is  also  especially  valuable  for  many  novel  and  interesting  observa- 
tions upon  geological  and  zoological  questioifs.  According  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  the  fauna  of  the  reef,  consisting  mainly  of  cor(^,  extends  to  ten 
fathoms  only.  The  second  zone,  "a  muddy  mass  of  dead  and  broken 
shells,  broken  corals,  and  coarse  coral  sand,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
worms,  and  such  shells  as  by  their  nature  seek  soil  of  this  character, 
with  a  few  small  species  of  living  corals,  some  Hdlcyonarians^  and  a  good 
many  Algm.'*  This  extends  seaward  "from  a  few  miles"  off  Cape  Florida 
to  ** twenty  miles  and  more  off  Cape  Sable."  **  A  third  region,  or  zone, 
beginning  at  a  depth  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms,  and  extending  to  a 
depth  of  fVom  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  constitutes 
a  broad  slanting  table  land,  beyond  which  the  sea  bottom  sinks  abruptly 
into  deeper  waters.  The  floor  of  this  zone  is  rocky ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  lime- 
stone conglomerate,  a  kind  of  lumachelle,  composed  entirely  of  the  re- 
mains of  organized  beings,  animals  now  living  upon  its  surface."  Algee 
are  but  sparsely  represented  upon  the  plateau,  and  though  the  animals  are 
abundant,  the  species  are  generally  of  small  size  and  belong  to  genera 
either  identical  or  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  The 
deep  sea  proper  beyond  this  zone  lies  upon  **a  uniform  accumulation  of 
thick,  adhesive  mud,  with  a  variety  of  worms  and  such  shells  as  seek 
muddy  bottoms."  Professor  Agassiz  thinks  that  if  the  bottom  in  these 
depths  was  rocky,  animal  life  would  be  "as  varied  and  as  numerous  com- 
paratively as  are  the  Alpine  plants  on  the  very  limits  of  perpetual  snow." 

With  reference  to  geology.  Professor  Agassiz  says  that  he  infers  from 
the  character  of  the  sea  bottom  that  probably  none  of  the  layers  of  strati- 
fled  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  "have  been  formed  in  very  deep 
waters,"  but  around  the  shore  lines  of  the  ancient  continents,  which  have 
been  subject  only  to  comparatively  slight  changes  of  level  after  they 
were  once  elevated  above  the  primeval  ocean. 

In  the  main  bearing  of  this  conclusion  Professor  Agassiz  agrees  with 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Maseuin  of  CoroparatlTe  Zoologry.  No.  13.  Roport  npon  Deep  Sea  Dredg- 
Ings  in  the  Gulf  Stream  during  the  Third  Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Bibb;  addressed  to  Pro- 
ftosor  B.  Peirce,  Supt.  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.    By  Louis  Agasblz.  pp.  36S-886.   Cambridge,  1889. 
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Dana's  theory  of*  the  gradual  development  of  continents,  a  view  which 
of  kite  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  adherents,  especially  in  this  country. 
The  statement,  however,  that  probably  no  stratified  rock  has  been  formed 
in  deep  water  is  open  to  serious  objections.  The  Challc,  the  Nummulitic 
limestone,  the  Eozoonal  limestone  and  others  of  like  constitution  are 
composed  in  great  part  of  Foramlnlferous  animals  especially  fitted  to 
flourish  at  great  depths,  and,  probably,  so  far  as  we  can  Judge  from 
soundings  and  dredglngs,  covering  at  the  present  day  a  large  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  bottom. 

The  description  of  the  physical  contrast  between  the  shelving  of  the 
Florida  shore  and  the  abruptness  of  the  Cuban  side  and  Bahama  reefs, 
with  the  minute  analysis  of  the  formation  and  disintegration  of  the  rocks 
of  the  Double  Headed  Shot  Key,  Salt  Key,  and  others,  will  be  read  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  all  geologists.  We  could  not  do  justice  to  this 
part  of  the  publication  without  quoting  several  entire  pages,  and  this  we 
have  not  space  for. 

Generally  speaking  the  Keys  are  formed,  according  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  of  fine  coral  sand,  which  is  washed  up  on  to  the  higher  shal- 
lower parts,  and  form  banks,  upon  which  accumulate  a  conglomerate  of 
broken  shells,  corals  and  coarse  oolithcs  to  the  height  of  high  water 
mark.  Upon  this  foundation  rock  reposes  another  accumulation  of  simi- 
lar material,  distinguished,  however,  by  the  steep  inclinatioas  of  the  beds 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  These  last  furnish 
the  fine  material  which  Is  swept  away  by  the  wind  to  form  sand  dunes. 

The  more  homogeneous  limestones  are  formed  in  the  less  exposed 
places,  and  Professor  Agassiz  mentions  that,  these  are  "frequently  as 
hard  as  the  hardest  limestone  of  the  secondary  formation." 

The  author  then  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  development  of 
Corals,  and  states  that  these  Investigations  have  led  him  to  regard  the 
Actinians  as  the  lowest;  the  Madreporarians  next;  and  the  Ilalcyonarians 
as  the  highest  among  the  corals.  Among  the  Madrepores  the  sequence 
of  the  genera  is  Turbinolia^  Fungia,  Astrcea  and  Madrepora.  "Young 
Astrseans,  before  assuming  their  solid  frame,  are  Actinla-llke;  their  first 
coral  frame  is  Turblnolia-like,  and  from  that  stage  they  pass  into  a 
Fungia-like  condition,  before  they  assume  their  characteristic  Astrsean 
features.**  It  is  next  proved,  that  the  succession  of  types  in  geological 
times,  and  their  bathyrnctrical  distribution  from  the  deepest  water  to  the 
shallow,  corresponds  so  far  as  the  Madreporarians  are  concerned  to  the 
succession  In  rank  of  the  adult  types  as  determined  by  difiierent  phases 
of  their  development.  Thus  both  as  regards  rank  in  classification,  and 
the  succession  of  the  different  phases  of  development,  as  well  as  the 
successive  appearance  of  types  In  the  progress  of  geological  time,  and 
the  vertical  distribution  of  these  types  on  the  seashore,  the  Turbinollan 
type  is  found  first  and  Is  followed  in  succession  by  the  Fungian,  the 
Astrsean.  and  the  Madreporian  types.  These  views  also  seem  to  be  In 
accord  with  those  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  who,  as  previously  cited,  com- 
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pares  the  deep  water  Echinoids  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  those  of  Inter- 
mediate depths  to  Tertiary  genera.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  if  the 
latter  be  true,  that,  a  priori^  the  former  would  acquire  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  probability,  so  far  as  the  agreement  of  the  succession  in  time  and 
depth  is  concerned. 

Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciexcks.*— This  part 
completes  the  first  volume  of  ** Transactions"  and  in  interest  and  value, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  plates,  ftilly  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  pre- 
ceding part.  The  plates,  which  are  costly,  are  presented  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Academy,  an  evidence  of  their  immediate  interest  in  the 
scientific  and  literary  reputation  of  their  city.  Nearly  half  of  the  volume 
is'devoted  to  a  biography  of  Robert  Kennicott,  the  first  Director  of  the 
Academy,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stlmpson,  his  successor,  and  the  editor  of 
the  present  volume.  It  will  be  read  with  great  interest  as  the  record  of 
a  daring  explorer  and  admirable  field  naturalist. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Foster  contributes  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  **  On  the 
Antiquity  of  Man  In  North  America."  Among  the  proofs  of  his  great 
antiquity  he  claims  that  "  the  discovery  (by  Professor  Whitney)  of  a  hu- 
man skull  in  California  during  the  past  season,  buried  deep  in  the  gold 
drift,  and  covered  with  five  successive  overfiows  of  lava,  carries  batk 
the  advent  of  man  to  a  period  more  remote  than  any  evidences  thus  far 
aflbrded  by  the  stone  implements  In  the  drift  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  or  the  human  skeleton  In  the  loess  of  the  Rhine; 
and  although  the  fossil  elephant  (E.  primigenixts)  existed  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  glacial  epoch,  and  survived  through  the  valley-drift  and  loess 
(which  I  think  may  be  regarded  as  contemporary,  though  difl'erent  in  the 
form  of  the  materials,  and  Indicating  a  difference  in  the  transporting 
power  of  the  current),  this  association  of  the  remains  of  the  elephant 
and  man  has  not  thus  far  been  found  to  exist  In  the  purely  glacial  de- 
posits." He  also  cites  the  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  Koch,  that  In  connec- 
tion with  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  found  in  the  Osage  valley  of 
Missouri,  **were  found  fiint  arrowheads  and  remains  of  charcoal,  as 
though  the  aborigines  had  attacked  and  destroyed  the  animal  when 
mired.  This  statement  was  received  at  the  time,  by  the  scientific  world, 
with  a  sneer  of  contempt.  Last  spring  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  been  mistaken,  when  he  assured  me,  In  the  most  sol- 
emn and  emphatic  manner,  that  It  was  true." 

He  describes  the  remains  of  the  mound  builders,  figuring  various  im- 
plements, and  recapitulates  the  evidence  of  their  **  advance  in  civilization 
beyond  a  mere  barbaric  race,"  as  drawn  from  their  textile  fabrics,  com- 
prising cloth  "possessing  an  uniform  and  well  twisted  thread,  coarse, 
and  of  a  vegetable  fibre,  allied  to  hemp,"  and  *'  regularly  spun  with  an  uni- 
form thread,  and  woven  with  a  warp  and  woof."    It  was  taken  from  two 

•  Vol.  i.  Part  n.  Chicago,  1869.  Boyol  8vo,  pp.  133  to  337.  With  a  portrait  and  thlr- 
teen  plates,  mostly  colored. 
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mouDds  in  Ohio.  He  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  **  Parallelism  us  to  the 
Antiquity  of  man  on  the  two  Hemispheres."  The  remaining  articles  are 
**  Descriptions  of  certain  Stone  and  Copper  Implements  used  by  the 
Mound  Builders,"  by  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.D.  **Li8t  of  the  Birds  of  Alaska, 
with  Biographical  Notes,"  by  W.  H.  Dall  and  H.  M.  Bannister.  "On 
'Adiiitions  to  the  Bird  Fauna  of  North  America,  made  by  the  Scientific 
Corps  of  the  Russo-American  Telegraph  Expedition,"  by  S.  F.  Baird,  and 
**  A  preliminary  List  of  the  Butterflies  of  Iowa,"  by  S.  H.  Scuddcr. 

Geology  of  the  Missouki  Rivku  Valley.* — This  Is  the  final  report 
of  the  Interesting  series  from  the  able  hands  of  Drs.  Meek  and  Haydeu, 
which  have  been  already  published.  This  Report  also  includes  one 
made  by  Dr.  Hlncs  on  a  portion  of  the  route,  and  another  by  Professor 
Newberry,  on  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  plants,  already  reviewed  In 
the  Naturalist.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  and  of  Dr.  Hayden*s 
chapter  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  region  surveyed  would  give 
many  of  our  readers  new  Ideas  with  regard  to  their  own  country.  The 
typographical  errors  in  the  work  are  numerous,  since  It  was  printed  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  author,  who  read  no  proof  of  It.  The  historical 
Introduction  reviews  the  labors  of  previous  explorers,  and  contains  in- 
teresting remarks  with  regard-  to  maps.  These  are  especially  opportune 
as  drawing  attention  to  the  very  flue  specimen  of  map  printing  which  Is 
attached  to  the  present  report.  The  colors  are  excellent  and  Its  size  and 
variety  of  details  gives  one  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  geological  structure 
of  the  Great  Missouri  Valley. 

The  chapter  on  physical  geography  contains  a  resum6  of  the  results  of 
the  barometrical  profiles  run  by  the  difterent  western  government  expe- 
ditions, showing  the  general  rise  of  the  country  west  of  St.  Louis,  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr.  Hayden  regards  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  vast  plateau,  which  was  gradually  elevated  to 
its  present  height,  the  strain  bursting  the  central  axis  of  the  plateau  and 
giving  birth  to  the  numerous  chains  or  parallel  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Dr.  Hayden  describes  oiily  two  types  of  these  mountains, 
those  having  a  granite  nucleus  and  regular  outline,  and  those  composed 
of  erupted  rocks,  which  "are  vei*y  rugged  in  their  outlines  and  irregular 
in  their  trend."  The  author  regards  the  Black  Hills  as  an  example  of  the 
regular  type,  and  describes  the  stratified  rocks  as  lying  against  the  nucleus, 
or  kernel,  of  granite  without  a  break  or  any  unconformability  on  either 
side  of  the  axis  of  elevation  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mation." From  these  facts  we  draw  the  inference  that  prior  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Black  Hills,  which  must  have  occurred  after  the  deposition 
of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  all  of  these  formations  presented  an  unbroken 
continuity  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  these  mountains.    This  Is  an 


*  Geological  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  by 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  a^^slstant  under  the  direction  of  Captain  (now  Lieut.  Col.,  and 
Brevet  Brig.  General)  W.  F.  Raynolds.    1859-60.    Washington,  1869.    8vo,  pp.  174. 
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important  conclusion,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  its  application  by  other 
ranjres,  and  also  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  taken  in  the  aggregate." 

From  evidence  of  a  similar  nature  the  Laramie  Mountains,  the  Big 
Horn  and  Wind  River  Mountains  are  shown  to  have  been  elevated  at 
some  time  during  the  Tertiary  period. 

^*  In  this  connection  I  have  thought  It  best  to  remark  more  systematically  in  regard  to  the 
principal  rivers  that  drain  this  immense  area  of  country.  The  Missouri  River  and  Its  trlbuta- 
rio»  form  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  mot>t  important  liydrographlcal  basins  in  America.  It 
drains  an  area  of  nearly  or  quite  1«000,000  square  miles.  Taking  its  rise  In  the  loftiest  portion 
of  the  Ri>cky  Mountains,  near  latitude  44%  longitude  113^,  it  flows  northward  in  three  principal 
branches,  Madison,  Gallatin,  and  Jefferson  forks,  to  their  Junctlun,  and  then  proceeds  onward 
until  It  emerges  ft*om  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  a  dUtauce  of  neurly  SCO  miles;  it  then  bends 
to  the  westward,  flowing  in  this  direction  to  the  entrance  of  White  Earth  River,  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  miles;  it  then  gradually  bends  southward  and  westward  to  its  Junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  distance  of  1,500  to  2,000  miles.  The  brnuches  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
rise  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  flowing  througli  granitic,  basalUc, 
and  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  until  It  emerges  A'om  tlte  gate  of  the  mountains,  when  the 
triassic  and  (urasoic  are  shown.  The  fiills  of  the  MlSjM>url,  extending  for  a  distance  of  SO  or  80 
miles,  cut  their  way  through  a  great  thickness  of  compact  trlasslc  rocks.  Below  the  falls  the 
channel  makes  Its  way  through  the  soft  yielding  clays  and  sands  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  for 
about  2u0  miles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Judith  tertiary  basin,  which  is  about  40  miles  In  length. 
The  Cretaceous  beds  continue  extending  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Milk  River,  where  the  lignite 
tertiary  A>miations  conmience.  These  are  also  composed  of  sands,  marls  and  clays,  as  the 
character  of  th<-  valley  will  show.  The  river  flows  through  these  tertiary  rocks  to  the  mouth 
of  Heart  River  below  Fort  Union,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles,  where  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
come  to  the  surface  again.  These  latter  rocks  extend  nearly  to  Council  Bluffs,  a  distance  of 
over  500  miles.  I  have  estimated  the  distances  in  a  straight  line  as  nearly  as  possible.  Just 
above  Council  Bluffs  the  coal  measure  limestones  commence,  and  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
gradually  becomes  more  restricted,  though  It  is  of  moderate  width  even  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas. 

^*  The  Yellowstone  River  is  by  far  the  largest  branch  of  the  Missouri,  and  for  400  miles  firom 
its  mouth  up  it  seems  to  be  as  large  as  the  Missouri  itself  from  Fort  Union  to  Fort  Pierre.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  steamers  during  the  spring  and  early  sunmier  for  900  to  400  miles  above 
its  Junction  with  the  Missouri.  This  river  also  takes  its  rise  In  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  latitude  44  l-2<>  and  longitude  110*,  in  a  lake,  as  some  suppose,  called  Tellow- 
stunc  lake,  which  is  about  GO  miles  long  and  10  to  20  wide.  Its  channel  is  formed  in  rocks  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Missouri,  about  400  miles  of  its  course  passing  through  lignite  tertiary  beda. 
The  character  of  its  valley  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  Most  of  the  important 
branches  of  this  river  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  chapter.  Tongue  and 
Powder  Rivers,  which  are  quite  long  branches,  have  their  origin  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountalnsi, 
their  channels  cutting  through  the  different  rocks  that  surround  the  Big  Horn  range.  Tongue 
River  is  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  and  flows  for  the  most  part  through  the  soft  yielding  rocka 
of  the  lignite  tertiary.  Powder  River  is  ft*om  250 1^  300  miles  in  length,  and  also  flows  nearly 
all  its  course  through  the  same  tertiary  beds  as  Tongue  River. 

Chapter  II.  on  the  **  System  of  Geological  Formations  in  the  North- 
west." Chapter  XII.  on  Geological  Explorations  in  Kansas,  and  Chapter 
XIII.  '*Tour  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota,"  in  1866,  will  be  found  of  es- 
pecial value  to  the  student  of  American  Geology. 

Petites  Nouvelles  Extomologiques.*  —  This  entomological  news- 
paper published  on  the  1st  and  18th  of  each  month,  contains  a  r6sum6 
of  news  interesting  to  entomologists,  and  will  be  useful  to  all  who  wish 
to  keep  themselves  informed  in  current  entomological  information. 

*  Subscription  (for  North  America)  $1  JO  a  year  post  free.  All  oommunloations  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  E.  Deyrolle,  flis,  19  Rue  do  la  Monnaie,  Paris.  American  subscribers  can  remit 
in  two  or  three  cent  postage  stamps. 
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Laiioek  Bur-Marigold.— In  the  last  edition  of  the  "Manual,"  Prof. 
Gray  ascribes  to  Bidens  chi'ysanlhtmoides  a  maximum  height  of  two  and  a 
half  feet.  The  writer  has  recently  observed  this  species  growing  to  the 
prodigious  height  of  from  six  to  eight  and  two- thirds  feet.  The  locality 
of  these  large  specimens  is  near  a  spring  in  Pratt  Co.,  Illinois.  We  tried 
to  trace  in  these  overgrown  plants  evidences  of  hybridization  with  B. 
frondosa,  which  was  growing  in  the  same  spot,  but  could  detect  none  in 
either  leaves,  flowers  or  fruit.  Lest  the  mere  record  of  such  a  remarkable 
growth  should  seem  incredible  to  some,  we  preserved  a  specimen  meas- 
uring eight  feet  eight  Inches;  stripping  it  of  its  branches,  of  course,  ex- 
cept a  few  terminal  ones  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  sufficient  for  identi- 
fication. The  species  in  question  almost  always  surpasses  in  this  district 
the  maximum  size  allowed  it  by  our  authors,  as  indeed  do  many  other 
plants.  I  should  add  that  the  specimens  of  B.  frondosa  of  the  locality 
referred  to  were  equally  as  tall  but  not  Udler  than  those  of  B.  chrysanthe- 
moides,  Panicum  crus-galli  Linn,  grows  in  our  low  prairies  (apparently 
indigenous)  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  and  Li/simachia  ciliata  to 
firom  three  to  five,  rather  than  **  two  to  three,'' as  Professor  Gray  says. 
But  scores  of  other  species  might  be  mentioned  which  seem  constantly 
to  outgrow  themselves  on  our  western  soils.  The  flora  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  now  known  seems  rcmarkal)le  for  various  forms  of  the 
same  species;  and  although  future  studies  will  probably  identify  as  dis- 
tinct species  many  forms  now  regarded  as  only  varieties,  yet  remarkable 
differences  In  the  size  of  the  same  species  in  diflerent  localities  will  be  a 
more  notable  feature  of  our  flora  when  the  plants  of  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south,  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly  studied 
and  more  diligently  compared.  —  Edward  L.  Guekne,  Decatur,  Illinois, 

Thk  Yellow-flowered  Sarracexia  purpurea.  —  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tracy,  on  page  327  of  the  Naturalist,  have  somewhat  surprised  me,  as 
the  form  of  Sarracenia  purpurea  L.,  there  described,  though  rather  rare, 
has  been  long  and  well  known.  (See  Gray's  Manual,  etc.)  This  is,  I  pre- 
sume, no  otlier  than  the  S.  heterophylla  Eaton,  and  S.  purpurea,  var.  hete- 
rophylla  Torr.  Under  the  latter  name,  Wood,  in  describing  it  says  it  has 
been  found  at  Northampton,  Mass.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  In  this 
connection,  as  showing  Its  distribution,  that  I  collected  this  form  (a 
specimen  of  which  I  preserve  In  my  herbarium)  more  than  two  years  ago, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Marquette, 
Michigan.  It  grew  with  the  common  form.  In  my  plant  the  leaves  were 
without  purple  veins,  or  had  them  but  very  few  and  pale. 

(48) 
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As  to  its  belDg  a  transitioD  state,  on  its  way  to  ftill  whiteness,  that  is  a 
point  open  to  question.  I  do  not  know  tliat  the  flower  has  ever  been 
found  white. 

Tliose  who  so  strongly  insist  on  the  relation  of  vital  force  to  color 
would  seem  to  be  sustained  in  this  one  fact,  that  iu  almost  all  white  vari- 
eties (white  being  taiccn  as  absence  of  color)  the  foliage,  stem,  sepals, 
etc.,  appear  to  sympathize,  and  are  at  least  much  paler  than  usual.  But 
this  will  not  be  admitted  as  conclusive.  —  Hkinky  Gillman,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Akkas  of  rKKSERVATiox.  —  Although  distribution  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est points  of  the  derivative  doctrine,  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  see,  in  the 
light  of  this* sober  and  impartial  survey  [Bentham's  address  on  Geographi- 
cal Biology  to  the  Liunaean  Society,  18G9],  how  entirely  the  whole  aspect 
of  philosophical  natural  history  in  this  regard  has  changed  within  two 
decades.  *' Centres  of  creation"  and  the  like  are  of  the  language  of  the 
past,  here  replaced  by  Bentham's  happy  term  of  "Areas  of  Preservation." 
And  the  conclusion  tardily  reached  **that  the  present  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants  was  in  most  instances  a  derivative  one,  altered  from  a 
ver>'  different  former  distribution,"  has  been  followed  by  the  conviction 
that  the  present  species  themselves  are  equally  derivative,  and  have  a 
changeful  history,  some  steps  in  which  may  be  dimly  surmised  by  the 
study  of  cognate  forms,  extant  or  fossil.  At  the  point  now  reached,  if 
not  by  general  yet  by  large  consent,  the  problems  we  are  led  to  consider 
are  such  that  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  term  of  wider  application  than 
"species"  technically  means;  and  Mr.  Bentham  here  appropriates  to  this 
use  the  word  liace^  to  denote  either  permanent  variety  (the  old  meaning 
of  the  word  when  deflniteiy  restricted),  or  species,  or  groups  of  two  or 
more  near  and  so-called  representative  species,  t.  €.,  for  those  collections 
of  individuals,  or  resembling  groups  of  individuals,  whose  association  in 
the  way  of  lineage  is  taken  for  granted  by  this  class  —  or  rather  by  these 
classes  —  of  naturalists.  As  the  term  was  only  beginning  to  get  fixity  in 
its  restricted  sense,  it  will  take  the  wider  sense  without  confusion  or  dif9- 
culty,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  vernacular  instead  of  a  newly  coined 
purely  technical  word.  —  A.  Gray,  in  American  Journal  qf  Science. 

Lkayks  of  Conikku.e.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Philndelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  on  the  5th  of  January,  Tliomas  Meehan  referred  to 
his  original  observations  that  the  so-called  leaves  of  pines  were  rather 
branchlets  than  leaves,  and  that  the  true  leaves  existed  in  the  shape  of 
scales  which  were  aduate  to  the  stem ;  and  that  these  udnate  leaves  were 
partially  free  or  adherent  in  proportion  to  the  axial  vigor  of  the  tree.  In 
some  Couiferffi,  the  larch  being  a  good  illustration,  the  adherent  leaves  or 
scales,  had  the  power  of  producing  long  foliaceous  awns,  which  ap- 
peared as  true  leaves.  Nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  found  in  Finns 
except  in  the  one-year-old  or  seedling  state.  He  now  exhibited  a  spec- 
imen of  Pinus  8€i*otinay  which  had  been  sent  him  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ravenel,  of 
Aiken,  South  Carolina,  in  which  foliaceous  awns,  two  inches  long,  had  been 
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developed  from  these  adnate  leaves^  under  each  fascicle  of  branchlets  (form- 
ing S-leaved  fascicles).  This  he  thought  demonstrated  in  a  more  remark- 
able manner  than  any  observations  he  had  yet  made,  the  soundness  of 
his  former  deductions. 

He  called  attention  to  the  value  of  these  adnate  leaves  in  affording  spe- 
cific characters.  They  differed  In  form  and  other  points  nearly  as  much 
fW>m  one  another  as  the  leaves  of  other  tribes  or  plants.  He  exhibited 
living  specimens  of  Pinvs  Austriacay  P.  sylrestris.  P.  maritima,  P.  rUjida, 
P.  pungens,  P.  mitis  and  P.  glabra  Walk.,  to  illustrate  tills.  Some  were 
costate,  some  regularly  plane,  others  elongated,  linear,  ovate,  obtuse, 
acute,  regular,  oblique,  spathulate,  gibbous,  etc.,  etc.  Pinus  glahra^  which 
had  been  conftised  with  P.  mitis,  could  readily  be  distinguished  by  these 
adnate  leaves;  and  any  pine  could  be  as  readily  known  and  In  some  In- 
stances better  known,  by  the  adnate  leaves,  than  the  minute  and  often 
almost  Inappreciable  difference  founded  on  the  old  time  leaves  (fascicled 
branchlets)  and  cones. 

Notes  from  Chicago.  —  Chicago  has  a  flourishing  young  botanical 
society,  the  members  of  which  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of 
each  month.  They  have  engraved  upon  their  oflUclal  seal  the  Dioscorea 
viUosa,  considering  It  the  prettiest  native  twiner  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  flowers  of  the  prairies  are  no  prettier  than  the  flowers  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  The  variety  is  not  so  great;  but  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  trees  and  shrubs  some  species  are  represented  by  very 
large  numbers  of  specimens,  making  a  grander  display  which  is  noticed 
by  ever}body.  —  W.  J.  B. 

Photography  in  Botany. —  To  illustrate  venation  and  the  nature  of 
the  surface  of  foliage  photography  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  far 
more  than  Is  now  commonly  thought  of.  We  have  seen  a  photograph 
from  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  coriaceous-leaved  oaks  of  the  Dutch  Indies 
which  was  truly  wonderful  In  Its  rendering.  —  A.  Gray,  in  American 
Journal  of  Science, 

[Photography  In  Entomology  will  prove  of  great  benefit,  especially  In 
representing,  with  accuracy,  the  venation  of  the  wings  of  the  Ilymenop- 
tera,  Lepldoptera  and  Dlptera.  We  value  very  highly  certain  photographs 
taken  for  us  several  years  ago  by  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill ;  and  Mr.  Carl 
Meincrth  of  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  has  taken  some  exceedingly  good  pic- 
tures of  Hymenoptera  and  Moths.  The  venation  of  Insects  is  exceed- 
ingly dlflScult  to  represent  by  the  pencil,  even  of  a  facile  and  skilled 
entomologist.  —  Editors.] 

Transformations  of  Parts  of  Flowers.  —  Professor  Koch  has  found 
that  in  a  fruit  of  Solannm  melongena,  the  five  anthers  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  five  smaller  capsules.  A  capsule  of  poppy  oflters,  In  the  cen- 
tre of  its  cavity,  a  small  elevation  (the  contlnuaUon  of  the  axis),  bearing 
a  number  of  smaller  capsules.  —  Nature. 
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Fertilization  of  Plants.  —Professor  Hildebrand  states  that  plants 
intermediate  between  the  Papaveraceae  and  tlie  Fnmarise  gave  the  greatest 
quantity  of  seeds  when  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  another  individ- 
ual of  the  same  species ;  less  when  tlie  poilen  was  taken  ft'om  anotlier 
flower  of  the  same  individual,  and  least  when  the  impregnation  took  place 
within  the  flower  itself.  For  EschschoUzia  CaHfornica^  the  proportion  of 
seeds  in  these  three  cases  was  as  twenty-four  to  nine  to  six.  Professor 
Fewzl  says  that  he  obtained  abundance  of  seeds  from  two  species  of 
Abutilon  by  fecundation  with  pollen  from  other  individuals,  and  that 
these  operations  are  best  performed  between  eight  and  nine  a.m. — 
Nature. 

In  Fours. —In  the  September  numl^er  of  the  Naturalist,  G.  F.  M. 
mentions  a  Trillium  erythrocarpum  having  its  parts  in  fours.  I  have  in 
my  collection  a  similar  specimen  of  T,  sessile^  found  on  the  Salamonie. 
Also  a  specimen  of  T.  recurvatum  from  the  same  locality,  having  its  parts 
in  twos;  two  leaves,  sepals,  petals  and  stigmas,  and  four  stamens. 

In  the  November  number,  C.  J.  S.  speaks  of  a  specimen  of  Zea  Mays, 
where  the  floral  organs  have  changed  offices.  I  have  often  observed  this 
freak  in  the  flelds ;  grains  among  the  staminate  flowers,  and  staminate 
flowers  surmonnting  the  rachis.  I  have  also  seen  the  entire  fascicle  of 
Mtaminatc  flowers  transformed  into  a  tufl  of  little  green  blades. — R.  IT. 
FisiiKR,  Arba^  Indiana, 

Androgynous  Inflorescence.  —  Such  inflorescences  have  been  found 
on  Zea,  Populus,  Fagus,  Carpinus,  Betxila  humilis  and  B.  alba,  as  also  on 
Pinus  nigra ;  the  small  scale,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  female  blossom, 
developing  itself  into  an  anther.  —  Nature, 


ZOOLOGY. 

Relation  of  the  Physical  to  the  Biological  Sciences. — With 
reference  to  those  branches  of  science  in  which  we  are  more  or  less 
concerned  with  the  phenomena  of  life,  my  own  studies  give  me  no  right 
to  address  you.  I  regret  this  the  less  because  my  predecessor  and  my 
probable  successor  in  the  presidential  chair  are  both  of  well-known 
eminence  in  this  department.  But  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted,  as  a 
physicist,  and  viewing  the  question  flrom  the  physical  side,  to  express  to 
you  my  views  as  to  the  relation  which  the  physical  bear  to  the  biological 
sciences. 

No  other  physical  science  has  been  bronght  to  such  perfection  as 
mechanics ;  and  in  mechanics  we  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  generality  of  its  laws,  of  their  applicability  to  bodies 
organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  living  as  well  as  dead.  Thus  in  a  railway 
collision,  when  a  train  is  suddenly  arrested  the  passengers  are  thrown 
forward,  by  virtue  of  thp  inertia  of  their  bodies,  precisely  according  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  motion  of  dead  matter.    So  trite  has  the  Idea 
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become  that  the  reference  to  it  may  seem  childish ;  but  from  mechanics 
let  us  pass  on  to  chemistry,  and  the  case  will  be  found  by  no  means  so 
clear.  When  chemists  ceased  to  be  content  with  the  mere  ultimate 
analysis  of  organic  substances,  and  set  themselves  to  study  their  proxi- 
mate constituents,  a  great  number  of  definite  chemical  compounds  were 
obtained  which  could  not  be  formed  artificially.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
have  been  the  usual  opinion  at  that  time  among  chemists  as  to  their  mode 
of  formation.  Probably  it  may  have  been  imagined  that  chemical  afiini- 
ties  were  indeed  concerned  in  their  formation,  but  controlled  and  modi- 
fied by  an  assumed  vital  force.  But  as  the  science  progressed  many  of 
these  organic  substances  were  formed  artificially.  In  some  cases  from 
other  and  perfectly  distinct  organic  substances,  in  other  cases  actually 
from  their  elements.  This  statement  must  indeed  be  accepted  with  one 
qualification. 

It  was  stated  several  years  ago  by  M.  Pasteur,  and  I  believe  the  state- 
ment still  remains  trae,  that  no  substance,  the  solution  of  which  possesses 
the  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized  light  had 
been  formed  artificially  from  substances  not  possessing  that  property. 
Now  several  of  the  natural  substances  which  are  deemed  to  have  been 
produced  artificially  are  active,  in  the  sense  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization,  and  therefore  in  these  cases  the  inactive  artificial  substances 
cannot  be  absolutely  identical  with  the  natural  ones.  But  tiie  inactivity 
of  the  artificial  substance  is  readily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
artificial  substance  bears  to  the  natural  the  same  relation  as  raccmlc  acid 
bears  to  tartaric;  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  mixture  of  the  natural  sub- 
stance with  its  image  in  a  mirror.  And  when  we  remember  by  what  a 
peculiar  and  troublesome  process  M.  Pasteur  succeeded  in  separating 
racemic  acid  into  the  right-handed  and  left-handed  tartaric  acids,  it  will 
be  at  once  understood  how  easily  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  of  the  existence 
In  the  natural  substance  of  the  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  right- 
handed  and  the  other  left-handed,  but  otherwise  Identical,  may  have 
escaped  detection.  This  is  a  curious  point,  to  the  clearing  up  of  which 
it  is  desirable  that  chemists  should  direct  their  attention.  Waiving  then 
the  difference  of  activity  or  Inactivity,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  of 
a  simple  physical  explanation,  though  the  correctness  of  that  explanation 
remains  to  be  investigated,  we  may  say  that  at  the  present  time  a  consid- 
erable number  of  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  natural  organic 
substances  have  been  formed  in  the  laboratory.  That  being  the  case  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  plant  or  animal  from  which 
those  organic  substances  were  obtained  they  were  formed  by  the  play  of 
ordinary  chemical  aflSnlty,  not  necessarily  nor  probably  by  the  same  series 
of  reactions  by  which  they  were  formed  in  the  laboratory,  where  a  high 
temperature  is  commonly  employed,  but  still  by  chemical  reactions  of 
some  kind,  under  the  agency  in  many  cases  of  light,  an  agency  sometimes 
employed  by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.  And  since  the  boundary  line 
between  the  natural  substances  which  have,  and  those  which  have  not, 
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been  formed  arllflcinlly  is  one  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  siroplj  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  our  knowledge,  and  is  continually  changing  as  new 
processes  arc  discovered,  we  are  led  to  extend  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
various  chemical  substances  of  wliich  organic  structures  are  made  up. 

But  do  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  to  which,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
infer,  living  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  in  absolute  subjec- 
tiou,  together  with  those  of  capillary  attraction,  of  dlflfhslon,  etc.,  account 
for  the  formation  of  an  organic  structure,  as  distinguished  from  the  elab- 
oration of  the  chemical  substances  of  which  it  is  composed?  No  more,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  the  laws  of  motion  account  for  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  though  the  ponderable  matter  so  uniting  is 
sul)ject  to  the  laws  of  motion  during  the  act  of  union  Just  as  well  as 
before  and  alter.  In  the  various  processes  of  cr}'8tallizatlon,  of  precipi- 
tation, etc.,  which  we  witness  In  dead  matter,  I  cannot  sec  the  faintest 
shadow  of  an  approach  to  the  formation  of  an  organic  structure,  still  less 
to  the  wonderful  series  of  changes  which  are  concerned'  In  the  growth 
and  perpetuation  of  even  the  lowliest  plant.  Admitting  to  the  Aill  as 
highly  probable,  though  not  completely  demonstrated,  the  applicability  to 
living  beings  of  the  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  with  reference  to 
dead  matter,  I  feel  constrained,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a  mysterious  something  \y\ng  hey ond  —  a  somQthing  sui  generis y  which 
I  regard,  not  as  balancing  and  suspending  the  ordinary  physical  laws,  but 
as  working  with  them  and  through  them  to  the  attainment  of  a  designed 
end. 

What  this  something,  which  we  call  life,  may  be,  is  a  profound  mystery. 
We  know  not  how  many  links  In  the  chain  of  secondary  causation  may 
yet  remain  behind;  we  know  not  how  few.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
indeed  to  assume  In  any  case  that  we  had  already  reached  the  last  link, 
and  to  charge  with  Irreverence  a  fellow-worker  who  attempted  to  push 
his  Investigations  yet  one  step  farther  back.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a 
thick  darkness  enshrouds  all  beyond,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  it  to  be 
Impossible  that  we  should  have  reached  even  the  last  link  of  the  chain ;  a 
stage  where  farther  progress  is  unattainable,  and  we  can  only  refer  the 
highest  law  at  which  we  stopped  to  the  flat  of  an  Almighty  Power.  To 
assume  the  contrary  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Is  practically  to  remove  the 
first  cause  of  all  to  an  infinite  distance  from  us.  The  boundary,  how- 
ever, between  what  is  clearly  known  and  what  Is  veiled  In  impenetrable 
darkness  is  not  ordinarily  thus  sharply  defined.  Between  the  two  there 
lies  a  misty  region.  In  which  loom  the  ill-discerned  forms  of  links  of  the 
chain  which  are  yet  beyond  us.  But  the  general  principle  is  not  affected 
thereby.  Let  us  fearlesi<ly  trace  the  dependence  of  link  on  link  as  far  as 
It  may  be  given  us  to  trace  It,  but  let  us  take  heed  that  In  thus  studying 
second  causes  we  forget  not  the  first  cause,  nor  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
wonderful  proofs  of  design  which,  In  the  study  of  organized  beings  es- 
pecially, meet  us  at  every  turn.  —  President  Stoked  Address  to  the  British 
Association,    Scientific  Opinion. 
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NOTKS  OX  THE  DuCKS   FOUND    ON    THE    COAST    OF    MASSACHUSETTS    IN 

Winter.  —  [A  sporting  friend  in  Salem  sends  the  following  interesting 
notes  on  our  winter  ducks,  whicli,  though  differing  somewhat  from  the 
published  opinions  of  some  writers,  accord  in  the  main  with  notes  in  pre- 
vious lists  of  the  birds  of  Massachusetts.  While  adding  to  our  ornitho- 
logical record  many  facts  of  special  interest  in  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  our  ducks  in  winter,  they  are  also  important  as  confirmatory  in  the 
main  of  what  has  been  previously  written]  :  On  looking  over  the  **  List 
of  New  England  Birds**  I  find  some  statements  that  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  experience  as  a  sportsman. 

Mallard  (Anas  boschaa  Linn.).  **  Winter  resident ;  not  abundant."  This 
is  not  a  diving  duck,  but  feeds  the  same  as  our  tame  ducks,  and  is  usually 
found  in  fresh  waters.  I  have  never  seen  it  here  in  winter.  Perhaps  a 
bird  wounded  in  the  fall  may  stay  over,  but  /never  saw  any  in  winter. 
They  are  not  plenty  even  on  the  Chesapeake  waters  after  the  last  of 
November,  but  go  still  farther  south.  A  few  may  be  shot  on  the  Jersey 
marshes  in  winter. 

Pintail  Duck  {Dafila  acuta  Jenyns).  "Chiefly  along  the  coast.  Win- 
ter resident;  not  abundant.*'  I  have  never  found  one  of  these  ducks 
here  in  winter.  This  is  also  not  a  duck  that  dives  for  its  food  (and  hence 
cannot  feed  in  deep  water).  It  is  usually  a  ver>'  timid  duck,  and  con- 
stantly on  the  watch.  On  the  Delaware,  in  spring,  considerable  numbers 
are  shot.     By  some  it  is  called  Spring-tail. 

Scaup  Duck  {FuJix  marila  Baird).  **  Winter  resident.*'  I  never  saw  one 
of  these  here  in  winter.  Some  are  found  at  that  season  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  A  few  also  winter  on  the 
south  side  of  Cape  Cod. 

Red  Head  {Aythya  Americana  Bon.).  **  Winter  resident.**  None  to 
my  knowledge  winter  here.  They  are  a  strong  diver,  and  can  get  their 
food  even  in  winter,  if  they  will  eat  the  same  kind  of  food  that  our  Coot 
and  Old  Squaw  live  on. 

Canvasback  (Aythya  vaUisneria  Bon.).  "Chiefly  winter  resident;  not 
abundant.*'  Very  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  our  waters.  A  very  few  have 
been  shot.    A  few  may  be  found  in  the  waters  near  New  York. 

Golden  Eye  {Buctphala  Americana  Baird).  "  Common  winter  resident." 
Winters  from  Florida  to  Maine.  There  are  always  large  numbers  to  be 
seen  any  calm  day  in  winter  ft-om  our  lower  gunning  house  on  Rowley 
River. 

Buffel  Head  (Bucephala  alheola  Baird).  "  Abundant  winter  resident." 
Stay  late  in  fall  and  come  early  in  spring;  but  few,  if  any,  winter  here. 

Black  Duck  (Anas  ohacura  Gm.).  "Resident."  There  is  a  small  vari- 
ety of  this  duck  that  always  winters  with  us  and  can  be  procured  at  any 
time  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  from  September  to  April.  But  in 
early  spring  the  more  southern  ducks  of  this  species  come  north  and  stop 
a  little  time  here.  They  are  considerably  larger  than  those  that  winter 
in  our  bays.    The  ducks  of  this  species  usually  spend  the  day  at  sea  and 
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return  towards  eveDing  to  the  flats  and  marshes  to  feed,  for  they  are  not 
a  duck  that  dives  for  its  food,  but  tilt  up  as  our  puddle  ducks  do  when 
feeding. 

All  the  species  here  mentioned  may  have  been  seen  and  shot  by  others, 
but  so  far  as  I  have  observed  only  Coots,  Eiders,  Black  Ducks,  Velvet 
Ducks  and  Scoters  winter  here.  Since  most  ducks  are  strong  fliers, 
capable  of  traveliing  forty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour,  it  would  take  but  about 
one  night*s  flight  for  them  to  reach  us  from  Long  Island  Sound  or  even 
the  Delaware  waters,  and  a  few  warm  days  may  be  sufllcicnt  to  tempt 
some  here,  now  and  then,  that  are  not  probably  winter  residents,  a  fact 
that  may  have  been  overlooked  by  some  who  may  have  observed  certain 
of  them  here  in  winter. 

Is  Huxley's  Bathybius  an  Animal? — In  the  "  Microscopical  Journal  •* 
for  October,  1868,  is  a  memoir  by  Professor  Huxley,  **  On  some  organ- 
isms living  at  great  depths  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,"  in  which  he 
states  that  the  stickiness  of  the  deep-sea  mud  is  due  to  **  innumerable 
lumps  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance,"  each  lump  consisting  of 
granules,  coccoliths^  smd  foreign  bodies,  embedded  In  a  transparent,  color- 
less, and  structureless  matrix."  The  granules  form  heaps  which  are 
sometimes  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
"granule"  is  a  rounded  or  oval  disc,  which  is  stained  yellow  by  iodine, 
and  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid.  **  The  granule  heaps  and  the  transpa- 
rent gelatinous  matter  in  which  they  are  embedded,  represent  masses 
of  protoplasm."  One  of  the  masses  of  this  deep-sea  •'  urscMeim,"  may 
be  regarded  as  a  new  form  of  the  simplest  animated  beings  (Moner), 
and  Huxley  proposes  to  call  it  Bathybius,  The  "  Discolithi  and  the  Cya- 
tholithi"  some  of  which  resemble  the  "granules,"  are  said  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  protoplasm  of  Bathybius  as  the  spicula  of  sponges 
do  to  the  soft  parts  of  those  animals;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  spicula  of  sponges  are  embedded  in  a  matrix,  which  is  formed 
by  and  contains,  beside  the  spicula,  small  masses  of  living  or  germinal 
matter.  As  in  other  cases,  this  matrix,  with  the  living  matter  included, 
constitutes  the  "protoplasm"  of  Mr.  Huxley. 

Dr.  Wallich  has,  however,  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  In 
a  paper  "  On  the  Vital  Functions  of  the  Deep-sea  Protozoa,"  published 
in  No.  1  of  the  "Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,"  January,  1869,  this 
observer,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  this  and  kindred  studies,  states 
that  the  coccoliths  and  the  coccospheres  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to 
the  protoplasm  substance  referred  to  by  Huxley,  under  the  name  of 
Bathybius,  The  former  are  derived  ft-om  their  parent  coccospheres, 
which  are  independent  struotures  altogether.  "  Bathybius,**  instead  of 
being  a  widely  extending  living  protoplasm  which  grows  at  the  expense 
of  inorganic  elements,  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  complex  mass 
of  slime  with  many  foreign  bodies  and  the  deoris  of  living  organisms 
which  have  passed  away.  Numerous  living  forms  are,  however,  still 
found  on  it. 
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Dr.  Wallich  Is  of  opinion  that  each  coccosphere  is  just  as  much  an 
independent  structare  as  ThalassfcoHa  or  CoUosphaera,  and  that,  as  in 
other  cases,  **  nutrition  is  effected  by  a  vital  act,"  which  enables  the 
organism  to  extract  from  the  surrounding  medium  the  elements  adapted 
for  its  nutrition.  These  are  at  length  converted  into  its  sarcode  and 
shell  material.  In  fact,  in  these  lowest,  simplest  forms  we  find  evidence 
of  the  working  of  an  inherent  vital  power,  and  in  them  nutrition  seems 
to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plex beings.  In  all  cases  the  process  involves,  besides  physical  and 
chemical  changes,  purely  vital  actions,  which  cannot  be  imitated,  and 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  physics  and  chemistry.  —  Lionkl  Bral, 
in  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 

Reason  and  Instinct.  —  Under  this  title  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  devotes  a 
chapter  of  his  *'  Eight  Year's  Wanderings  in  Ceylon,"  to  symptoms  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  in  animals,  and  narrates  a  story  of  his  hound  '*Blne- 
beard,"  which  was  called  to  mind  by  your  accouilt  of  the  Spider  and  Mud- 
wasp  on  page  891  of  the  September  Naturalist.  To  condense  a  little, 
the  facts  were  these :  "  Sir  Samuel  was  hunting  in  a  rolling  country 
divided  by  Jungles  into  so-called  patinas,  with  a  large  and  deep  river  flow- 
ing through  the  centre.  The  pack  had  disappeared,  but  after  a  long  time 
Rpent  in  searching  for  them.  Sir  Samuel  saw  from  one  of  the  grassy 
knolls  that  commanded  the  patina,  an  elk  swimming  out  fk'om  the  Jungle, 
and  succeeded  with  the  gray  hounds,  remaining  by  him,  in  running  her 
down  shortly  after  she  landed : 

**  We  were  cutting  up  the  elk,  when  we  presently  heard  old  Bluebeard's  voice  flir  away  In 
the  Jungle,  and,  tlilnklng  he  niiglit  perhaps  be  running  another  elk,  we  ran  to  a  liill  which  over- 
looked the  river,  and  kept  a  bright  lookout.  We  soon  discovered  that  he  was  true  upon  the 
same  game,  and  we  watched  ills  plan  of  hunting,  being  anxious  to  see  whether  he  could  hunt 
upon  an  elk  that  had  kept  to  water  for  so  long  a  time. 

On  his  entrance  to  the  patina  by  the  river's  l)ank,  he  Immediately  took  to  water  and  swam 
■cross  the  stream;  here  he  carefully  hunted  the  edge  for  several  hundred  yards  down  the 
river,  but,  Unding  nothing,  he  returned  to  tlie  Jungle  at  the  point  (V-om  which  the  river  flowed. 
Here  he  again  took  to  water,  and.  swimming  back  to  the  bank  from  which  he  had  at  first 
started,  he  Iande<l  and  made  a  vain  cast  down  the  hollow.  Back  he  returnetl  after  his  fruitless 
■earcli,  and  once  more  he  took  to  water.  I  began  to  dispair  of  the  possibility  of  his  finding; 
bat  the  true  old  hound  was  now  swimming  steadily  down  the  stream,  crossing  and  recrossing 
from  either  bank,  and  still  pursuing  his  course  down  the  river.  At  length  he  reached  the  spot 
where  I  knew  that  the  elk  had  landed,  and  we  eagerly  watched  to  see  if  he  would  pass  tlie 
•cent,  as  he  was  now  several  yards  IVom  the  bank.  He  was  nearly  abreast  of  the  spot,  when  he 
lamed  sharp  in  and  landed  in  the  exact  place;  his  deep  and  Joyous  note  rung  across  the  patlnaa, 
and  away  went  the  gallant  old  hound  in  fUll  cry  upon  the  scent,  while  I  could  not  help  shouting, 
*  Hurrah  fbr  old  Bluebeard!  *  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  dead  elk  — a  speci- 
men of  a  true  hound,  who  certainly  had  exhibited  a  large  share  of  reason.*  *'—  P. 

Malformations  in  Inskcts.  —  In  the  summer  of  1808  I  observed  on 
several  occasions  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  specimens  of 
the  Dragon-fly  with  a  curious  malformation,  or  arrest  of  development  of 
the  wing.  In  an  individual  I  specially  observed,  the  skKi  had  just  been 
cast,  and  the  wings,  not  having  yet  hardened,  were  quite  soft  and  delicate 
to* the  touch.  In  one  of  the  wings  was  a  lump-like  unexpanded  portion 
reducing  the  size  of  the  limb  nearly  one-half.    The  malformation  was 
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similar  in  each  of  the  instances  noticed  by  me,  and  was  so  serions  as  to 
prevent  the  fligtit  of  the  insect,  it  invariably  falling  to  the  ground  on 
being  thrown  into  the  air,  and  being  quite  unable  to  raise  itself. 

A  like  deformity,  with  like  results,  I  had  previously  found  to  be  not 
uncommon  in  the  Ephemera,  which  is  produced  in  such  countless  multi- 
tudes in  the  lake  region.  The  only  wonder  is  that  creatures  so  fragile 
that  almost  the  touch  of  a  flnger  injures  them,  should  be  brought  Into 
existence  in  such  myriads,  generally  unharmed  and  perfect. 

I  saw  two  examples  of  a  more  singular  case  of  malformation  in  the 
beau ti fill  pale  green  Moon-moth  (Actias  Luna).  The  wing  was  similarly 
dwarfed  or  contracted,  a  large  portion  towards  the  extremity  being  unex- 
panded  and  hardened.  The  coloring  matter  and  fluids  which  should  have  ^ 
passed  down  to  perfect  the  development  remained  above  in  greenish 
blisters,  protruding  the  skin  of  the  wing  on  each  side.  On  breaking  this 
the  contents  escaped.  By  pressing  those  blisters  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
ject the  colored  fluid  In  any  direction  within  the  wing;  the  motions  being 
quite  perceptible  In  the  Increased  brilliancy  of  color  of  the  parts  where 
the  fluid  passed.  —  Henry  Gillman,  Detroit^  Michigan. 

The  Cotton  or  Army  Worm  of  the  South.  —  The  Secretary  (of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London)  read  a  communication  respecting  the 
injury  done  to  the  cotton  crop  in  liOulsiana  by  the  **  Army  Worm,"  the 
larva  of  Heliothis  armigera  (undonbtedly  the  Anomis  ryUna,  Eds.) 

^  It  sUted  that  the  crop  was  in  dan/rer  of  being  entirely  eaten  up.  Some  years  ago  the  plan- 
ters of  Louisiana,  tempted  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  wliich  was  then  selling  at  fifteen  i>ence  a 
ponnd,  began  to  cultivate  cotton,  which  had  been  almost  abandoned.  The  sugar-cane  became 
of  secondary  Importance;  but  the  caterpillars  arrived,  and  swept  away  the  hopes  of  the  plant- 
ers in  a  f^w  days  The  noise  made  by  the  multitudes  of  the  voracious  Insects  was  described  a> 
audible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  to  resemble  the  crackling  of  a  house  on  Are.  It  was 
thuught  for  a  long  time  that  the  Army  worm  only  visited  Lower  Louisiana,  but  this  was  an 
error;  In  1788,  tliese  insects  destroyed  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  cott4)n  In  the  Bahamas; 
they  caused  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  be  given  up  in  many  of  the  West  Indian  .Islands,  and 
the  case  was  almost  the  same  in  Eg>'pt;  in  1793  this  insect  visited  Georgia,  and  in  1800  it  ravaged 
South  Carolina;  four  years  later  they  descended  on  the  whole  of  I^ulsiana;  and  Iq  1825  they 
ravaged  the  whole  of  the  Southern  States,  and  it  was  very  difficult  even  to  get  seed  fbr  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  last  general  visitation  was  in  1845.  Tlie  Army  worm  appears  often  In 
Guiana  and  other  parts  of  South  America.** 

Blackbirds  in  Winter.  — Since  the  flrst  week  In  December  there  have 
been  two,  and  part  of  the  time  three.  Rusty  Blackbirds  constantly  about 
one  of  my  barns.  At  the  same  locality  a  number  of  Cow  Blackbirds  were 
seen  last  winter  and  the  winter  before.  They  appeared  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  left  the  last  of  March.  Sometimes  only  three  or  four 
were  observed,  but  the  highest  number  'seen  was  nineteen.  They  were 
usually  very  tame,  allowing  one  to  approach  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
them.  Their  only  note  was  a  sort  of  a  whistle,  uttered  while  sitting  on  the 
top  of  an  apple-tree.  The  Cow  Blackbirds  were  usually  very  active,  but 
the  Rusty  Blackbirds  seemed  much  pinched  with  cold,  and  In  cold  days 
sat  crouched  down  on  their  feet.  —  Robert  Howell,  Xichoh,  Tidga 
Countyy  N,  F.,  Jan.  11,  1870. 
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How  THE  ScuLFiuuED  TURTLE  {Olyptemys  insculpta  Ag.)  deposits  her 
EGOS.  —  [The  following  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  Gammons,  of 
West  Newton.  I  think  it  exceedingly  interesting,  and  send  it  for  publi- 
cation.—  C.  J.  M.] 

I  was  passing  thix>ugh  a  cornfield  in  Weston,  when  I  observed  a  turtle 
scratching  about  a  hill  of  corn  with  one  of  her  forefeet.  I  paused  and 
watched  her  movements.  She  went  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  hills,  and 
seemed  to  try  them,  but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  suit  her;  finally  she 
came  to  one  where  she  began  to  dig  in  earnest  with  both  forefeet;  turning 
around  with  her  hind-feet  acting  as  a  pivot  she  continued  to  dig  until  she 
had  formed  a  complete  circle  with  the  dirt  thrown  in  the  centre.  She 
then  reversed  her  position  by  placing  her  forefeet  in  the  centre  and 
supporting  herself  by  these  alone,  she  with  her  hind-feet  threw  out  the 
earth;  at  the  same  time  turning  around  until  the  hole  was  about  six 
inches  deep  and  about  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  She  then  began  to 
tread  it  down  hard  on  the  bottom.  She  then  came  out  to  the  edge  and 
Immediately  deposited  eighteen  eggs,  with  the  space  of  about  a  minute 
between  each  deposit.  Sometimes  two  would  come  out  very  nearly 
together.  When  she  had  finished  laying  she  filled  the  hole  by  standing 
on  her  forefeet  as  before,  and  using  her  hind  ones  as  shovels.  When 
about  one  inch  of  earth  was  thrown  in,  she  would  get  in  and  tread  it 
solid.  This  continued  until  the  hole  was  filled,  when,  after  smoothing 
and  treading  carefully,  she  crawled  away.  She  measured  nine  inches 
wide  by  twelve  long.     The  soil  where  she  dug  was  very  sandy. 

Anecdote  of  the  Sparrow-hawk. —  An  old  gentleman  once  told  me 
the  following  incident  of  this  bird  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  truth:  "One 
day  as  I  was  sitting  by  my  window  looking  over  the  thriving  little  town 
of  D ,  my  attention  was  turned  towards  a  tame  cat  which  was  cross- 
ing the  street,  and  bearing  a  large  mouse  in  her  mouth,  evidently  a  treat 
for  her  young.  But  she  came  well  nigh  losing  it,  for  a  sparrow-hawk 
came  flying  over,  and  seeing  the  mouse  in  her  mouth,  made  a  sudden 
swoop  and  tried  to  seize  it  with  its  talons,  but  did  not  succeed.  The 
hawk  continued  its  attempts  until  they  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  when  the  cat  disappeared  under  the  sidewalk,  and  the  hawk  flew 
off  into  the  forest."  —  T.  Allison,  De  Witty  Iowa. 

Hybrid  Fowls.  —  By  chance  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  two  or 
three  years  a  pair  of  hybrid  fowls,  bred  from  an  ordinary  dung-hill  cock 
and  a  guinea  hen.  Not  having  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
this  is  an  isolated  instance  worthy  of  note,  I  have  addressed  these  few 
lines  to  you,  since  if  the  case  is  worthy  of  attention  1  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  you  any  information  concerning  them  that  is  in  my  power.  —  Ward 
Bachelor,  Waverly,  Pa. 

[If  not  too  late  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  description  of  the  fowls. 
W^ill  our  readers  inform  us  of  any  similar  cases  they  may  have  authentic 
knowledge  of.  —Eds.] 
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The  Ruby-crowned  KiNGLKT. — All  our  standard  works  on  American 
ornithology  describe  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  as  presenting  little  or 
DO  sexual  differences  in  color,  both  males  and  females  being  said  to  pos- 
sess the  red  crest  when  mature;  those  without  it  being  regarded  as 
young  or  immature  birds.  I  have  long  questioned  whether  this  is  so,  but 
have  not  of  late  had  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Jillson,  writing  to  me  recently  about  them,  says  he  thinks 
there  is  some  mistake  about  them.  He  says  **as  far  as  I  know,  ail  nat- 
uralists describe  the  female  as  having  the  red  on  the  head.  I  have  taken 
from  three  to  a  dozen  every  season  in  May ;  have  dissected  most  of  them 
but  have  never  found  one  that  had  the  red  that  was  not  a  male.  I  have 
never  taken  any  without  the  red  until  after  the  form^^r  had  all,  or  nearly 
all,  gone  north.  Those  without  the  red  have  always  proved  to  be  females, 
and  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  sing;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  shot 
one  with  the  red  crown  but  that  I  had  heard  it  sing." 

What  now  is  the  experience  of  others?  Does  the  female  ever  have  the 
red  crown?— J.  A.  Allen. 

The  Crocodile  in  Florida.  —  Professor  Wyman  describes,  in  the 
**  American  Journal  of  Science"  for  January,  tlie  skull  of  a  true  Croco- 
dile shot  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River,  Florida.  He  remarks  that 
**it  has  been  shown  by  different  paleontologists,  especially  by  Dr.  Leldy 
and  Professor  Cope,  that  several  species  of  Crocodlllans  existed  In  North 
America  during  the  Cretaceous  and  Miocene  periods,  all  of  which  became 
extinct.  At  the  present  time  two  living  species  of  true  Crocodiles,  viz : 
C  acutus  and  C.  rhombifer^  are  known  in  South  America,  and  both  range 
as  far  north  as  Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  tind 
a  record  of  the  presence  of  either  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  the  Alligator  being  the  only  representative  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs."    He  considers  the  Florida  specimen  as  the  Crocodilus  acutus. 

House  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus).  — The  recent  introduction  of  this 
interesting  and  useful  little  foreigner  to  Boston,  with  a  view  to  his 
naturalization  and  domestication  throughout  our  New  England  States, 
appears,  I  opine,  In  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment,  and  to  call  for  some 
notice  and  gratulatlon.  Although  we  cannot  restrict  him  to  city  life, 
it  is  certain  that  he  will  Instinctively  discover  for  himself  locations 
suitable  to  his  peculiar  habits  and  economy.  Already  he  has  appeared  in 
some  of  the  suburban  towns.  In  passing  a  few  days  since  through  one 
of  the  most  frequented  streets  of  this  village,  I  was  unexpectedly  sur- 
prised and  gratified  In  recognizing  a  merry  party  of  six  of  our  new 
English  friends  of  both  sexes;  some  picking  out  the  half  digested  grain 
among  the  horse  droppings  on  the  road ;  others,  merrily  chirping  and  ar- 
ranging their  toilets  on  the  trees  of  an  adjacent  pear  orchard,  among 
which  a  quantity  of  loose  stable  litter  had  been  strewn ;  In  such  circum- 
stances they  appeared  to  be  quite  at  home  and  vastly  enjoying  themselves. 
He  Is  a  social,  bold,  cunning  and  gregarious  bird ;  domestic,  yet  impatient 
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of  restraint,  and  his  loquacity  and  pugnacious  disposition  are  at  times  quite 
amusing,  and  if  snccessftiUy  acclimated,  we  may  expect  eventually  to  find 
him  generally  dispersed  among  our  villages  and  farmsteads,  as  well  as 
on  the  crowded  streets  of  our  cities,  where  his  presence  may  be  encour- 
aged and  his  person  protected  by  wise  and  salutary  laws.  S(»me  little 
attention  to  his  natural  wants  during  our  usually  severe  and  protracted 
winters,  when  the  earth  is  bound  by  frost  or  enveloped  with  snow,  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  dally  handfUls  of  grain  and  a  snug  shelter  under  the  eaves 
of  the  barn  or  outhouse,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  the  extent  of  his  de- 
mands on  our  sympathies,  and  with  his  cheerful  company  and  active  ser- 
vice during  the  ensuing  season  in  exterminating  those  insectivorous  pests 
of  the  garden  and  orchard,  the  curculio,  cankerworm  {Et  sui  generis), 
would  be  found  an  ample  remuneration,  and  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
sound  apples  and  luscious  plums  we  might  expect  as  one  of  many  other 
beneficial  results.  —  J.  R.  Collete,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Dimorphism  in  the  Higher  Worms.  —  The  distinguished  Swiss  nat- 
uralist, M.  Clapar^de,  In  a  recent  article:  "Researches  on  the  Annelids," 
published  in  the  **BibliothSque  Universelle,  Archives  des  Sciences  Phys- 
iques et  Naturelles,**  gives  an  abstract  of  his  studies  of  the  annelids  of  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  in  which  he  confirms  the  discovery  of  Malmgren  (noticed 
in  the  Naturalist,  Vol.  Hi,  p.  494)  that  Heteronereis  is  a  form  of  the  old 
genus  Nereis.  He  states  that  Elilers,  in  1867,  in  his  *'  Die  Borstenwurmer," 
a  work  on  the  higher  annelids,  has  shown  the  undoubted  specific  unity  of 
Nereis  cuUrifera  and  Heteronereis  lobulata  ;  of  Nereis  pelagica^  and  Heteron- 
ereis grandifolia ;  of  Nereis  Dumerilii  and  Heteronereis  fucicola ;  of  Ne- 
reis vexillosaj  and  Heteronereis  Middendorfii ;  of  Nereis  fucata  and  Hetero- 
nereis glaucopis,  and  another  Heteronereis  form  to  Nereis  Agassizii  and 
Nereis  virens.  He  thinks  the  Nereids  are  transformed  into  Hcteronereids 
at  the  time  of  sexual  maturity.  Clapnr&de  states,  however,  that  ail  the 
species  of  Nereis  do  not  have  a  Heteron^reid  form,  as  the  species  of  Ne- 
reis far  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  so-called  genus  Heteronereis. 

He  thus  concludes:  **The  fact  of  animals  presenting  two  sexual  forms 
Is  not  entirely  new.  The  beautiful  observations  of  M.  M.  Leuckart  and 
Mecznikow,  and  those  of  M.  Schneider  on  the  Ascaris  nigrovenosa,  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  analogous  cases  among  the  Nematodes,  where 
one  of  the  generations,  it  is  true,  is  hermaphrodite,  and  the  other  presents 
separate  sexes.  But,  among  the  Acalephs,  certain  Geryonidae  (Carma- 
n'lta),  according  to  M.  Haeckei,  and  among  the  Nematodes,  the  Leptodera 
appendicnlata,  according  to  M.  Claus,  present  two  sexual  foi*ms,  for  each 
of  which  * gonochorisme*  is  the  rule.  The  history  of  the  Axolotls,  which 
M.  Dumeril  has  acquainted  us  with,  off*ers  certain  points  of  analogy  with 
that  of  Nereis  Dumerilii." 

The  bearing  of  these  remarkable  discoveries,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
dimorphic  forms  of  insects,  on  Darwinism,  and  especially  Professor 
Cope's  theory  of  the  origin  of  genera,  i^  startling,  and  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  the  latter  phase  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
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Disposal  of  tiir  Placenta.  —  Noticing  in  the  Naturalist  passing  al- 
lasions  to  this  subject,  I  desire  to  add  my  testimony  in  the  case.  I  have 
closely  observed  cats  and  dogs  in  the  act  of  parturition,  and  am  in  posi- 
tion to  affirm  that  these  animals  devour  the  afterbirth.  It  would  ration- 
ally be  inferred  flrom  the  fact  that  a  cat's  bed,  no  matter  how  numerous 
her  progeny,  shows  nothing  but  a  few  blood  stains,  and  those  made  by  the 
liquor  amnii.  The  lying-in  of  a  bitch  that  I  watched  through  the  whole 
process,  and  had  under  observation  for  some  days  afterward,  Aimished 
some  other  interesting  particulars.  The  uterus  expelled  its  contents  at 
short  intervals,  one  foetus  at  a  time,  each  emerging  entire,  without  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  and  so  of  course,  accompanied  by  the  secundines 
Intact.  The  mother  at  once  seized  the  fluctuating  mass  with  her  teeth, 
tore  it  open,  spilt  the  water,  and  shook  out  the  puppy.  She  then  hastily 
took  the  placenta  and  membranes  in  her  mouth,  chewing  and  swallowing 
convulsively  until  the  whole  mass  was  in  her  throat,  the  fUnis  meanwhile 
hanging  out  of  her  mouth  with  the  puppy  still  attached,  its  abdomen 
touching  her  muzzle.  At  this  point  she  began  to  bite  the  cord,  about  an 
inch  from  the  umbilicus,  and  chewed  it  off,  using  not  the  incisor,  but 
the  canine  teeth.  A  few  drops  of  blood  followed  the  severing  of  the 
cord;  the  puppy  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  while  the  mother  rested, 
apparently  asleep,  after  her  pain  and  fatigue.  The  process  was  substan- 
tially repeated  in  each  instance.  In  this  accouchmeut  there  were  nine 
puppies ;  consequently  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  flesh  taken  into  the 
mother's  stomach  may  be  formed. 

Here  are  two  points  for  consideration.  In  the  mode  of  severing  the 
cord  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the  instinct,  or  perhaps  rather  necessity, 
that  effects  laceration,  instead  of  clean  cutting,  and  thus  obviates  hemor- 
rhage ;  for  lacerated  vessels  do  not  bleed.  It  raises  a  question  now  ex- 
tensively discussed  by  obstetricians ;  and,  indeed,  -one  might  ask  with 
propriety,  was  Cain's  navel-string  tied?  Secondly,  it  is  probable  that  the 
secundines  are  not  wasted,  but  on  the  contrary  ftirnish  sustenance  to  the 
mother  for  a  time.  In  the  case  to  which  I  have  special  reference  the 
mother  did  not  leave  her  bed  for  forty-eight  hours,  nor  could  she  be  in- 
duced to  take  food  brought  to  her  during  that  time.  The  mass  was  cer- 
tainly digested,  and  its  nourishment  assimilated,  as  was  evident  n*om  the 
appearance  of  what  was  voided  on  the  third  day.  — Elliott  Coues. 

Summer  Rkd  Bird.— I  have  Just  learned,  through  Mr.  Winfleld  Steams, 
of  Amherst  (in  a  letter  to  the  Naturai.ist),  that  a  specimen  of  the  Sum- 
mer Red  Bird  {Pi/ranga  astiva),  was  shot  in  August,  1867,  in  that  town, 
this  making  the  third  instance  now  known  of  the  capture  of  this  southern 
bird  in  this  state. 

Much  is  doubtless  still  to  be  learned  respecting  our  Massachusetts 
birds,  especially  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  many  of  the 
rarer  species.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  having  facts  of  interest  re- 
specting such  species  will  see.  flt  to  report  them  in  the  Naturalist.  —  J. 
A.  Allkx. 
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Thk  Osprky  {Pandion  haliaitus).  —  Mr.  Allen,  on  page  569  of  Vol.  lit 
of  the  Naturalist,  refers  to  the  desertion  of  the  seaboard  of  Massachu- 
setts by  this  biixl.  I  will  relate  an  incident  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion some  time  since  showing  that  the  Osprey  is  still,  or  recently,  a  very 
near  neighbor  and  affording  some  expectation  of  his  return  to  our  coasts 
where  conditions  suitable  to  his  peculiar  habits  still  exist. 

Walking  from  Bristol  to  Warren,  R.  I.,  in  May,  1868, 1  noticed  with  a 
pleasant  surprise  an  eyrie  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  on  the  denuded  top  of 
a  stunted  oak  or  butternut,  at  an  elevation,  Judging  from  my  distance,  of 
less  than  twenty  feet  flrom  the  ground,  located  near  a  solitary  farmstead, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike,  and  with  but  few 
other  trees  of  dwarfish  growth  scattered  at  intervals  around.  The  female 
bird  appeared  to  be  busily  engaged  in  collecting  material  and  repairing 
her  nest;  the  male  meanwhile  sedulously  pursuing  his  piscatory  avoca- 
tion over  the  adjacent  bay.  1  presume  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in 
identiiying  the  species  on  this  occasion,  having  had  some  years  previoil^ 
a  fair  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  these  birds  on  the  estate  of 
my  friend,  Dr.  Parmley,  near  Shrewsbury  Inlet,  New  Jersey.  —  J.  R.  Col- 
LBTE,  Somervilley  Mass. 

The  Great  Auk.  —  The  statement  (Amer.  Nat.,  iii,  p.  530)  that  **the 
Great  Auk  or  Gare-fowl,  fortunately  for  itself  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
receive  more  than  one  scientitlc  name  '*  is  incorrect.  I  give  several  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila.,  1866),  and  believe 
others  might  be  found.  The  tips  of  the  wiugs  are  not  white,  an  stated 
(1.  c),  the  primaries  not  being  thus  marked.  I  siiould  judge  'Mess  than 
thirty  specimens  of  the  egg  ....  now  preserved"  (op.  cit.  p.  530),  to 
be  an  underestimate.  Mr.  Robert  Champley  (Annals  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
1864,  p.  235— fide  Hartl.  Jahrest.  1864,  p.  27),  records  fifty-three.  Those 
who  hesitate  to  credit  comparatively  southern  localities  for  the  species 
should  consult  the  paper  of  one  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Professor  A.  Newton.  (Ibis,  Oct.,  1862).  Some  of  Nuttall's  obser- 
vations are  more  poetical  than  reliable.  Lastly,  we  have  no  proof  that 
the  Great  Auk  is  extinct;  the  negative  evidence  in  the  case  is  not  so 
weighty  that  Professor  Newton  could  not  say  with  propriety  **I  think 
there  is  yet  a  chance  of  the  Great  Auk  still  existing"  (ibid.,  p.  23). — 
Ellioit  Coues. 

A  Rare  Visitor.  —  A  specimen  of  Pomarine  Jager  (Lestris  Pomarina), 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Vincent  Barnard  on  the  fourth  of  July  last,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster  County,  Penn.  An  adult 
bird  of  the  same  species  was  procured,  during  the  summer  of  1840,  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  same  river  by  Professor  Baird.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  adults  of  this  species  seldom  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  even  in  the  severest  winters,  young  birds  only  making 
their  appearance  along  the  New  England  Coast,  their  occurrence  in  mid- 
summer may  well  be  considered  as  quite  remarkable.  *♦* 

AMER.    naturalist,   VOL.   IV.  8 
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Thk  Cow  Bird.  — In  the  second  number  of  "Nature,"  Professor 
Newton  lias  an  uncommonly  interesting  and  sagjcrestive  article  on  the 
variation  observed  in  Cuckoos'  eggs,  which  seems  to  depend  upon,  or  to 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  characters  of  the  eggs  of  the  birds  se- 
lected by  the  parasite  as  the  foster-parents  of  its  offspring.  Has  anything 
of  the  sort  been  determined  regarding  the  eggs  of  the  Cow-bird?  Do 
they  vary,  in  the  first  place,  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  the  Cuckoo's 
do ;  and  secondly,  do  they  ever  tend  unuiistakubly  to  assimilate  in  marking 
to  the  eggs  of  birds  usually  selected  by  the  Cow-bird  as  its  dupes?  Or, 
again  are  the  birds  so  chosen,  those  whose  eggs  have  any  special  resem- 
blance to  a  Cow-bird's?  It  is  not  always  so,  I  know;  but  is  it  so  some- 
times, frequently,  or  usually  ?  The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
our  ornithologists,  from  whom  it  would  be  well  to  hear.  — Elxjott  Coues. 

OccuuKKXCE  OF  THE  BiiowN  Pklican  IX  MASSACiiusKTrs.  —  Sluce  Writ- 
ing *' Notes  on  Some  of  the  Rarer  Birds  of  Massachusetts,"  I  have  re- 
(feived,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Martin,  fUrther  information  respecting 
the  Pelicans  mentioned  in  the  February  number  of  the  Natuualist.  The 
gentleman  who  saw  the  flock  referred  to  there,  and  who  fired  at  them, 
writes  that  tlie  number  was  five  instead  of  thirteen,  as  at  first  errone- 
ously reported,  and  that  they  were  the  smaller  brown  species  (Pelecanus 
fuscits)  instead  of  White  Pelicans.  They  came  in  flrom  the  sea,  appar- 
ently much  fatigued,  and  alighted  on  the  beach  near  the  Saukaty  Head 
lighthouse,  where  they  remained  till  driven  away  by  being  fired  ot.  A 
White  Pelican  seems,  however,  to  have  been  recently  killed  on  Brant 
Point,  Nantucket,  as  previously  stated.  The  Brown  Pelican  I  have  not 
known  to  occur  previously  so  far  north.  — J.  A.  Allkn. 

The  Chipmunk.  —  One  of  our  chipmunks  was  noticed  a  few  days  ago 
busily  nibbling  at  a  snake  that  had  been  recently  killed.  He  could  hardly 
be  driven  away,  and  soon  returned  to  his  feast  when  his  tormentors  had 
withdrawn  a  short  distance.  Does  the  Tamias  striatus  in  other  regions 
possess  such  carnivorous  propenslries? — A.  J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Mich, 

Albino  Rodents.  — In  the  back  yard  of  a  small  restaurant  in  this  city 
is  kept  a  beautiful  albino  squirrel,  of  the  black  and  gray  species  {Sriurus 
Carolinensis  Gm.).  It  was  taken  In  Central  Wisconsin,  where  another 
was  killed  at  the  same  time.  There  is  an  albino  rat  at  a  bird-store  in 
town.  —  W.  J.  Beal. 

CONCHOLOGICAL     SECTION     OF    THE    ACADEMY    OF    NATURAL    SCIENCES, 

Philadelphia,  Nov,  4th,  18G9.  —  Mr.  Tryon  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  specimens  of  Amnicola  grana  Say,  from  Carter  County.  Mis- 
souri, presented  this  evening.  This  very  minute  species  was  apparently 
unknown  to  Professor  Haldeman,  who  In  his  monograph  of  the  genus, 
merely  quotes  Say's  original  description  and  citation  of  locality  and  does 
not  figure  it.  The  species  was  for  years  considered  a  doubtful  one,  until 
Mr.  Tryon  had  discovered  It,  six  or  eight  years  ago,  existing  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  ditches  In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  T.  distributed  specimens  to  many  of  the  AmericaD  Conchologists, 
most  of  whom  informed  him  that  it  was  new  to  their  collections.  The 
donation  this  evening  (Nov.  4)  indicates  that  the  species  has  a  large  area 
of  distribution,  and  has  probably  been  overlooked  by  collectors  under  the 
supposition  that  it  was  merely  the  young  of  some  larger  species. 

At  the  meeting  held  December  2d,  Mr.  VV.  L.  Mactier  called  attention 
to  a  specimen  of  Dolium  melanostoma  Jay,  presented  by  him  this  evening. 
The  locality  of  this  shell  still  remains  a  mysteiy,  although  it  has  been 
recently  assigned  to  Japan.  Mr.  M.  also  presented  a  nearly  perfect  speci- 
men of  Voluta  Junonia  and  remarked  that  it  was  the  rarest  of  American 
VolutidaSf  and  was  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tryon  referring  to  Lis  remarks  made  at  a  former  meeting  in  refuta- 
tion of  Dr.  Gray's  opinion  that  Crepidula  plana  Say,  is  identical  with 
C.  fomicata  Linn.,  stated  that  additional  evidence  of  their  non-identity 
had  recently  been  presented  by  Mr.  George  H.  Perkins,  who  in  a  recent 
paper  states  'Hhat  the  ovi-capsules  of  plana  are  broader,  shorter,  and' 
thinner  than  those  of  fornicatay  and  the  ova  are  differently  situated." 


GEOLOGY. 

FORTHER    EVTOENCE     OF   THE     AFFINITY    BETWEEN    THE    DiNOSAURlAN 

Reptiles  and  Birds.  —  Professor  Huxley  reviewed  the  evidence  already 
cited  by  himself  and  others  (especially  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope),  in  favor  of  the 
ornithic  affinities  presented  by  the  Dlnosauria;  and  discusscH  at  length 
the  recently  ascertained  facts  which  bear  upon  this  question,  some  of 
the  most  important  of  which  are  derived  from  the  species  described 
by  him  In  the  preceding  paper  under  the  name  of  Ilypsilophodon  Foxii. 
He  summed  up  his  paper  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  clciueuts  of 
the  pelvic  arch  and  hinder  limb  In  the  ordinary  reptiles,  the  Dlnosauria 
and  Birds,  and  maintained  that  the  structure  of  the  pelvic  bones  (espec- 
ially the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  ischium  and  pubis),  the  relation 
between  the  distal  ends  of  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus  (which  is  per- 
fectly ornithic),  and  the  strong  cnemial  crest  of  the  tibia  and  the  direc- 
tion of  its  twist,  furnishes  additional  and  important  evidence  of  the 
affinities  between  the  Dlnosauria  and  Birds. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchlson,  who  had  taken  the  chair,  enquired  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  Hypsllophodon.  Mr.  Iluike  mentioned  that  Mr.  Fox  had. 
several  blocks  containing  remains  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hypsilopho- 
don,  all  procured  from  a  thin  baud  of  sandstone  near  Cowleaze  Chine. 
On  one  the  pelvis  is  almost  entire,  as  well  as  the  right  femur,  the  tibia, 
which  is  longer  than  the  femur,  four  long  metatarsal  bones,  and  an  astra- 
galus. All  the  long  bones  are  hollow.  Portions  of  at  least  eight  indi- 
viduals have  been  found  in  the  same  bed.  Mr.  Seeley  doubted  whether 
these  animals  should  be  called  reptiles  at  all,  as  they  seemed  to  him  to 
form  a  group  distinct  alike  from  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  but  occu- 
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pying  an  intermediate  position.  In  the  liinder  limbs  of  Pterodactylus  the 
analogies  were  closer  with  mammals  than  with  birds.  He  thought  it 
possible  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  Dinosauria 
was  due  to  the  Ainctions  they  performed  rather  than  to  any  actual  affinity 
with  birds.  The  President,  in  reply,  stated  that  Hypsilophodon,  from  the 
character  of  its  teeth,  probably  subsisted  on  hard  vegetable  food.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.'Fox  would  allow  a  closer  examination  of  his 
specimens  to  be  made.  He  was  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Seeley's  views. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  tended  rather 
to  break  down  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  groups  supposed  to  be 
distinct  than  to  authorize  the  creation  of  fresh  .divisions.  —  Nature,  Lon» 
don. 

Fossil  House  in  Missouiii.  —  In  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Loais 
Academy  of  Science  (Vol.  il,  p.  418),  Professor  Swallow  announced  the 
discovery  of  horse  remains  in  the  altered  drift  of  Kansas. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  announce  that  similar  remains  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  a  well  at  Papinville,  Bates  County.  Missouri.  Mr.  O. 
P.  Ohlingcr  procured  a  tooth  at  the  depth  of  thirty-one  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, resting  in  a  bed  of  sand  beneath  a  four  inch  stratum  of  bluish  clay  and 
gravel.  Above  the  last  was  thirty  feet  ten  inches  of  yellowish  clay  reach- 
ing to  the  surface.  Beneath  the  sand,  containing  the  tooth,  was  a  gravel 
bed  live  feet  in  thickness,  consisting  mostly  of  rounded  pebbles  resembling 
river  gravel,  generally  honistone,  many  partially,  and  some  firmly  adher- 
ing together.  Other  pebbles  shown  me  from  the  same  bed  were  of  iron 
ore,  coal  and  micaceous  sandstone.  I  was  farther  informed  that  some  re- 
mains of  fluvuitile  shells  were  found.  I  sent  the  tooth  to  Professor 
Joseph  Leidy  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  pronounced  it  to  be  the  last  upper 
molar  of  a  horse,  probably  an  extinct  species. 

From  a  similar  gravel  bed  on  the  banks  of  Marais  des  Cygne,  a  fragment 
of  a  tusk  was  given  me  resembling  very  much  that  of  a  mammoth.  Its 
whole  length  was  said  to  l)e  seven  feet  four  inches.  About  ten  miles 
above  Papinville,  the  banks  of  Marais  des  Cygne  River  appear  to  be  of  a 
similar  formation  to  the  well  of  Ohlinger,  consisting  of  about  twelve  feet 
of  brown  sandy  clay  resting  on  ten  feet  of  blue  clay  with  many  pebbles 
of  worn  gravel  at  the  lower  part. 

These  gravel  beds  I  consider  as  of  more  recent  age  than  the  drift,  but 
older  than  the  bluff  or  loess,  and  regard  them  as  altered  drift.  They  seem 
'rather  to  abound  on  the  Osage  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  often  reached 
in  digging  wells. 

The  tooth  from  Maysville,  Kansas,  was  found  in  altered  drift  at  a  depth 
of  forty-five  feet  from  the  surfaces. 

Dr.  Albert  Koch  exhumed  the  famous  Mufsouriitm  (Mastodon  giganteus), 
fi'om  a  bed  of  gravel  and  clay  on  Pomme  de  Terre  River,  twenty  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  In  these  beds  of  altered  drift  we  may  therefore  expect 
to  find  many  interesting  remains  of  mammals.  —  G.  C.  Bkoadiiead  (Bead 
before  the  St,  Louis  Academy  of  Science^  Nov.  15,  1869). 
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Sudden  Drying  up  of  Streams  in  Nevada. —  In  my  article  on  the 
^'Trnckee  and  Humboldt  Valleys,'*'  I  casually  call  attention  to  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  the  mountain  streams  In  that  region.  I  state  that 
they  '*  run  freely,  even  boisterously,  during  the  night  and  early  morning, 
but  dry  up  totally  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  by  noon."  My  offered 
explanation  was  rather  a  surmise  than  a  conclusion.  I  had  at  that  time 
seen  no  other.  I  have  just  observed,  however,  a  statement  of  the  fact 
and  a  theory  to  account  Tor  it.  I  refer  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown 
in  the  January  number  of  the  '*  Country  Gentleman,"  upon  **The  Forest 
Trees  and  Forest  Life  of  North-west  America."  He  says  **  these  streams 
are  hid  in  high  molintains,  and  the  sun  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  melt 
the  snow  which  forms  their  volume  until  late  In  the  day,  when  they 
gather  force,  and  again  decrease  after  sunset  until  they  are  almost 
dry." 

This  solution  of  the  mystery  is  very  plausible  and  doubtless  correct  as 
regards  the  streams  which  came  under  Mr.  Brown's  observation.  It  will 
not  apply  so  well,  however,  to  those  of  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains, 
of  which  I  wrote.  At  the  time  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject there  was  no  snow  upon  the  range,  even  the  high  summit  of  Star 
Peak  being  perfectly  bare.  Hacf  there  been  snow,  I  think  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  August  was  sufficient  to  melt  it  any  time  in  the  day.  I  confess 
that  my  own  offered  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  great  volume 
of  water  in  the  streams.  Although  the  subject  has  no  direct  connection 
with  natural  history,  I  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention  to  It  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  draw  out  a  theory  which  will  meet  the  facts. — 
W.  W.  Bailey. 

Quaternary  Deposits.  —  During  the  summer  of  1865,  whilst  digging  a 
pit  for  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  abutment  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  four 
miles  north  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri,  after  passing  through  soil  and 
dark  clays  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  a  bed  of  gravel  and  decomposing 
remains  of  ftesh-water  shells  was  reached,  f^om  which  I  obtained  the 
tooth  of  an  extinct  species  of  ox. 

In  the  year  1868,  whilst  prosecuting  some  geological  examinations  in 
Moultrie  County,  Illinois,  I  found  in  the  bank  of  Kaskaskia  River,  the 
skull,  with  part  of  the  vertebral  column  of  an  ox  (probably  Jfo*  lati- 
frons).  The  distance  across  the  skull  between  the  roots  of  the  horns 
measured  twelve  inches,  and  the  same  between  the  eyes.  The  horns  were 
•short,  thick,  and  but  slightly  curved  forward  and  upward.  On  the  bank 
above  there  were  trees  growing  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  bones  were 
surrounded  by  dark  clays  and  debris. 

Besides  remains  of  mammalia,  bones  and  sticks  of  wood  have  often 
been  found  in  modified  drift  at  twenty  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface. 
In  North  Missouri,  sticks  of  wood  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  seventy- 
fl%-e  feet,  part  of  a  grape-vine  at  forty  feet,  and  in  Illinois  a  piece  of 
cedar  has  been  obtained  from  more  than  a  hundred  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face.   In  Nevada,  Missouri,  a  walnut  log  two  feet  thick  was  dug  up  from 
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a  depth  of  sixteen  feet;  and  foar  miles  north,  charred  wood  and  a  bivalve 
shell  fk'om  a  depth  of  Dineteen  feet. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  state  that  boulders  and  many  rounded 
pebbles  of  granite,  slenite,  greenstone,  etc.,  with  accumulations  of  drift 
sands,  abound  along  the  north  line  of  Missouri,  and  are  even  abundant 
near  the  line  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad;  ftirther  south  they 
are  more  rare,  being  scarce  near  the  Missouri  River.  In  Sullivan  County, 
Missouri,  I  have  observed  a  granite  boulder  twenty-flve  feet  in  diameter; 
in  Monroe  County,  a  greenstone  boulder,  three  feet  In  diameter.  Near 
the  Missouri  River  one  is  rarely  found  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  In 
Osage  County,  Missouri,  I  have  only  found  one  small  granite  boulder,  and 
found  none  in  the  upper  river  counties  on  the  south.  The  Missouri  River 
sandbars  abound*  in  small,  rounded  pebbles  of  mostly  granite,  sienite, 
hornstonc,  greenstone,  lignite  and  quartz  rock,  with  pebbles  from  neigh- 
boring rocks;  all  the  first  named  pebbles  are  borne  down  fk'om  far  up  in 
the  mountains. 

The  absence  of  granitoid  rocks  In  the  accumulations  along  the  Osage 
and  its  tributaries  may  be  sufficient  evidence  to  place  the  era  of  these  de- 
posits in  a  more  recent  period  than  that  of  the  modified  drift  of  North 
Missouri.  They  may  belong  to  the  oldef  loess  or  bluff,  and  we  may  con- 
clude the  horse,  ox,  mammoth  and  mastodon  to  be  coexistent.  It  is  even 
probable  that  they  may  have  roamed  America  during  the  epoch  of  the 
mound  builders.  — G.  C.  Broadhead,  8t.  Louia^  Mo. 

Nkw  Mosasaukoid  Reptiles.  —  Professor  Marsh  has  recently  published 
in  the  "American  JoumnI  of  Science,"  a  notice  of  four  new  reptiles, 
belonging,  or  allied,  to  Mosasaurus,  ft'om  the  Greensand  of  New  Jersey. 
He  remarks  that  **  a  striking  difference  between  the  reptilian  fauna  of  the 
Cretaceous  of  Europe  nnd  America  Is  the  prevalence.  In  the  former,  of  re- 
mains of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Pleslosaurus,  which  here  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting;  while  the  Mosasanroids,  a  group  comparatively  rare  in 
the  Old  World,  replace  them  In  this  country,  and  are  abundantly  repre- 
sented by  several  genera  and  numerous  species. 

ScouTiius  A  Sponge.  —  Mr.  K.  Billings  has  referred  the  supposed  casts 
of  worm  burrows,  named  Scolithus  and  ArenlcoUtes,  and  found  in  Silu- 
rian rotks,  to  the  sponges.  He  believes  that  these  ancient  sponges,  at 
least  many  of  them,  lived  In  the  sand  or  soft  ooze  of  the  ocean^s  bottom, 
with  their  sometimes  wide  and  trumpet-shaped  mouths,  just  even  with  on 
a  little  elevated  above  the  surface.  —  Scientific  Opinion. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Relics  from  the  Great  Mound.  ^  I  send  In  this  letter  a  perforated 
shell  disk  and  an  oblong  bead.    They  were  found  with  many  others  in 

'Qrantte  and  other  Igneont  pebbles  are  Ibnnd  ftirther  to  the  south  than  Illinois. 
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removing  the  "big  mound"  in  this  city.  The  grave  was  seventy  feet 
long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty-flve  feet  below  the  surface;  the 
bodies  were  iu  a  sitting  attitude  facing  the  cast;  the  bones  are  nearly 
decayed  and  will  crumble  when  exposed  to  the  air.  I  have  a  lock  of  long 
black  hair  which  was  on  one  of  the  skulls ;  I  also  obtained  from  the  same 
head  two  copper  ornaments,  shaped  alike,  which  were  behind  the  ears 
and  beneath  which  were  the  oblong  beads,  one  of  wliich  Is  enclosed ;  the 
copper  ornaments  are  shaped  like  the  bowl  of  a  large  tablespoon,  from 
the  convex  surface  of  which  extends  a  long,  sharp  horn.  Two  large 
conch  shells  were  also  found  which  are  in  my  possession.  —  T.  T.  Rich- 
ards, St.  LouiSy  Mo, 

fOn  page  256,  Vol.  i,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Science,  Colonel  Foster  mentions  the  finding  of  the  **  disks,"  "  beads," 
etc.,  in  the  grave  on  the  mound,  and  figures  one  of  the  "  disks,"  which  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Stlmpson  he  considers  as  made  from  the  shell  of 
Busycon  pejTenum,  often  found  in  connection  with  the  mounds.  Colonel 
Foster  also  states  that  a  quantity  of  small  shells  Marginella  apicina,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  also  found.  The  ear  ornaments  of  copper  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Richards,  are  probably  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Foster  as  "two copper  vessels,  formed  like  a  spoon-bowl." 

We  have  also  received  a  number  of  the  disks  (all  with  holes  through 
the  centre)  from  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Tucker,  of  Chicago,  who  states  that  they 
were  found  as  described  by  Mr.  Richards.  We  would  like  to  publish 
carefully  made  figures  of  the  ear  ornaments  in  the  Naturalist. 

Can  any  one  inform  us  whether  the  skulls  found  in  this  grave  on  the 
"Great  Mound"  have  been  compared  with  those  of  undoubted  mound 
skulls?  For  there  seems  to  be  much  uncertainty  relating  to  this  mound. 
Was  it  really  formed  by  the  mound  builders,  or  even  used  by  them, 
or  were  the  skeletons  found  there  of  the  present  Indian  race?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  who  watched  the  level- 
ing of  the  mound,  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  river  deposit,  and  not  an 
artificial  mound.  — F.  W.  P.] 


Thk  Death  of  Michael  Sars,  the  distinguished  Naturalist  and  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  University  at  Christiana,  Norway,  was  noticed  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Natcralist.  Since  that  notice  was  written  we  have 
learned  with  sincere  regret  that  Professor  Sars  leaves  a  family  of  six 
children  In  very  Impoverished  circumstances.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
American  zoologists  are  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Sars  for  the  light 
he  has  thrown  upon  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  animals  In  the  unrl- 
Talled  investigations  embodied  In  his  publications,  we  feel  It  a  duty  to 
solicit  aid  for  his  family.  Any  remittance,  however  small,  will  be  wel- 
come and  acknowledged,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  h^s  family  through  the 
Norwegian  minister.  — Editors  Naturalist. 
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Gkoror  Peabody.  —  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Carl  Melnerth,  of 

Newburyport,  the  finest  photograph  we  have  yet  seen  of  Mr.  Peabody. 

It  Is  done  by  the  new  form  of  Mezzo-tint,  invented  by  Mr.  Meiuerth,  and 

is  a  copy  of  the  last  portrait  taken  of  Mr.  Peabody  by  Mayall  of  Loudon 

in  18C9. 

CoRKEcnoK.— A  sliRht  correction  needs  to  be  made  in  the  article  on  "  Sharingi*  **  in 
the  January  number.  The  **  large  openings  "  in  the  llgurc  of  tlie  oalc-scction  spoken  of 
on  page  6W,  aie  not  sections  of  "  spiral  ducts,"  of  which  there  is  none  in  tlio  body  of 
such  wood,  but  of  the  very  different  dotted  ducts.  The  shaving  figured,  moreover, 
must  have  been  taken  fTom  an  uncommon  stick  of  oak,  not  to  show  the  great  accumn- 
lation  of  these  ducts  at  the  inner  margin  of  each  annual  zone.  The  figure  shows  them 
only  in  the  second  layer  and  a  part  of  the  third. 
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THE    SEA    OTTERS.* 

BY  CAPT.  C.   M.   8CAMM0N. 

The  most  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  inhabiting  the 
waters  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America  are  the 
sea  otters ;  they  are  found  as  far  south  as  twenty-eight  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  their  northern  limits  include  the 
Aleutian  Islands. f  Although  never  migrating  to  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  these  peculiar  amphibious  animals  are  found 
around  the  isolated  points  of  southern  Karatschatka  and  even 
to  the  western  Kuriles,  a  chain  of  islands  that  separate  the 
Okhotsk  Sea  from  the  north-eastern  Pacific. 

The  length  of  the  matured  animals  may  average  five  feet 
including  the  tail,  which  is  about  ten  inches;  the  head  re- 
sembles that  of  the  fur  seal  of  the  coast,  having  full,  black, 
sharp  eyes,  exhibiting  much  intelligence.  The  color  of  the 
females  when  in  season  is  quite  black,  at  other  periods  of  a 
dark  brown.  The  males  usually  are  of  the  same  shade,  al- 
though in  some  instances  they  are  of  a  jet  shining  black  like 
their  mates.  The  fur  is  of  a  much  lighter  shade  inside  than 
upon  the  surface ;  and  extending  over  all  are  long,  black, 
glistening  hairs,  which  add  miich  to  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  pelage.     Some  individuals,  about  the  nose  and  eyes, 

*  Famished  for  pablication  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
fThe  most  northern  limit  we  can  rely  upon  is  sixty  degrees  north. 

Entered  acoordlnjr  to  Act  of  Concreas,  in  the  year  1870,  by  the  Pkabodt  Acadxht  ov 
SOIXNOX,  in  the  Clerks  OAlce  of  the  Distrtet  Court  of  the  District  of  Massaohusetts. 
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are  of  a  light  brown  or  dingy  white.  The  ears  are  less  than 
an  inch  in  length,  qnite  pointed,  standing  nearly  erect,  and 
are  covered  with  short  hair. 

Its  hind  flippers,  or  feet,  are  long  and  webbed  much  like  a 
seal's.  Its  forelegs  are  short ;  the  fore  paws  resemble  those 
of  a  cat,  and  are  furnished  with  five  ^harp  claws,  each  meas- 
uring half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  hind  feet,  or  flippers,  are 
furnished  likewise. 

Occasionally  the  young  are  of  a  deep  brown,  with  the 
ends  of  the  longest  hairs  tipped  with  white,  and  about  the 
nose  and  eyes  of  a  cream  color. 

The  mating  season  of  the  sea  otter  is  not  known,  as  the 
young  are  met  with  in  all  months  of  the  year ;  hence  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  difier  from  most  other  species  of 
marine  mammalia  in  this  respect.* 

The  hunters  about  Point  Granville  say  that  the  males  are 
less  shy,  and  run  more  in  shore  during  May  and  June,  and 
appear  to  be  in  search  of  the  females ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  make  every  efibrt  to  avoid  them.  The  time 
of  gestation  is  supposed  to  be  eight  or  nine  months. 

The  oldest  and  most  observing  hunters  about  Point  Gran- 
ville aver  that  the  sea  otter  is  never  seen  on  shore  unless  it  is 
wounded.  (Nevertheless  we  have  accounts  of  their  coming 
on  shore  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter. ) 

It  is  possessed  of  much  sagacity,  has  gi-eat  powers  of 
scent,  and  is  exceedingly  imbued  with  curiosity. 

Its  home  is  nearly  as  much  in  the  water  as  some  species 
of  whales;  and  as  whalera  have  their  favorite  ** cruising 
grounds,  so  likewise  do  the  otter  hunters  have  their  favorite 
hunting  grounds^  or  points  where  the  objects  of  pursuit  are 
found  in  greater  numbers  than  along  the  general  stretch  of 
the  coast.  About  the  seaboard  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Cerros  St.  Gerimmo,  Guadalupe,  St.  Nicholas  and 

*Thi8  remark  in  relation  to  finding  the  young  at  all  seasons  of  ttie  year  is  baa«d 
apon  observations  made  at  Point  GranyiUe. 
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St.  Miguel  Islands,  have  been  regarded  as  choice  places  to 
pursue  them ;  farther  northward,  off  Cape  Blanco  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  and  Point  Granville  and  Gray's  Harbor,  along 
the  coast  of  Washington  Territory.  At  the  present  day  con- 
siderable numbers  are  taken  by  whites  and  Indians  about 
these  northern  grounds. 

Thence  to  the  northward  and  westward  comes  a  broken 
coast  and  groups  of  islands  where  the  animals  were  in  former 
days  hunted  by  the  employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
Russian  American  Company,  and  the  natives  inhabiting  those 
broken  shores. 

These  interesting  animals  are  gregarious,  and  frequently 
may  be  seen  in  bands  numbering  from  fifty  up  to  hundreds. 
When  in  rapid  movement  they  make  alternate,  undulating 
leaps  out  of  the  water,  plunging  again  as  do  seals  and  por- 
poises. When  in  a  state  of  quietude  they  are  much  of  the 
time  on  their  backs.  They  are  frequently  seen  in  this  post- 
ure with  the  hind  flippers  extended  as  if  c^itching  the  breeze 
to  sail  or  drift  before  it.  They  live  on  clams,  as  well  as 
crabs  and  other  species  of  crustacea ;  sometimes  small  fish. 
When  the  otter  descends  and  brings  up  any  article  of  food, 
it  instantly  resumes  its  habitual  attitude  on  the  back  to  de- 
vour it.  In  sunny  days,  \vhen  looking,  it  sometimes  shades 
its  eyes  with  one  forepaw,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
person  does  with  the  hand. 

The  females  usually  have  but  a  single  young  one  at  a 
birth,  never  more  than  two,  which  are  brought  forth  on  the 
kelp  (say  the  white  hunters),  which  abounds  at  nearly  all 
points  known  as  their  favorite  resorting  places.* 


*That  the  otters  have  thetr  yonng  in  the  water,  or  on  the  kelp,  appears  improbable; 
however,  may  it  not  be  possible  ?  We  have  it  fVom  pretty  reliable  authority  that  they 
do  come  on  the  beaches  abont  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Is  it  probable  that  the  habits  of  the 
animals  change  in  this  respect  in  different  latitudes  ? 

By  expressing  doubts  as  above,  no  reflection  is  cast  on  the  hunters  with  whom  I  have 
conversed ;  on  the  contrary,  those  men  who  have  kindly  fttmished  me  with  muclt  valu- 
able data,  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  they  seem  positive  that  **  sea  otters 
never  come  on  shore  unless  in  some  way  disabled."  This  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Blodget, 
a  very  successful  hunter  at  Point  Granville.    He  assures  me  that  he  has  searched  dili- 
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The  mothers  caress  and  suckle  their  offspring  seemingly 
with  much  affection,  fondling  them  with  their  forepaws,  re- 
clining in  their  usual  manner,  and  frequently  uttering  a 
plaintive  strain,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  saying  that 
''sea  otters  sing  to  quiet  their  young  ones."  But  when 
startled  they  rise  perpendicularly  nearly  half  their  lengths 
out  of  the  water ;  and  if  their  quick,  sharp  eyes,  discover 
aught  to  cause  alarm,  the  cubs  are  seized  with  the  mouth, 
and  instantly  all  will  disappear  under  water.  Both  males 
and  females  are  sometimes  seen  curled  up  in  such  shapeless- 
ncss  as  to  present  no  appearance  of  animal  form ;  when  in 
this  position  they  are  said  to  be  sleeping.  The  perpendicular 
attitude  is  likewise  often  adopted  during  the  mating  season. 

The  sea  otter  is  rarely  seen  far  from  land,  its  home  being 
in  the  thick  beds  of  kelp  near  the  shore,  or  about  outlaying 
rocky  reefs. 

Point  Granville  seems  to  be  an  exception,  as  there  is  no 


gently  for  their  tracks  along  the  sandy  beach  lying  between  the  above-named  point 
and  Gray's  Harbor,  but  hever  found  the  least  indication  of  them. 

Captain  Williams,  who  has  long  been  a  successful  sea  otter  hunter  on  the  California 
coast,  corroborates  Mr.  Blodget's  statement  as  to  sea  otters  coming  on  sliore  on  that 
coast. 

Coxe,  in  his  work  published  In  1780,  writes  the  following  In  relation  to  the  sea  otter: 
"Of  all  these  Airs,  the  skins  of  the  sea  otter  are  the  richest  and  most  valuable.  Tho^o 
animals  resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  Aleutian  and  Fox  Islands;  tlioy  are  called  bj 
the  Russians  *  liosbry  Mar/H,  or  sea  beavers,  and  sometimes  Kamtchadnl  beavers,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  Air  to  that  of  the  common  beaver.  From  these 
circumstances  several  authors  have  been  led  mto  a  mistake,  and  have  supposed  that 
this  animal  is  of  the  beaver  species,  whereas  It  Is  the  true  sea  otter. 

The  females  are  called  Matka,  or  dams;  and  the  cubs,  till  five  months  old.  Medriedki^ 
or  little  bears,  because  their  coat  resembles  that  of  a  bear;  they  lose  that  coat  afler 
five  months,  and  then  are  called  Kofchloki. 

The  Air  of  the  finest  sort  is  thick  and  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  line  glossy  hue. 
Thry  are  taken  foitr  ways  i—ntruck  ttUh  darts  aa  they  are  sleeping  on  their  baeks  in  the  #«n, 
followed  in  boats  and  hunted  down  till  they  are  tired,  surprised  in  caverns,  and  taken  in 
nets. 

Their  skins  fstch  different  prices  according  to  their  quality. 

At  Kamtschatka,  the  best  sell  for,  per  skm,  Ax)m  thirty  to  forty  roubles;  middle  sort, 
twenty  to  thirty;  worst  sort,  fifteen  to  twenty-flve.  At  Kiachta,  the  old  and  middle- 
aged  sea  otter  skins,  are  sold  to  the  Chbiese  per  skin,  Ax)m  eighty  to  one  hundred;  the 
worst  sort  Ax)m  thirty  to  forty. 

As  these  Airs  fetch  so  grreat  a  price  to  the  Chinese,  they  are  seldom  brought  Into 
Russia  for  sale;  and  several,  which  have  been  carried  to  Moscow,  as' a  tribute,  wer« 
purchased  for  thirty  roubles  per  skin ;  and  sent  Ax>m  tlience  to  the  Chinese  Avntiers, 
where  they  were  disposed  of  at  a  very  high  Interest." 
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kelp  in  sight  from  the  shore ,  but  the  Indians  say  that  there 
is  kelp  in  large  patches  about  ten  miles  seaward,  where  the 
animals  resort  as  a  breeding  place.* 

About  the  period  of  the  establishing  of  Fort  Astoria,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  for  many  years  following, 
the  sea  otter  hunters,  along  the  coasts  of  California  and 
Oregon,  were  made  up  from  nearly  all  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  from  among  the  different 
tribes  of  natives  that  dwelt  near  the  seashore.  Those  of  the 
former  were  hardy  spirits,  who  preferred  a  wild  life  and  ad- 
venturous pursuits,  rather  than  civilized  employment.  The 
distance  coasted  in  their  lightly  constructed  boats,  the 
stealthy  search  for  the  game,  and  when  discovered,  the 
sharpshooting  pursuit,  gave  these  hunting  expeditions  a 
pleasant  tinge  of  venture ;  moreover,  the  taking  of  sea  ot- 
ters on  the  coasts  of  the  Californias  by  foreigners,  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Mexican  government ;  and  the  hunters  were 
aware  that,  if  detected,  the  penalty  would  be  severe ;  hence 
they  ever  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all  vessels  seen,  which 
were  carefully  avoided,  or  cautiously  approached. 

An  "otter  canoe"  is  fifteen  feet  long,  nearly  five  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep.  It  is  sharp  at  both  ends,  with  flaring 
sides,  and  but  little  shear.  Still  these  boats  are  admirable 
sea-goers,  and  regarded  as  unsurpassed  for  lauding  through 
the  surf.  Its  shape  is  peculiar ;  so  likewise  are  the  paddles 
for  propelling  it,  which  are  short  with  very  broad  blades, 
being  better  adapted  for  use  in  the  thick  beds  of  kelp. 

The  outfit  when  going  on  a  cruise  is  limited  nearly  to  the 
barest  necessities.  Two  men  usually  hunt  in  one  boat,  each 
taking  his  favorite  rifle,  with  a  supply  of  ammunition.  A 
little  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  or  ship-bread,  aie  provided, 
adding  pipes  and  tobacco,  and,  as  a  great  luxury,  perhaps  a 
keg  of  spirits  completes  their  equipment. 

All  being  in  readiness,  they  leave  the  quiet  waters  of  the 

•Within  the  last  four  years  I  hare  passed  finequentlj  over  this  locality  asslj^ned  bj 
tlie  Indiatu  as  producing  thick  beds  of  kelp,  but  have  never  found  any.— C.  M.  S. 
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harbor  and  put  to  sea,  following  the  trend  of  the  land,  but 
occasionally  making  a  broad  deviation  to  hunt  about  some 
island,  miles  from  the  main. 

AVhen  an  otter  is  seen  within  rifle-shot  instantly  the 
hunter  fires,  and  if  only  wounded  the  animal  dives  under 
water  but  soon  reappears  to  be  repeatedly  shot  at  till  cap- 
tured. Sometimes  three  boats  will  hunt  together;  then  they 
take  positions  one  on  each  side,  but  in  advance  of  the  third, 
and  all  three  in  the  rear  of  where  the  animal  is  expected  to 
be  seen.  It  is  only  the  practised  eye  of  experienced  men 
that  can  detect  the  tip  of  the  animal's  nose  peering  above 
water  disguised  by  a  leaf  of  kelp. 

Thus  they  cruise  in  search  of  the  game  landing  to  pass 
the  nights,  at  diiferent  places  well  known  to  them,  behind 
some  point  or  rock  that  breaks  the  ocean  swell.  The  larid- 
inys  are  *^wiade"  by  watching  the  successive  rollers  as  they 
undulate  upon  the  beach,  and  when  a  favorable  time  comes 
the  boat  with  dexterous  mcinagement  glides  over  the  surf 
with  safety  to  the  shore.  It  is  then  hauled  up  clear  of  the 
water  and  turned  partially  over  for  a  shelter;  or  a  tent  is 
pitched,  a  fire  is  made  of  drift  wood,  or  if  this  fail,  the  dry 
stalks  of  the  cactus,  or  a  bunch  of  dead  chapperel  serves 
them  ;  the  evening  meal  is  soon  partaken  of  with  hearty 
relish;  then  come  the  pipes,  which  are  enjoyed  intensely. 
Freed  from  all  care  these  hurdy  men  talk  of  past  adventures 
and  frolics,  and  when  inclined  roll  themselves  in  their  blank- 
ets for  a  night's  invigorating  sleep  in  the  open  air ;  awaking 
at  day-break  to  the  screams  of  sea-birds  and  the  barking  of 
coyotes  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  encampment. 

The  morning  repast  over  they  again  embark  in  their 
cockle-shell  boats,  launch  through  the  surf,  gain  the  open 
sea,  and  paddle  along  shore,  ever  on  the  watch  for  "otter 
sign."  ' 

From  San  Francisco  northward  as  far  as  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait,  the  hunting  is  chiefly  prosecuted  by  shooting  them 
from  the   shore,  the   most  uoted  grounds   being   between 
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<jray's  Harbor  and*  Point  Granville,  a  belt  of  low  coast  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  46^  and  48^  north  latitude. 

The  white  hunter  builds  his  two  log  cabins,  one  near  the 
southern  limits  of  his  beat  and  the  other  at  its  northern 
terminus  near  Point  Granville.  During  the  prevalence  of 
southerly  winter  gales  he  takes  up  his  quarters  at  the  last 
named  station,  as  the  game  is  found  there  more  frequently ; 
but  when  the  summer  winds  sweep  down  from  the  north  he 
changes  his  habitation  and  pursues  the  animals  about  the 
breakers  of  Gray's  Harbor.  From  early  dawn,  till  the  sun 
sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  hunter  with  rifle  in  hand  and 
ammunition  slung  across  his  shoulder,*  walks  the  beach  on 
the  lookout  for  a  shot;  the  instant  one  is  seen,  crack  goes 
the  rifle,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  animal  is  secured  by  one 
fire.  A  sea  otter's  head  bobbing  about  in  the  restless  swell 
is  a  very  uncertain  mark ;  and  if  instantly  killed  the  reced- 
ing tide  or  adverse  wind  might  drift  the  animal  seaward,  so 
that  even  if  it  eventually  drifts  to  shore  it  may  be  far  out  of 
sight  from  the  hunter  by  day,  or  is  thrown  on  the  rocks  by 
the  surge  during  the  night,  and  is  picked  up  by  some  one  of 
the  strolling  Indians,  who  "run  the  beach"  in  quest  of  any 
dead  seal,  or  otter,  that  may  come  in  their  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  best  shooters  average  at  least 
twenty-five  shots  to  every  otter  killed  ;  and  only  about  one- 
half  the  number  shot  are  secured  by  the  rightful  owners. 
But  when  once  in  his  possession,  it  is  quickly  fleeced  of  its 
valuable  skin,  and  stretched  on  the  wall  of  the  cabin  to  dry. 

It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the  hunter  to  pass  a  week 
travelling  up  and  down  the  beach,  and  he  may  shoot  sixty  or 
more  rounds,  perhaps  kill  several,  but  owing  to  bad  luck,  not 
one  is  secured,  all  either  drifting  to  sea,  or  to  shore,  possibly 

*I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Ford,  a  resident  near  the  tiunting  ground?,  that  the  hunters 
now  use  a  kind,  of  a  ladder,  or  it  might  be  termed  two  ladders  Joined  near  the  upper 
ends  by  a  hinge,  opening  at  the  lower  ends.  It  is  made  of  very  light  material  and  can 
be  easily  carried  by  hand;  when  required  for  use  it  is  openei^  and  placed  on  the  beach 
and  mounted  by  the  hunter  when  an  elevation  is  desired,  which  is  considered  a  great 
advantage  under  some  circumstances. 
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with  the  flowing  uigbt-tide ;  and  the  object  so  eagerly  and 
patiently  sought  for  is  at  last  stealthily  appropriated  by  some 
skulking  savage. 

Notwithstanding  their  propensity  to  purloin,  the  Indians 
of  the  north-west  coast  not  only  occasionally  shoot  the  sea 
otter  as  do  the  whites,  but  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  calm  weather  prevails,  they  capture  them  by 
night.  A  small  canoe  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  and  the 
implement  used  is  a  spear  of  native  make  composed  of  bone 
and  steel,  fitted  to  a  long  pole  by  a  socket.  Four  chosen 
men  make  the  crew  for  the  canoe. 

Near  the  fclose  of  the  day  a  sharp  watch  is  kept  on  any 
band  of  the  animals  that  may  have  been  in  view  from  the 
shore  and  their  position  accurately  defined  before  beginning 
the  pursuit.  All  being  in  readiness,  as  the  shade  of  evening 
approaches,  they  launch  upon  the  calm  sea,  and  three  men 
paddle  in  silence  toward  the  place  where  the  objects  of  pur- 
suits were  seen,  while  the  fourth  takes  his  station  in  the  bow 
— who  is  either  a  chief  or  some  one  distinguished  in  the 
chase — watches  intently  for  the  sleeping  otters.  As  soon 
as  one  is  descried  the  canoe  is  headed  for  it,  and  when  within 
reach  the  spear  is  launched  into  the  unwary  creature,  which, 
in  its  eflTorts  to  escape,  draws  the  spear  from  the  pole,  but  is 
not  freed  yet  (as  there  is  a  small  strong  line  connecting  the 
spear  and  pole  together,  although  permitting  them  to  sepa- 
rate a  few  feet).  It  dives  deep,  but  with  great  eflTort,  as  the 
uuwieldly  pole  greatly  retards  its  progress.  The  keen-eyed 
savage,  however,  traces  its  course  in  the  blinding  darkness 
by  the  phosphorescent  light  caused  by  the  animal's  transit 
through  the  water,  and  when  it  rises  upon  the  surface  to 
breathe  is  beat  with  clubs,  paddles,  or,  perhaps  another 
spear,  and  is  finally  despatched  after  repeated  blows  or 
thrusts.  The  conflict  arouses  the  whole  band  which  instantly 
disappear,  so  that  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  is  secured. 

As  soon  as  the  hunt  is  over  the  animal  is  brou<jht  on 
shore,  the  skin  taken  ofi*  and  stretched  to  dry,  and  when 
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ready  for  market  the  lucky  owner  considers  himself  en- 
riched to  the  value  of  ten  or  fifteen  blankets.  The  flesh  of 
the  otter  is  eagerly  devoured  by  the  Indians  as  a  choice 
article  of  food.  The  mode  of  capture  between  Point  Gran- 
ville and  the  Aleutian  Islands  varies  with  the  different 
native  tribes  inhabiting  that  coast. 

About  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  natives,  dressed  in  their 
water-proof  garments  made  from  the  intestines  of  seals, 
wedge  themselves  into  their  bidarkas  (which  are  constructed 
with  a  light  wooden  frame,  and  covered  with  walrus  or  seal 
skins*),  and  as  it  were  plunge  through  the  surf  that  dashes 
high  among  the  crags,  and  with  almost  instinctive  skill  reach 
the  less  turbulent  ground  swell  that  heaves  in  every  direction. 

Once  clear  of  the  rocks,  however,  the  hunters  watch  in- 
tently for  the  otters.  The  first  man  that  gets  near  to  one 
darts  his  spear,  then  throws  up  his  paddle  by  way  of  signal ; 
all  the  other  boats  form  a  circle  around  him  at  some  distance ; 
the  wounded  animal  dives  deeply,  but  soon  returns  to  the 
surface  near  some  one  of  the  boats  forming  the  circle ;  again 
the  hunter  that  is  near  enough  hurls  his  spear  and  elevates 
his  paddle,  and  again  the  ring  is  formed  as  before.  In  this 
wise  the  chase  is  continued  till  the  capture  is  made.  As  soon 
as  the  animal  is  brought  on  shore  the  two  oldest  hunters  ex- 
amine it,  and  the  one  whose  spear  is  found  nearest  its  head 
is  entitled  to  the  prize.  The  number  of  sea  otters  taken  an- 
nually is  not  definitely  known,  but  from  the  most  authentic 
infoi*mation  we  can  obtain  the  aggregate  is  two  thousand  six 
hundred ;  valuing  the  skins  at  fifty  dollars  each,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Whether  these  most  valuable  fur  animals  have  decreased 
in  numbers  within  the  few  past  years  is  questionable.  The 
hunting  of  them  on  the  coast  of  California  is  no  longer 


•  These  "bidarkas,  or  skin-boata,'*  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  Pdet  long,  according 
as  they  may  be  made  for  one  or  two  persons,  the  greatest  width  being  about  thirty 
Inches,  and  depth  seventeen  inches.  In  these  frail  crafts  the  natives  go  from  Onllaaki 
to  Sanak  Islands  to  hunt  the  sea  otter,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  milea. 
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profitable  for  more  than  two  or  three  hunters,  and  we  believe 
of  late,  some  seasons  have  passed  without  any  one  engaging 
in  the  enterprise ;  notwithstanding  oflF  Point  Granville, 
which  is  an  old  hunting  ground,  sixty  otters  were  taken  by 
only  three  hunters  during  the  summer  of  1868,  a  great  an- 
nual increase  over  many  past  years. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  American  Company  restricted 
the  number  taken  yearly  by  the  Aleutian  Islanders — from 
whom  the  chief  supply  was  obtained — in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  stock.  Furthermore  may  it  not  be  that  these  sagacious 
animals  have  fled  from  those  places  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Californias,  where  they  were  so  constantly  pursued,  to  some 
more  isolated  haunt,  and  now  remain  unmolested. 


FALCONRY. 

BT  WiLLAM  WOOD,  M.D. 

As  Falconry,  before  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  and  fire- 
arms, was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  kings  and  nobles  all 
over  Europe,  and  as  it  is  even  to  the  present  day  among  the 
Turks  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  among  the  Persians, 
the  Circassians,  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartai's  and  Tur- 
comans, and  as  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  sports  of  some  of 
the  native  princes  of  India,  and  is  not  unknown  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  and  among  several  other  bar- 
barous or  half-civilized  countries,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  my  readers  to  know  in  what  estimation  it  has  been 
held.  I  will  not  in  this  article  ffive  anv  account  of  the 
manner  of  training  falcons ;  suffice  it  to  sjiy  that  they  were 
taught  to  fly  at  the  game  and  capture  it,  and  come  at  call. 
It  required  months,  and  sometimes  years,  to  train  them 
properly. 

Hawking  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  christian  era,  but  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  the  north  of  Europe  during  the  fourth  century. 
In  920  the  Emperor  Henry  was  called  the  fowler  on  accouut 
of  his  great  fondness  for  the  sport.  In  the  eleventh  century 
when  Canute,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  ascended  the 
English  throne,  the  amusement  became  more  and  more  prev- 
alent. After  the  ascension  of  William  of  Normandy  to  the 
English  throne,  none  but  persons  of  the  highest  rank  were 
allowed  to  keep  hawks.  The  killing  of  a  deer,  or  boar,  or 
even  a  hare  by  a  serf,  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  the 
delinquent's  eyes,  when  the  killing  of  a  man  could  be  atoned 
for  by  paying  a  moderate  sum.  In  the  twelfth  century  this 
was  the  favorite  recreation  of  all  the  kings  and  nobles  of 
Europe.  **It  was  thought  sufficient  for  noblemen's  sons  to 
wind  the  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  study 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  meaner  people."  A  German 
writer,  about  the  year  1485,  complains  that  "the  gentry  used 
to  take  the  hawks  and  hounds  to  church  with  them,  disturb- 
ing the  devotions  of  those  religiously  inclined,  by  the 
screams  and  yells  of  the  birds  and  beasts."  This  diversion 
was  in  so  high  esteem  all  over  Europe,  that  Frederic,  one  of 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to 
write  a  treatise  on  hawking.  In  1481,  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard III,  Juliana  Berners,  sister  of  Lord  Berners,  and  prior- 
ess of  the  nunnery  of  Sapewell,  wrote  a  tract  on  falconry, 
which  was  loudly  applauded  by  her  cotemporaries,  and  be- 
came what  Iloyle  has  on  games, — a  standard  treatise.  In 
1615  and  1619,  two  works  on  the  same  subject  were  pub- 
lished in  London,  the  former,  by  Gervjise  Markham,  the 
latter,  by  Edmund  Bert. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  arbitrary  law  of  William, 
then  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  somewhat  modified  by  King 
John,  "allowing  every  freeman  to  have  his  eyries  of  hawks, 
falcons,  etc.,  in  his  own  woods."  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
Edward  III,  of  England,  made  it  felony  to  steal  a  hawk,  or 
take  the  eggs,  and  "punished  the  offender  by  imprisonment 
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for  oDe  year  and  one  day,  together  with  a  fine,  at  the  king's 
pleasure.**  Any  person  finding  a  hawk  was  to  carry  it  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  immediately  to  cause  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
county  (each  falcon  had  a  ring  put  around  his  leg  with  the 
owner's  name  engraved  on  it,  and  a  small  bell  was  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  of  the  bird  so  that  it  might  be  discov- 
ered when  lost  in  the  chose).  Any  attempt  of  the  finder  to 
conceal  or  appropriate  it  was  to  be  punished  the  same  as 
stealing.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  imprison- 
ment was  reduced  to  three  months,  but  the  culprit  was  to 
lie  in  prison  'Uill  he  got  security  for  his  good  behavior  for 
seven  years." 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church  even  indulged  in  the  sport, 
and  the  poet  Chaucer  represents  them  as  being  more  learned 
in  hunting  than  in  divinity.  During  the  middle  ages  a  Eu- 
ropean showed  his  rank  by  having  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and 
when  he  died  the  bird  was  generally  carved  on  his  monu- 
ment. Among  the  Welsh  princes  the  king's  falconer  was 
the  fourth  oflScer  in  the  state ;  yet  he  was  "forbidden  to 
take  more  than  three  drams  of  beer  from  his  horn  lest  he 
should  get  drunk  and  neglect  his  duty."  The  grand  fal- 
coner of  France  had  four  thousand  florins  per  annum,  was 
allowed  three  hundred  hawks,  and  had  fifty  gentlemen  and 
fifty  attendants  to  follow  him.  He  rode  out  with  the  King 
on  all  great  occasions. 

The  prices  paid  for  falcons  were  enormous.  Sir  Thomas 
Monson  paid  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  pair.  In  Persia  the 
gerfalcon  of  Russia  is  not  allowed  to  be  kept  by  any  per- 
son except  the  king,  and  each  bird  is  valued  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred crowns.  Hawks  were  sent  as  royal  tokens  from  kings 
to  kings,  and  formed  a  customary  present  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  embassador  of  a  friendly  power.  In  more  ancient 
times  they  were  bequeathed  as  valuable  and  honomble  lega- 
cies, with  the  injunction,  **  that  the  legatee  should  behave 
kindly  and  dutifully  by  the  said  bird." 
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The  sport  suffered  no  decliue  on  the  accession  of  the 
Tiidors.  Henry  VII.  made  laws  about  hawking  as  did  also 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  occasionally  indulged  in  the  amuse- 
ment with  the  ladies  of  her  court.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  allud- 
ing to  her  sylvan  sports,  compares  her  and  her  retinue  to  the 
goddess  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
wrote  in  the  thiiteenth  century,  said,  "that  the  women  even 
excelled  the  men  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  falconry. ** 
Henry  the  VIII.  followed  the  sport  until  he  grew  so  fat  and 
unwieldy,  that  in  attempting  to  vault  a  ditch,  he  fell  in 
where  the  "bottom  had  fallen  out,"  and  would  have  drowned 
but  for  the  assistance  of  a  John  Moody.  Says  Hall,  "God 
in  his  goodnesse  preserved  hym." 

In  1531,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  "lamented  that  providing  the 
numberless  hawks  then  kept  by  the  English  gentry,  with 
their  customary  food  of  hens,  almost  threatened  the  total 
extinction  of  the  valuable  race  of  domestic  poultry."  In 
1536,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
owing  to  the  inroads  made  upon  the  game,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  protect  them,  and  made  it  imprisonment,  and 
such  other  punishment  as  should  seem  meet  to  his  highness 
the  King,  for  "any  person  of  whatever  rank  who  should  kill, 
or  in  auy  way  molest  herons,  partridges  and  pheasants  from 
bis  palace  at  Westminster  to  St.  Gilcs's-in-the-Fields,  and 
from  thence  to  Islington,  Hampstead,  Highgate  and  Homsey 
Park." 

Falconry  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  prestige  in  ^Eng- 
laud  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hawking 
was  then  classed  among  "the  amusements  of  squires  and 
country  gentlemen  generally."  In  a  book  of  advice  which 
James  I.  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  recommending  manly  exercises,  hunting,  etc., 
he  adds,  "as  for  hawking,  I  condemn  it  not,  but  I  must 
praise  it  -more  sparingly,  because  it  neither  resembleth  the 
warres  so  near  as  hunting  doeth,  in  making  a  man  bardie  and 
skilfully  ridden  in  all  grounds,  and  is  more  uncertain  and 
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subject  to  mischances ;  and  which  is  worst  of  all,  is  there 
through  an  extreme  stirrer-up  of  the  passions." 

The  greatest  falconer  of  modern  times  was  one  of  the 
Lord  Orfords  who  died  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
This  nobleman  spent  a  princely  fortune  in  attempting  to  re- 
vive an  obsolete  taste.  He  had  a  large  number  of  hawks 
and  a  regular  est^iblishment  of  falconers.  Each  hawk  had 
its  separate  attendant ;  "they  were  all  sent  on  occasional 
voyages  to  the  continent  for  the  sake  of  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere  during  their  time  of  moulting." 

Having  now  traced  falconry  through  the  English  dynasty, 
and  as  they  confined  it  mostly  to  the  smaller  game,  I  will 
give  some  account  of  it  among  other  nations  who  have  car- 
ried it  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  There  was  no 
nation  in  Europe  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century  but  what  the 
emperor,  kings  and  nobles  indulged  in  this  sport,  and  it 
was  considered  "as  the  exclusive  attribute  of  noble  blood." 
Even  in  China  and  Tartary  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  "to  every  tradesman,  mechanic  or  hus- 
bandman throughout  his  Majesty's  dominions  to  keep  a 
hawk,  or  any  other  bird  used  for  the  purpose  of  game,  or 
any  sporting  dog."  In  China,  Tartary,  India,  and  some 
other  eastern  nations,  they  capture  the  stork,  swan,  heron 
and  hubara  with  their  falcons  and  train  dogs  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  them,  so  that  they  pursue  and  t4ike  hares,  foxes, 
wolves,  deer  and  antelopes. 

Father  Kubruquis  and  Marco  Polo  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  practice  of  hawking  during  the  thirteenth  century 
among  the  wandering  Tartars.  A  sport  which  Marco  was 
excessively  fond  of,  and  frequently  indulged  in.  The  old 
Venetian  informs  us,  that  the  grand  Khan  (Kublai),  who 
was  at  once  Emperor  of  Tartary  and  China,  kept  at  one 
place,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
hawking,  two  hundred  falcons,  which  during  his  stay  there 
"he  always  visited  and  inspected  in  person,  at  least,  once  a 
week." 
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The  Emperor  after  residing  the  usual  time  in  China, 
always  proceeded  to  enjoy  the  field  sports  in  the  plains  of 
Tartary,  attended  by  full  ten  thousand  falconers,  who  carried 
with  them  a  vast  number  of  gerfalcons,  peregrine  falcons 
and  sakers.  He  has  also  with  him  ten  thousand  men  who  are 
called  taBkivol,  distributed  all  over  the  country,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  watch  the  hawks,  assist  them  when  necessary, 
and  secure  the  falcon  when  he  has  captured  the  game. 
Marco  tells  us,  that  the  Grand  Khan  takes  his  wives  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court  with  him  on  these  expeditions,  who  have 
their  own  hawks  and  join  in  the  sport.  These  with  their 
attendants,  physicians,  astrologers,  courtiers,  slaves  and  fal- 
coners formed  an  immense  retinue.  Dividing  up  into  par- 
ties of  one  hundred  and  two  hundred,  they  proceed  to  the 
lakes  and  river,  where  they  capture  great  numbers  of  storks, 
herons,  swans,  ducks  and  smaller  game.  Each  bird  belong- 
ing to  his  Majesty,  or  to  any  of  his  nobles,  has  a  small  silver 
label  fastened  to  his  leg,  on  which  is  engraved  the  name  of 
the  owner  and  the  name  of  the  keeper  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  restored.  The  manner  of  taking  the  prey  shows 
great  skill  and  sagacity,  the  falconer  usually  carries  his 
hawk  to  the  field  on  his  fist  protected  by  a  glove,  and  on 
seeing  game,  removes  the  head-gear  (a  hood  to  cover  the 
head  and  eyes  of  the  bird)  and  casts  the  bird  oflF  with  a  loud 
whoop  to  encourage  her.  If  the  bird  flushed  is  a  duck, 
partridge,  pheasant,  or  any  bird  that  does  not  soar  high, 
the  hawk  quickly  strikes  and  brings  it  down,  but  if  it  is  a 
heron,  or  some  bird  strong  on  the  wing,  it  will  attempt  to 
keep  above  the  hawk.  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war,  each 
trying  to  mount  above  the  other  until  nearly  out  of  sight, 
when  the  falcon  by  performing  a  succession  of  spiral  circles 
rises  above  the  game,  and  darts  down  upon  it  with  all  her 
force  and  velocity,  when  both  tumble  from  the  sky  together, 
the  sportsman  hastening  to  the  spot  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch assists  the  hawk  in  her  struggle  with  the  prey.  Marco 
informs  us  that  "the  Emperor  had  reclaimed  eagles  which 
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were  trained  to  swoop  at  wolves,  and  such  was  their  strength 
that  none,  however  large,  could  escape  from  their  talons.** 

The  accounts  given  by  Father  Rubruquis  and  Marco  Polo 
would  seem  incredible  were  not  their  statements  fully  con- 
firmed by  other  writers.  The  description  given  by  Johnson 
of  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  hunting  retinue  of 
the  Nabob-vizir  of  Lucknow  makes  it  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Tartary  and  China  as  de- 
scribed above. 

The  Persians,  on  some  occasions  when  hunting  hares  and 
other  four  legged  animals,  dress  their  hawks  with  leather 
breeches.  I  will  give  the  language  of  Sir  John  Malcolm 
respecting  it.  "When  at  Shiraz  the  Elchee  had  received  a 
present  of  a  very  fine  Shah-Baz  or  royal  falcon.  Before  go- 
ing out  I  had  been  amused  at  seeing  Nutee  Beg,  our  head- 
falconer,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  his  depariment,  put 
upon  this  bird  a  pair  of  leathers  which  he  fitted  to  its  thighs 
with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  the  tailor  of  a  fashion- 
able horseman.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  so  unusual  a  pro- 
ceeding. ^You  will  learn  that,'  said  the  consequential  master 
of  the  hawks,  'when  your  see  our  sport;'  and  I  was  con- 
vinced at  the  period  he  predicted  of  the  old  fellow's  knowl- 
edge of  his  business." 

"The  first  hare  seized  by  the  falcon  was  very  strong,  and 
the  ground  rough.  While  the  bird  kept  the  claws  of  one 
foot  fastened  in  the  back  of  his  prey,  the  other  was  dragged 
along  the  ground  till  it  had  an  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  a 
tuft  of  grass,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  stop  the  course  of 
the  hare,  whose  eff<)rts  to  escape  I  do  think,  would  have 
torn  the  hawk  asunder  if  it  had  not  been  provided  with  the 
leathern  defences  which  have  been  mentioned." 

The  account  given  by  Marco  of  the  training  of  eagles  for 
the  chase  is  fully  substantiated  by  a  later  writer,  Thomas 
Witlam  Atkinson.  The  following  account  of  hunting  with 
the  eagle  in  Chinese  Tartary  is  related  by  him  in  his  "Seven 
Years  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the 
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Kirgbis  Steppes,  Chinese  TarUiry  and  a  part  of  Central 
Asia."  "A  well-mounted  Kirghis  held  the  bearcoote, 
chained  to  a  perch,  which  was  secured  into  a  socket  on  his 
saddle.  The  eagle  had  shackles  and  a  hood  and  was  per- 
fectly quiet,  he  was  under  charge  of  two  men.  ''We  had 
not  gone  far  when  several  large  deer  rushed  past  a  jutting 
point  of  the  reeds  and  bounded  over  the  plain  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  us.  In  an  instant  the  bearcoote  was 
unhooded  and  his  shackles  removed,  when  he  sprung  from 
his  perch  and  soared  up  into  the  air.  I  watched  him  ascend 
as  he  wheeled  round,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  animals ;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  He 
had  now  risen  to  a  considerable  height  and  seemed  to  poise 
himself  for  about  a  minute.  After  this  he  gave  two  or  three 
flaps  with  his  wing  and  swooped  off  in  a  straight  line  towards 
his  prey.  I  could  not  perceive  that  his  wings  moved,  but 
he  went  at  a  fearful  speed.  There  was  a  shout,  and  away 
went  his  keeper  at  full  gallop  followed  by  many  others. 
When  we  were  about  two  hundred  yards  off  the  bearcoote 
struck  his  prey.  The  deer  gave  a  bound  forward  and  fell ; 
the  bearcoote  had  struck  one  talon  into  his  neck,  the  other 
into  his  back,  and  with  his  beak  was  tearing  out  his  liver. 
The  Kirghis  sprang  from  his  horse,  slipped  the  hood  over 
the  eagle's  head,  and  the  shackles  upon  his  legs,  and  removed 
him  from  his  prey  without  difficulty.  The  keeper  mounted 
his  horse,  his  assistant  placed  the  bearcoote  on  his  perch, 
and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight.  No  dogs  are  taken  out 
when  hunting  with  the  eagle,  they  would  be  destroyed  to  a 
certainty ;  indeed,  the  Kirghis  asserts  that  he  will  attack  and 
kill  the  wolf.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  a  herd  of  small 
antelopes  were  seen  feeding  on  the  plains.  Again  the  bird 
soared  up  in  circles  as  before,  and  again  he  made  the  fatal 
swoop  at  his  intended  victim,  and  the  animal  was  dead  before 
we  reached  him.  The  bearcoote  is  unerring  in  his  flight ; 
unless  the  animal  can  escape  into  holes  in  the  rocks,  as  the 
fox  does  sometimes,  death  is  his  certain  doom."    In  another 
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place  he  says  •*next  morning  l>ef()re  starting,  I  skctcbed 
Sultan  Beck  and  his  family.  He  is  feeding  his  bearcoote — 
hunting  with  the  king  of  birds  being  his  favorite  sport." 

The  Persians  have  a  peculiar  kind  that  they  train  to  fly  at 
antelopes  and  to  act  in  concert  with  dogs.  The  huntsmen 
proceed  to  a  plain,  or  rather  desert,  near  the  seaside  with 
hawks  on  their  hands  and  greyhounds  led  in  a  leash.  When 
an  antelope  is  seen  they  endeavor  to  get  as  near  as  possible, 
but  the  animal  the  moment  that  it  observes  them  goes  off  at 
a  rate  that  seems  swifler  than  the  wind ;  the  horsemen  are 
instantly  at  full  speed,  having  slipped  the  dogs.  If  it  is  a 
single  deer  they  at  the  same  time  fly  the  hawks,  but  if  a 
herd  they  wait  till  the  dogs  have  fixed  upon  a  particular 
antelope.  The  hawks  skimming  along  near  the  ground  soon 
reach  the  deer,  at  whose  head  they  pounce  in  succession,  and 
with  so  great  violence  as  to  confuse  the  animal  so  much  as  to 
stop  his  speed  in  such  a  degree  that  the  dogs  can  come  up 
and  in  an  instant,  men,  horses,  dogs  and  hawks  surround  the 
unfortunate  deer  and  capture  it.  The  antelope  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fleetest  quardruped  on  earth,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  chase  is  said  to  be  wonderful  and  astonishing,  the  dis- 
tance run,  generally,  not  exceeding  three  or  four  miles. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  on  the  return  from  Russia  of  our 
late  Ex-Governor,  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  who  had  been  min- 
ister to  that  country  for  several  years,  in  conversation  with 
him,  I  learned  that  falconry  was  still  a  favorite  sport  in  the 
East,  and  that  he  had  joined  in  the  chase  several  times ;  that 
eagles  were  trained  as  formerly,  and  that  he  had  seen  falcons 
with  their  leathern  breeches  on  catch  hares  and  hold  them 
by  inserting  one  talon  into  the  game  and  holding  on  to  the 
turf,  or  anything  that  came  in  the  way  with  the  other,  and 
that  they  held  on  with  such  tenacity  that  their  limbs  would 
be  dislocated  or  torn  from  their  bodies  were  they  not  thus 
protected. 
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The  subject  of  our  discourse  is  not  only  a  disagreeable 
but  too  often  a.  painful  one.  Not  only  is  the  mere  mention 
of  the  creature's  name  of  which  we  are  to.  speak  tabooed  and 
avoided  by  the  refined  and  polite,  but  the  creature  itself  has 
become  extinct  and  banished  from  the  society  of  the  good 
and  respectable.  Indeed  under  such  happy  auspices  do  a 
large  proportion  of  the  civilized  now  live  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  form  of  the  louse  may  be  represented 
by  a  blank.  Not  so  with  some  of  their  great-great-grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  if  history,  sacred  and  profane,  po- 
etry, and  the  annals  of  literature  testify  aright ;  for  it  is  com- 
paratively a  recent  fact  in  history  that  the  louse  has  awakened 
to  find  himself  an  outcast  and  nn  alien.  Amonof  savacre  na- 
tions  of  all  climes,  some  of  which  have  been  dignified  with 
the  apt,  though  high  sounding  name  of  Phthiriophagi,  and 
among  the  Chinese  and  other  semi-civilized  peoples,  these 
lords  of  the  soil  still  flourish  with  a  luxuriance  and  rankness 
of  growth  that  never  diminishes,  so  that  we  may  say  without 
exaggeration  that  certain  mental  traits  and  fleshly  appetites 
induced  by  their  consumption  as  an  article  of  food  may  have 
been  created,  while  a  separate  niche  in  our  anthropological 
museums  is  reserved  for  the  instruments  of  warfare,  both 
oflfcnsive  and  defensive,  used  by  their  phthiriophagous  hun- 
ters. Then  have  we  not  in  the  very  centres  of  civilization 
the  poor  and  degraded,  which  are  most  faithfully  attended 
by  these  revolting  satellites  ! 

But  bantering  aside,  there  is  no  more  engaging  subject 
to  the  naturalist  than  that  of  animal  parasites.  Consider 
the  great  proportion  of  animals  that  gain  their  livelihood 
by  stealing  that  of  others.  While  a  large  proportion  of 
plants   are   more   or  less  parasitic,   they  gain   thereby   in 
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interest  to  the  botanist,  and  many  of  them  arc  eagerly  sought 
as  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our  conservatories.  Not  so  with 
their  zoological  confreres.  All  that  is  repulsive  and  uncanny 
is  associated  with  them,  and  those  who  study  them,  though 
perhaps  among  the  keenest  intellects  and  most  industrious 
observers,  speak  of  them  without  the  limits  of  their  own 
circle  in  subdued  whispers  or  under  a  protest,  and  their 
works  fall  under  the  eyes  of  the  scantiest  few.  But  the 
study  of  animal  parasites  has  opened  up  new  fields  of  re- 
search, all  bearing  most  intimately  on  those  two  questions 
that  ever  incite  the  naturalist  to  the  most  laborious  and 
untiring  diligence — what  is  life  and  its  origin?  The  sub- 
jects of  the  alternation  of  generations,  or  parthenogenesis, 
of  embryology  and  biology,  owe  their  great  advance,  in  large 
degree,  to  the  study  of  such  animals  as  are  parasitic,  and  the 
(juestion  whether  the  origin  of  species  be  due  to  creation 
by  the  action  of  secondary  laws  or  not,  will  be  largely  met 
and  answered  by  the  study  of  the  varied  metamorphoses  and 
modes  of  growth,  the  peculiar  modification  of  organs  that 
adapt  them  to  their  strange  modes  of  life,  and  the  conse- 
quent variation  in  specific  characters  so  remarkably  charac- 
teristic of  those  animals  living  parasitically  upon  others.* 

With  these  considerations  in  view  surely  a  serious,  thought- 
ful, and  thorough  study  of  the  louse,  in  all  its  varieties  and 
species,  is  neither  belittling  nor  degrading,  nor  a  waste  of 
time.  We  venture  to  say,  moreover,  that  more  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  classification  and  morphology  of  insects  by  the 
study  of  the  parasitic  species,  and  other  degraded,  wingless 
forms  that  do  not  always  live  parasitically,  especially  of  their 
embryology  and  changes  after  leaving  the  egg,  than  by  years 
of  study  of  the  more  highly  developed  insects  alone.  Among 
Hymenoptera  the  study  of  the  minute  Ichneumons,  such  as 
the  Proctotrupids  and  Chalcids,  especially  the  egg-parasites; 


*  We  notice  while  preparing  this  article  that  a  Journal  of  Parasitology  has  fbr  some- 
time been  issued  in  Germany— that  favored  land  of  specialists.  It  is  tlie  *'  Zeitechrift 
nir  ParaMtenkrmde,"  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Hallier  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Ztim.    8vo,  Jena. 
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among  moths  the  study  of  the  whigless  canker-worm  moth 
and  Orgyia;  among  Diptera  the  flea,  bee-louse  (^Braula)y 
sheep  tick,  bat  ticks,  and  other  wingless  flies ;  among  Cole- 
optera,  the  Meloe,  and  singular  Stylops  and  Xenos ;  among 
Neuroptcra  the  snow  insect,  Boreus,  the  Podura  and  Lep- 
isma,  and  especially  the  hemipterous  lice,  will  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  these  i^rime  subjects  in  philosophical  entomoh)gy. 

Without  farther  apology,  then,  and  very  dependent  on  the 
labor  of  others  for  our  information  we  will  say  a  few  words 
on  some  interesting  points  in  the  natural  history  of  lice.  In 
the  first  place,  how  does  the  louse  bite?  It  is  the  general 
opinion  among  physicians,  supported  by  able  entomologists, 
that  the  iouse  has  jaws,  and  bites.  But  while  the  bird  lice 
(^Mallophagd)  do  have  biting  jaws,  whence  the  Germans 
call  them  skin-eatei*s  (pelzfresser) ,  the  mouth  parts  of  the 
genus  Pediculus,  or  true  louse,  resemble  in  rig.  is. 
their  structure  those  of  the  bed-bug  (Fig.  13, 
from  the  author's  ''Guide  to  the  Study  of  In-  y 
sects")  and  other  Hcmiptera.  In  its  form  the  [' 
louse  closely  resembles  the  bed-bug,  and  the 
two  groups  of  lice,  the  Pediculi  and  Mallo- 
phaga,  should  be  considered  as  families  of  Bed-bug. 
Hemiptera,  though  degraded  and  at  the  base  of  the  hemip- 
terous series.  The  reseml)lance  is  carried  out  in  the  form 
of  the  egg,  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  embryo,  and  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  insect  after  leaving  its  egg. 

Schiodte,  a  Danish  entomologist,  has,  it  seems  to  us, 
forever  settled  the  question  as  to  whether  the  louse  bites 
the  flesh  or  sucks  blood,  and  decides  a  point  interesting 
to  physicians,  i,  e.  that  the  loathsome  disease  called  phthiri- 
asis,  from  which  not  only  many  living  in  poverty  and  6quah)r 
are  said  to  have  died,  but  also  men  of  renown,  among 
whom  Denny  in  his  work  on  the  Anoplura,  or  lice,  of  Great 
Britain,  mentions  the  name  of  "Pheretima,  as  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Dictator  Sylla,  the 
two  Herods,  the  Emperor  Maximian,  and  Phillip  the  Sec- 
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oud,"  is  a  nonentity.     Schiodte,  in  his  essay  "On  Phtbiriiis, 

and  on  the  Structure  of  the  Mouth  in  Pediculus"  (Annals 

and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  1866,  page  213),  says 

that  these  statements  will  not  bear  examination,  and  that  this 

disease  should  be  placed  on  the   "retired  list,"   for  such  a 

malady  is  impossible  to  be  produced  by  simply  blood-sucking 

animals,  and  that  they  are  only  the  disgusting  attendants  on 

other  diseases.     Our  author  thus  describes  the  mouth  parts 

of  the  louse. 

*^Lice  are  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  bugs,  simplified  in  strncture  and 
lowered  in  animal  life  in  accordance  with  their  mode  of  living  as  para- 
sites, small,  flattened,  apterous,  myopic,  crawling  and  climbing,  with  a 
conical  head,  moulded  as  it  were  to  suit  the  rngositicH  of  the  surface  they 
inhabit,  provided  with  a  soft,  transversely  furrowed  skin,  probably  en- 
dowed with  an  acute  sense  of  feeling,  which  can  guide  them  in  that  twi- 
light in  which  their  mode  of  life  places  them.  The  peculiar  attenuation 
of  the  head  in  front  of  the  antennae  at  once  suggests  to  the  practised  eye 
the  existence  of  a  mouth  adapted  for  suction.  This  mouth  diflTers  from 
that  of  Rhynchota  [Ilemiptera,  bed-bug,  etc.]  generally  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  labium  is  capable  of  being  retracted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  head,  which  therefore  presents  a  little  fold,  which  is  extended 
when  the  labium  is  protruded.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  part,  a  flat 
band  of  chitine  is  placed  on  the  under  surface,  just  as  the  shoemaker  puts 
a  small  piece  of  gutta-percha  into  the  back  of  an  India-rubber  shoe ;  as, 
however,  the  chitine  is  not  very  elastic,  this  band  is  rather  thinner  in  the 
middle,  in  order  that  it  may  bend  and  fold  a  little  when  the  skin  is  not 
extended  by  the  lower  lip.  The  latter  consists,  as  usual,  of  two  hard 
lateral  pieces,  of  which  the  fore  ends  are  united  by  a  membrane  so  that 
they  form  a  tube,  of  which  the  interior  covering  is  a  continuation  of  the 
elastic  membrane  in  the  top  of  the  head;  inside  its  orifice  there  are  a 
number  of  small  hooks,  which  assume  diflbrent  positions  according  to  the 
degree  of  protrusion;  if  this  is  at  its  highest  point  the  orifice  is  turned 
inside  out,  like  a  collar,  whereby  the  small  hooks  are  directed  backwards, 
so  that  they  can  serve  as  barbs.  These  are  the  movements  which  the 
animal  executes  after  having  first  inserted  the  labium  through  a  sweat- 
pore.  When  the  hooks  have  got  a  firm  bold,  the  first  pair  of  setce  (the 
real  mandibles  transformed)  are  protruded;  these  are,  towards  their 
points,  united  by  a  membrane  so  as  to  form  a  closed  tube,  from  which, 
again,  is  exserted  the  second  pair  of  setae,  or  maxillae,  which  in  the  same 
manner  are  transformed  into  a  tube  ending  in  four  small  lobes  placed 
crosswise.  It  follows  that  when  the  whole  instrument  is  exserted,  we 
perceive  a  long  membranous  flexible  tube  hanging  down  ft*om  the  lab- 
ium, and  along  the  walls  of  this  tube  the  setiform  mandibles  and  maxillae 
in  the  shape  of  long  narrow  bands  of  chitine.    In  this  way  the  tube  of 
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■nctlon  can  be  made  louger  or  aliorter  us  required,  hqU  obsU;  adjustud  tu 

ttie  tiiicknuxs  of   the  sktu  lu   the  particular  place  where  the  uulinaJ  la 

sucking,  wliereby  accuas  to  the  caplllnrj'  system  Is  aeeurcd  at  any  part  of 

the  body.     It  Is  apparent,  from  the  wliole  struct-  ng.  14.* 

ore  or  tlie  Instrument,  that  It  Is  by  no  meaus  cal-  M 

cDlated  on  being  used  as  a  stiag,  but  Is  rather  to  fm 

be  compared  to  a  delicate  clastic  probe,  lu  the  use  Im 

of  which  the  terminal  lobes  probably  serve  as  feci-  Jv 

era.     Ah  soon  oa  the  capillary  systiim  ts  reached, 

the  blood   will  at   once    osceud   Into  tlie  unrrow 

tube,  after  which  the  current  Is   continued  with 

Increasing  rapidity  by  nicahs  of  the  pulsation  of 

the  pumping  ventricle  and  the  powerful  peristaltic 

movement  of  tbe  digeativo  tube." 

If  we  compare  the  form  of  the  louso 

(Fig.  15,  Pedicultis  capitis,  the  head  louse ; 
FiK.  IS        Fig- 16)  ^-  veKtimenti, the  hody 
louse)  with  the  young  bed- 
liiig  as  figured  by  Westwood 
'  (Modem  Claesifieution  of  In- 
jects, ii,  p.  475)  we  shall  see 
a  very  close  resemblance,  the 
head  of  the  young  Ciinex  lie- 
ing  proportionally  lai^er  than 
BeaaXonse.   iu  the  adult,  while  the  tlionix 

is  smaller,  and  the  abdomen  is  more  ovate, 

less  rounded  ;  moreover  the  body  ia  white 

and  partially  transparent.     The  beak  of 

the  bed-bug  we  have  studied  from  some 

admirable  preparations  made  by  Mr.  E. 

Bicknell  for  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody    /  / 

Academy. 
Under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope     Month  or  l^eLo^M 

specimens  treated  with   diluted  potash  show  that  the  man- 
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prctenCa  (he  i>nrts  of  Uie  monlli  In  a  Inrire  epeclmen  of  ftdltului  rfiU- 
TotrndlnK.  and  noen  fWim  above,  magaifled  one  hnnilreil  *ni)  slxt; 
onieai  as.  tne  BnmmU  of  the  Head,  with  Ibur  brietlBS  on  earh  olde;  ib.  (he  chitlnonii 
baud,  and  c.  the  hind  part  of  the  lower  li|>—  Kiich  ae  they  nppoar  thronpb  the  ekiu  by 
Mrodg  Iranemltted  ll|ih[ ;  dd.  the  roremoxl  prolruillnit  pan  of  tlie  loner  Kp  (the  bant- 
tellnm);  m.  the  hooks  tnmed  onliTurdEi: /.  thelnnerlnbe  of  aurtlon.  sIlKhllj- bent  and 
twiMed;  the  two  pairs  or  jiwa  ara penrelvtHl  on  the  ontalde  as  thin  tinea i  a  few  blood 
globdlea  are  Men  Id  the  Interior  of  the  tube. 
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diblod  au(l  maxillte  arise  uear  eiivh  otbur  iu  the  middle  of 
the  hiiiid  opposite  the  eyes,  their  buses  slightly  diverging. 
Tbeiice  tUey  couvcrge  to  the  mouth  over  wbieh  tbey  meet 
aiid  beyond  ui-e  free,  bciug  hollow,  tbiu  bunds  of  ebitiue, 
meeting  like  the  muxillo;,  or  touguc,  of  hutterflios  to  form 
u  hollow  tube  fur  suction.  The  iiiaiidii>les  eueli  suddenly 
end  in  u  curved,  slender  filumcut,  which  is  proluihly  used 
us  a  tai^tiie  organ  to  explore  the  ijest  sites  in  the  flesh  of 
their  victim  for  drawing  blood.  On  the  other  bund  the 
nitixilla',  which  are  much  narrower  than  the  mandibles,  be- 
come rounded  towards  the  end,  bristle-like,  and  tipped  ivilh 
rig.  18,  numerous  exceedingly  fine  barbs,  by  which  the 
bug  anehors  itself  in  the  flesh,  while  the  blowl 
is  pumiMid  through  the  mundibles.  The  Iwiso 
of  the  large,  tubular  labium,  or  l>cak,  which 
ensheathes  the  mandibles  and  maxillte,  is  op- 
posite the  end  of  the  cljpeus  or  fi-ont  edge  of 
tlie  upper  side  of  the  head,  and  ut  a  distance 
beyond  the  mouth  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
BoityLoQM.  labium  itself.  The  labium,  which  is  divided 
into  three  joints  becomes  flattened  towards  the  tip,  which 
is  square,  and  ends  in  two  thin  membranous  lobes,  prob- 
ably endowed  with  a  slight  sense  of  touch.  On  comparing 
these  parts  with  those  of  the  louse  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  alike  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  labium,  a 
very  variable  oi^n  m  the  Hemiptera.  From  the  long 
sucker  of  the  Fediculus,  to  the  stout  chitinous  jaws  of  the 
Mallopliaga,  or  bird  lice,  is  a  sudden  transition,  but  on  com- 
paring the  rest  of  the  head  and  body  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
distinction  only  amounts  to  a  family  one,  though  Burmeister 
placed  the  Jlallophaga  in  the  Ortliopteni  on  account  of  the 
mandibles  being  adapted  for  biting.  It  has  been  a  common 
source  of  error  to  depend  too  much  on  one  or  a  single  set  of 
oi^ns.  Insects  have  been  chissificd  on  clwiracters  dniwn 
from  the  wings,  or  the  number  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsi,  or 
the  form  of  the  mouth  parts.     Wo  must  take  into  account  in 
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endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  limits  uf  natural  groups,  all  the 
organs  collectively,  aa  well  as  the  iutcruul  auatomy  and  the 
embryology  and  metamorphosis  of  insects,  before  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  a  natural  classification. 

The  family  of  bird  lice  is  a  veiy  extensive  one,  embracing 
many  genera,  and  several  hundred  species.     One  or  more 
species  infest  the  skin  of  all  our  domestic  and  wild  mammals 
and  birds,  some  birds  shelterijig  be-        •»       Fig.  n. 
neatb  their  feathers  four  or  five  spe- 
cies of  lico.     Before  giving  a  hasty 
account  of  some  of  our  more  com- 
mon species,  wo  will  give  a  skotcb 
of  the  embrj'ological  history  of  the 
lice,"  with  especial  reference  to  the 
structure  of  the  moutli  parts. 

The  eggs  (Fig.  17,  egg  of  Pedicu-  ^j_ 
lus  capitis)  are  long,  oval,  somewhat 
pear-sh::pcd,  with  the  hinder  end 
somewhat  pointed,  while  the  ante- 
rior end  is  flattened,  and  bears  little 
oonicnl  micropyles  (m,  minute  ori- 
fices for  the  passage  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa into  the  egg),  which  vary  in 
form  in  the  different  species  and 
genera ;  the  opposite  end  of  the  egg  is  provided  with  a  few 
bristles.  The  female  attaches  her  eggs  to  tlie  hairs  or  feath- 
ers of  her  host. 

After  the  egg  has  been  fertilized  by  the  male,  the  blasto- 
derm, or  primitive  skin,  forms,  and  subsequently  two  layers, 
or  embryonal  membranes,  appear ;  the  outer  is  called  the 
amnion  (Fig.  17,  am)  (though  as  Melnikow  states,  it  is  not 
homologous  with  the  amnion  of  vertebrates),  while  the  inner 
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■For  iDj  IntQmiBllan  odthoderelapnieDtof  thellco  I  am  Indebted  to  Professor  NIco- 
I>ns  Helnlkov'a  "Trentiiie  on  the  EmbrrouBl  Development  of  Inaecta  "  In  Wlegmann's 
ArchlT  lUr  Natnrgoschlcbte,  ISOS.  p.  130. 
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is  called  the  "visceral  membrane"  (Fig.  17,  db).     Meluikow 
remarks  that 

'*Id  all  the  insects  whose  embryology  has  been  studied,  and  in  which 
theventral  primitive  streak  is  developed,  neither  does  the  amnion  nor  the 
visceral  membrane  take  any  part  in  building  up  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
since  they  are  provisional  structures  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  word. 
Quite  different  relations  exist  in  the  lice.  The  origin  of  the  embryonal 
membranes  of  the  louse  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  prim- 
itive streak.  The  thickened  blastoderm  of  the  end  of  the  egg  on  which 
the  hairs  are  situated  folds  in,  and  this  fold  is  the  beginning  of  the  primi- 
tive streak  and  of  the  visceral  membrane.  The  layer  of  this  fold  facing 
the  ventral  side  of  the  eggj  is  transformed  into  the  visceral  membrane, 
while  the  other  layer,  opposite  to  the  other  side  of  the  egg,  becomes  thick- 
ened and  forms  the  primitive  streak.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  blas- 
toderm, with  the  exception  of  the  primitive  streak,  which  forms  the  fore- 
head (in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  word)  consists  of  the  so-called 
amnion. 

In  contradistinction  to  those  insects  [SImullum,  Chlronomus,  Donacia 
and  Phrygaujdae]  in  which  a  ventral  primitive  streak  is  developed,  neither 
do  the  amnion  nor  visceral  membrane  form  a  capsule  surrounding  the  con- 
tents of  the  ogg.  The  amnion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cephalic 
portion  of  the  embryo  as  also  with  the  visceral  membrane.  This  latter 
is  connected  only  with  the  abdominal  part  of  the  primitive  streak,  and 
the  edges  of  the  side,  t.  e.  the  continuation  of  the  amnion.  In  opposition 
to  those  above-mentioned  Insects  which  have  a  ventral  primitive  streak, 
in  the  lice  the  visceral  membrane  and  amnion  share  in  building  up  the 
body  of  the  embryo  while  they  pass  upon  the  dorsal  side  of  the  embryo. 

It  appears  ftrom  these  facts  that  the  differences  which  we  sec  in  the  em- 
bryonal membranes  of  Insects,  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  mode  In  which 
the  primitive  streak  is  formed.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  primitive  streak,  or  its  position  in  relation  to  the  yolk  is 
concerned  in  the  above-mentioned  differences  of  the  embryonal  mem- 
branes.* 

*Melaikow  does  not  consider,  as  his  fellow  countryman,  Mctznikow,  does,  that  tlie 
embryonal  membranes  of  insects  are  homologous  with  those  of  vertebrates.  He  says. 
*'  the  mode  of  origin  in  all  vertebrates  is  the  same.  The  formation  of  the  Tisceral 
membrane  and  amnion  of  insects  yaries  in  different  groups,  with  different  modes  of 
formation  of  the  primitive  streak.  The  embryonal  membranes  of  vertebrates  have  a 
certain  relation  to  the  allantois,  but  the  embryonal  membranes  of  insects  are  corre- 
lated to  the  peculiar  embryo  of  thct^e  animals.  The  reciprocal  relations  of  the  embry- 
onal membranes ;  their  relation  to  the  whole  egg  and  embr>'0  ^re  the  same  in  all  verte- 
brates ;  but  in  insects  differences  ari^e,  which  become  noticeable  in  the  position  of  the 
jirimitive  streak  in  relation  to  the  yolk.  Finally,  these  embr>'onal  membranes  in  aU 
vertebrates  are  provisional,  but  in  inj<ect!«  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  provisional 
only  in  those  which  have  a  ventral  primitive  streak,"  (Mclnikow).  We  see,  therefore, 
that  immediately  after  the  fertilization  of  the  egg^  great  and  radical  differences  exist 
between  the  eggs  of  vertebrates  and  articulates,  and  even  between  different  groups  of 
the  latter.  Those  who  in  popular  lectures  and  books  make  the  sensational  statement  that 
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Again,  looking  at  tlie  louse's  egg  and  its  germ  (Fig.  17) 
we  see  the  amiiion  {am)  surrouiiding  the  yolk  mass,  and  the 
visceral  membrane  {db)  withiu,  paitially  wi-appiug  the  rudo 
form  of  the  embryo  in  iU  folds.  The  head  {ck)  of  the  em- 
bryo is  now  directed  towiu-ds  the  end  of  the  egg  on  which 
the  haira  are  situated ;  aftei-wurds  the  embrj'o  revolves  on  its 
axis  and  the  bead  lies  next  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  egg. 
Our  embryo  previous  to  this  important  change  of  position 
may  be  compared  with  the  embryo  of  the  dragon  fly  (Figs. 

T\g.  18.  Tig.  IB. 


he  Dni)n»>-llri  "Ma 
inulilitriy"'^iHi  innlllii  {lab^ 
"f1«'.  is'.  iMi'tr^iew  of  llM  uiuc. 

18, 19).  Eight  tubercles  bud  out  from  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  of  which  the  foremost  and  longest  are  the  antcnnce  (a«) , 
those  succeeding  are  the  maiidildes,  maxillte,  and  second 
maxillsB,  or  labium.  Behind  tliem  arise  six  long,  slender 
tubercles  forming  the  legs,  and  the  primitive  streak  rudely 
marks  the  lower  wall  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  not  yet 
formed.  Figure  20  represents  the  head  and  mouth  parts  of 
the  embryo  of  the  same  louse ;  vk  is  the  foreliead,  or  clypeus ; 
ant,  the  antennsB ;  mad,  the  mandibles ;  nuix',  the  first  pair 
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men) in  the  egKi  of  TBrtebrales  and  Insects  at  the  dawn  of  life,  whether  they  be  due  to 
the  ''vital  force,"  or  to  some  ehemlcal  force  conserred  and  metamarphoeed  Into  ■ 
liie.glvlnB  pawn. 
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of  maxillBB  aud  man?,  the  second  pair  of  moxillse,  or  tubium. 
At  this  time  the  embryo  may  be  comiMred  with  that  of  the 
dragon  dy  of  the  same  period  of  growth  (Fig.  24  c,  clypcua ; 
1,  aDtennn;  2,  mandibles;  3,  maxillte;  4,  labium;  5,  G,  7, 
legs.)  Wo  see  that  the  mouth  parts  of  the  louse/  so  unlike 
those  of  other  adult  insects,  are  originally  similar  U>  them. 
Figure  21  represents  the  mouth  part«  of  the  same  insect  a 

Fig.  ID.  Fig.  II. 


little  farther  advanced,  with  the  jaws  and  labium  elongated 
and  closely  folded  together.  Figure  22  represents  tlie  same 
still  farther  advanced;  the  mandibles  (mad)  ai-e  sharp,  and 
resemble  the  jaws  of  the  Mallophaga ;  and  the  maxillie 
(max^)  and  labium  (maa?)  are  still  large,  while  afterwards 
tlio  labium  becomes  nearly  obsolete.  Figure  23  represents 
the  mouth  parts  of  a  bird  louse,  Goniodes;  lb,  is  the  upper 
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Fig.  SI. 


the  enlarged  fore- 
sprcies  half  as  large  as 


lip,  or  labrum,  lying  under  the  clypeus ;  mad,  the  mandihics ; 

max,  the  maxillie ;  /,  the  lyre-fonned  piece ;  pi,  the  "plate," 

aiid  V,  the  beak  or  tongue.     (This,  and  Figs.  20,  21,  22,  are 

from  Melnikow). 

We  will  now  describe  some  of  the  common  apcciea  of  lice 

found  OD  a  few  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  mallopha- 

gons   parasites  occiirriug  on  certain 

mammals   and   birds.      The   family 

Pediculina,   or   true    lice,  ia  higher 

than  the  bird  liec,  their  mouth  parts, 

as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  head, 

resembling  the  ti-ue  Hemiptera,  es- 
pecially tlie  bed  bug.     The  clypeus, 

or  front  of  the  head,  is  much  smaller 

than  in  the  bird  lice,  the  latter  retainin; 

bead  of  tlie  embiyo,  it  being  in 

the  rest  of  the  head. 

All  of  our  domestic  mammals  and  birds  arc  plagued  by 

one    or  more    species  of  lice.     Figure  25  represents  the 
rig-is,  HcemMopinus  viluU   (Linn.),    which  is 

brownish  in  color.  As  the  specimen  fig- 
ured camo  from  the  Burnett  collection 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histoiy, 
together  with  those  of  the  goat  louse, 
y  the  louse  of  the  common  fowl,  and  of 
'  the  cat,  they  are  undoubtedly  naturalized 
here ;  the  other  specimens  were  collected 
by  Mr.  C.  Cooke,  and  are  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

The  remaining  parasites  belong  to  the 
skin-biting  lice,  or  Mallophaga,  and  I 
will  speak  of  the  several  genera  referred 

to  here  in  their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  highest  one 

and  that  which  is  nearest  allied  to  Pediculua.     The  species 

of  Docophonis,  figured  on  PI.  I,  fig.  3,  ajipoars  to  be  unde- 

scribed,  and  may  be  called  D.  buteonis.    It  lives  beneath  the 
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feathers  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk.  It  is  honey-yellow, 
and  the  abdomen  is  whitish,  with  triangular  chitinous  phitcs 
on  each  segment,  the  two  on  the  segment  next  to  the  last 
forming  a  continuous  band.  The  head  is  longer  than  bn)ad, 
with  the  trabeculro  (or  movable  horny  process  just  in  front 
of  the  antenna;) ,  as  long  as  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  anten- 
noj,  and  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  second  joint ;  the 
basal  joint  of  the  antennae  is  nither  thick,  and  the  second 
joint  is  as  long  as  the  two  terminal  ones. 

Another  species  {Docophorus  hamatus  n.  sp.,  PI.  I,  fig.  1), 
taken  from  the  Snow  Bunting  {Pledrophanea  nivalis)  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  Feb.  10,  1869,  is  white  and  has  a  large 

trianofuhir  head,  with  a  very  narrow 

Fig.  28.  ^  '  '^ 

prothorax,  not  much  more  than  one- 
half  as  wide  as  the  head ;  the  al>do- 
men  is  rounded  oval,  while  the  tiiil)e- 
cul«}  are  very  long  and  hooked. 

An  undcscribed  species  of  Nirmus 
(iV^.  thoracicus,  PI.  I,  fig.  5)  found  on 
the  Snow  Bunting,  is  a  large  white 
form  with  the  prothomx  remarkably 
large,  and  but  slightly  narrower  than 
the  head,  which  is  triangular.  A  nar- 
row dark  line  extends  along  each  side 

Louae  of  Domestic  Fowl.  ^^    ^,^^    ^^^^    ^^^j    ^^^j^         ^,^^    ^^,^^ 

culro  are  large,  placed  near  the  front  of  the  head,  and  the 
antennoj  in  our  specimens  appear  to  be  remarkably  short, 
being  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  trabecule  and  not  reaching 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  head.  The  abdomen  is  long,  ovate. 
The  common  barn-yard  fowl  is  infested  by  a  louse  that  we 
may  call  Goniocotes  Burnettii  (Fig.  27),  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  W.  T.  Burnett,  a  young  and  talented  naturalist  and  phys- 
iologist, who  paid  more  attention  than  any  one  else  in  this 
country  to  the  study  of  these  parasites,  and  made  a  large 
collection  of  them,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural   History.     It  differs  from  the  O.  hologaater  of 
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Europe,  which  lives  on  the  same  bird,  in  the  short  second 
joint  of  the  antenn®,  which  are  also  stouter;  and  in  the 
long  head,  the  clypeus  being  much  longer  and  more  acutely 
rounded ;  while  the  head  is  less  hollowed  out  at  the  insertion 
of  the  antennae.  The  abdomen  is  oval,  and  one-half  as  wide 
as  long,  with  transverse,  broad,  irregular  bands  along  the 
edges  of  the  segments.  The  mandibles  are  short  and  straight, 
two  toothed.  The  body  is  slightly  yellowish,  and  variously 
streaked  and  banded  with  pitchy  black. 

Of  three  species  of  Lipeui-us,  figured  on  the  plate,  fig.  2 
represents  a  male  of  the  louse  of  a  crow,  L.  corvi^  a  new  spe- 
cies. Its  body  is  unusually  broad,  and  is  white,  with  pitchy 
black  lines  along  the  side  of  the  head  and  thorax,  a  row  of 
small  blackish  oval  spots  along  the  abdomen,  and  a  pair  of 
narrow  black  bands  on  each  thoracic  ring.  The  head  is 
brolid  and  triangular,  with  large,  curved,  long  trabeculse,  and 
a  prominence  just  behind  the  antennae.  The  latter  are  slen- 
der and  simple,  with  the  two  basal  joints  moderately  large, 
and  of  equal  size  and  length ;  the  three  terminal  ones  are 
slenderer ;  the  third  and  fifth  are  of  nearly  the  same  length ; 
the  fourth  is  shorter,  and  the  fifth  ends  in  a  rather  sharp 
point.  The  mandibles  are  slender,  acute,  and  much  curved. 
The  legs  are  rather  stout,  with  two  very  small  claws,  and  a 
small  thumb-like  tubercle  opposed  to  them. 

Another  species  (L.  elongatus^  n.  sp.,  PI.  I,  fig.  4,  9  ) 
is  allied  to  the  L.  bacillus  and  squalidus  of  Europe.  It  is 
white,  with  pit^jhy  black  patches  along  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  the  base  of  the  legs.  The  head  is  pitchy  black 
along  each  side.  The  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  are 
of  the  same  length ;  the  third  joint  is  a  little  larger  and 
longer  than  the  fourth,  while  the  fifth  is  a  third  longer  than 
the  fourth,  and  is  barrel-shaped.  The  third  species  (L,  gra- 
cilis^ n.  sp.,  PI.  I,  fig.  6,  (?)  has  a  longer  and  narrower  head 
with  the  clypeus  more  expanded  and  larger,  and  the  edge 
of  the  body  is  dark,  but  the  band  is  not  so  wide  as  in  L, 
dongatus.    There  are  two  conical  trabeculee,  and  the  antennae 
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Fig.  27. 


are  as  long  as  the  head  is  broad  at  the  place  of  their  inser- 
tion ;  the  second  joint  is  much  longer  than  the  first ;  the  third 
and  fourth  are  together  as  long  as  the  second,  while  the  fifth 
is  a  quarter  longer  than  the  fourth  joint.  The  mandibles  are 
narrow,  acute,  with  two  unequal  fine  teeth. 

To  the  genus   Trichodectes   belongs  tlie  T.  subrostratus 
Nitzsch?   (Fig.  27)  identified  by  Dr.  Burnett  as  probably 

the  same  as  the  European  species.  It  is  a 
parasite  of  the  common  cat.  The  front  of 
the  rather  square  head  is  elongated  trian- 
gularly, with  the  apex  endmg  in  two  acute 
spines  on  the  under  side  of  the  head.  The 
antennae  are  three-jointed,  with  the  middle 
joint  a  little  longer  than  the  last.  The 
abdomen  is  oval,  and  the  animal  is  whitish, 
with  the  head  and  thorax  pale  honey- 
yellow.  The  other  species  lives  on  the 
goat ;  it  seems  to  be  undescribed,  and  may 
be  called  the  Trichodectes  caprce  (Fig.  28)  ; 
it  is  closely  allied  to  T.  longicornia  of 
Europe,  but  the  head  is  not  hollowed  so  much  m  front  and  is 
rather  broader,  while  the  third  joint  of  Fig.  as. 

the  antennae  is  more  slender  than  in  that 
species.  It  is  reddish  yellow,  while  the 
abdomen  is  edged  with  red,  and  is  barred 
transversely  with  reddish  brown. 

The    Saddle-back    Gull    (Larus    ma- 
rinus)    is    infested    by   an    undescribed 
species  of  louse  which  we  may  call  Col- 
pocephalum  lari,  PI.  I,  fig.  i.    Jt  is  dark 
brown  and  oval  in  form,  with  the  head 
deeply  indented  in  the  middle ;  the  an- 
terior lobe,  or  clypeus  (made  too  small       i^nse  or  the  ooit 
in  the  figure),  is  twice  as  broad  as  long,  with  the  basal  half 
of  the  head  a  little  wider  than  the  head  is  long.     The  slen- 
der filiform  antennae  are  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  w}m^ 
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what  pointed.  The  third  segment  of  the  thorax  is  as  wide 
as  the  head,  and  the  legs  are  thick,  the  femora  being  broud. 
It  is  allied  to  C.  piceum  Denny,  which  in  Europe  lives  on 
the  Sandwich  Tern. 

Tlie  most  degraded  genus  is  Gyropus,  of  which  Mr.  C. 
Cook  has  found  G,  ovalis  of  Europe  abundant  on  the  Guinea 
pig.  A  species  is  also  found  on  the  porpoise  ;  an  interesting 
fact,  as  this  is  the  only  insect  we  know  of  that  lives  parasit- 
ieally  on  any  marme  animal. 

The  genus  Goniodes  is  of  great  interest  from  a  morpho- 
logical and  developmental  point  of  view,  as  the  antennse  are 
described  and  figured  by  Denny  as  being  'Mn  Fig.  29. 

the  males  cheliform  (Fig.  29,  a,  male ;  6,  fe- 
male) ;  the  first  joint  being  very  large  and 
thick,  the  third  considerably  smaller,  recurved 
towards  the  first,  and  forming  a  claw,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  very  small,  arising  from  the 
back  of  the  third."  He  farther  remarks,  "the 
males  of  this  [  G.  stylifery  which  lives  on  the 
Turkey]  and  all  the  other  species  of  Goniodes, 
use  the  first  and  third  joints  of  the  antennae 
with  great  facility,  acting  the  part  of  a  finger 
and  thumb"  (Denny's  Moiiographia  Anoplu^  Antenna? of ooniodes. 
rorum  Britanni(B^  1842,  p.  155  and  157).  The  antennce  of 
the  females  are  of  the  ordinjiry  form.  This  hand-like  struc- 
ture, is  so  far  as  we  know,  witiiout  a  parallel  among  insects, 
the  antennce  of  the  Hemiptera  being  uniformly  filiform,*  and 
from  two  to  nine-jointed.  The  design  of  this  structure  is 
probably  to  enable  the  male  to  grasp  its  consort  and  also 
perhaps  to  cling  to  the  feathers  and  hairs,  and  thus  give  it  a 
superiority  over  the  weaker  sex  in  its  advances  during  court- 
ship. Why  is  this  advantage  possessed  by  the  males  of  this 
genus  alone  ?  The  world  of  insects,  and  of  animals  generally 
abounds  m  such  instances,  though  existing  in  other  organs, 

*  Except  in  Ranatra  and  Belostoma  where  tbej  are  disposed  to  be  flabellate,  i.^ 
rodely  pectinated  on  one  side. 
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and  the  developmentist  dimly  perceives  in  such  departures 
from  a  normal  type  of  structure,  the  origin  of  new  generic 
forms,  whether  due  at  first  to  a  ''sport"  or  accideutal  varia- 
tion, or,  as  in  this  instance  perhaps,  to  long  use  as  prehensile 
organs  through  successive  generations  of  lice  having  the 
antennte  slightly  diverging  from  the  typical  conditicm,  until 
the  present  form  has  been  developed.  Another  generation 
of  naturalists  will  perhaps  unanimously  agree  that  the  Cre- 
ator has  thus  worked  through  secondary  laws  which  many  of 
the  naturalists  of  the  present  day  are  endeavoring,  in  a  truly 
scientific  and  honest  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  discover. 

In  their  claw  or  leg-like  form  these  male  antennse  also 
repeat  in  the  head,  the  general  form  of  the  legs,  whose  pre- 
hensile and  grasping  functions  they  assume.  We  have  seen 
above  that  the  appendages  of  the  head  and  thorax  are  alike 
in  the  embryo,  and  the  present  case  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  unity  of  tyi>e  of  the  jointed  appendages  of  insects, 
and  articulates  generally. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  these  degraded  insects  is, 
that  the  process  of  degradation  begins  either  late  in  the  life 
of  the  embryo  or  during  the  changes  from  the  larval  to  the 
adult,  or  winged  state.  An  instance  of  the  latter  may  be 
observed  in  the  wingless  female  of  the  canker  worm,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  winged  volant  male  ;  this  difference  is  created 
after  the  larval  stige,  for  the  caterpillars  of  both  sexes  are 
the  same,  so  far  as  we  know.  So  with  numerous  other  ex- 
amples among  the  moths.  In  the  louse,  the  embryo,  late  in 
its  life,  resembles  the  embryos  of  other  insects,  even  Corixa, 
a  member  of  a  not  remotely  allied  family.  But  just  before 
hatching  the  insect  assumes  its  degraded  louse  physiognomy. 
The  developmentist  would  say  that  this  process  of  degrada- 
tion points  to  causes  acting  upon  the  insect  just  before  or 
immediately  after  birth,  inducing  the  retrogression  and 
retardation  of  development,  and  would  consider  it  as  an 
argument  for  the  evolution  of  specific  forms  by  causes  act- 
ing on   the   animal  while  battling  with  its  fellows  in  the 
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struggle  for  existence,  and  perhaps  consider  that  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  animal  within  the  egg  are  due  to  a  reflex 
action  of  the  modes  of  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  animal  on 
the  embryos  of  its  descendants. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE   1. 

Fig.  1.  ColpocepJuUum  laH  Pack,    la,  anteDna.    The  short  Une  by  the  aide 

gives  the  length  of  the  insect. 
Fig.  2.  Lipeurtis  corvi  Pack.    2a,  antenna. 

8.  Docophonts  buteonis  Pack.    'Aa^  antenna. 

4.  Lipeunts  elongatui  Pack.    4a,  antenna. 

6.  Nirmut  thoracicus  Pack. 

6.  Lipeurua  gracilis  Pack. 

7.  Doccphortu  hamatus  Pack. 


NOTES  ON  FRESH-WATER  FISHES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

BT  CHARLES  O.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 

The  character  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  head  of  navigation,  is  quite  varied  ; 
the  bed  is  stony,  with  scattered  large  rocks  above  the  rapids, 
and  sandy,  with  some  vegetation  below  the  falls ;  the  current 
is  swift  to  the  rapids,  but  less  so,  being  tide  water,  below 
them ;  these  conditions,  with  that  of  the  varied  character  of 
the  tributaries  at  and  near  Trenton,  make  it  an  excellent 
point  at  which  to  examine  the  ichthyology  of  this  river  basin. 
This  has  been  done  partly  by  those  who  have  received  col- 
lections therefrom ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  publications 
of  their  studies  giving  any  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
these  fish,  but  simply  the  fact  of  their  presence  in  these 
waters. 

The  ichthyic  fauna  is  quite  large,  as  some  streams  are  cold 
and  swift,  that  until  lately  harbored  trout;  and  other 
streams,  sluggish  and  thick,  that  are  paradisiacal  to  the  mud- 
fish {Melanura)y  and  the  sucker  (Hylomj/zon) . 
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In  the  present  paper  we  propose  not  only  to  mention  the 
results  of  the  study  of  the  habits  of  the  species  particular- 
ized, but  to  refer  also  to  observations  we  have  made,  that 
apply  to  the  fishes  of  these  waters  as  a  class,  rather  than  to 
any  single  species.  These  observations  we  will  give  first, 
and  then  notice  separately  the  more  interesting  species,  in 
conclusion. 

We  would  first  call  attention  to  alterations  in  circum" 
scribed  faunoe.  These  changes  are  what  have  occurred  lately 
in  the  small  brooks,  either  emptying  into  the  river  directly, 
or  tributary  to  the  two  large  creeks,  the  Assunpink,  and 
Cross  wicks.  We  give  only  such  instances  as  have  occurred 
under  our  own  notice.  In  the  month  of  June,  18()7,  we 
fished  the  entire  length  of  a  never  failing  spring-brook,  re- 
markable always  for  the  number  of  specimens,  if  not  of 
species.  The  fauna  consisted,  as  usual,  of  chubs  {Semotilus 
rhotheus  and  8.  corporalis)  ;  dace  (^Argyreus  atronasus)^  and 
minnows  {Fundulus  multi/asciatus) .  The  abundance  of  these 
species  was  relatively  as  named.  During  the  first  week  of 
July  following,  a  heavy,  sudden  fall  of  rain  caused  a  consid- 
erable rise  in  the  brook,  and  the  extra  bulk  of  water  rushing 
over  the  narrow  bed,  altered  the  character  of  the  brook  so 
slightly,  that  it  attracted  no  notice  from  those  accustomed  to 
seeing  it  daily.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  no  cypri- 
noids,  or  in  fact  other  fish,  could  be  found,  although  we  left 
hundreds  in  the  stream.  A  week  later  we  found  a  few 
roach  (Stilbe  Americana)  ;  they  were  never  seen  by  us  pre- 
viously, in  this  stream,  and  still  later,  young  mullet  (Moxos- 
toma  ohlongum).  No  chub  have  since  been  seen  in  this  brook, 
which  during  the  summer  past  (1869),  was  well  tenanted 
with  the  species  substituted  in  1867,  for  them.  During  the 
last  summer  a  few  red-fins  {Ilypsilepis  comutus)^  and  shiner 
{Hypsilepis  Kentuckiensis) ,  made  their  appearance.  In  a 
similar  instance,  happening  in  1868,  a  familiar  creek,  teem- 
ing with  cyprinoids,  but  with  representatives  of  no  other 
family,  was  found  after  a  freshet  to  have  lost  a  large  number 
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of  its  species,  and  thos)3  remaining,  represented  by  but  few 
individuals;  while  percoids,  heretofore  wanting,  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  Banded  Sunfish  {Bryttus  choetodon),  and  Spot- 
ted-finned Sunfish  (B,  punctatus)  ;  also  a  few  specimens  of 
the  Pirate  (Aphrodederus  Sayanus)  were  met  with. 

A  third  instance  of  alteration  in  the  fauna,  with  no  change 
in  the  bulk  of  water,  occurred  in  the  Shabbaconk  Creek,  a 
creek  flowing  into  the  Assunpink,  which  latter  is  dammed 
at  its  mouth,  effectually  preventing  fish,  leaving  this  creek, 
from  returning  to  it.  In  this  instance,  the  Aphrodederus 
Sayanus^  which,  for  several  seasons  previous  to  1867,  had 
been  abundant,  suddenly  disappeared.  We  have  searched 
for  them  repeatedly  since,  but  never  have  taken  a  single 
specimen.  In  the  Assunpink  Creek,  where  these  "pirates" 
it  would  seem  must  have  gone  to,  we  have  also  carefully 
searched,  but  its  extensive  basin  has  not  yet  furnished  a 
single  specimen. 

Such  experiences  of  one  familiar  with  these  waters  for  fif- 
teen years,  explain  why  it  is  that  diflcrcnt  visitors  in  a  few 
3'ears  examination  of  a  stream  or  neighborhood,  will  in  their 
reports  differ  considerably.  One's  own  notes  may  be  very 
inconsistent,  on  comparing  those  of  any  year  with  that  of  the 
preceding  or  following  season.  Even  to  the  smaller  cypri- 
noids,  that  are,  we  would  suppose  indisposed,  if  able,  to 
migrate,  we  have  applied  the  terms  "abundant,"  "rare," 
"numerous,"  "scarce,"  at  different  times.  More  frequently 
these  contradictory  "remarks"  were  jotted  down  with  ref- 
erence to  the  occupants  of  small  streanis,  but  not  altogether 
so.  It  is  our  custom  now  to  look  upon  the  contents  of 
any  one  stream  as  but  very  imperfectly  showing  the  fauna 
of  that  neighborhood,  for  two  water-courses  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  eye,  may  have  no  species  common  to  each, 
although  but  two  or  three  miles  distant.  In  concluding 
what  we  have  to  say  nnder  this  head  —  of  changes  in 
faunee — we  would  call  attention  to  our  experience  in  find- 
ing ourselves  apparently  or  really   in   error.      Frequently 
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we  have  failed  to  produce  for  visitors  what  we  claimed 
in  publications  as  easily  obtainable ;  so  we  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  series  of  examinations,  cov- 
ering three  or  four  years,  will  warrant  one-  in  asserting 
positively^  that  this  or  that  species  is  a  denizen  of  such  and 
such  waters.  An  instance  of  this  presents  itself  forcibly 
now  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past  summer  a  few  speci- 
mens of  Pomoxis  hexacanthus  were  caught  in  the  Delaware 
River.  They  were  not  caught  here  before  1869,  and  ^nay 
not  be  here  during  the  coming  summer.  Through  canals  a 
few  specimens  might  have  strayed  into  the  Delaware,  or  it 
may  be  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  species  hereafter  be- 
come resident,  but  the  fact,  as  it  now  stands,  goes  for  noth- 
ing in  deciding  the  geographical  range  of  that  species. 

Recently  discovered  species.  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  during 
the  summer  of  1854,  discovered,  in  New  Jersey,  three  fresh- 
water percoids,  the  Banded  Sunfish  {Bryttus  chcetodon)  ^  \X\q 
Spotted  Olive  Sunfish  {Bryttus  obesiis)  ^  and  the  Mud  Sunfish 
(Ainbloplites  pomotis) .  Sometime  later  Dr.  Cheston  Morris 
discovered  in  the  Delaware,  near  Philadelphia,  the  Pomotia 
(Bryttus)  punctatus,  which  we  now  believe  to  be  distinct 
from  B.  obesus.  With  reference  to  the  three  latter  species, 
we  have  only  to  say  that  their  dull  coloring  and  general  sim- 
ilarity to  other  species  may  have  caused  them  to  be  over- 
looked ;  but  we  very  much  question  if  they  were  any  way 
near  as  abundant  before  detected  by  Baird  and  Morris,  as 
they  now  are.  With  the  Bryttus  chcetodon  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. A  year  later  than  the  date  of  Baird's  discovery  of 
this  species,  in  Atlantic  County,  it  appeared  sparingly  in 
Watson's  Creek  (Mercer  County),  a  tributary  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Since  then  it  has  been  crowding  out  the  old  time 
** Sunny"  (Poinotis  aureus)^  although  never  reaching  over 
one-third  the  size  of  that  sunfish. 

This  fish  (B,  chcetodon),  considering  its  clear  silvery  and 
jet  black  markings  could  never  have  been  overlooked. 
Wlierever  it  was  previously  to  1855  it  tlien  became  an  addi- 
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tion  to  tho  fauna  of  Mercer  County,  and  of  New  Jersey,  about 
the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Baird  we  believe.  Few  in 
numbers  at  first,  it  bus  steadily  multiplied  until  now  it  is 
fully  as  common  in  a  few  streams  as  the  i^.  aureus  is  in 
many  others. 

To  pass  now  from  quiet  shady  watera  to  the  rapid  hill-side 
brooks,  let  us  discuss  the  active  little  cyprinoid,  called,  by 
Girard,  CypHnella  analostana^  and  shown  by  Professor  Cope 
to  be  the  Hypsilepis  analoatanus.  This  little  tish,  we  know, 
was  not  a  common  species,  we  doubt  if  it  was  an  inhabitant 
of  our  waters  at  all  twelve  years  ago ;  and  now  four-fifths  of 
the  streams,  besides  the  shallow  rapid  waters  above  the  falls 
in  the  river,  are  literally  full  of  them.  Discovered  by  Kirt- 
land  in  1845,  in  the  Ohio,  did  they  work  their  way  from 
there  to  here,  or  how  became  thoy  so  abundant  in  New  Jer- 
sey, we  might  say,  suddenly?  If  they  were  throughout  the 
past  century,  say,  a  resident  of  our  waters,  with  so  few  indi- 
viduals of  their  species  in  existence  as  to  escape  detection 
or  to  be  confounded  with  others,  what  caused  their  numbers 
so  suddenly  to  increase,  that  now  they  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  Red-fin  (Hf/psilepis  cornutus)  ? 

In  the  absence  of  any  facts  to  the  contrary  we  have 
jumped  at  the  conclusion,  that  these  "newer  species"  were 
to  us^  "newer  creations."  If  created  of  old  then  some  un- 
detected alterations  in  our  waters  must  be  going  on  that 
some  few  years  since  gave  them  an  impregnable  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  which  will  give  other  spe- 
cies now  overlooked,  ultimately,  a  similar  advantage.  Grant- 
ing this  why  do  we  not  come  across  the  few  specimens  that 
are  now  merely  preserving  their  kind  until  the  favorable 
moment  arrives  for  their  assuming  a  multitudinous  existence? 
As  far  as  we  know  the  "rare"  species  of  the  present  have 
somewhere  localities  where  they  are  abundant,  and  those 
with  us  are  those  that  are  "pioneering,"  and  are  always  in 
direct  communication  with  the  river  basin  where  the  mass  of 
their  species  dwell. 
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HabiU  of  fresh-water  fish.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
elaborate  treatise  upon  this  subject ;  and  have  been  surprised 
that  it  should  be  so  little  referred  to  by  those  who  have  so 
carefully  described  the  fish  themselves,  unless  it  is  that 
the  describer  has  not  generally  been  the  collector.  "Clear 
water,"  "muddy  streams,"  "rapid  creeks,"  "sluggish  brooks," 
and  such  phrases  cover  the  whole  ground,  frequently,  of  the 
habits  of  the  species,  unless  like  the  stickle-backs  they  do 
something  so  marked  that  it  cannot  well  be  overlooked.  The 
introduction  of  aquaria  has  not  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  the  meagre  dimensions  of  the 
tanks  and  carelessness  to  imitate  nature.  To  what  we  pro- 
pose to  refer  now,  more  particularly,  is  that  the  habits  of 
the  same  fish  vary  much  in  accordance  vrith  their  surround" 
ingSj  and  that  the  various  species  are  not  as  confined  to 
certain  kinds  of  streams  as  is  usually  supposed. 

We  make  these  two  statements  after  a  careful  resume 
of  our  many  notes,  giving  them  as  the  result  of  eleven 
years  study  of  the  habits  of  the  forty-nine  species,  that 
are  found  in  the  Delaware  River  or  its  tributaries,  within 
five  miles  of  Trenton,  in  one  direction  or  another.  Take 
the  ten  percoids  as  an  example.  We  have  found  them  in 
every  variety  of  water  the  neighborhood  produced,  even  to 
the  little  rivulets,  where  young  Pomotes  and  Brytti  hovei*ed 
behind  rocks,  in  the  stiller  water,  but  dashed  up  stream  on 
being  disturbed.  Now  these  "sun-fish"  as  a  class,  are  deni- 
zens of  still  water;  but  the  exceptions  are  not  so  few,  as  to 
be  put  under  the  head  of  "merely  accidental."  In  sluggish, 
gloomy  water,  we  have  found  many  a  school  of  White-pen^h 
(Morone  AmeHcana)  ^  that  had  but  to  swim  a  thousand  yards 
to  join  their  fellows  in  the  swift  waters  of  the  river  and  like 
them  prey  upon  the  cyprinoids  there  abundant,  but  scarce 
in  the  muddy,  quiet  creek  we  mentioned.  Often  when  fish- 
ing for  pout  and  the  larger  Pike  {Esox  reticulatus)  ^  we  have 
found  these  schools  of  White-perch,  occasionally  having  the 
Rock-fish  (lioccus  lineatus)  associated  with  them. 
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The  Aphwdederus  SayarvaSj  once  abundant  in  a  clear 
pebbly-bedded  creek,  is  now  occasionally  found  in  deep 
waters  with  little  currents,  where  the  banks  overhang  suflS- 
ciently  to  give  them  a  safe  retreat. 

The  Bill-fish  (Belone  longirostris)  y  is  not  suflSciently  abund- 
ant in  the  river,  to  give  one  good  opportunities  of  thoroughly 
studying  it.  During  the  summer,  or  autumn,  numbers  of 
them  occasionally  enter  the  Delaware  and  Rariton  Canal  at 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  thence  come  into  the  canal 
basins.  When  the  water  is  let  out  of  the  canal  in  De- 
cember these  fish  are  sometimes  caught  in  the  basins  which 
are  a  little  deeper  than  the  canal.  In  these  puddles,  if  not 
discovered  by  boys,  they  will  remain  during  the  winter,  half 
buried  in  the  mud,  and  semi-torpid.  On  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  March  they  seem  to  be  wholly  revivified,  and 
frequent  this  artificial  water-course  during  much  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  finally  disappear.  An  accident  brings  them,  but 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  surroundings,  as  their  remain- 
ing during  the  summer  shows.  Occasionally  seeing  quanti- 
ties of  young  about  two  inches  long  seems  to  show  that  they 
spawned  in  the  canal.  The  common  Barred  Minnows,  Fun-- 
dulus  muUifasciatuSy  have  occasionally  been  seen  by  the  author 
in  spring-basins,  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  brook 
into  which  its  waters  emptied.  How  they  got  there  was  a 
question  it  was  found  difiicult  to  answer.  To  pass  from  the 
brook  to  the  spring  head  it  was  necessary  to  pass  up  little 
perpendicular  falls  of  twelve  and  fifteen  inches.  Within  a 
short  time  we  came  across  a  large  number  in  a  little  pool 
about  a  yard  in  diameter,  fed  by  a  fall  of  just  thirteen  inches, 
and  very  nearly  perpendicular.  With  a  sudden  onset,  we 
forced  them  from  their  quarters  and  saw  sevei^al  mount  the 
fall.  The  power  of  this  fish  to  swim  against  the  current  is 
very  great,  and  by  exercise  of  it  only  could  we  explain  their 
presence  at  fountain  heads.  The  mass  of  these  fish  are  found 
in  the  river  and  tide  water  creeks^  but  in  some  numbers 
everj'where  that  it  is  possible  for  any  fish  to  live. 
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Many  more  instances  might  be  given  showing  the  wide 
range  of  territory  and  difference  in  habit  in  different  local- 
ities, which  these  fish  have ;  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  judge 
from  a  casual  circumstance  or  two,  what  may  be  the  peculi- 
arities of  any  species. 

Under  the  headings  of  certain  species  we  propose  now  to 
call  attention  to  peculiarities  that  are  specific  in  their  nature, 
especially  breeding  habits  of  some  of  the  less  numerous 
residents. 

Banded  Sunfish  {Bryttua  chcetodon).  In  the  "Geology 
of  New  Jersey,"  page  807,  the  author  under  the  above  head- 
ing, says  "this  interesting  species  is  a  lover  of  weedy,  slug- 
gish streams  and  ponds,  and  is  never  met  with  in  tide- 
water." We  now,  at  this  writing,  are  confident,  that  there 
is  no  fish  in  New  Jersey  found  in  other  water  not  some- 
times met  with  in  tide  water.  Since  the  above  quotation 
was  put  in  print  we  have  taken  this  sunfish  from  the  "bel- 
lies" of  shad-nets,  which  were  drawn  in  decided  tide  waters, 
the  Delaware  and  Crosswick's  Creek.  The  breeding  habits 
of  this  species  have,  during  the  past  two  summers,  puzzled  us 
considerably.  That  the}'  occasionally  scoop  out  a  little  basin 
in  the  sand,  and  there  deposit  the  ova,  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
but  not  always  is  this  the  case  we  judge,  as  during  April  of 
18()8-'6i),  we  found  them  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
places,  the  females  heavy  with  eggs,  and  in  some  instances, 
a  female  with  a  male  at  her  side,  were  hidden  at  the  foot  of 
a  tussock,  with  scarcely  enough  water  to  cover  them.  Two 
months  later  the  ground  over  which  they  swam  was  perfectly 
dry.  Was  a  severe  battle  going  on  between  this  species  and 
the  Pomotis  aureus^  that  they  were  forced  to  hide  themselves 
to  preserve  their  ova  from  destruction?  We  did  see  some 
"nests"  like  those  of  P.  aureus,  but  thev  were  not  abundant, 
as  we  had  seen  them  previously.  The  other  Bryttus  is  simi- 
lar in  his  habits  to  the  Pomotis,  and  is  not  so  peaceable  as 
the  B.  chcetodon;  but  preferring  localities  not  favorites  of 
other  "sunfish,"  it  does  not  interfere  much  with  them.     The 
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colomtioD  of  both  B,  chceiodon  and  B^  obesus  is  very  vari- 
able. On  removing  them  from  the  water  the  black  stripes 
of  the  former,  and  brilliant  spots  of  the  latter,  are  very  dis- 
tinct, but  they  soon  fade  even  if  replaced  in  water.  In  an 
aquarium,  when  first  placed  in  it,  they  are  dull,  yellowish 
brown,  with  no  distinct  bars  or  spots,  but  in  a  short  time 
they  resume  that  coloring  which  easily  distinguishes  them 
from  other  sunfish;  the  chceiodon  becoming  silvery,  the 
obestiSj  deep  olive. 

Pirate  Perch  (Aphrodederus  Sayanus).  In  the  '*  Geology 
of  New  Jersey,"  page  808,  we  make  the  following  statement : 
**The  'pirate'  makes  a  nest  after  the  manner  of  the  sunfish, 
and  with  the  female  guards  it  and  afterwards  the  young,  till 
they  reach  a  size  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  when  they  are  left 
by  their  parents,  etc."  Since  the  above  was  written  (1866) 
we  have  had  some  opportunities  of  farther  studying  the 
habits  of  this  peculiar  fish.  We  believe  that  they  occupy 
the  nests  made  by  sunfish,  but  do  not  scoop  them  out  for 
themselves.  Furthermore  this  is  not  the  only  manner  of 
breeding,  but  like  many  other  fish  they  seek  out-of-the-way 
places,  as  deserted  burrowiugs  of  the  musk-rats  {Fiber 
zibeihicus)  y  and  here  the  pair  will  remain  several  days,  and 
when  the  young  appear  they  arc  attended  by  the  parents,  or 
at  least  an  adult  pair,  until  they  are  about  one-third  of  an 
inch.  When  young  the  Aphrodederus  is  very  black,  with  a 
few  pale,  yellowish  dots.  The  tail  is  margined  with  white, 
which  disappears  on  the  fish  reaching  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  The  adult  fish,  measuring  five  inches  in  length,  has 
been  seen  frequently  to  swallow  one  of  its  own  kind  meas- 
uring an  inch. 

Mud  Minnow  (Melanura  limi).  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing question  to  solve  in  how  little  water  and  how  compact 
mud  this  fish  can  survive.  Its  gills  present  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  themselves,  and  cerUiinly  are  not  powerful  enough 
to  squeeze  water  out  of  the  mud  in  which  we  have  found 
them  buried,  two  (and  one  four)  inches  deep.     On  closely 
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examining  tho  bottom  of  any  ditch  one  can  easily  detect  the 
Melanura  lying  close  upon  the  mud  as  quietly  as  an  Elheo- 
stomoid,*  but  if  at  all  disturbed  they  immediately  dart  off, 
aud  with  a  rapid  twirl  and  twist  of  then*  whole  body  will 
bury  themselves  entirely  out  of  sight  at  about  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  tail  down.  We  have  often  tried  this  in  a 
shallow  aquarium  with  mud  on  the  bottom,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  The  movement  is  too  rapid  to  be  learned 
in  detail,  but  they  always  bnry  themselves  in  a  hole  scooped 
out  with  their  tail,  which  is  the  most  deeply  buried  portion 
of  their  body. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  fish  worthy  of  note  is  the  length  of 
time  at  which  It  will  maintain  one  position,  especially  a  per- 

Fig.30. 


Smeltt  OsmeruM  mordax. 

pendicular  one,  head  up  and  tail  down.  In  an  aquarium  we 
have  had  them  remain  so  four  minutes,  while  we  held  just 
above  the  water  a  worm  or  fly.  On  slowly  lowering  these 
until  they  touched  the  water  the  fish  would  thou  seize  them 
with  a  rapidity  of  movement  equal  to  that  of  the  trout.  We 
have  likewise  seen  them  leap  from  the  water  a  distance 
greater  than  their  length,  and  seize  insects  that  were  upon 
blades  of  grass  overhanging  the  ditch.  The  largest  speci- 
men of  Melanura  limi  ever  seen  by  the  writer  measured 
seven  inches. 

Frost-fish  {Osmeims  mordax).     We  desire  to  record  here 

•  In  mentioning  the  number  of  fish  in  this  neighborhood  (Trenton.  N.  J.)  ns  forty- 
nine,  wo  (lid  not  inc.lade  the  Etheostommdir^  and  the  few  stickle-bucks  that  come  and 
go.  Botli  tlieBe  families  as  represenleU  iu  tho  Delaware  will  be  studied  and  publifitaed 
in  a  separate  paper. 
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the  fuct  of  the  prcsGiiue  of  this  fisii  iu  a  few  numbers  during 
almost  every  month  of  the  ye^r.  In  August  when  the  yoiiiig 
shad  are  going  down  the  river,  we  huve  seen  single  epeci- 
niens  of  "smelt,"  or  "frost-tish,"  as  they  arc  generally 
culled.  Occasionally  also  when  fishing  for  White-perch 
(Morone  Amencana)  we  have  caught  them.  In  April  there 
in  very  generally  a  freshet  that  submerges  the  tract  of  mead- 
ows tiordering  on  the  river  soutli  of  Trenton.  On  the  sub- 
sidcuce  of  this  water  the  frost-fish  are  occasionally  seen 
with  a  few  herring  in  the  small  ditches,  and  arc  known  then 
by  juvenile  anglers  as  the  "silver  pike."  Hearing  frequent 
mention  of  silver  pike,  I  found  this  to  be  the  fish  referred 
to.  Herring  that  are  thus  caught  in  ditches  and  cut  off  from 
the  creeks  do  not  live,  but  the  Osmerus  appears  to  thrive  very 
well.     The  hciTing  is  the  "Alewife"  (Aloiia  tyrannus). 

Gizzard  Shad  (Dorosoma  Cejpediamim).    We  gave  a  short 
notice  of  this  species  in  the  "  Geology  of  New  Jersey,"  page 


Qlzurd  SliBd.  Dortioma  Crptilianun. 

8?2,  which  we  will  quote  and  speak  of  more  particularly. 
"Occasionally  the  'gizzard  shad'  is  carried  by  a  freshet  into 
inland  streams  usually  having  very  small  outlets,  and  thus 
imprisoned  they  thrive  very  well.  A  pond  near  Trenton  was, 
in  18.i7,  stockeil  with  them,  and  is  now  full  of  pperimens, 
some    weighing   five   pounds   apiece."      Besides    this    pond 
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spoken  of  we  know  of  one  or  two  creeks  that  are  annually 
visited  by  a  few  of  these  herring,  and  have  occasionally  seen 
several  bushels  hauled  from  the  deep  holes  in  the  creeks  they 
had  entered.  They  appear  in  the  Delaware  early  in  March, 
before  the  other  representatives  of  tlic  Clupeidse  do,  and  as 
they  are  not  ever  taken  in  very  great  numbers,  as  are  the 
other  herring  in  the  river,  we  judge  that  the  immense  quan- 
tities occasionally  taken  in  creeks,  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
suggestion  that  those  that  come  in  the  spring  do  not  return. 
We  have  seen  them  in  mid-winter  frozen  to  death,  appar- 
ently, and  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud  when  they  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  creeks 
and  ponds. 

The  specimens  we  first  met  with,  and  described  as  Clia- 
to'essus  tnsociabilis^  were  from  the  pond  referred  to,  stocked 
in  1857.  They  were  different  in  coloration  from  the  same 
fish  as  found  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Delaware,  and  appeared 
to  be  distinct.  If  these  Dorosomce  are  left  to  themselves,  un- 
visited  by  others  later  from  the  coast,  will  they  in  time  be- 
come so  far  changed  by  the  change  in  their  surn>undings  as 
to  be  a  diflercnt  species?  We  thought  them  distinct  in  1860, 
and  the  Dorosonia^  from  this  same  pond,  is  a  different 
looking  fish  nowy  in  1870,  from  what  it  was  then.  The  dif- 
ference being  one  of  color  only  it  suggests  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  character  of  the  water  influences  the  charac- 
teristic coloring  of  species? 

The  Chub  (Semotilus  rhotheus  and  S.  corporalis).  In  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  Delaware,  as  well  as  in  the  river  itself, 
"chub''  abound.  There  are  several  points  in  their  history  that 
we  cannot  fully  understand  when  reading  what  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  two  species,  especially  "Cope's  Monograph  ou 
the  Cyprinidae  of  Pennsylvania."  This  author  very  correctly 
gives  the  Delaware  as  tJie  locality  of  the  Semotilus  rhotheus^ 
and  admits  the  presence  of  S.  corporalis.  Now  in  the  Del- 
aware, at  Trenton,  "chub"  are  very  abundant,  as  we  de- 
scribed them  in  1861,  which  description  Cope  says  is  his  S* 
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rhotheus,  and  we  ngree  with  liim;  l)ut  in  addition  he  says 
the  Ct/prinus  atromaculalux  is  the  young  of  tlio  /S.  corporaliK. 
If  such  were  the  case  tlien  why  arc  not  the  ttdult  S.  corpo- 
ralis  abiindiint  in  the  river  in  proj)orti(tu  to  the  presence  of 
the  youiiji  in  the  smaller  streams?  The  true  corporalis  is 
scarce,  very  scarce,  yet  the  alromaciilalus  is  abundant.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  absurdity,  but  tlieso  atromaculati  are  not 
young  rhothei;  that  fish  wlieu  young  is  wholly  different  in 


color,  being  wholly  silvery  on  the  sides  and  belly,  the  silver 
becoming  roseate  near  the  back,  which  is  "deeply,  darkly, 
beautifully  blue." 

We  have  endeavored  for  several  years  to  collect  specimens 
of  atromacuJalus  of  all  sizes,  and  so  see  whore  and  when 
they  cease  to  be  alromaculatus  and  become  true  corporalis. 
We  have  as  yet  failed  to  do  so,  and  have  been  somewhat 
disposed  to  consider  it  not  the  young  of  any  .species  for  these 
reasons.  It  is  a  peculiarly  brook-loving  species,  hovering 
about  deep  holes,  and  most  insrenious  in  its  mode  of  chiding 
the  pursuit  of  collectors.  They  are  never  found  (that  is, 
have  not  been  by  us)  associated  with  the  young  of  true 
"chub"  as  that  fish  is  known.  Their  peculiar  markings  ren- 
der them  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  young  of  S. 
rhotheus,  and  the  two  love  very  different  waters,  the 
8.    alromaculatrts  loving  muddy  bottoms,   in  which  they 
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half  bury  themselves,  while  the  3'oung  of  S.  rhotheus  are 
fond  of  and  frequent  always  pebbly-bottomed,  rapid  brooks. 
To  recapitulate,  we  have,  in  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Semotibis  rhothetis  in  abundance,  likewise 
the  young  in  the  directly  tributary  streams,  equally  nu- 
merous—  and  in  certain  streams,  some  cut  off  from  the 
river  by  dams,  the  fish  described  by  Mitchell  as  Cyprinxm 
atromacxdatus^  which  reaches  a  length  of  six  and  seven 
inches,  and  presents  a  coloration  of  black,  yellow,  reddish 
and  silvery,  like  no  other  fish  of  our  waters.  If  these  are 
the  young  of  the  Cyprinua  coi'poralis  of  the  same  author, 
why  have  we  not  this  latter  fish  in  abundance  also?  But 
we  have  not.  Again,  in  streams,  as  the  Assunpink  and 
Shabbaconk,  which  are  cut  off  from  the  Delaware  by  dams, 
and  in  the  Stony-brook  and  Mill-stone,  which  are  cut  off 
from  the  Rariton,  we  have  Semotilus  atromaculafus  which 
never  cease  to  be  such.  Do  they  die  for  want  of  the  rivers 
to  become  the  S,  corporaUsf  If  not,  where  are  these  larger 
chub?  In  Stony-brook  and  the  Mill-stone  we  have  also  the 
S.  rhotheuSj  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  half  a  yard  in 
length.  The  difference  in  the  scales  of  these  two  species  of 
*'chub"  render  them  distinguishable  without  reference  to 
color;  and  the  S.  atromaculatns  agree  with  the  size  and 
number  of  scales  of  S.  coi'poraliSy  as  given  in  the  ''Mono- 
graph of  the  Cyprinidee  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  E.  D.  Cope. 
We  are  not  yet  satisfied,  however,  that  the  atromaculated 
chub  of  the  Delaware  basin  is  the  yomig  of  any  other 
species. 

Roach  (Stilbe  Americana),  Professor  E.  D.  Cope  in  his 
Monograph  says  of  this  fish:  "This  Stilbe  rarely  exceeds 
seven  inches  in  length."  In  the  various  streams  in  which  we 
find  the  "roach,"  it  is  so  frequent  an  occurrence  to  meet  with 
them  eight,  nine,  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  that 
we  are  surprised  at  the  figure  mentioned  by  Cope  as  the 
maximum  length.  Otherwise  his  remarks  accord  with  our 
observations.      These  large   specimens  have   the   pectoral, 
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ventral  and  anal  fins  brilliant  orange,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  later  the  color  is  dimmed  but  not  lost. 
The  color  of  the  body  is,  as  given  by  him,  of  "a  greenish, 
brassy,  or  golden  lustre."  Smaller  specimens  even  during 
the  spring  have  the  fins  black  and  the  general  coloration  sil- 
very ;  duller  upon  the  back  than  the  sides.  This  species  is 
not  as  much  annoyed  by  the  approach  of  winter  as  are  many 
of  the  cyprinoids,  merely  seeking  deeper  waters.  By  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  ice  and  letting  down  a  well-baited  hook  they 
ai'e  readily  taken,  and  the  larger  ones  at  this  season  are  ex- 
cellent eating  to  those  who  are  not  incommoded  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  small  bones.  The  largest  "roach"  we  have  ever 
seen  measured  exactly  nine  and  seven-eighths  inches. 

The  Mud-sucker  {^Hylomyzon  nigricans).  In  a  tortuous 
tide-water  creek,  with  nnobstructed  access  to  the  Delaware, 
there  are  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  where  the 
water  is  deepest  and  the  mud  almost  unfathomable,  myri- 
ads of  these  "suckers" — old,  young  and  middle-aged.  Lazy, 
limp,  almost  lifeless,  with  a  net  they  can  be  scooped  up, 
offering  no  resistance,  scarcely  flapping  their  tails.  As  we 
follow  up  the  course  of  this  stream  (Crosswick's  Creek, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.)  we  still  find  them  tucked  in  under 
the  overhanging  banks,  and  so  listless  that  on  the  receding 

of  the  water,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  they  sometimes  are  left 

• 

high  and  dry  before  they  are  aware  of  it.*  In  other 
streams  of  New  Jersey  the  fish  is  less  abundant,  and  found 
usually  with  the  "mullet"  {Moxostoma  oblongum).  As  an 
article  of  food  they  arc  good  from  December  until  April, 
and  from  then  until  winter  are  as  near  worthless  as  any  fish 
well  can  be.  We  once  saw  a  large  specimen  in  the  jaws  of 
a  Water-snake  {Tropidonotus  sipedon),  which  squealed  like 

•  A  similar  instance  of  this  is  very  well  shown  by  a  far  different  fish,  the  Tessellated 
Darter  {Boleasoma  Olmstedii)^  which,  in  the  same  stream,  follows  the  waters  encroach- 
ing on  the  meadows  at  high  tide»  and  settling  in  little  hollows  about,  are  not  aware  of 
the  recession  of  the  water  until  too  late.  Between  tides  we  have  gathered  oi'er  one 
hundred  in  a  space  not  over  twenty  yards  square.  Nothing  in  their  stomachs  showed 
what  particular  article  of  food  they  nought. 
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a  young  pig,  more  so  than  cat-fish  have  been  known  to  do 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  showing  greater  indications 
of  "a  voice"  than  does  the  chub,  which  Cope  says  "utters  a 
chirruping  and  croaking  noise." 

The  Gar  (Lepidosteus  osseus) .  During  the  past  summer 
while  walking  on  the  banks  of  Crosswicks  Creek,  we  were 
attracted  by  a  decided  commotion  in  the  water,  and  on  Hear- 
ing the  spot  found  a  young  gar,  probably  eighteen  inches 
long,  surrounded  by  and  evidently  harrassed  by  a  dozen  or 
more  Bill-fish  {Belone  lonyirostris) .  It  soon  disappeared  by 
sinking  out  of  sight,  but  reappeared  soon  near  the  shore, 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  watching  it.     It  remained  as 

Fig.  33. 
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Gar  pike,  Lepidotteut  otseus, 

motionless  as  an  ^sox  for  several  minutes,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  minnow  would  come  as  near  the  shore  as  possi- 
ble, moving  steadily  backwards.  If  the  fish  came  tp  alniut 
where  the  gar  previously  had  been,  it  was  seized  in  an 
instant, ^and  the  Lepidosteus  would  remain  motionless  until 
the  approach  of  another  Minnow  would  cause  it  to  again 
draw  back.  We  finally  interrupted  this  "play"  in  an  attempt 
to  shoot  the  specimen.  This  fish  we  should  judge  was  yearly 
becoming  more  scarce  in  the  basin  of  the  Delaware. 

The  Darters  (JEtheostomoidce)  as  a  class  have  been  the 
most  diflicult  to  collect  and  study.  They  are  with  us  in 
most  streams  exceedingly  abundant,  as  also  in  the  river 
itself.  Lying  motionless  upon  the  flat  stones  or  compact 
sand  they  readily  escape  detection,  except  by  experts.  As 
yet  we  have  not  made  as  elaborate  a  collection  as  we  desire, 
but  are  satisfied  we  can  show  in  this  family  some  instances 
of  wide  geographical  range,  and  one  or  more  undescribed 
species. 
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Another  family,  the  stiekle-backs  (  Gasterostei) ,  is  one  of 
much  interest  as  found  with  us,  but  they  are  so  uncertain  in 
their  stay  in  any  stream  that  we  have  concluded  to  wait  until 
another  season's  out-door  work  shall  have  given  us  farther 
opportunities  to  study  them.  The  four-spined  Stickle-back 
{Apeltes  quadracus)  as  an  instance,  for  several  summers  was 
quite  abundant  in  several  streams,  and  is  now  not  seen  in 
any  of  them.  In  Watson's  Creek,  in  1865,  they  were  very 
abundant,  and  the  writer  found  several  nests ;  in  later  seasons 
they  were  still  present  but  in  fewer  numbers,  and  during  the 
summers  of  1868-69  they  had  disappeared.  We  were  ac- 
customed to  collect  them  from  the  "bellies"  of  nets  drawn 
in  the  river,  and  lately  have  been  very  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing them. 

During  the  present,  almost  completed  winter,  the  Dela- 
ware River  has  not  been  closed  by  ice,  and  judging  from 
appearances  at  the  time  of  writing  (Feb.  18,  1870),  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  closed.  The  fishermen  have  been  steadily 
engaged  in  their  pursuit,  and  with  draw  and  gill  nets  have 
captured  in  very  unusual  abundance  the  commoner  resident 
species,  and  also  single  specimens  of  rare  fish,  rare  either 
for  the  time  of  year,  or  for  the  locality.  Some  of  these 
instances  are  sufliciently  of  interest  to  warrant  recording 
them. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  the  weather  warm  and  water 
wholly  free  from  ice,  a  Shad  {Alosa  pvizstabilis)  ^  weighing 
four  and  one-half  pounds,  was  taken  a  short  distance  from 
the  city.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  sickly  fish  that 
had  not  "gone  out"  in  August  of  the  preceding  summer. 
Such  was  proved  not  to  be  the  case  however,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  demonstrated 
that  it  had  come  directly  from  salt  water.  Among  the  mass 
of  marine  food  was  a  partially  digested  Killi-fish  {Hydrar- 
gyra  flavula) .  The  Shad  was  a  female,  with  ova  apparently 
as  fully  matured  as  in  May.  Two  or  three  specimens  of 
other  representatives  of  the  Herring  tribe  were   captui'ed 
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iibout  this  time,  hut  to  what  genus  they  bch)nged,  the  writer 
could  not  determine  from  what  he  heard.  He  did  not  see 
the  specimens.  The  Gizzard  Shad  {Dorosoma  Cejiedianum) ^ 
has  been  met  with  by  single  specimens  and  pairs,  while  fish- 
ing for  "suckers"  (Catostoynus)  and  "chul)"  {S€7notihis). 
The  date  is  much  earlier  than  any  previous  one,  and  prol>- 
ably  more  specimens  have  ])ecn  taken.  They  were  usually 
large,  but  were  thin,  sickly  and  sluggish  in  their  movements. 
Probably  but  few  of  this  species  enter  the  river,  or  at  least, 
come  up  as  far  as  Trenton.  When  once  they  have  wandered 
into  deep  ponds  they  will  remain  and  breed.  One  pond, 
that  has  been  stocked  with  them  since  1833,  contains  now 
larger  specimens  than  the  writer  has  ever  elsewhere  seen. 

On  the  23d  or  24th  of  January  a  healthy,  strong,  active 
Cod-fish  (^Moi*rhua  Americana)^  weighing  nearly  four  pounds, 
was  taken  in  a  draw-net.  The  stomach  of  this  fish  showed 
it  had  been  in  river-water  for  several  days.  The  fislrerman 
who  took  this  specimen  considered  it  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  on  record,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Several  have  been 
taken  about  Philadelphia  during  the  past  twenty  jears.  A 
unique  occurrence,  however,  we  believe  to  be  the  capture  of 
a  large  Sturgeon  in  January.  The  Sturgeon  is  sensitive  to 
the  cold,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  water  had  not  been 
greatly  chilled,  considering  the  presence  of  this  fish,  which 
was  fully  as  active  as  the  species  is  during  the  summer 
months. 

Of  the  resident  fish  that  are  to  be  taken  in  variable  quan- 
tilies  during  the  winter,  when  the  ice  is  not  abundant,  the 
sucker  tribe  and  the  Delaware  chub  are  the  principal.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  the  abundance  of  these  fish  has  been 
remarkable,  and  in  one  day  several  bushels  were  taken. 
The  number  of  chubs  was  very  large  and  afforded  excellent 
opportunities  of  examining  their  distinctive  characters. 
They  were  all  the  Semotilus  rhotheu^  Cope.  None  measured 
less  than  eight  inches  in  length,  and  every  speci7nen^  male 
and  female^  had  the  biilliant  rosy  and  blue  tints  mentioned 
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by  the  wi'iter  in  describing  this  sjjecies  in  1861.  Mr.  Cope 
has  sUited,  in  his  Monograph  on  the  Cyprinidte  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Transactions  American  Philosophical  Society),  that 
the  coloration  given  by  the  writer,  was  that  of  the  male 
in  spring.  The  description  he  alludes  to  was  drawn  np  in 
the  summer.  Mr.  Cope  is  correct  as  to  the  coloration  being 
that  of  the  breeding  season,  but  the  tints  do  not  grow  less 
distinct  after  spawning,  and  the  female  is  very  nearly^  if 
not  quite^  as  highly  colored  during  February^  March  and 
April.  Later,  the  female  becomes  silvery,  but  the  male,  in 
clear  waters^  retains  his  high  coloring.  In  muddy,  sluggish 
waters,  the  bright,  rosy  hue  becomes  a  reddish  brown ;  the 
blue  tints  become  leaden.  Of  the  smaller  specimens  none 
exhibited  the  peculiar  cloudy  markings  of  the  Cyprinus 
atromaculatus  Mitchell.  The  largest  specimen,  a  female, 
measured  fouileen  inches  in  length,  and  exceeded  all  the 
others  in  the  magnificence  of  its  coloring.  The  examination 
of  nearly  three  hundred  specimens  indicated  clearly  that 
the  beauty  of  this  species  was  in  proportion  to  the  size,  and 
that  the  sex  could  not  be  determined  by  the  color  of  the 
specimen. 

Among  this  enormous  quantity  of  specimens  not  a  single 
Semotilus  corporalis  was  found. 

Note.  —  Early  in  the  month  of  February  of  this  year,  the  writer  received  a  number 
of  "  ft-ost-flsh "  or  "  smelt,"  ft-om  the  Raritan  River.  N.  J.  Among  these  fish  {Oameru* 
mordax)  was  a  single  spec'imen  of  a  cyprinoid,  which  was  new  to  tlie  waters  of  New 
Jersey,  and  was  con^^idercd  ut  the  time  as  undescribed.  The  specimen  was  submitted 
to  Pi-ofesisor  £.  D.  Cope,  nnd  has  since  been  described  by  him  in  MSS.,  as  Hybognathtu 
osmerinus  Cope.  The  paper  containing  the  description  will  be  issned  soon  in  the 
**  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia." 

This  is  the  only  t-pecics  of  this  genus  found  in  the  state,  and  is,  wo  believe,  the 
third  genuine  species  of  Hybognathus  of  Girard,  who  has  described  mnny  species  as 
belonging  to  this  genus,  which  have  been  found  since  not  to  be  true  Hybogvathi.  This 
makes  the  total  number  of  CyprinidcB,  l>eIongmg  to  the  fauua  of  New  Jer^ey,  fourteen. 

In  our  report  of  the  Zoology  of  New  Jersey,  we  mentione<l  but  three  species  of 
'*  Backers,"  as  fonnd  in  the  state.  We  omitted  the  large  scaled  bucker,  Teretribus  inac- 
rolepidotuMf  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  Delaware  River,  about  and  south  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  it  does  not  occur  in  numbers  much  north  of  the  city  named. 
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YoixiANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES.*  — ProfessoF  Huot  hos  Said  more  in  the 
tcD  pages  of  ttiis  little  pamphlet  than  would  suflice  to  All  an  oixlinary  vol- 
ume. After  a  description  of  volcanoes,  volcanic  products  and  the  various 
zones,  or  regions  of  the  earth  in  which  volcanoes  are  found  most  abund- 
antly, the  author  sums  up  the  different  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
in  the  endeavors  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  lie  rejects  entirely, 
and  with  crushing  force,  the  theory  which  attempts  to  account  for  volca- 
noes by  suppohiug  that  they  are  the  vents  of  a  liquid  nucleus,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
paragraphs : 

**  Judginir  fW>ni  the  known  properties  of  tho  rocks  with  wliicii  we  are  acquainted,  ■olldlflcaF 
tlou  should  commence  not  at  the  surface,  but  at  tlie  centre  uf  the  liquid  globe,  a  process  which 
would  moreover  be  fkvored  by  the  Influence  of  pressure.  This  augments  the  melting  temper- 
ature of  matters,  which,  like  the  rocks  and  most  other  solids,  iM'Conie  less  dense  when  melted, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  reduces  the  melting  i>oint  of  those  which,  like  ice  [or  bismuth],  be- 
come more  dense  by  fusion.  I*reSAure,  moreover,  it  may  i»e  mentioned  in  this  connection,  In- 
creases the  solvent  power  uf  water  for  most  budies,  whose  solution  may  be  described  as  a  kind 
of  melthig  down  with  water  into  a  compound  whose  density  is  greater  than  that  of  the  mean 
of  itH  constituents;  the  importance  of  this  point  will  appear  further  on.  The  theory  deduced 
nx>m  the  at)ove  considerations,  and  adopted  by  Hopkins  and  by  Scrope,  is  briefly  as  follows: 
the  earth's  centre  is  solid,  though  still  retaining  nearly  the  high  temperature  at  which  it  be- 
came solid.  At  an  advanced  stage  in  tlie  solidifying  process  the  remaining  enve)oi>e  of  Aised 
matter  became  viscid,  so  that  the  descent  fl-om  the  surface  of  tiie  heavier  particlefr,  cr>oled  by 
radiation,  was  prevented,  and  a  crust  formed,  through  which  cooling  has  since  gone  on  very 
slowly.  Tiiere  were  thus  left  between  this  crust  and  the  solid  nucleus,  portions  of  yet  unM>lld- 
Iflcil  matter  (or  even  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Scroi>e,  a  continuous  sheet),  and  it  is  In  tlie  ez- 
Ibtence  of  this  stratum,  or  of  lakes  of  uncongealed  mutter,  that  we  are  to  And  an  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  of  elevation  and  subsidence,  and  of  the 
movements  which  result  in  tlie  formation  of  mountain  chains,  as  ingeniously  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Shaler.  The  slow  contraction  of  the  grailually  cooling  globe,  a  most  important  agency  in  the 
latter  phenomena,  is  evidently  not  exclude<l  by  tliis  hypothesis.  It  may  be  added  that  a  sim- 
ilar structure  of  the  globe,  viz.,  a  solid  nucleus  and  a  solid  crust  separated  ttom  each  other  by 
a  liquid  stratum,  was  long  ago  suggested  by  lialley  In  ordvr  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism.  Serope  has  completed  (his  liypothesih  by  the  suggestion  that  variations  In 
tension  or  pressure  may  cause  portions  of  matter  b<>neath  the  surface  to  pass  ffoni  solid  to 
liquid,  or  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  and  in  this  way  iielps  us  to  explain  the  local  and  thm 
temporary  nature  of  volcanic  activity. 

This  theory  of  Hopkins  and  Scrope  apparently  so  complete  in  itself,  is  an  approximation  to 
the  one  which  I  adopt,  though  differing  from  It  In  simie  most  important  particulars.  While 
admitting  witli  them  the  existence  of  a  solid  nucleus  and  a  solid  crust,  with  an  Interposed 
stratum  of  semi-liquid  matter,  I  consider  this  last  to  be,  not  a  i>ortlon  of  the  yet  unsolidlfled 
Igneous  matter,  but  a  layer  of  material  which  was  once  solid,  but  is  now  rendered  liquid  by  the 
Intervention  of  water  under  the  Influence  of  lieat  and  pressure.  When,  In  the  process  of  re- 
fMgeration,  the  globe  iiad  ri'uched  the  point  imagined  by  Hopkins,  where  a  solid  crust  was 
formed  over  the  shallow  molten  layer  which  covered  the  solid  nucleus,  the  farther  cooling  and 
contraction  of  this  crust  would  result  in  Irregular  movement.**,  breaking  it  up,  and  causing  the 
extravasation  of  the  yet  liquid  portions  c<mllned  beneath.  Wlien  at  length  the  reduction  of 
temperatun^  permitted  the  precipitation  of  water  from  the  dense  primeval  atmosphere,  the 
whole  cooling  and  disintegrating  mass  of  broken-up  crust,  and  i>oured  out  Igneous  rock  would 

•  Alistract  of  a  Lecture  by  Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  delivered  before  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  April  32, 1869.    Pampb.,  pp.  10. 
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become  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water.  In  this  way  the  aoUd  nnoleua  of  Igneous  rook 
became  fforroanded  with  a  deep  layer  of  disintegrated  and  water-Impregnated  material,  the 
rains  of  its  former  enTClope,  and  the  chaotic  maM  from  which,  nnder  the  Influence  of  heat  from 
below  and  of  air  and  water  from  above,  the  world  of  geologic  and  of  human  history  was  to  be 
erolTcd. 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  water  under  pressure  and  at  high  temperatures,  develops  ex- 
traordlnary  solvent  powers;  while  ftt>m  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  influence  of  pres- 
snre  in  Ikroring  solution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  overlying  mass  becomes  an  efll- 
cient  cause  of  the  llqncflictlon  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  sedimentary  material.  Time  is 
wanting  to  discuss  the  great  fbrces  which  A*om  early  geologic  periods  have  been  active  in  trans- 
fbrrlng  tfediraents,  alternately  wasting  and  building  up  continents.  By  the  depression  of  the 
yielding  crust  beneath  regions  of  great  accumulation  there  follows  a  softening  of  the  lower  and 
of  the  more  ftislble  strata,  while  the  great  mass  of  more  slUcions  rocks  becomes  cemented  into 
comparative  rigidity,  and  finally,  as  the  result  of  the  earth's  contraction,  rises  a  hardened  and 
corrugated  mass,  from  whose  Irregular  erosion  results  a  mountainous  region. 

Those  strata,  which  from  their  composition  yield  under  these  conditions  the  most  liquid 
prodoots,  are,  it  is  conceived,  the  source  of  all  plutoulc  and  volcanic  rocks.  Accompanied  by 
water,  and  by  difficultly  coercible  gases,  they  are  either  extravasated  among  the  fissures 
which  ft>rm  in  the  overlying  strata,  or  find  their  way  to  the  surface.  The  variations  In  the  com- 
position of  lavas  and  their  acconipnnylng  gases  In  different  regions,  and  even  from  the  same 
vent  at  different  times,  are  strong  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  this  view,  to  whicli  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  all  the  various  types  of  lava  are  represented  among  aqueous  sedimentary 
rocks,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  these  lavas  by  the  priHsess  of  flislon.** 

Geology  of  Colouaoo  ani>  New  Mexico.*  —  With  the  small  appropri- 
ation of  ten  thonsand  dollars,  Dr.  Haydeii  appears  to  have  traversed  In 
one  season  a  very  large  territory,  made  extensive  collections  and  a  series 
of  valuable  and  minute  observations  upon  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country.  The  report  of  these  is  accompanied  by  a  report  upon  **The 
Mines  and  Minerals  of  Colorado,"  by  Professor  Frazer,  which  gives  a  fair 
and  candid  statement  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico ; 
and  by  a  report  upon  the  Agricultural  Resources  of  Colorado. 

These  various  reports  cannot  fail  of  attaining  the  object  for  which  they 
were  written,  since  in  them  every  one  interested  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  these  territories  may  And  reliable  and  unprejudiced  information 
with  regard  to  their  natural  resources.  The  sum  of  money  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  was  so  small  that  Dr.  Hayden  could  not  have  accom- 
plished a  large  portion  of  his  explorations  without  their  assistance.  The 
appropriation  of  teo  thousand  dollars,  by  the  central  government,  to  ex- 
plore two  territories,  while  a  state  is  spending  annually  more  than  twice 
that  amount,  per  annum,  upon  a  single  institution,  might  excite  some 
surprise  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  a  foreigner. 

The  route  lay  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  firom 
Cheyenne,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  to  Santa  F6,  the  Middle  Park  having 
been  explored  by  a  lateral  excursion  from  Denver  City.  Returning  from 
Saute  Fh  they  returned  to  Denver  by  passing  up  the  Rio  Grande  and 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  the  South  Park.  The  explorer's 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  superficial  deposits  are  very  interesting,  and 
their  general  importance  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  localities  is  our  justification  for  the  following  extract: 

*  Preliminary  Field  Report  of  the  XJ.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
By  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.     Washington,  D.  C.    8vo.    1869. 
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**  With  the  oomiucneeinent  of  the  tertlarx  wai  ushered  lo  tb«  dawn  ot  the  irrMt  Imke  period 
of  tlic  West,  The  evidenco  seems  lo  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Aroni  the  dawn  of  the  tertiary 
period,  oven  uj>  lo  the  coninionc<>nient  of  the  present,  there  was  a  continuous  series  of  frrsb- 
water  lakes  all  over  the  continent  west  of  the  M.'^tlsslppl  River.  Assuming  the  position  tliat 
all  the  phyHical  changes  were  slow,  progressive,  and  loug-contlnned,  and  that  the  earlier  sedi- 
ments of  the  tertiary  were  marine,  then  brackish,  then  purely  (K'sh  water,  we  have  tbroogti 
Iheni  a  portion  of  the  consecutive  history  of  the  growth  of  the  western  continent,  step  by  step, 
np  to  the  prebent  time.  The  earliest  of  these  great  lakes  marked  tht*  commencement  of  tlie 
tertiary  period,  and  s4-ems  to  have  covered  a  very  large  portion  of  the  American  contlneni 
west  of  the  MlsKlsslppl,  ttom  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen. 

AlKfUt  (he  middle  of  the  tertiary  ixirlod  tlic  second  extensive  lake  commenced  in  tlio  West, 
which  wo  have  calkil  the  White  Ulver  tertiary  basin.  We  believe  that  It  commenced  Its 
gH'Wtii  near  the  south-eastern  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  gradually  enlarged  Its  borders.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  lake  has  continued  on,  almost  or  quite  up  to  tlie  commencement 
ot  the  prt-Kcnt  period;  that  the  light  colored  arenaceous  and  marly  deposits  In  the  Park  of  tlie 
Upper  Arkansas.  In  the  Middle  Park,  among  the  mountains  at  tlie  source  of  the  Missouri 
Klver,  in  Tuxas  and  C-aiifornla,  and  I'tah,  are  all  later  portions  of  Uds  great  lake.  Tlie  upper 
mioceno  or  pliocene  deposits  in  tlie  Wind  Ulver  Valley,  near  Fort  Itridger,  and  on  the  divide 
between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  Rivers,  were  undoubtedly  synchronous,  tliough  perhaps 
not  connected  with  this  great  basin.  Every  year,  as  the  limits  of  my  explorations  are  ex- 
tendL*d  in  any  direction,  I  And  evidences  of  what  appear  to  be  separate  lake  basins,  coTerIng 
rreater  or  le&s  areas,  and  bearing  intrin<!>Ic  proof,  more  or  less  concluMve  of  the  time  of  tbelr 
existence.  I  have  given  in  this  place  the  above  brief  description  of  the  Tarlous  geological 
formations  as  I  have  studied  them  in  the  West,  In  onler  that  my  subM-qucnt  remarks  on  tlieee 
formations  in  their  southern  extension  may  be  more  clearly  understood.  Constant  rcferenee 
will  be  made  to  rocks  as  they  have  t)een  seen  in  the  far  North  and  West,  in  order  that  the  story 
of  their  geological  extension  may  be  linked  together." 

Dr.  Ilaydeu  also  speaks  of  having  met  with  vast  quantities  of  true  drift 
material  whlcli  he  regards  as  originating  from  the  neighboring  mountains. 
**The  superficial  deposits  at  the  very  margins  of  tlie  mountains  is  com- 
posed of  very  coarse  materials,  sometimes  immense  quantities  of  all 
kinds,  but  slightly  worn ;  but  proceeding  trom  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
the  rocks  become  smaller  and  more  rounded,  until  they  ptiss  into  small 
pebbles,  mingled  with  loose  sand.  The  phenomena  of  erosion,  as  seen  at 
the  present  time,  all  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  in  the  plains,  in 
the  channels  of  streams,  point  clearly  to  a  vastly  greater  quantity  and 
force  of  water  than  exist  anywhere  at  the  present  time.**  A  page  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  general  structure  of  the  mountains  which  Dr. 
Ilayden's  long  familiarity  with  them  enables  him  to  condense  into  so 
brief  a  space : 

"  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  system  Is  not  composed  of  a  aingle 
range,  but  a  Viist  series  of  ranges,  covering  a  width  of  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles. 
There  are  also  two  kinds  of  ranges,  one  with  a  granitoid  nucleus,  with  long  lines  of  fracture, 
and  In  the  aggregate  possessing  a  specific  trend;  the  other  has  a  basaltic  nucleus,  and  Is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  volcanic  cones  or  outbursts  of  igneous  rocks.  In  many  cases  forming  Unise 
saw-like  ridges  or  sierras,  as  the  s«ierra  Nevada,  Sierra  Madre,  etc.  Along  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fi*oni  the  north  line  to  New  Mexico,  the  ranges  with  a  granitoid  no- 
oleus  prevail.  Each  one  of  the  main  ranges  Is  B<mietlnie8  split  up  into  a  number  of  fragnienta, 
wlilch  locally  may  vary  somewhat  ft-om  a  definite  direcUou,  but  the  aggregate  trend  will  be 
about  north-west  and  south-<'a8t. 

As  I  have  t>efore  stated,  each  one  of  the  main  ranges  seems  to  me  to  form  a  gigantic  anti- 
clinal with  a  principal  axis  of  elevation,  and  the  lower  parallel  ranges  descending  like  stepe  to 
the  plains,  or  to  the  synclinal  valley.  If,  for  example,  we  were  to  study  careAiUy  one  of  the 
minor  mountain  ranges,  as  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  or  the  Laramie  range,  where  the  system 
Is  very  complete  and  regular,  we  should  And  a  central  granitic  axis,  and  on  eacli  side  a  series 
of  granitic  ridges  parallel  with  It,  and  in  the  aggregate  trending  nearly  north  and  south.    And 
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on  tbe  OMtem  portion  of  tbe  anticlinal,  the  east  side  of  the  minor  ridges  Uopes  gently  down, 
while  the  west  side  is  abrupt;  and  on  the  western  portion  vice  verta.  But  It  we  take  the  ridges 
singly  and  examine  them,  we  shall  And  in  most  cases  that  the  aggregate  trend  is  nearly  north- 
west and  south-east.  The  consequence  Is,  that  as  we  pass  along  under  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
mountain  Ch»m  north  to  south,  these  minor  ranges  or  ridges  present  a  sort  of  **  en  echelon^  i4>- 
pearance;  that  Is,  they  run  out  one  after  the  other  in  the  prairies,  preserving  the  nearly  north 
and  south  cuurse  of  the  entire  system.  Not  QulVequently  a  group  or  several  of  these  ridges 
will  run  out  at  tlie  same  time,  forming  a  huge  notch  in  the  mahi  range.  This  notch  in  most 
eases  forms  a  vast  depression  with  a  great  number  of  side  depressions  or  rifts  in  the  mountains, 
which  give  birth  to  a  water  system  uf  greater  or  less  extent.  Such,  for  example.  Is  the  notch 
at  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  Colorado  City,  Canon  ('Ity,  on  the  Arkansas  Klver,  and  other  localities. 
If  we  were  to  examine  the  excellent  topographical  maps  issued  by  the  War  Department,  which 
are  beyond  comparison  tlie  most  correct  and  most  scientific  of  our  Rocky  Mountain  region  In 
existence,  we  should  at  once  note  the  tendency  of  all  the  minor  ranges,  with  a  contlnuod  line 
of  fracture  and  a  granitic  nucleus,  to  a  south-east  and  north-west  trend;  sometimes  It  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  then  these  ranges  pass  out  or  come  to  an  end  without  produciug  any 
marked  Influence  on  the  topography,  except,  perhaps,  some  little  stream  will  flow  down  Into  the 
plain  through  tlie  monociinal  rift.  But  wiien  several  of  these  minor  ranges  come  to  an  end  to- 
gether, an  abrupt  Jog  of  several  miles  towards  Uie  west  Is  caused.  Then  frequently  as  the  range 
dies  out,  a  local  anticlinal  or  a  semi-quaquaversal  dip  is  given  to  the  sedimentary  beds.  Be- 
tween the  noiclies  or  breaks  In  tlie  mountuius,  the  belt  of  ridges  or  **  hog-backs^  becomes  very 
narrow,  sometimes  even  hardly  visible,  and  sometimes  entirely  concealed  by  superficial  de- 
posits. But  at  these  breaks  the  series  of  ridges  split  up  and  spread  out  so  as  to  cover  an  area 
from  half  a  mile  to  ten  or  fl/teen  miles  in  width.  It  Is  In  these  localities  that  the  complete  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  country  can  be  studied  In  detail.  I  do  not  know  of  any  portion  of  the 
West  where  there  Is  so  much  variety  displayed  In  the  geology  as  within  a  space  of  ten  miles 
square  around  Colorado  City.  Nearly  all  the  elements  of  geological  study  revealed  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  are  shown  on  a  unique  scale  In  this  locality.'* 

In  studying  the  miucs  of  Colorado  the  explorer  noticed  that  the  lodes 
are  almost  invariably  parallel,  running  north-east  to  south-west.  This 
and  the  two  cleavage  planes,  one  north-cast  to  south-west,  anil  the  other 
north-west  to  south-east,  which  he  found  to  be  peculiar  to  all  the  Azoic 
rocks,  leads  to  an  important  and  highly  interesting  generalization : 

**I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  problem  of  the  history  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  is 
closely  connected  with  these  two  great  sets  of  cleavage  lines.  As  I  have  before  stated,  my  own 
observations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gener.-tl  strike  of  the  nietamorpliic  ranges  of 
mountains  Is  north-west  and  south-east,  and  that  tlie  eruptive  trend  north-east  and  south- 
west. The  dikes  that  sometimes  extend  long  distances  across  the  plains.  In  all  cases  trend 
north-east  and  soulh-west,  or  occasionally  east  and  wr>st.  The  purely  eruptive  ranges  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  seemed  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  minor  ranges 
*^en  echelon^  with  a  trend  north-east  and  south-west.  But  as  soon  as  this  range  Joins  on  to  a 
range  with  a  metamorphlc  or  granitic  nucleus,  the  trend  changes  around  to  north-west  and 
•outh-east.  Many  of  the  ranges  have  a  nucleus  of  metamorphlc  rocks  thongh  the  central  and 
highest  portions  may  be  composed  of  eruptive  peaks  and  ridges.  In  this  case  tlie  igneous  ma- 
terial is  thrust  up  in  lines  of  the  same  direction  as  the  trend.  It  becomes  thereftfre  evident 
that  all  tlH*  operations  of  the  eruptive  forces  were  an  event  subse<iuent  to  the  elevation  of  the 
metamorphlc  nucleus.  This  Is  shown  In  hundreds  of  instances  in  Southern  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  where  the  eruptive  material  Is  oftentimes  forced  out  over  the  metamorphlc  rocks,  con- 
ffff^l'wg  tliem  over  large  areas.** 

A  Geographical  Handbook  of  aix  known  Ferns,  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  and  of  the  most  praiseworthy  of  Fern-books,  now  so  popular  in 
England.  This  neat  volume  is  by  K.  M.  Lyell  (Mrs.  Col.  Lyell),  and  is 
Just  published  by  Murray ;  a  small  octavo  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pages.  It  gives  in  order,  under  the  principal  countries,  a  list  of  all 
their  Ferns,  with  range  and  localities,  and  then  a  full  series  of  tables 
exhibiting  the  geographical  distribution  of  each  species  through  the  sev- 
eral regions. 
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Rkcbnt  works  on  the  Embryology  of  Articulates.  —  Besides  the 
very  valuable  paper  of  Mclnikow  on  the  embryology  of  the  lice  and  other 
insects  already  noticed  and  quoted,  we  have  to  enumerate  several  others 
of  ^reat  importance,  and  which  we  hope  to  And  room  to  notice  at  greater 
length  hereafter.  Professor  Clapar^de  has  published  a  paper,  richly  illus- 
trated, on  the  embryology  of  worms,  especially  Spirorbis,  in  Siebold  and 
KoUlker's  "Journal."  Melnikow  writes  in  **Wlegraann's  Archlv**  **0n 
the  early  stages  of  Tccnia  cucumerinaf  with  a  few  figures.  Dr.  Richard 
Greef  publishes  in  the  same  number  of  the  "  Archlv"  some  most  inter* 
estlng  researches  on  certain  remarkable  forms  of  Arthropoda  and  worm- 
types,  Illustrated  by  four  plates. 

Dr.  Anton  Dohrn  has  lately  published  the  first  part  of  his  "Researches 
on  the  Structure  and  Development  of  Arthropoda"  (Insects  and  Crusta- 
cea) with  nine  excellent  plates.  It  is  extracted  from  Siebold  and  Kol- 
liker's  "  Journal."  He  here  records  his  observations  on  the  embryology 
of  Cuma  and  allied  genera,  of  certain  sea  spiders  (Pycnogonidro),  and 
thinks  that  embiyology  shows  that  these  curious  animals,  classified 
by  many  naturalists  with  the  Arachnida,  are  really  Crustacea;  and  of 
Daphnid,  Prauiza,  and  Paranthura  Costana. 

A  paper  of  the  greatest  interest  to  entomologists  is  M.  Ganin*s  **  Con- 
tribution to  a  Knowledge  of  Deyelopmental  History  In  Insects "  in  Sie- 
bold and  Kolliker's  "  Journal."  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  some  of  the  em- 
bryoes  and  larvss  of  certain  Pteromali,  Platygasters  and  Polynemas  are 
of  such  startling  interest,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  zoeiis  of  crabs 
and  to  certain  low  worms,  that  we  must  defer  any  farther  notice  for  an- 
other number,  when  we  can  insert  cuts  to  illustrate  our  review. 

Thk  Bowdoin  Scientific  Rkview.*  —  Two  numbers  have  appeared  of 
this  fortnightly  paper,  which  is  conducted  by  Professors  Brackett  and 
Goodale  of  Bowdoin  College.  It  is  devoted  mostly  to  chemistry  and 
physiology,  and  the  editors  say  in  their  announcement  that  '*  it  was  orig- 
inally their  design  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  physicians  in  Maine 
recent  intelligence  in  physiology,  and  chemistry  applied  to  therapeutics. 
This  design  has  not  been  relinquished,  but  it  lins  been  somewhat  modified 
at  the  suggestion  of  many,  and  the  scope  of  the  journal  has  been  widened 
without  trespassing  upon  the  field  now  so  well  occupied  by  onr  American 
journals  of  natural  history,  physical  science,  and  medicine.  It  Is  believed 
that  much  of  the  work  now  accomplished  by  many  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  periodicals  may  be  made  more  directly  available  by  the  regular 
publication  of  a  review  which  shall  call  attention  to  the  best  scientific 
labor  wherever  done.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  range  of  the 
journal  will  approach  that  of  "Cosmos"  and  "  Les  Mondes,"  but  more 
prominence  will  be  given  to  the  results  of  English  and  American  study." 
We  trust  that  this  enterprising  and  ably  conducted  journal  will  meet  with 
every  possible  encouragement.     We  quote  the  conclusion  of  M.  Mayer's 

*  A  Fortnightly  Reylew.    Bmnswick,  Maine.    8yo,  pp.  32.    $2.00  a  year. 
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discourse  befbre  the  Scientific  Reunion  of  Insbruck,  on  Matter,  Force  and 
the  Soul : 

**Tbe  French  ptaTiloIst,  Addlplie  Hlrn,  who,  at  the  same  time  with  Joale,  Coldtng,  Holtman 
And  Hemholtx,  dltoovered  the  mechanical  cquiralent  of  heat,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which 
I  And  as  beautiAil  as  true,  that  there  are  three  categories  of  existence;  first,  matter;  second, 
fbree;  third,  tlie  soul,  or  the  spiritual  principle.  When  once  we  hare  succeeded  in  realizing 
that  there  are  not  only  material  objects,  but  also  forces,  and  forces  in  the  definite,  accurate 
sense  of  modern  science,  as  indestructible  as  the  substances  of  the  chemist,  we  have  but  one 
step  flirtber  to  take,  and  that  perflectly  natural,  to  recognize  and  admit  spiritual  existences.  In 
Inanimate  nature  we  speak  of  atoms;  In  the  living  world  we  find  individuals.  The  body  of  the 
living  being,  as  we  now  know  it.  Is  not  only  formed  of  material  elements,  but  force  plays  also  an 
essential  part.  But  neitlier  matter  nor  force  can  think,  feel  and  will.  Man  thinks.  For  a  long 
time  we  have  generally  supposed  that  the  nervous  shbstance,  and  especially  the  brain  matter, 
contained  free  phosphorus,  and  the  imagination  attributed  to  ih\» /iree  phosphorut  an  important 
part  in  intellectual  operations.  But  now  and  more  exact  researches  In  organic  chemistry  have 
proved  that  no  living  organ,  and  of  course  the  brain,  contains  ttee  phosphorus.  If,  on  one  side, 
similar  illusions  must  vanish  before  the  data  of  an  exact  science,  it  is  none  the  less  true,  never- 
tbeless,  that  there  are  continually  produced  in  the  living  brain,  material  modifications,  which 
•re,  as  it  were,  the  consequences  of  a  sort  of  molecular  activity,  and  that  the  Intellectual  acts 
of  the  Individual  are  intimately  connected  with  this  material  cerebral  action.  But  it  is  a  great 
error  to  identify  these  two  activities  which  proceed  parallel  to  each  other.  An  illustration 
will  render  my  thought  clearer.  We  know  that  there  can  be  no  telegraphic  communication 
witboat  a  concomitant  chemical  action.  But  what  the  telegraph  says,  the  contents  of  the  des- 
patch, could  never  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  electro-chemical  action.  That  Is  still  truer 
fbr  Uie  brain  and  thought.  The  brain  Is  only  the  machine,  it  Is  not  thought.  Intelligence, 
which  is  not  a  part  of  sensible  things  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  investigations  of  the  physicist 
And  the  anatomist.  What  is  true  subjectively  is  also  true  objectively.  Without  this  harniouy, 
eternally  pre-established  by  6od.\etween  the  subjective  and  objective  worlds,  all  our  thoughts 
would  be  sterile.  Logic  is  the  statics  of  intelligence,  gramm^  is  its  mechanics,  and  language 
Its  dynamics.  I  finish  in  saying  to  you  with  deep  conviction :  an  exact  philosophy  should  and 
can  be  nothing  but  an  Introduction  to  the  Christian  religion." 

Nature.*  —  During  the  last  year  we  expressed  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  **  Scientific  Opinion,"  a  weekly  scientific  newspaper,  and  have  now  to 
express,  alter  a  careftil  reading  for  several  months,  our  equaily  strong  re- 
gard for  "Nature."  It  is  in  royal  8vo  form,  well  printed,  containing  ex- 
cellent articles  by  the  leading  scientists  of  Great  Britain,  and  much  valu- 
able weekly  intelligence.  Everybody  who  can  afford  to  do  so  would  do 
well  to  subscribe  to  it. 
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Edible  l^UNGi.  —  During  the  last  few  years  great  attention  has  been 
paid,  by  botanists  on  the  one  hand  and  epicures  on  the  other,  to  the  edible 
qualities  of  certain  ftmgi.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  generally  en- 
tertained against  this  class  of  vegetable  productions,  extending  in  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  some  parts  of  England,  even  to  the  common  mushroom, 

JTolMr*,  a  weekly  Illustrated  Journal  of  science.  Royal  Svo,  two  columns,  pp.  82.  Twelve 
cents  a  number.    McMlUan  A  Co.    New  York,  63  Bleeker  street. 
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there  is  no  question  that  a  considerable  number  of  species,  very  abundant 
in  this  country,  are  not  only  wholesome,  but  delicious  articles  of  diet* 
and  are  at  least  as  easily  distinguished,  with  a  little  practice,  trom  the 
poisonous  or  suspicious  species,  as  are  berries  or  other  wild  fhiits.  Con- 
taining a  larger  portion  of  nitrogen  than  any  other  family  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  they  Airnish  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  very  little  else  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  England  where  tons  of  wholesome  food  are 
not  allowed  to  waste  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facilities  for  their 
artificial  culture.  Berkeley  reckons  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  distinct 
English  edible  Aingi;  Dr.  Curtis  has  partaken  of  forty  in  North  Carolina, 
and  enumerates  one  hundred  and  eleven  species  In  that  state  alone  re- 
puted to  be  edible.  Fries,  the  greatest  living  cryptogamist,  is  publishing 
a  large  work  on  the  edible  and  poisonous  Aingi  of  Sweden ;  several  works 
of  a  similar  character  have  recently  been  brought  out  in  Italy ;  in  our 
own  country  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Bull  of  Hereford,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  paid  special  attention  to 
the  subject.  —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 

Large  Trees  in  Australia.  —  On  this  subject  the  government  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Melbourne  Airnishes  some  interesting  details, 
as  follows:  —  **The  marvellous  height  of  some  of  the  Australian  (and 
especially  the  Victorian)  trees  has  become  the  subject  of  closer  Investi- 
gation since  of  late  (particularly  through  the  miner's  tracks)  easier 
access  has  been  afibrded  to  the  back  gullies  of  our  mountain  system. 
Some  astounding  data,  supported  by  actual  measurements,  are  now  on 
record.  The  highest  tree  previously  known  was  a  Karri  Eucalyptus 
(Eucalyptus  colossen),  measured  by  Mr.  Pemberton  Walcott,  in  one  of  the 
delightdil  glens  of  the  Warren  River,  in  Western  Australia,  where  it  rises 
to  approximately  four  hundred  feet  high.  Into  the  hollow  trunk  of  this 
Karri,  three  riders,  with  an  additional  pack-horse,  could  enter  and  turn  In 
it  without  dismounting.  At  the  desire  of  the  writer  of  those  pages  (Dr. 
MtiUer),  Mr.  D.  Bogle  measured  a  fallen  tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina^  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  Daudenong  (Victoria),  and  obtained  for  it  tlie  length 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  proportionate  width ;  while  Mr. 
G.  Klein  took  the  measurement  of  a  Eucalyptus  on  the  Black  Spur,  ten 

miles  distant  from  Healesvllle,  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  in  these  isolated  inquiries,  chance  has  led  to 
the  really  highest  trees,  which  the  most  secluded  and  the  least  accessible 
spots  may  still  conceal.  It  seems,  however,  almost  beyond  dispute  that 
the  trees  of  Australia  rival  in  length,  though  evidently  not  in  thickness, 
even  the  renowned  forest  giants  of  California,  Sequoia  Wellingtoniat  the 
highest  of  which,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  rises,  in  their  favorite 
haunts  at  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  .  .  . 
Thus  to  Victorian  trees  the  palm  must  be  conceded  for  elevation."  — 
Mossman's  Origin  of  the  Seasons^  p.  3G7.  [And  see  more  at  length,  '*  SlUi- 
man*s  Journal"  for  November,  1867,  p.  422.] 
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Tendency  of  Floral  Organs  to  Exchange  Offices. —  In  the  No- 
vember Naturalist,  p.  494,  **  C.  J.  S.,"  speaks  of  finding  a  little  ear  on 
the  apex  of  a  staininate  spike  of  Indian  Corn.  This  is  something  new  to 
me;  but  I  have  several  times  seen  starainate  organs,  produced  on  the  ear. 

When  the  rains  came  after  thp  past  dry  summer  many  plants  seem  to 
have  made  haste  to  produce  new  organs  even  though  out  of  place,  rather 
than  to  go  on  with  the  development  of  organs  formed  at  the  natural 
time.  This  tendency  gives  us  ears  of  corn  on  the  tassel,  as  C.  J.  S.  has 
observed,  and  tassels  formed  upon  the  car  and  many  abortive  ears  in  a 
single  husk,  as  I  have  observed  this  fall.  I  have  noticed,  also,  a  few 
heads  of  Timothy  which,  instead  of  producing  seed,  have  produced  a 
{growth  of  little  leaves,  and  are  scarcely  recognizable  as  Timothy-heads. 

—  D.  MlLLIKIN. 

Monstrosity  in  Trillium.  —  April  28,  18G6,  while  botanizing  at  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y.,  I  found  a  Trillium  with  two  stems  arising  from  a  common 
rootstock,  each  stem  bearing  a  flower  unlike  the  other  and  neither  perfect. 
The  petals  of  one  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  its  sepals,  the  only 
perceptible  difference  being  a  minute  white  margin  surrounding  the  apex 
of  each  petal.  The  floral  envelopes  in  this  case  appear  to  have  reverted 
to  the  form  and  color  of  the  leaves  much  more  nearly,  than  in  the  other 
terminal  flower  where  the  petals  are  oblong  and  pure  white,  having  a  nar- 
row green  stripe  running  through  the  centre  of  each.  Though  monstros- 
ities among  the  Trilllums  may  not  be  rare,  I  have  never  seen  a  similar 
one.  —  C.  S.  Osborne,  Itochester,  N.  r. 

Notices  op  Botanical  Monstrosities,  such  as  the  above,  we  are  glad 
to  receive  from  our  various  correspondents.  But  they  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  they  should  not  appear  at  once.  Wlien  they  have  accumu- 
lated a  little  so  as  to  throw  interest  upon  each  other,  we  will  print  them 
all,  or  the  most  interesting  ones,  with  some  remarks  on  their  classification 
and  bearing,  as  illustrated  in  connection  with  a  recent  work  upon  Vege- 
table Teratology,  by  Dr.  Masters  of  London,  published  by  the  Ray  Soci- 
ety. If  our  correspondents  will  send  us  the  specimens  themselves,  or 
drawings  of  them,  it  would  in  many  cases  be  advantageous.  As  to  the 
monstrosity  in  Indian  corn,  the  attempt  to  produce  ears  on  the  staminate 
spike  is  common  enough ;  the  production  of  male  fiowers  on  the  ear  is  so 
unusual  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  specimens.  Chlorosis  (as  it  Is 
termed)  In  Trillium  grandijlorum  is  rather  common,  and  we  find  that  the 
plant  so  affected  goes  on  year  after  year  producing  such  blossoms. — Eos. 

Arctic  Flora.  —  Dr.  Berthold  Seeman  discusses  in  the  "Journal  of 
Botany,"  the  question  whether  vegetation  extends  to  the  North  Pole, 
supposing  land  exists  there.  He  answers  the  question  in  the  afl^rmatlve, 
maintaining  that  excessive  cold  in  winter  exercises  but  a  limited  influence 
upon  a  vegetation  which,  like  the  Arctic,  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  thick 
covering  of  snow,  and  is  besides  In  a  state  of  Inactivity.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  the  summer  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  has  by  far  the 
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greatest  share  Id  the  distribution  of  vegetable  life  In  the  northern  regions, 
and  the  lowest  temperature  during  those  months  is  not  found  in  the 
most  northerly  point  yet  reached  by  any  exploring  expedition,  bat  in 
Winter  Island,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Melville  Peninsula,  where  the 
mean  temperature  during  July  and  August  ranges  between  84®  and  A6®  F. 
That  spot,  which  may  be  called  the  phytological  pole,  is  nevertheless  cov- 
ered with  vegetation,  and  knowing  as  we  do,  that  plants  do  grow  not  only 
on  a  ft'ozen  soil,  but  even,  as  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  on  the  tops  of  icebergs, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  terrestrial  pole  is  destitute  of  vege- 
tatlon.  The  most  northerly  berry-bearing  plant  yet  recorded  is  Vaccinium 
VUis-Idcuay  or  the  cranberry,  gathered  in  Bushman  Island,  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  Greenland,  by  Captain  W.  Penny,  or  in  latitude  76®  N., 
and  longitude  66°  W.  The  most  northerly  berry-bearing  genera  are  VaC' 
ciniuniy  OrycoccuSt  liubus^  Cornus  and  Empetrxim,  It  is  stated  that  occa- 
sionally berries  ripen  in  Lapland. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

[We  should  think  so  I  See  Linnseus's  **  Lapland  Flora,"  and  his  inter- 
esting *'  Tour  in  Lapland.'*  In  the  former  almost  thirty  baccate-flruited 
plants  are  enumerated,  and  at  least  half  of  these  ripen  edible  berries.  — 
Editors.] 

The  Fertilization  of  Winter-flowering  Plants.  — Mr.  A.  W.  Ben- 
nett contributes  to  the  first  number  of  the  new  scientific  magazine, 
** Nature,**  the  results  of  some  observations  on  the  fertilization  of  those 
plants  which  habitually  flower  in  the  winter,  when  there  are  few  or  no 
insects  to  assist  in  the  distribution, of  the  pollen.  He  finds  that  in  those 
wild  plants  which  flower  and  produce  seed-bearing  capsules  throughout 
the  year,  as  the  white  and  red  dead-nettles,  shepherd's  purse,  chickweed» 
groundsel,  etc.,  the  pollen  is  uniformly  discharged  in  the  bud  before  the 
flower  opens.  Many  garden-plants,  on  the  other  hand,  natives  of  warmer 
countries,  but  which  still  flower  with  us  in  the  depth  of  winter,  never 
bear  fruit  in  this  climate,  and  in  them  the  pollen  is  not  discharged  till  the 
fiower  is  fhlly  open.  Of  this  class  are  the  yellow  Jasmine  and  the  Chi' 
monanthua  fragrans^  or  all-spice  tree ;  in  the  latter  species  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pistil  and  the  stamens  is  such  as  to  render  self-fertilization 
impossible.  —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

ZOOLOGY. 

A  Rare  Duck.  —  A  specimen  of  the  Brown  Tree  Duck,  Dendrocjfgna 
fulva,  was  killed  in  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of  January,  1870,  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  N.  B.  Moore  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  is  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  so  far  to  the 
east,  although  it  has  been  known  for  some  time  as  an  inhabitant  of  Cali- 
fornia; in  the  first  place,  from  specimens  found  by  Mr.  Hanters  at  Fort 
Tejou.  The  species  occurs  sparingly  throughout  Mexico  and  Central 
America  and  the  eastern  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
found  nesting  near  Galveston,  Texas,  by  Mr.  Dresser.  ^*^ 
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External  Gills  in  Ganoid  Fishes. — Rte!ndachner  has  discovered  that 
Id  the  two  species  of  Ganoid  fishes  Polypterus  Lapradei  ii.  sp.,  and  Folyp- 
terns  Senrgalus  external  b ranch ise  occur  when  they  are  young.  In  his  new 
species,  P.  Lapradei,  the  branchiae  persist  in  individuals  nineteen  inches 
long.  They  consist  of  a  long,  fiattened  band,  with  fringed  edges,  very 
like  the  external  branchiae  of  the  axolotls ;  there  is  a  single  one  on  each 
side  behind  the  operculum,  and  it  does  not  pass  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  pectoral  fin.  In  P.  Senegalus  this  transitory  organ  disappears 
sooner,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  specimens  measuring  three  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  in  length.  That  these  are  respiratory  organs  has  been 
proved  by  the  anatomical  investigations  of  Professor  Hyrtl.  —  AnnaU 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 

The  Limbs  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus.  —  Dr.  Gegenbaur  of 
Jena,  has  recently  published  an  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  limbs  of  Ich- 
thyosaurus and  Plesiosaurus.  He  indicates  that  the  homologies  of  the 
paddle  of  the  former  are  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  fin  of  the 
Selachians,  especially  of  the  sharks,  a  most  important  point.  He  accepts 
the  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  difibrences  between  its  limb 
and  that  of  Plesiosaurus.  (In  the  American  genus  Polycotylus,  though 
the  type  of  limb  is  that  of  the  Plesiosauroid,  the  ulna  and  radius  are 
those  of  Ichthyosaurus ;  the  vertebrae  resemble  also  those  of  the  latter.) 
He  indicates  that  the  serial  relationship  of  the  carpals,  metacarpals  and 
phalanges  is  to  be  traced  to  the  corresponding  segments  of  a  primary  — 
the  radial  —  series,  or  ray.  He  thus  lays  the  basis  of  the  homology  of 
subordinate  radii  of  Protopherus  and  Bregmaccrus,  and  of  the  ftilcra  of 
Banroid  fishes,  and  therefore  a  basis  for  the  estimation  of  the  origin  of 
the  distal  portions  of  limbs  fk'om  the  simplest  form  —  the  simple  ray.  — 

E.  D.  Cope. 

The  Organs  of  Hearing  and  Smell  in  Insects.  —  Mr.  Lowne,  in  a 
recent  work  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  fiesh  fiy,  states  his 
belief  that  the  organ  of  smell  is  located  in  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae, 
which  are  remarkably  dilated,  and  are  covered  with  minute  openings 
communicating  with  little  sacs  in  the  interior.  The  halteres  he  regards 
as  the  organ  of  hearing,  their  cavity  being  filled  by  a  very  large  nerve 
terminating  in  nerve  cells,  which  is  connected  with  a  number  of  small, 
highly  refk*acting  bodies,  regularly  arranged  around  the  base  of  the  organ. 
—  The  Academy, 

Albino  Barn  Swallow.  —  In  the  month  of  July  of  last  year,  near 
Saco,  Maine,  I  observed  a  fiock  of  Barn  Swallows  (Hirundo  horreorum 
Barton),  one  of  the  individuals  of  which  was  pure  white  or  nearly  so.  — 

F.  P.  Atkinson. 

The  Sars  Fund.  —  At  a  parlor  lecture  delivered  in  Salem  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Morse,  the  sum  of  twenty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  (f  29.60)  was  raised 
for  the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Michael  Sars,  of  Christiania.  Liberal 
sums  have  already  been  subscribed  in  London  and  Paris. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Discovery  of  a  huge  Whale  in  North  Carolina.  —  Profesior  Kerr 
has  discovered  recently  in  North  Carolina  the  remains  of  a  huge  whale 
some  ei/s^hty  feet  in  length,  which  I  have  recently  studied.  It  is  near 
Balffina,  and  very  different  from  anything  hitherto  found.  It  has  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  supercflia.  The  ear  bone  is  preserved. 
I  have  named  it  Meaoteras  Kerrianus,  —  E.  D.  Cope. 

The  Geology  of  Brazil.  —  Professor  C.  F.  Hartt  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  has  for  several  years  been  studying  the  geology  of  the  coast 
region  of  Brazil,  and  has  published  two  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Nat* 
URALI8T,  Vol.  i,  and  a  general  r^8um5  of  his  explorations  in  the  **  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Geographical  Society,"  and  has  an  extensive 
work  on  the  subject  nearly  printed,  entitled  **The  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Coast  Provinces  of  Brazil,"  proposes  to  make  a  third 
trip  to  Brazil  next  summer.  He  will  take  with  him  several  students  ttom 
Cornell  University,  and  the  expedition  will  be  one  that  in  its  results  will, 
we  doubt  not,  do  credit  to  that  institution  which  has  already  done  fro 
much  in  introducing  AiU  courses  of  scientific  studies  into  college  carricii- 
lums.  The  geology  and  natural  history  of  Brazil  have  been  largely  studied 
out  by  university  professors  fk'om  America  and  Europe.  Professor  Hartt 
proposes  to  study  especially  the  Amazonian  drift,  and  doubts  having  been 
thrown  on  Professor  Agassiz's  theory  of  a  great  Amazonian  glacier  by 
several  eminent  geologists,  we  trust  that  this  vexed  question  will  he  tMj 
settled. 

Professor  Ward's  Museum.  — It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  the  late  fire  has  not  proved  an  unconquerable  ob- 
stacle to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Professor  Ward.  Our  own  Masenm 
has  lately  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  collection  of  bl8 
valuable  casts  of  unattainable  European  fossils,  and  we  understand  that 
he  will  continue  to  Airnish  casts  and  collections  to  colleges  and  institii* 
tions  as  freely  as  before  the  fire.  Professor  Ward  also  informed  us  that 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  departing  again  for  Europe,  where  he  expects 
to  renew  and  add  to  his  collections,  both  of  actual  fossils  and  of  casts. 
His  museum  was  ftilly  insured,  and  as  this  has  been  paid,  the  losses  can 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  repaired,  especially  among  the  moulds,  only  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  these  having  been  destroyed. — Editors. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.  L.  W.,  New  York.— Lichen P,  No».  1  and  3,  Lrptogium  tremelloideMf  No.  2,  PannaHtt 
microphylla;  No.  4,  Endocarpon  miniatum,  two  ppecimenn,  one  or  which  is  E.  glauemm 
Ach.,  but  only  a  variety;  Nos.  ^  and  0,  Cetraria  lacunoM ;  No.  7,  Urceolaria  scmpoMt 
No.  8,  Parmelia  saxatills.  The  U$nea  without  a  number  is  U$nea  ruldgim>»a  Mz.,  a 
variety  of  U.  barbiita,^J.  L.  B. 


rif.a*.    Indian  italkliifai: 

The  name  "Digger,"  which  Fremont  gjive  to  the  Indiftiia 
bat  ho  found  on  the  eastern  elope  of  tho  Sierrn,  Nevada,  a 
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s  ubrc  to  recall.    II  !•  bill  Juxttre  lo  niiT  nuUinr  In  nKle  that  Ilia  nmillnrllr 

luiguagD  of  ibo  IrlbBt,  iliiiing  Ave  years  of  frlpn'lly  iierKonul  IntrtTimi'Ec. 
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(nllr  ircre  belbre  ihey  irerc  dcmnraliMd  by  conuir-t  niih  the  whites,  and  tbnt  he  hue 

anflDod  btmMlf  lo  mch  eUIeiuenii,  aa  be  TOinembered  rleaily  and  knew  lo  lis  correct. 
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people  who  obtained  a  precarious  subsistance  in  winter  by 
digging  through  the  snow  for  roots,  and  searching  the  rocks 
for  lizards,  and  who  had  neither  villages  or  numerical  force, 
has  been  applied  by  the  readers  of  Fremont's  work  to  all 
the  Indians  of  California.* 

The  name  was  really  applicable  to  those  whom  he  first 
met  with,  but  not  to  the  Indians  living  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  who  spoke  a  different  language  and  were 
more  provident  than  those  living  on  the  great  plains  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  latter  have  beeh  much  more 
destructive  to  the  whites  in  battle,  having  procured,  at  an 
early  date,  firearms  from  Indian  traders.  The  gold  excite- 
ment, however,  settled  California  so  rapidly  that  the  Indians 
were  in  a  hopeless  minority  after  the  first  immignition 
crossed  the  continent,  and  excepting  where  their  villages 
were  attacked  they  had  no  wish  to  fight,  for  they  had  no 
surplus  population  to  lose. 

That  these  same  Indians  were  not  wanting  in  courage 
or  spirit  I  have  had  repeated  proofs. 

They  would  attack  the  sturgeon  when  under  water  and 
di'ag  him  to  the  shore  with  their  limbs  bleeding  from  the 
sharp  spikes.  I  have  also  seen  Indians  bearing  the  scars  of 
conflicts  with  grizzly  bears,  and  the  frequent  instances  of 
white  men  scarred  with  wounds  made  by  their  arrows,  shows 
that  they  contended  courageously  with  the  early  settlers. 

The  Indians  of  California,  in  1849,  were  the  more  inter- 
esting to  the  ethnologist  from  the  manner  in  which  that 
country  had  l^een  settled.  The  Jesuits,  it  is  true,  had  been 
in  Lower  California  for  many  years,  and  had  established 
mission  schools  there,  and  a  few  Europeans  had  a  short  time 
before  made  scattered  settlements  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
but  the  whole  countrv  was  so  remote  from  our  frontiers,  and 
inclosed  by  the  intervening  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 


*  The  iDdian  tribes  of  the  section  I  am  describing,  called  themselyes  respectlTdy, 
Sesum,  Hocktcnif  Yubum,  Hololipi,  Wlllem,  Tankum,  and  inhabited  thOTallejof  noitk- 
em  California,  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Bange. 
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and  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  that  it  had  liecn 
but  little  changed  since  its  discoveiy  by  the  whites.  Many 
Indian  tribes  were  living  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  nature  as  the 
elk,  deer  or  antelope,  which  furnished  them  with  food.  A 
head-dress  of  feathers  with  a  scanty  coat  of  paint  on  his  face 
was  the  full  dress  of  a  brave,  while  a  fringe  made  of  grass, 
or  fine  strips  of  bark,  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  was  the 
costume  of  the  girls  or  women.  The  Indians  had  but  lit- 
tle beard  naturally,  and  excepting  in  a  few  cases  where  old 
men  had  grown  careless  of  appearances  the  hairs  were  pulled 
out ;  sometimes  a  pair  of  muscle  shells  were  used  as  tweezers, 
although  I  have  seen  a  squaw  dip  her  fingers  in  ashes  and 
pull  out  her  husband's  beard,  and  draw  tears  at  the  same 
time  from  his  eyes.  Both  sexes  wore  ornaments  in  the 
ears,  but  not  rings.  The  children  had  their  ears  bored 
when  quite  young  and  small  sticks  inserted ;  these  were  ex- 
changed from  time  to  time  for  larger  sticks,  until  a  bone 
ornament,  made  from  one  of  the  larger  bones  of  a  pelican's 
wing  carved  in  rude  style,  and  decorated  at  the  end  with 
crimson  feathers,  could  be  worn  permanently*  This  bone 
was  about  five  or  six  inches  long  and  larger  in  size  than 
my  little  finger.  The  back  hair  of  the  men  was  fastened 
up  in  a  net,  and  this  was  made  fast  by  a  pin  of  hard  wood 
pushed  through  both  hair  and  net,  the  large  end  of  the 
pin  being  ornamented  with  crimson  feathers,  obtained  from 
the  head  of  a  species  of  woodpecker,  and  sometimes  also 
with  the  tail  feathers  of  an  eagle.  The  women  used  no  nets 
for  their  hair,  nor  wore  feathers  as  ornaments,  excepting  in 
the  end  of  the  bones  used  by  both  sexes  for  the  ears,  which 
I  have  already  described.  The  children  were  naturally 
frank  and  the  girls  gentle  and  confiding,  not  much  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  young  grizzlies,  but  then  I  doubt  whether  the 
cub's  mother  threatens  to  give  it  to  a  white  man,  if  it  proves 
disobedient,  and  a  white  man  was  the  Bugbear  used  to 
frighten  papooses  into  good  behavior.  They  were  allowed 
much  freedom,  however,  in  seeking  amusement  or  instruc- 
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tion ;  the  girls  acting  as  nurses  to  the  younger  children, 
and  taking  them  off  in  the  woods  or  to  the  river  where  they 
bathed,  and  the  babies  allowed  to  crawl  in  the  water  l)efore 
they  could  walk  on  land.  An  Indian  could  no  more  remem- 
ber when  he  learned  to  swim  than  when  he  first  stood  on  his 
feet.  When  the  children  were  disposed  to  be  good  natured 
the  girls  petted  them  as  kindly  as  our  children  tend  dolls, 
but  if  they  were  cross,  in  spite  of  their  caresses,  they  threw 
cold  water  in  their  fjices  until  their  tempers  cooled.  The 
girls  fully  equalled  the  boys  in  swhnming  or  diving,  and  also 
used  the  paddle  with  skill,  sometimes  even  beating  the  boys 
in  their  canoe  or  foot  races.  The  boys,  however,  soon  took 
to  their  bows  and  arrows,  wandering  off  to  hunt,  and  the 
girls  learned  at  home  the  art  of  weaving  baskets  and  making 
bread  of  acorns.  Familiar  with  the  points  of  the  compass 
from  infancy,  they  use  their  knowledge  on  all  occasions ;  even 
in  play,  if  a  ball  or  an  arrow  is  being  searched  for,  the  one 
who  saw  it  fall  will  guide  the  seeker  thus,  ^'to  the  east,"  ''a 
little  north,"  *'now  three  steps  north-west,"  and  so  on.  In 
the  darkest  night  I  have  known  an  Indian  go  directly  to  a 
spring  of  water  from  a  new  camp  by  following  the  directions 
of  a  companion,  who  had  been  there  previously,  given  perhaps 
as  follows  :  "three  hundred  steps  east  and  twenty  steps  north." 
This  early  training  in  woodcraft  gives  that  consummate 
skill  and  confidence  which  are  rarely  acquired  by  those  who 
learn  them  later  in  life.  In  tracking  game  they  know  the 
"signs,"  as  our  hunters  call  them,  of  the  various  animals 
and  birds  as  well  as  they  know  the  kind  of  game  that  made 
them,  and  experience  teaches  them  when  the  animals  moved 
away.  In  tracking  white  men  they  cannot  make  mistakes. 
The  white  man's  foot  is  deformed,  made  so  by  the  shape  of 
his  boots  or  shoes,  and  even  when  he  is  barefooted  his  toes 
are  turned  inwards.  The  Indian's  foot,  never  having  been 
compressed,  has  the  toes  naturally  formed  and  straight  as 
our  fingers  are,  and  he  can  even  use  them  to  hold  arrows 
when  he  is  making  them.     When  he  walks  therefore,  each 
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toe  leaves  its  impre&s  on  the  dust  or  sand,  the  impriut  of 
the  little  toe  being  as  straight,  perfect  and  distinct  as  that 
of  the  largest.  In  summer  the  Indians  are  fond  of  travelling 
from  place  to  place  as  fish  or  game,  sunny  nooks,  or  shady 
glens  offer  their  attractions  in  turn,  and  this  living  in  differ- 
ent places  accounts  in  part,  for  the  intimate  knowledge  they 
possess  of  localities  and  also  of  trails  leading  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another. 

In  the  event  of  exposure  to  a  severe  storm  wheu  out  hunt- 
ing, or  on  a  journey,  the  Indian  does  not  risk  his  life  by  ex- 
hausting his  strength.  He  selects  the  best  shelter  near  him 
while  he  is  comparatively  fresh,  and  with  bark  or  boughs,  or 
under  an  overhanging  rock,  seeks  protection  from  the  wind. 
A  hole  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  small  fire  kept  burning  by 
an  armful  of  sticks,  will  keep  him  warm  till  he  can  resume 
his  journey.  The  Indians  use  great  skill  in  their  selection 
of  fuel,  and  also  in  the  disposition  of  the  sticks  in  burning. 
They  say  of  the  white  man  *'big  fool,  make  heap  fire  and 
smoke,  stand  far  off,  look  at  him  burn,  while  freeze."  The 
Indian  rejects  gi*een  or  wet  wood  and  puts  a  few  dry  sticks 
together,  with  the  ends  towards  a  centre.  This  gives  a  free 
circulation  of  aii  between  the  brands,  with  but  little  smoke, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  heat  for  the  size  of  the  fire.  Their 
winter  quarters  are  dry  and  warm,  but  are  rarely  free  from 
smoke,  which  the  Indians  do  not  seem  to  regard  as  an  incon- 
venience. The  outside  is  covered  with  earth  and  at  least  a 
half  of  the  hut  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  in- 
side shows  strong  posts  supporting  an  arched  roof  made  of 
poles  bound  with  grapevines,  and  these  covered  with  reeds 
and  coarse  grass  secured  by  cords.  A  small  hole  in  the  roof 
serves  as  a  chimney,  and  a  low  door,  usually  on  the  south 
side,  is  kept  open  excepting  in  stormy  weather.  A  raised 
platform  of  poles  and  reeds  holds  the  skins  and  blankets 
used  for  bedding.  These  blankets,  made  from  geese  feathers 
woven  so  as  to  bring  the  feathers  overlapping  each  other,  are 
ingeniously  made,  and  are  a  protection  from  wet  or  cold. 
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Wheu  the  Indians  leave  their  houses  a  branch  is  left  in  the 
door  to  show  that  no  one  is  at  home.  The  California  Indiana 
were  more  provident  than  most  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
country.  Large,  round,  upright  cribs,  made  of  poles  and 
reeds,  perhaps  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  contained  their  sup- 
plies of  acorns.  These  cribs  were  neatly  made  and  had  a 
floor  of  loose  reeds  to  keep  the  acorns  from  contact  with  the 
ground;  they  were  estimated  to  hold  two  years  supply  of 
iireadstuff,  and  were  filled  when  acorns  were  abundant  to 
provide  for  a  short  crop  if  the  next  year  should  prove  un- 
fruitful. The  whole  tribe,  men,  women  and  children, 
worked  together  in  gathering  acorns  in  the  fall  for  these 
public  granaries.  The  hunting  and  fishing  were  done  wholly 
by  men,  and  some  of  the  fishing  was  done  at  night  when  the 
women  were  sleeping  at  home.  Much  of  the  drudgery  came 
to  the  women  and  seemingly  with  their  consent.  They  said 
that  a  hunter  needed  a  keen  eye,  a  firm  hand  and  a  fleet  foot ; 
if  he  became  stiff  from  hard  work  or  lost  his  skill,  his  wife 
must  sufier  with  him  in  his  misfortunes,  and  it  was  best  for 
each  to  do  what  each  could  do  best. 

The  position  of  honor  aipong  the  Indians  is  the  recogni* 
tion  of  excellence  in  some  quality  or  acquirement.  This 
induces  every  young  man  to  improve  himself  by  every 
opportunity  ofiered,  so  that  he  may  become  the  first  in  use- 
fulness and  be  called  on  to  meet  chiefs  in  council.  When 
the  customs  of  the  Indians  are  learned  the  charge  of  indo- 
lence, as  often  made  against  them,  docs  not  seem  wholly 
merited.  One  of  the  early  settlers  in  New  York  asked  a 
chief  why  he  did  not  work  and  lay  up  money.  The  chief 
replied  that  he  wanted  one  good  reason  given  him  why  he 
should  make  a  slave  of  himself  all  of  his  life  to  make  his 
children  lazy  for  the  whole  of  theirs.  The  labor  performed 
is  often  great  and  exhaustive  and  must  be  shared  by  many. 
As  no  one  gains  any  advantage  over  his  fellows,  excepting  as 
he  may  prove  himself  more  useful  to  them  by  the  exercise 
of  superior  skill,  he  has  less  inducement  to  work  alone,  as  a 
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Ipiililit:  seiTiuit.  Tho  ludiiiu  agiiiu  lia8  a  desire  to  have  gntnc 
al)Lui(Iaiit,  uikI  t(i  have  the  trees  presorved  for  bis  iicoiii^  and 
I  fuel.  It  would  seem  folly  to  kill  gmuo  faster  tliun  needed 
I  for  food  from  year  to  year,  and  cutting  down  tlic  oak  that 
'■  brought  him  acorns,  would  be  killing  the  goose  that  laid 
I  the  golden  egg.  Au  Indian  to  bo  judged  fairly  must  be  re- 
Lgarded  as  au  Indian.  Custom  with  them,  aa  with  civilized 
I  people,  is  law,  and  many  of  tljeir  customs  have  probably 
( l>een  trsmsmilted,  with  but  little  change,  from  rcmot*?  ngoe. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  were  very 
I  niimerou9  in  California  at  some  foraicr  lime.  Deserted 
E  mounds,  showing  tho  sites  of  former  villages,  are  seen  along 
tthe  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  a  few  tribes,  s|>enking  dialeits 
I  of  their  own  and  yet  living  separately  as  nations,  only  consist 
«of  a  dozen  families  each.  One  of  these  removed  to  a  lai'ge 
ptribe  wliilo  I  lived  near  them  and  remained  as  a  part  of  the 
I  powerful   trilie  for  a  year  or  more ;  but  they  became 

discontented  or  homesick,  and  rotnmcd  to  the  village  con- 
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tainiiig  the  dust  of  their  ancestors.  Here  they  kept  up  the 
traditious  of  their  fathers,  and  related  tales  of  former  gloiy, 
and  pniyed  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  success  and  for  abundant 
blessings.  It  is  worth  our  time  perhaps  to  consider,  while 
speaking  of  the  mounds  that  indicate  the  sites  of  villages, 
how  much  of  the  elevation  is  due  to  natural  deposits,  and 
whether  it  may  not  in  many  cases  be  entirely  so. 

The  streets  in  the  city  of  Chicago  have  risen  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  above  the  old  level  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  from  the  soil  obtained  from  cellars,  ashes,  sweepiugs, 
etc.  Even  the  villages  (so  called)  of  prairie  dogs  are  made 
higher  by  their  occupation.  The  gi'ound  used  as  a  permanent 
home  by  human  beings  is  constantly  receiving  additions  from 
the  wood  used  as  fuel,  bones  of  animals,  shells  of  various 
kinds,  and  even  the  bodies  of  the  California  Indians  were 
buried  near  their  houses,  with  their  baskets  and  implements 
used  in  hunting  and  housekeeping.  I  am  aware  that  else- 
whei'e  mounds  seem  to  have  been  heaped  up  by  another  race 
of  people,  but  the  highest  that  I  have  met  with  in  Califor- 
nia I  think  were  owing  to  the  gradual  accumulations  fix>m 
centuries  of  occupation. 

The  traditions  of  the  Indians  are  so  fanciful,  when  they 
get  beyond  the  histoiy  known  to  the  living,  that  they  differ 
but  little  from  printed  fictions. 

'  Their  religion  is  probably  little  changed  from  that  of  an 
earlier  age.  A  Good  Spirit  is  invoked  to  provide  food  and 
give  prosperity,  and  evil  spirits  are  to  be  propitiated.  The 
oldest  chief  prays  at  certain  seasons,  morning  and  evening, 
outside  of  the  council  lodge,  and  sings  in  a  monotone  a  few 
sentences  only.  This  is  not  in  words  taken  from  their  lan- 
guage, but  is  supposed  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
When  special  prayei*s  are  made  for  success  in  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing, the  request  is  made  in  plain  Indian.  Although  he  prays 
constantly  for  success,  he  uses  wonderful  craft  and  skill  to 
ensure  it.  The  antelope  could  not  be  approached  in  the 
short  dry  gitiss  on  the  plains  even  by  crawling,  but  the  In- 
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diau  whitens  the  sides  of  his  body  with  clay,  and  puts  a  per- 
fect decoy  antelope's  head  on  top  of  his  own.*  With  a  short 
stick  in  his  left  hand  to  give  length  to  the  pretended  foreleg, 
aud  canying  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right,  he  pretends 
to  feed  coiltentedly  on  the  grass  until  the  antelope  approaches 
sufficiently  near  for  him  to  kneel  aud  shoot.  The  hunter, 
when  standing  or  walking,  supports  himself  on  the  short 
stick  held  in  the  left  hand,  like  an  animal  standing  on  three 
legs  (Fig.  34).  I  found  by  adopting  this  decoy  head,  and 
wearing  knit  clothing,  that  the  antelope  would  come  to  me 
readily  if  I  would  remain  in  one  place  and  hold  the  head 
near  the  ground,  as  if  feeding.  It  was  more  difficult  to  walk 
for  in  this  way,  and  the  antelopes  would  come  to  me  at  times 
when  if  I  had  attempted  to  go  to  them,  they  would  have 
become  alarmed. 

To  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  an  Indian  can  provide 
food  for  himself,  I  saw  one  come  to  the  bank  of  Feather 
River  one  afternoon  and  start  a  fire.  Turning  over  the  sod 
and  searching  under  the  logs  and  stones  he  found  some 
grubs.  Pulling  up  some  light  dry  reeds  of  the  last  year's 
growth  he  plucked  a  few  hairs  from  his  own  head  and  tied 
tiie  grubs  to  the  bottom  of  the  reeds,  surrounding  the  bait 
with  a  circle  of  loops.  These  reeds  were  now  stuck  lightly 
in  the  mud  aud  shallow  water  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
he  squatted  and  watched  the  tops  of  his  reeds.  Not  a  sound 
now  broke  the  quiet  of  the  place  ;  the  Indian  was  as  motion- 
less as  the  trees  that  shaded  him.  Presently  one  of  the  reeds 
trembled  at  the  top  and  the  Indian  quietly  placed  his  thumb 
and  finger  on  the  reed  and  with  a  light  toss  a  fish  was  thrown 
on  the  grass.  The  reed  was  put  back,  another  reed  shook 
and  two  fish  were  thrown  out;  then  still  another  and  the 
fellow  was  soon  cooking  his  dinner. 

The  spearing  of  salmon  by  torch-light,  is  very  exciting. 

*Thl8iBthe  real  ekln  of  an  antelope's  head  with  artificial  horns  made  fyom  tul^ 
eovered  with  a  paste  composed  of  the  bulb  of  the  soapweed  pounded  with  charcoal ; 
ttie  eyes  are  made  of  the  skin  stripped  iVom  the  back  of  a  woodpecker,  with  the  purple 
black  fsathers  attached. 
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It  is  done  ou  moonless  nights  and  usually  in  parties  of  three 
to  each  canoe.  One  Indian  guides  the  boat,  a  boy  kneels  in 
front  with  a  blazing  torch  held  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  the  one  with  the  spear  watches  for  the  flash  of  the 
salmon  as  he  darts  toward  the  light.  The  spear  is  a  loose 
point  of  bone  with  a  hole  through  the  centre,  and  one  end 
fitted  in  a  sock^et  at  the  end  of  a  light  strong  pole,  and  se- 
cured to  the  staff  by  a  cord  through  the  centre  of  the  bone. 
When  a  fish  is  struck  the  bone  is  drawn  out  from  its 
socket  and  left  in  the  fish,  making  what  sailors  call  a 
** toggle,"  the  cord  holding  it  in  spite  of  its  struggles. 
When  the  Indian  is  about  to  spear  the  salmon,  you  see  him 
to  advantage,  and  he  gives  his  orders  full  of  earnestness. 
•'Hoddom !  Hoddom !  Pue-ne  I  Pue-ne  !  Hon-de  !  Hip-pe-ne  I 
Mip  I  Mip!  Wedem-poul"  as  the  struggling  fish  is  drawn 
to  the  canoe.  These  words  translated  are :  There,  there  I 
East,  east !  Lower !  Higher  I  Hold,  hold  I  The  last  word 
is  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

No  christian  has  stronger  faith  that  his  Father  will  provide 
for  his  wants,  than  these  Indians  had  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  send  the  salmon  into  their  nets,  or  the  grasshoppers  to 
vary  their  bill  of  fare.  Although  grasshoppers  are  regarded 
with  dread  by  the  w^hite  settlers  in  some  sections,  the  Indians 
go  out  to  meet  them  rejoicing.  They  pile  up  the  dry  hunch 
grass  for  a  centre  and  then  forming  a  wide  circle,  and  swing- 
ing branches  of  trees,  they  advance  driving  the  swarms  of 
grasshoppers,  until  the}'  take  refuge  under  the  pile  of  hunch 
grass.  The  grass  at  every  point  is  set  on  fire  simultane- 
ously, and  burns  like  gunpowder.  W^hen  the  smoke  has 
rolled  away  the  roasted  grasshoppers  are  picked  up  by  the 
basket  full. 

The  division  of  fish  and  game  was  made  generally  by  a 
chief,  who  counted  out  as  many  portions  as  there  were  fami- 
lies to  eat.  If  no  ol)jection  was  made  to  the  size  of  any  por- 
tion, one  of  the  number  turned  his  back  and  called  out  some 
name  as  each  lot  was  pointed  out  by  the  chief,  the  Indians 
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removiug  their  ehare  as  fust  as  called  for.  No  complaiut 
was  uiude  if  some  were  shai-crs  who  had  not  beeu  workers, 
and  hospitality  to  tliose  euteriiig  their  lodges  was  uoiversal. 
The  Indians  hunt  fur  one  kind  of  game  only  at  a  time, 
and  each  kind  when  they  can  be  takeu  most  advantageously. 

Fig.  36. 
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When  I  saw  every  kind  of  game  represented  together  at 
the  Indian  encampment  in  Bierstadt's  celcbmtcd  painting 
of  the  Yosemite,  I  knew  the  camp  had  been  introduced  for 
effect,  fi-om  this  evident  ignorance  of,  or  disregard  for  the 
habits  of  Indians. 

The  Indian  1k>w  (Fig.  36)  is  made  of  the  tough  mountain 
cedar,  with  a  thick  baek  of  sinew,  A  string  of  sinew  also 
enables  him  to  draw  an  arrow  nearly  to  its  bead  before  it  is 
sent  humming  through  the  air.  The  arrows  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  with  a  head  of  hard,  pointed  wood  for  common 
use  and  those  (Fig.  3(t/i)  reserved  rig.  si. 

for  extreme  cases   of  att^ick  or 
defence,  having  {lotiits  of  agitte 
or  ol>sidian,  which  are  carefully 
kept  iu  the  skin  of  a  fox,  wild 
cat  or  otter.     The  stone  arrow- 
heads (Fig.  37)   are  made  with 
great    care,   and    the    materials 
from   which  they  arc  made  are 
often    brought    fr<im    long   dis- 
tances.    Obsidian  and  agate  are   j |,,?;;;iV,,'rU'mr''ch'f"'ln \^''bl^iii 
probably  selected  not  so  much   '*«""" "f  ""•■  "n"^- 
for  beauty  of  coloring  aa  for  their  close  grain,  which  admits 
of  more  careful  shaping.     They  use  a  tool  with  its  working 
edge  shaped  like  the  side  of  a  glazier's  diamond.     The 
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armwlieiul  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  Ihc  iiii-k  in  1 
Btdc  ut'  tlio  tool  is  used  as  h  iiipjicr  to  chip  off  enmll  fmfC- 
mvnts.  All  Iiidiiiii  ustiaily  biis  n  punch  uf  tiviutuics  cuusist- 
iiig  of  unliiiisbed  aiTOwheada  or  uawurked  sLunos,  t<»  Im« 
slowly  wnmght  out  when  industriouely  iuulijii'd.  Tiic  fcnlli- 
vrs  lire  so  plsiced  ou  Ihe  nrrow  as  to  give  it  a  spiml  uioljun 
in  its  flight,  ])i'oviiig  that  tlii;  idea  of  sending  n  missile  M*ith 
i-otaiy  motiun  is  older  than  the  litltng  of  our  gnns. 

It  would  eoiisiiiue  too  nimh  spiioe  to  descriho  all  their  im- 
plcraciils,  and  niaiij'  of  tht-m  do  not  ditfrr  iiiatcriully  frnm 
r.v  38.  those  that  were  used  Uy  Indians  in  this 

^  aeetioii;  among  them  were  awls  of  hone, 

tlireiid  of  deer  sinews,  and  cord  whiih 
they  used  for  their  nets,  bird  traps,  and 
lilankets;  —  this  cord  was  spun  fnuii  the 
fibre  of  a  s|)ei-ius  of  milk-weed. 
Tlieir  cooking  utensils  were  mndo  fiitm 
the  i-oota  of  a  eoarsc  giuss.  These  roots 
^row  near  Ihe  surfaee  of  the  ground,  uiu) 
1  fiiiudy  soil  can  he  pulled  up  in  lung 
pieces.  The  pulpy  outside  ski 
moved  and  the  itmide  is  a  woody  6\ 
I  extremely  tough  when  green,  aud  dm 
tmkcu  KB  formal.'  when  made  into  articles  for  daily 
The  Indian  women  split  these  roots  into  Uiin  strips,  keep  tbem 
in  water  when  they  are  making  baskets,  and  take  them  oul 
one  At  a  time,  as  needed.  The  water  basket  is  tirat  Btartinl 
from  n  centre  at  the  bottom,  and  is  added  to  stitch  by  stitch, 
without  a  skeleton  frame  to  indicate  the  intended  size  (fig. 
3S).  A  loose  strip  of  grass  root  is  added  constantly  as  a 
new  lay<*r  to  the  last  rim.  aud  this  is  sewed  on  with  another 
strip  of  the  same  fibre  to  the  finished  work  beneath,  a  boiic 
awl  lieing  used  to  Imre  holes  through  rhe  basket  poiliou.  The 
last  rim  or  complete  edge  of  a  basket  has  a  larger  filling,  oiiv- 
sistiug  of  several  strips  of  split  grass  roots,  or  somefini 
willow  stick  is  used.    The  larger  baskets  are  ornumented 
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figures  woven  in  of  a  darker  color ;  the  girls  sometimes  add 
beads  and  feathers  for  smaller  baskets  (Fig.  39).  The  con- 
ical baskets  used  for  carrying  fig.39. 
burdens  is  woven  instead  of 
being  sewed  together,  and  is  of 
looser  texture  and  lighter  in 
weight  (Fig.  40).  They  are 
quite  durable,  however,  and  arc 
used  to  carry  wood,  ncorns,  or 
household  goods  on  a  journey. 
The  water  baskets  were  also 
durable  and  would  hold  hot 
water.*  Water  was  made  to  '  '';r;?i^™,  ^cuomi 
boil  in  them  by  dropping  iu  ^  i ".ff."i^' ^' -'^' 
atones  previously  faeuted.  The  ii^kh  u 
women  skilfully  used  two  ibrcud.  on  mp  omsjde. 
sticks  in  handliug  hot  stones  or  coals  as  we  would  tongs. 
""  "  In  bread  making  the  women  ponndod 
the  ncorua  between  two  stones,  a  hol- 
lowed one  serving  for  a  raortiir  (Fig.  41), 
until  it  wus  reduced  to  a  powder  as  fine 
as  our  corn  meal.  They  removed  some 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  meal  by  scraping 
hollows  in  the  sand  and  leaching  it,  by 
causing  water  to  percolate  slowly  through 
it.  To  prepare  it  i'or  cooking  the  dough 
was  wrapped  in  green  leaves  and  these 
balls  were  covered  with  hot  stones.  It 
comes  out  dark  colored  and  not  appetiz- 
ing, but  it  is  nutritious  and  was  eaten 
with  gratitude  by  Fremont's  men  in 
womm^mrrTidg » burden  jg^^  Y'\s]\  and  meat  wcre  sometimes 
cooked  in  this  way.  A  salmon  rolled  in  grape  leaves  and 
surrounded   with   hot   stones,   the  whole  covered  with  dry 

ecu  In  [lie  Mneeam  callcctlan  ror  years, 
IB  made,  — £i>a. 
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earth  or  ashes  over  night  and  taken  out  hot  for  brcak&st^ 
docs  not  need  a  hunter's  appetite  for  its  appreciation. 

MaiTiage  among  the  California  Indians  was  similar  to  that 
of  other  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Presents  of 
sufficient  value  were  given  by  the  man  to  the  girl's  parents, 
and  the  bride  might  be  given  away  without  her  knowledge 
or  consent.  From  my  own  observation  I  know  that  the 
Indian  uses  the  best  of  his  judgment  in  making  a  selection, 
and  desires  neither  family  strife  or  misery  in  his  lodge. 
Girls  are  married  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
Yig.41.  no  woman  of  marriageable  age 

remains  single  long.  Most  of 
the  Indians,  who  became  per- 
sonally well  known  to  me,  were 
very  happy  in  their  family  rela- 
tions, and  the  custom  of  dividing 
food  equally  among  them,  al- 
lowed no  family  to  suffer  from 
want. 

stone  mortar  and  p«.tlo,n.om  the  Museam        WhcU     the     whitCS    first     Came 

of  the  pcabody  Academy.  j^^^    ^^^^    couutry    the    ludlans 

were  virtuous  and  happy,  and  if  whiskey  had  not  demora- 
lized them  they  would  have  retained  much  of  their  original 
independence  and  self-respect.  They  were  natui-ally  cheer- 
ful and  attached  to  each  other,  and  although  polygamy  was 
permitted  I  knew  only  one  chief  who  had  two  wives. 
These  seemed  to  agree,  although  Waketo  said  of  his  family 
that  it  had  "too  much  tongue." 

In  earlier  days  dancing  among  them  was  confined  to  cere- 
monies of  different  kinds.  In  some  of  these  the  women 
joined,  forming  themselves  into  a  circle;  but  as  only  one 
step  was  used  in  a  solemn  way,  accompanied  by  a  half  turn- 
ing of  the  body,  a  stranger  might  be  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  rejoicing  or  mourning.  Within  this  circle  the  men 
danced  with  great  activity,  leaping  across  a  fire  burning 
in  the  centre,  and  yelling  and  singing  whilst  the  women 
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continued  their  solemn  dancing,  singing  a  low  monotonous 
chant. 

Running  of  races  was  confined,  after  childhood,  to  the  men, 
and  endurance  rather  than  speed  sought  for.  A  race  was 
for  three  or  five  miles  at  least,  and  a  good  runner  would 
follow  a  runaway  horse  or  mule  that  had  started  off  with 
greater  speed,  but  in  a  few  hours  would  return  with  the 
animal  in  his  possession. 

The  Indians  were  inveterate  gamblers,  and  parties  from 
one  tribe  would  visit  another  for  several  daj's  at  a  time  and 
play  day  and  night.  The  game  was  a  sort  of  an  ••odd  and 
even,"  as  played  by  white  children,  the  parties  guessing 
08  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  sticks  used  in  the  game. 
The  playing  was  accompanied  by  singing,  and  beads  were 
principally  used  for  stakes. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  the  Indians  succeeded  in  a 
certain  class  of  them,  but  failed  altogether  in  others.  The 
pain  from  a  sprain  or  rheumatism  would  be  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face by  burning  the  skin  with  fire.  I  can  testify  to  a  cure 
from  this  remedy.  A  severe  sprain  of  an  ankle,  followed  by 
two  months  use  of  crutches,  resulted  six  n>onths  later  in 
rheumatism  in  one  of  my  feet.  The  assertion  of  a  chief 
that  fire  would  cure  it  in  an  Indian,  but  for  a  white  man — 
and  here  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  words  were  unnec- 
essary— induced  me  to  try  the  experiment,  and  show  him 
that  white  men  could  bear  pain.  I  placed  a  live  coal  on  the 
top  of  my  instep,  and  before  the  burn  was  healed  my  rheu- 
matism was  gone.  For  headaches  they  pressed  their  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  sufferer  and  sometimes  cured  it  by  gentle 
pressure.  For  other  diseases  they  tried  steam  baths,  especi- 
ally for  colds.  When  any  internal  disorder  defied  their 
treatment,  they  immediately  begged  medicine  from  the 
whites. 

In  burying  the  dead  a  circular  hole  was  dug  and  the  body 
placed  in  it,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  head  resting  on 
the  knees.     If  a  man  his  nets  were  rolled  about  him  and  his 
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weapons  placed  by  his  side.  If  a  woman  her  blanket  en- 
closed her  body,  and  a  conical  shaped  basket,  such  as  thoy 
cany  burdens  in,  was  put  in  the  grave  also,  with  the  peak 
upwards.  The  widow  of  an  Indian  cut  her  hair  short  and 
covered  her  head  with  ashes,  and  in  the  mountains  they  used 
tar  for  that  purpose.  Every  night  for  weeks,  after  their  be- 
reavement, the  wails  of  these  women  were  distracting.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  time  prescribed  for  mournuig  but  I 
do  not  think  it  lasted  more  than  six  months. 

The  language  of  the  California  Indians  is  composed  of 
gutteral  sounds,  difficult  to  separate  into  words  when  spoken 
rapidly,  and  hard  to  pronounce  or  remember.  The  count- 
ing is  done,  as  with  all  primitive  people  I  have  met,  by  deci- 
mals. Children  in  reckoning  call  off  the  fingers  and  toes 
of  both  hands  and  feet  as  twenty,  when  wishing  to  express  a 
large  number.  In  counting  ten  the  following  words  are  used  : 
Weekum,  Paynay,  Sarpun,  Tchuyum,  Marctem,  Suckanay, 
Penimbom,  Penceum,  Peleum,  Marchocom.  If  eleven  is  to 
be  expressed  it  is  Marchocum  Weekum,  or  Ten  one ;  Marcho- 
cum  Paynay,  ten  two,  and  so  on  to  twenty  which  is  Mide- 
quekum.  The  geuei-al  term  for  man  is  Miadim,  and  for 
woman  KiJlem,  and  for  a  child  Collem.  A  boy  is  Miadim 
collem  and  a  girl  Killem  collem.  Although  this  seems  to 
indicate  a  poverty  of  distinctive  terms,  yet  when  it  is  found 
that  every  animal,  bird,  insect  and  plant  has  its  own  name, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  want  of  materials  to  supply  a 
stranger  with  words  for  book  making,  if  his  tastes  lead  him 
in  that  direction. 

After  many  years  passed  with  these  Indians,  and  having 
every  opportunity  to  study  their  customs  and  character,  I 
entertain  pleasant  recollections  of  their  friendship  which  was 
never  broken,  and  feel  sadly  when  I  realize  that  the  im- 
provements of  the  white  men  have  been  made  at  the  sacrifice 
of  Indian  homes  and  almost  of  the  race  itself. 

Feather  River  (Rio  de  Plumas),  before  its  mines  were 
washed  for  gold,  was  so  clear  that  the  shadows  reflected  on 
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its  surface  seemed  brighter  than  the  real  objects  al)ove.  The 
river  abounded  in  fish,  as  did  the  plains  on  either  side  in 
antelope,  deer,  elk  and  bear.  The  happy  laughter  of  chil- 
'dren  came  from  the  villages,  the  splash  of  salmon,  leaping 
from  the  surface,  sent  ripples  circling  to  the  shore,  and  the 
blue  dome  of  heaven  was  arched  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
with  its  fields  of  snow  on  the  east,  to  the  distant  Coast  Range 
that  shut  out  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  Grand  oaks,  with  far 
spreading  shade,  dotted  the  plains  that  stretched  for  miles  on 
either  side,  and  in  spring  time  the  valley  was  brilliant  with 
flowers.  This  was  the  possession  and  home  of  the  Indians, 
whose  ancestors  had  lived  and  hunted  without  patent  or  title 
obtained  from  deeds,  long  before  the  first  sailor  planted  his 
flag  on  the  sea-coast  and  claimed  the  country  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Indian  would 
see  his  trees  cut  down  and  game  destroyed,  and  the  clear 
rivers  turned  into  muddy  streams,  without  regret.  That 
they  refrained  from  seeking  satisfaction  for  what  they  re- 
garded as  intentional  wrong  is  more  surprising. 

A  white  woman  told  me  one  day  of  her  spirit  in  driving 
an  Indian  from  her  tent,  by  getting  out  her  husband's  pistol 
and  ordering  him  to  "vamose."  The  Indian's  story  was 
heard  in  this  particular  case,  and  never  having  seen  a  white 
woman  before  he  was  astonished  at  her  hostile  intentions, 
and  indignant  at  having  been  threatened  when  he  intended 
no  wrong.  He  added  that  he  knew  now  "why  so  few  of 
the  white  men  in  California  were  married." 

The  Indians  are  philosophical  by  nature  and  accept  either 
death  or  suffering,  when  regarded  as  inevitable,  with  com- 
posure. On  one  occasion,  when  talking  with  a  chief,  and 
slapping  mosquitoes  with  considerable  energy,  killing  them 
when  I  could,  the  Indian  remained  cool  and  serene,  quietly 
brushing  the  little  torments  from  his  limbs,  and  observing 
my  impatience,  said,  "what  good  comes  of  killing  a  few, 
the  air  is  full  of  them."  When  the  first  steamboat  passed 
the  Indian  villages  I  watched  the  Indians  to  see  what  efi'ect 
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it  would  produce,  but  to  my  disappointment  it  did  not  excite 
them  or  elicit  any  expression  of  wonder.  Even  the  steam 
whistle  failed  to  move  them ;  they  did  not  understand  it  and 
would  not  exhibit  siu'prise.  Two  years  later  a  brig  sailed 
up  the  river  and  the  Indians  were  full  of  excitement.  The 
size  of  the  sails  and  the  strength  of  the  ropes  came  within 
their  comprehension,  tilling  them  with  wonder.  The  task  of 
gathering  fibre  enough  to  weave  so  much  cloth,  and  such 
ropes,  made  the  white  man  a  wonderful  worker  in  their 
estimation. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  certain  general  qualities 
to  whole  tribes  of  Indians,  and  this  has  been  done  to  those 
of  whom  I  have  written.  I  can  only  say  that  no  two  In- 
dians of  my  acquaintance  were  alike,  and  their  mode  of  life 
would  naturally  develop  individuality  of  character. 

The  charges  of  lying  and  stealing,  as  urged  against  them, 
have  some  foundation  in  fact,  although  the  Indian  might 
make  some  such  defence  as  our  soldiers  made  to  the  accu- 
sation of  theft  of  honey  and  chickens  while  marching 
through  the  South  during  our  late  war.  They  did  not  steal, 
they  took  what  they  wanted  and  expected  to  live  on  the  enemy. 
No  Indian  can  steal  from  his  tribe,  however,  without  los- 
ing his  character,  and  their  desire  to  have  position  in  the 
tribe  makes  both  men  and  women  as  careful  of  their  reputa- 
tions as  those  in  civilized  life.  Indians  and  white  men  can- 
not live  side  by  side  happily,  nor  without  fighting  till  the 
white  man  is  acknowledged  master.  The  Indian  is  cat-like, 
attached  to  localities,  and  kills  only  such  game  as  he  needs 
for  food ;  he  is  stealthy  by  nature,  and  patiently  waits  his 
opportunity  to  strike.  The  white  man  is  migratory  and 
carries  his  attachments  to  strange  lands,  making  his  home 
where  his  ambition  or  nature  attracts  him,  and  is  destructive 
alike  to  game  or  forests.  The  Indian,  if  he  become  an  ob- 
stacle, is  classed  with  wild  animals,  and  is  hunted  to  the 
death;  this  antagonism  becomes  mutual  and  is  perhaps 
natural  as  the  antipathies  of  cats  and  dogs. 
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The  early  settlement  of  New  England  was  attended  by 
the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  and  this  struggle  is  the  same 
to-day  as  then,  but  farther  west  on  the  plains  of  Colorado 
and  Arizona.  The  Indians  of  California  are  now  fed  on  gov- 
ernment rations,  and  instead  of  elk  and  antelope  the  land  is 
grazed  by  herds  and  flocks  of  domestic  animals  owned  by 
the  white  men,  and  enumerated  and  taxed  as  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  wealth  in  a  rich  state.  The  present  policy 
of  the  government  of  removing  Indians  from  disputed  lands, 
and  settling  them  upon  reservations,  is  perhaps  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done,  but  much  of  the  management  of 
Indians  in  the  past  has  been  a  shameful  record  of  fraud,  by 
the  agents  of  our  government  who  represented  the  public 
money-bag,  and  of  outrages  committed  on  emigrants  by  the 
Indians. 

Many  of  the  Indian  agents,  in  their  greed  for  gain,  sup- 
plied hostile  tribes  with  rifles,  ammunition  and  whiskey 
in  exchange  for  furs  and  even  property  captured  from  the 
white  settlers.  Whisky  that  may  only  make  a  fool  of  the 
white  man  converts  an  Indian  into  a  fiend,  and  when  drunk 
he  may  kill  friend  or  foe.  The  individual  settler,  exposed 
to  attack,  regards  the  Indians  as  brutal  and  dangerous,  and 
loses  fiiith  in  his  government  if  it  rewards  with  presents  the 
wretch  who  has  murdered  his  comi)anions,  and  may  at  any 
time  attack  him  by  surprise  and  butcher  his  wife  and  children. 

Our  government  is  now  powerful  enough  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  authority  and  mercy.  It  is  folly  to  purchase 
peace  of  such  a  people  by  paying  them  tril)ute,  as  the  In- 
dians themselves  seek  to  propitiate  evil  spirits  by  gifts  of 
beads;  and  it  cannot  be  right  to  make  "Black  Kettle"  a 
present  of  a  Colt's  revolver,  after  he  has  already  used  his 
rifle  and  knife  on  more  white  victims  than  any  brave  of  his 
tribe. 

Thfe  Indians  whom  I  have  particularly  described  in  this  pa- 
per, have  been  shown  to  possess  the  virtues  of  generosity  and 
hospitality  without  the  least  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and 
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it  is  a  mortifying  fact  that  the  early  explorers  in  this  country 
generally  found  welcome  and  hospitality  among  the  Indians 
before  the  white  traders  had  corrupted  them.  Now  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  tribe  that  a  white  man  cares  to  visit  unless 
with  the  balance  of  power  on  his  side.  Indian  cunning  even 
has  not  proved  equal  to  the  duplicity  of  the  white  man.  You 
may  have  heard  of  the  Indian  who  offered  his  beaver  skins 
for  sale  to  a  trader  in  olden  times  in  one  of  our  Puritan  vil- 
lages, when  the  trader  was  on  his  way  to  church.  The  trader 
would  not  purchase  then,  but  in  a  whisper  stated  a  price. 
When  the  church  was  dismissed  the  Indian  followed  the 
trader  home  and  demanded  payment  for  his  skins,  but  was 
forced  to  accept  a  less  price  than  was  first  named.  The 
Indian  took  the  money  but  told  an  acquaintance  that  he  had 
discovered  the  use  of  the  big  meeting  at  the  church, — **it 
was  to  lower  the  price  of  beaver  skins." 

As  a  white  man  I  take  the  side  of  the  pioneer  in  defence 
of  his  family,  but  I  wish  the  Indians  could  have  been  spared 
much  of  the  degradation  brought  upon  them  by  bad  white 
men  that  must  eventually  end  in  complete  subjection,  or 
extermination. 

Note.    All  the  flgnres  not  otherwise  designated,  are  drawn  ttom  memorj.  —  Eds. 
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BY  PROP.  N.  8.  SHALER. 

We  must  ask  the  reader  to  go  with  us  into  the  remote 
past ;  back  beyond  the  time  when  man  invaded  the  primitive 
forests  and  disturbed  the  abundant  life  which  covered  the 
prairies  around  the  great  inland  seas  of  our  continent ;  still 
farther  back  until  we  come  to  a  time  when  very  different 
animals  from  those  now  living  there,  roamed  those  woods 
and  fields.     We  thus  come  to  a  time  remote  when  measured 
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by  the  usual  standards  of  duration,  yet  only  a  geological 
yesterday.  Once  such  journeys  as  we  propose  making  were 
very  difficult,  and  attended  with  dangers  to  soul,  if  not  to 
body,  which  might  well  make  any  but  the  stout  hearted  in- 
vestigator hesitate.  But  now  that  the  wall,  which  once  di- 
vided the  preadamic  time  from  the  present,  has  been  so 
frequently  breached  and  trodden  over  by  those  bound  on 
expeditions  into  an  even  more  remote  past  than  that  to 
which  we  seek  to  penetrate,  we  may  set  out  on  our  journey 
without  fear  of  meeting  with  a  reception,  on  our  return, 
which  might  make  us  wish  that  we  had  stayed  among  the 
monsters  of  that  ancient  time. 

We  will  not  strain  the  imagination  of  the  reader  by  asking 
him  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  land  and  sea  unlike  that  given 
by  our  present  continents  and  oceans.  He  need  not  flatten 
out  mountain  chains,  or  dry  up  river  systems,  in  order  to 
represent  to  himself  a  true  picture  of  the  theatre  which  bore 
the  actors  of  the  scenes  we  are  about  to  describe.  Our  good 
old  continent  was  much  the  same  then  as  now.  All  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  would  fall  within  the  limits 
of  error  of  the  maps  of  the  past  few  decades.  The  unceas- 
ing agents  of  change  operating  through  water,  have  done 
much  work;  but  a  little  longer  delta  to  the  Mississippi,  a 
somewhat  greater  projection  of  Florida  to  the  southward, 
a  lessened  area  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  north-west,  are 
about  all  the  more  important  changes  which  have  been  ac- 
complished since  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

In  order  to  come  in  contact  with  living  elephants  and 
mastodons,  we  need  not  go  so  far  into  the  history  of  our 
continent  as  to  traverse  the  glacial  period.  Long  after  the 
time  when  this  great  ice  envelope  shrouded  the  northern  half 
of  this  continent,  the  great  pachyderms  continued  to  form 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  life  of  our  continent.  If 
we  wish  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  those  great  animals 
firat  came  into  our  fields  and  forests  we  must  ascend  much 
farther  into  the  past,  beyond  two  or  more  glacial  periods. 
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with  the  long  intervals  of  repose  between  them.  During  the 
middle  and  later  tertiary  periods  elephantine  life  had  its 
highest  development ;  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  species  lived 
then  on  the  surface  of  the  European  continent,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  then  existing  forms  may  be  known  to  us. 
The  importance  of  the  elephant  life  of  this  time  may  be 
better  estimated  by  comparing  the  number  of  large  mammals 
belonging  to  any  one  family  now  existing  in  the  same  ai*ea. 
Only  three  or  four  species  of  the  family  of  cervidce,  to  which 
the  common  deer  belongs,  have  existed  in  Europe  since  the 
glacial  period.  Among  the  bulls  not  more  than  two  species 
are  known  to  have  lived  during  the  same  time.  Nor  among 
the  laige  carnivora,  the  bears  or  wolves,  have  the  species 
been  more  numerous.  We  nmst  seek  among  the  smaller  of  the 
existing  manmials,  among  the  squirrels  or  mice,  for  the  samo 
richness  in  specific  representation  as  we  find  among  the  ele- 
phants of  the  tertiaries.  The  variety  in  size  and  form  seems 
to  have  been  very  great ;  the  smallest  species  was  not  over 
three  or  four  feet  high,  while  the  largest  stood  as  high  as 
any  of  our  living  elephants,  towering  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  We  know  too  little  of  the  geology  of  the  other 
continents  of  the  old  world  to  say  whether  this  exceeding 
richness  in  large  elephants  at  this  stage  of  the  earth's  history 
was  also  found  there.  We  know,  however,  that  India, 
where  one  of  the  two  remaining  species  of  elephants  lives, 
was  thronged  with  these  animals  at  this  time,  and  although 
Africa  was  probably  then  separated  from  the  other  continents 
with  which  it  is  now  closely  united  by  seas  of  considerable 
width,  it,  too,  probably  bore  an  abundance  of  the  same  life. 
We  do  not  know  the  character  of  the  life  of  the  middle  ter- 
tiary time  in  North  America  with  anything  like  the  accuracy 
that  we  do  that  of  Europe  during  the  same  time.  The  in- 
vestigations which  are  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clearly  defined 
picture  of  the  life  of  that  time,  on  our  own  continent,  are  yet 
to  be  made.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  during  the  time 
when  elephants  were  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the   life 
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of  the  old  world,  the  new  world  was  inhabited  by  quite  dif- 
ferent forms  of  pachyderms.  The  beds  of  the  Maiivaiscs 
Teri'cs,  and  neighboring  country  so  astouudingly  rich  in  ani- 
mal remains,  have  supplied  us  with  more  species  of  fossil 
horses  than  are  known  from  all  the  rest  of  the  beds  of  that 
period.  Altogether  the  middle  and  later  tertiaries  of  North 
America  have  supplied  us  with  the  remains  of  at  least  ten 
species  of .  fossil  horse-like  animals;  so  that  the  compara- 
tively unexplored  regions  of  North  America  have  yielded 
more  tertiary  horses  than  all  of  every  age  and  formation 
which  have  been  found  in  other  regions. 

When  we  come  down  to  dates  nearer  to  our  own  time,  and 
only  separated  therefrom  by  the  last  ice  period,  we  find  evi- 
dences that  the  European  elephantine  life  still  continued, 
though  the  species  had  changed,  there  being  no  longer  so 
considerable  a  number  of  distinct  forms  as  then  existed. 
We  are  not  yet  quite  certain  whether  the  elephant  remains 
of  Siberia  come  down  to  us  from  a  period  anterior  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  or  whether  they  were  stored  away  in  that 
frozen  soil  during  or  since  that  time  of  extreme  cold.  All 
analogy  with  the  remains  found  in  other  regions,  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  these  herds  of  elephants,  whose  remains  are 
found  in  such  abundance  around  the  mouths  of  the  «:rcat 
rivers  of  northern  Asia  which  empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
are  contemporaneous  with  those  of  the  closely  allied,  if  not 
identical,  species  found  in  the  peat  swamps  and  morasses  of 
North  America.  The  number  of  these  fossil  elephants  which 
are  to  be  found  in  northern  Asia  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
condition  in  which  they  have  been  preserved.  The  ivory 
which  they  have  left  strewn  over  this  region  has  been  for 
centuries  an  importimt  article  of  commerce,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Chinese  supply  being  probably  derived  from  this 
source.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elephant  life  of 
this  region  was  once  as  abundant  as  that  which  now  exists  in 
the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  or  the  southern  part  of  Africa. 

The  peculiar  circumstiinces  under  which  many  of  the  bod- 
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ies  of  the  Siberian  elephants  have  l)een  preserved,  enables  us 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  external  form  and  habits  of  the  crea- 
ture far  more  satisfactory  in  its  character  than  that  which 
we  have  of  anj'^  other  extinct  animal,  except  a  few  which 
have  been  exterminated  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Generally  the  geologist  is  compelled  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion or  rebuilding  of  the  form  of  the  extinct  animal  from 
fragments  of  a  skeleton,  the  gaps  of  which  he  must  fill  by 
inference,  and  this  conjectural  framework  is  afterwards  to  be 
thrown  into  a  more  or  less  imaginary  outline  of  soft,  envel- 
oping parts.  He  is  only  too  thankful  if  he  finds  that  decay 
has  left  him  a  tolerably  fair  basis  which  he  may  build  his 
labor  upon.  But  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Siberian  ele- 
phants the  preservation  is  perfect;  not  only  the  skeleton, 
but  the  whole  mass  of  the  soft  parts ;  the  external  envelope 
of  skin,  with  its  protecting  covering  of  hair ;  even  the  deli- 
cate and  perishable  structures  of  the  eye,  an  organ  which  so 
quickly  perishes  when  decay  begins  to  work,  are  all  in  an 
unchanged  condition.  Nor  is  the  preservation  that  of  form 
alone ;  the  chemical  condition  of  the  body  is  unchanged,  it  is 
still  flesh  and  blood  ;  its  imprisonment  in  the  ice  of  the 
frozen  soil  of  the  Lena  delta  for  an  hundred  thousand  years, 
more  or  less,  has  not  perceptibly  changed  its  constitution ; 
animals  feed  greedily  on  this  flesh  which  has  endured  twenty 
tim(\«*  as  long  as  the  historical  record.  .  The  dogs  and  wolves 
gather  from  afar  to  the  feast  whenever  one  of  these  bodies 
is  uncovered,  and  there  seems  no  o^ood  reason  whv  those 
abnormal  appetites  of  Paris,  which  find  a  new  titillation  of 
the  palate  in  every  monstrosity  of  diet,  should  not  get  a 
sweeter  morsel  from  these  preadamic  elephants  than  they 
have  obtained  from  their  choice  pieces  of  the  knackers  yard. 
Fortune  certainly  awaits  the  next  rival  of  the  hois  treres 
Provenceaux,  if  he  will  bid  for  it  with  elephant  steaks  from 
Siberia.  The  many  ingenious  inventors,  who  seek  to  find  a 
means  of  preserving  substances  liable  to  perish  by  decay, 
who  are  constiintly  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
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to  briiig  the  surplus  food  of  South  America  to  the  hungry 
mouths  of  Europe,  may  take  a  profitable  lesson  from  these 
Lena  elephants.  Freeze  the  object  to  be  preserved  from 
decay  in  a  block  of  ice ;  retain  this  in  a  frozen  state  and  the 
entrance  of  the  dreaded  agents  of  change  is  at  once  barred. 
The  conditions  of  permanent  preservation  are  obtained ;  air 
is  excluded ;  that  which  is  within  the  substance  is  locked 
with  the  water  and  can  act  no  farther.  These  are  the  simple 
conditions  which  have  kept  the  Lena  elephants  unchanged, 
while  the  very  vegetation  which  supported  them  has  been 
swept  away ;  and  by  observing  these  conditions  we  might 
have  preserved  the  body  of  Crosar  himself  unchanged  to  the 
present  day.  Who  knows  but  that  following  the  simple 
method  here  indicated,  the  forms  of  the  illustrious  dead  may 
yet  be  preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  giving  a 
tangible  chain  to  connect  the  too  forgetful  present  with  the 
past.  What  could  so  preserve  the  memory  of  a  time  as  one 
of  its  chief  actors  sleeping  before  our  eyes  cased  in  crystal 
ice?  Would  not  the  world  be  richer  if  we  could  have 
before  us  the  earthly  habitations  of  a  Dante,  a  Shakspeare, 
or  an  Humboldt,  as  they  were  left  by  their  immortal  selves? 
He  who  entered  the  cold  depositaries  of  such  precious  relics 
could  not  come  forth  without  feeling  that  he  was  closer 
wedded  to  a  distant  past  than  ever  before.  The  author  does 
not  feel  free  to  advise  this  Siberian  treatment  of  our  ances- 
tors, as  he  is  not  sure  but  death  should  be  followed  by  decay  ; 
but  to  those  who  think  that  the  closer  our  relation  to  the 
past  the  better  fitted  we  are  for  the  work  of  the  present,  it 
must  commend  itself. 

But  to  return  to  our  elephants.  The  peculiar  interest 
which  is  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the  well  preserved  re- 
mains of  the  only  one  of  these  animals  which  has  come  under 
the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  warrants  the  transcription  of  the 
whole  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery. 

This  important  discovery  was  made  l)y  the  Chief  Schuma- 
choff,  of  the  wandering  tribe  of  Tunguzes,  near  the  mouth 
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of  the  river  Leua.  The  followiDg  account  is  translated  and 
condensed  from  the  description  published  in  the  **Memoir8 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences."* 

**Id  1799  he  bnllt  a  cabin  for  his  wife  ou  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
Oncoul,  and  then  went  to  search  on  the  shore  of  the  northern  sea.  hoping 
to  And  some  elephants  tusks.  One  day  he  perceived  in  the  midst  of  the 
ice  cliffs  a  shapeless  mass,  which  did  not  look  like  the  heaps  of  drift  wood 
which  are  often  found  there.  In  order  to  examine  it  more  nearly,  be 
came  ashore  and  observed  the  object  on  all  sMes,  but  could  not  recognize 
what  it  was. 

The  following  year  he  discovered  at  this  point  a  sea  cow,  and  saw  at 
the  same  time  that  the  mass  which  he  had  seen  before  was  farther  sepa- 
rated A:om  the  ice,  and  showed  two  long  projections,  but  ho  could  not  yet 
determine  what  it  was.  Towards  the  close  of  the  followine:  summer  the 
whole  side  of  the  animal  and  one  of  the  tusks  projected  beyond  the  ice 
wall  of  the  cliff.  On  his  return  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Oncoul  he  commu- 
nicated the  result  of  this  discovery  to  his  wife  and  to  some  of  his  flriends; 
but  their  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  gave  him  much  distress.  The  old 
men  told  him  that  they  had  heard  their  fathers  say  that  once  before  a 
similar  monster  had  shown  itself  on  the  same  peninsula,  and  that  the  dis- 
coverer and  all  his  family  perished  soon  afterwards.  The  mammoth  was 
consequently  looked  upon  as  an  augury  of  a  dire  calamity,  and  the  Chief 
was  so  much  affected  that  he  fell  very  ill ;  but  at  last,  being  a  little  con- 
valescent, his  first  idea  was  of  the  profits  he  might  gain  by  selling  the 
tusks,  which  were  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  size.  He  gave  orders  to 
have  the  locality  careAilly  concealed,  and  all  strangers  turned  away  on 
some  pretext,  charging  at  the  same  time  some  of  his  people  to  watch 
carefully  that  no  one  should  steal  his  treasure. 

But  the  summer  was  less  warm  than  the  preceding,  and  the  mammoth 
remained  buried  in  the  ice  which  scarcely  melted  at  all.  At  last,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  year,  the  ardent  desires  of  Schumachoff  were  happUy 
accomplished.  For  that  part  of  the  Ice  which  was  between  the  ground 
and  the  mammoth  having  melted  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  the  surface 
became  sloping,  and  this  enormous  mass,  pushed  by  its  own  weight,  slid 
down  and  sorted  on  a  bank  of  sand  upon  the  shore. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Schumachoff  came  to  his  mammoth,  and  having 
cut  off  his  tusks  sold  them  to  a  merchant  for  goods  worth  fifty  roubles. 

Two  years  afterwards,  consequently  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
mammoth,  and  fortunately  in  travelling  through  this  country  I  was  able 
to  estal)lish  these  facts  which  one  would  have  believed  so  improbable.  I 
found  the  mammoth  still  in  the  same  place,  but  entirely  mutilated.  The 
Jacutes  of  the  neighborhood  had  cut  up  the  fiesh  and  fed  it  to  their  dogs 
during  a  period  of  scarcity,  and  the  wild  animals,  white  bears,  wolves, 

*I>e  Skeleto  Mamonteo  Siberico  ad  maris  glaciales  littora  anno  1797  efosso,  Aactore 
Tilesio.    Mem.  Acad.  Imp.,  St.  Petersbnrg.    Tome  v. 
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glattona  and  foxes  had  picked  the  bones.  The  skeleton,  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  the  flesh,  was  still  entire  with  the  exception  of  one  forefoot. 
The  spine  trom  the  head  to  the  coccyx,  a  shoulder  blade,  the  pelvis  and 
the  remains  of  the  three  extremities  were  still  attached  by  cartilage.  The 
head  was  covered  with  a  dry  skin.  One  of  the  ears  was  very  well  pre- 
served, and  Airnished  with  a  tuft  of  hair.  All  these  parts  have  naturally 
suiTered  by  transportation  for  a  distauce  of  eleven  thousand  werst.  Still 
the  eyes  have  been  preserved,  and  in  the  left  the  ball  is  still  visible.  The 
brain  remained  in  the  skull,  but  seemed  somewhat  dried.  The  parts  the 
least  lE^ured  are  one  front  and  one  hind  foot;  they  were  covered  with 
hair,  and  had  still  the  soles.  According  to  the  assertion  of  the  Chief  the 
creature  was  so  fat  that  the  belly  hung  down  to  below  the  knees.  The 
neck  bore  a  long  mane.  The  skin,  of  which  I  collected  about  three-quarters. 
Is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  covered  with  wool  and  black  hair. 

The  escarpment  fVom  which  the  mammoth  had  slid  had  a  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is  composed  of  clear, 
pare  ice.  It  slopes  towards  the  sea  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  moss  and  friable  earth  about  eight  inches  thick.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  a  part  of  the  crust  melts,  but  the  rest  remains  frozen. 
Corlosity  caused  me  to  climb  two  other  hills  somewhat  away  from  the 
shore.  They  were  composed  of  ice  also,  and  less  covered  with  moss. 
At  various  points  one  saw  fragments  of  wood  of  great  size,  and  many 
tusks  of  mammoths  imbedded  in  the  ice  precipices." 

The  peculiarities  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  or- 
ganic life  makes  us  associate  certain  animals  and  plants  with 
cei*tain  features  of  climate.  So  that  the  inference  was  natu- 
rally made  that  the  remains  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses 
indicated  a  climate  of  a  tropical  character  in  the  region 
where  they  are  found  at  a  time  when  these  extinct  species 
were  living.  That  this  is  entii*ely  fallacious  is  sufficiently 
proven  by  the  fact  that  our  Lena  elephant  is  fitted  to  resist 
just  such  a  temperature  as  now  prevails  in  the  regions  where 
his  remains  are  found.  The  hairy  envelop  afforded  a  non- 
conductor such  as  does  not  exist  on  the  skin  of  any  living 
animal  outside  of  the  Arctic  circle.  In  place  of  the  imper- 
fect hairy  covering  of  hairy  pachyderms,  or  the  bare  skin  of 
his  living  congeners,  this  elephant  was  provided  with  three 
distinct  suits  of  hair  and  wool,  the  longest  bristle-like  hairs 
having  various  lengths  up  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  serving  the 
ruder  purposes  of  defence ;  the  next  and  shorter  coat  was  a 
close  set,  tolerably  fine  hair,  three  or  four  inches  long ;  within 
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this,  in  itself  a  considerable  protection  against  the  weather, 
lay  a  coating  of  wool,  fitting  the  intervals  between  the  other 
hairs,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  withsUind  the  greatest  rigor 
of  the  climate,  which  now  prevails  in  this  part  of  Asia.  Acute 
observation  has  supplied  us  with  another  evidence  of  the 
fitness  of  this  elephant  to  live  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
high  latitudes.  In  the  tooth  of  the  specimen,  before  de- 
scribed, was  found  a  morsel  of  wood,  the  remains  of  the  laj*t 
meal  made  by  the  creature ;  the  microscope  of  the  botanist 
showed  this  fragment  to  belong  to  a  coniferous  tree,  so  that 
the  stunted  furs  of  the  high  north  might  have  supplied  food 
for  herds  of  these  mammoths.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  cer- 
tain that  these  animals  ever  came  down  to  the  borders  of  the 
northern  sea,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  fitted  for 
such  a  climate  as  now  prevails  there ;  so  far  as  we  know 
the  remains  which  are  found  around  the  mouths  of  tlie 
great  rivers  of  Siberia  are  always  in  a  position,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  swept  into  their  places 
by  the  river,  and  may  thus  have  come  from,  any  point  on 
its  course.  The  fact  that  spring  overtakes  the  stream  at  its 
headwaters,  filling  its  channel  with  the  floods  of  the  annual 
melting,  while  the  region  near  the  estuary  may  be  still  fro- 
zen solid,  renders  these  Siberian  rivers,  as  all  other  streams 
which  flow  towards  higher  latitudes,  peculiarly  liable  to  de- 
structive ovei'flows.  Ovortiikcn  by  these  inundations  these 
clumsy  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  swept  dow^n  towards 
the  sea  and  stranded  on  the  perpetually  frozen  soil  of  the 
shore ;  here  buried  in  the  mud  and  ice  they  soon  became 
frozen,  and  each  succesi^ive  inundation  thickened  the  sheet 
of  ice  and  frozen  soil  which  sealed  them  from  decay.  Noth- 
ing but  a  change  of  climate  or  an  alteration  in  the  course  of 
the  stream  in  such  fashion  as  to  disinter  the  remains  can 
ever  disclose  the  innumerable  bodies  of  these  ancient  mon- 
sters which  lie  stark  and  stift*  along  the  waters  of  that  frozen 
sea.  When  the  frequent  disinterment  of  these  valuable  fos- 
sils, by  the  falling  of  the  frozen  clifls  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia, 
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are  more  closely  watched,  we  will  doubtless  obtain  similarly 
preserved  bodies  of  the  other  large  mammals  which  were 
contempoitidcous.with  these  elephants.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  all  analogy  to  find  that  these  great  pachyderms  held  these 
vast  steppes  of  Siberia  unassociated  with  other  large  mam- 
mals. We  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  whole  fauna  of 
creatures  fitted  to  the  rude  conditions  to  which  we  have  seen 
this  elephant  is  adapted. 

Unfortunately  we  know  too  little  concerning  the  fossils  of 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  North  America  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  the  Siberian  elephants  were  peculiar  to  the  Asi- 
atic border  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  extended  over  the  north- 
em  part  of  this  continent.  All  analogy  in  the  distribution 
of  life  around  that  sea,  at  the  present  day,  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  same,  or  allied  species,  ranged  all  along  our 
northern  shore.  The  Mackenzie  River  being  subject  to  just 
such  a  peculiar  overflow  as  has  embedded  the  elephants  of 
Siberia  in  ice,  we  can  hope  that  when  its  shores  are  better 
known  there  will  be  similar  fossils  found  there.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  obscure  tradition  among  some  portions 
of  the  Indians  of  eastern  North  America,  that  on  the  unex- 
plored and  distant  recesses  north  of  Lake  Onttirio  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  there  dwelt  some  great  mammals  which  had  a 
size  like  that  of  the  elephant.  With  the  early  voyagers  this 
was  accepted  as  proof  that  the  mammoth  still  lived  in  the 
western  part  of  Labrador;  and  on  some  of  the  first  maps 
this  territory  was  laid  down  as  the  habitation  of  these  sur- 
viving members  of  the  giant  race  whose  bones  strewed  the 
surface  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  continent.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Indians,  who  must  from  time  to  time  have 
encountered  skeletons  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant  where 
they  had  been  unearthed  by  the  changes  of  river  courses,  or 
brought  to  light  in  their  eflbrts  to  free  the  obstructed  course 
of  large  springs,  such  as  those  at  Saratoga  or  Big  Bone  Lick, 
would  have  believed  the  species  still  living,  and  have  assigned 
it  a  home  in  some  distant  region.     A  savage  conceives  with 
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difEcuIty  the  extinction  of  any  species  of  large  animal,  bat  if 
it  fails  ta  cross  bis  patb  is  disposed  to  assign  it  a  borne  iu  the 
region  least  known  to  bira. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  author  no  remains,  either  of 
elephants  or  mastodons,  have  been  found  north  of  the  parallel 
of  forty-eight  degrees  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  South 
of  this  line  the  remains  are  found  in  tolerable  abundance 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eastern  United  States  as 
far  south  as  middle  Alabama.  We  have  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  distribution  of  the  remains  of  these  animals  to 
determine  just  what  range  they  had.  New  England  hfis 
given  us  the  fewest  remains,  only  rare  traces  of  the  presence 
of  this  species  having  been  found.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  they  are  tolerably  abundant.  In  New  Jersey,  where 
the  conditions  favorable  for  their  preservation  are  frequently 
found,  some  of  the  most  perfect  skeletons  have  been  disin* 
terred.  All  over  the  middle  states  we  come  across  traces  of 
this  species  ;  and  in  the  West,  they  are  the  most  abundant  of 
mammal  remains.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  fossil  elephants 
were  as  numerous  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  on  this  side 
of  the  continent  they  seem  to  have  a  gi*eater  northern  range. 
The  explorations  of  Mr.  Dall  revealed  the  existence  of  these 
remains  as  far  north  as  Alaska ;  so  that  on  the  west  coast 
at  least,  we  have  the  remains  of  American  elephants  as  far 
north  as  those  of  Siberia.  The  existence  of  tliese  remains 
in  Alaska  makes  it  exceedingly  probable  that  we  shall  find 
the  similar  fossils  throughout  British  America,  and  that  our 
mammoth  is  specifically  identical  with  that  of  Asia.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  buffalo,  which  once  ranged  far  east,  and 
covered  the  whole  of  the  plain  region  of  the  Ohio  basin  with 
innumerable  herds,  has  not  left  as  many  traces  of  his  pres- 
ence as  the  elephants.  The  remains  of  the  mastodon  seem 
even  more  plentiful  than  those  of  the  red  deer.  Something 
must,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  greater  size  and  solidity 
of  the  bones  of  these  pachyderms  over  those  of  bison  and 
deer.     Still  the  remarkable  abundance  of  the  elephant  re- 
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mains  is  indubitable  proof,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  individuals  at  any  one  time,  as  of  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  on  the  soil.  The  buffalo  was  a 
temporary  race  on  the  Ohio  Valley ;  he  had  probably  been 
here  only  a  few  thousand  years  at  most,  possibly  but  a  few 
hundreds,  when  the  coming  of  the  white  man  drove  him 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  He  was  not  there  at  the  time  of 
the  mound  builders.  His  bones  are  not  found  among  their 
I'emains.  His  striking  form  is  not  copied  in  their  pottery, 
as  are  those  of  all  other  remarkable  mammals  of  the 
valley.  Nor  do  we  find  him  delineated  in  the  great  figure 
mounds  of  the  north-west;  although  if  he  existed  in  the 
region  at  the  time  when  these  people  made  these  earthem 
monuments,  he  would  have  been  sure  of  a  prominent  place 
among  them.  The  elephants  and  mastodons,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  life  which  may  possibly  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years.  A  species  was  probably  here  before 
the  glacial  period  ;  and  since  that  time  up  to  about  the  com- 
ing of  man,  possibly  after  his  advent  on  the  continent,  they 
were  continually  present.  The  consequence  is  that  their  re- 
mains are  found  in  about  every  spot  where  the  conditions 
of  their  preservation  exist.  Almost  any  swampy  bit  of 
ground  in  Ohio  or  Kentucky  where  these  huge  creatures 
would  have  gotten  mired  in  their  efforts  to  get  to  water  in 
dry  seasons,  or  where  the  too  yielding  mud  could  have  swal- 
lowed them  up  when  they  endeavored  to  cool  themselves  by 
wallowing  in  the  mire,  as  is  the  habit  of  all  elephants,  con- 
tains more  or  less  evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  animals. 
Sometimes  a  single  tooth  or  tusk  onlj-  has  survived  decay  ;  at 
other  times  many  skeletons  are  packed  together  in  the  bog. 
The  numerous  salt  springs  of  the  West,  commonly  called 
licks,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  these  remains.  Like  many 
other  mammals  these  elephants  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
once  a  year,  or  oftener,  some  place  where  they  could  supply 
the  hunger  for  salt.  The  saline  waters,  such  as  pour  from 
Big  Bone  Lick,  the  upper  and  lower  Blue  Licks  of  Kentucky, 
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or  other  similar  localities  iu  the  West,  supplied  this  necci,  and 
here  came,  on  an  annual  pilgrimage,  all  the  large  animals  of 
the  country.  When  this  region  was  first  occupied  by  the 
whites  the  bones  of  elephants  and  mastodons  were  found  in 
abundance  upon  the  surface,  or  buried  beneath  a  thin  covering 
of  mould  around  the  various  springs  of  the  fii'st  of  these 
localities.  For  nearly  half  a  century  they  supplied  every 
strolling  curiosity  hunter  with  relics,  besides  furnishing  the 
remarkably  perfect  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well 
as  half  a  dozen  less  complete  skeletons.  There  remain  to 
this  day  traces  of  the  ancient  paths  on  which  at  the  time  the 
country  was  settled  the  deer  and  buflfalo  thronged  to  their 
favorite  watering  place.  These  traces,  broader  than  a  wide 
bridle  path  and  worn  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  were  fifty 
years  ago  the  natural  roads,  leading  from  great  distances, 
down  to  the  springs.  The  buffalo  evidently  fell  into  the 
paths  made  by  their  predecessors,  the  elephants ;  for  along 
the  courses  of  these  paths  the  mammoth  remains  seem  most 
abundant.  Although  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Elephas 
primigenius  give  evidences  of  extreme  antiquity,  others 
seem  comparatively  very  recent.  The  author  has  a  tooth  of 
this  species  which  came  from  the  uppermost  terrace  of  the 
alluvial  plain  opposite  Cincinnati,  at  a  point  over  sixtj'  feet 
from  the  surface.  This  tooth  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
its  position  less  than  fifty  thousand  years  ago.  Since  the 
deposition  of  the  beds  where  it  lay  the  Ohio  has  deepened 
its  rock  channel  over  fifty  feet,  and  shrunk  to  the  mere 
shadow  of  the  mighty  stream  which  flowed  through  its  valley 
when  it  bore  the  melting  ice  of  the  drift  period.  On  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  remains  of  the  same  species,  such 
as  those  which  lie  upon  the  surface  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  are  so 
well  preserved  as  to  seem  not  much  more  ancient  than  the 
buffalo  bones  which  are  found  above  them.  There  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  determining  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  two 
elephants  which  have  existed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
glacial  period.     The   Elephas  primigenius  (if  the   species 
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be  identical  with  the  European  representatives)  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Mastodon  Ohioticus.  It 
was  beyond  all  question  in  existence  when  the  upper  terraces 
of  our  river  bottoms  were  being  formed,  which  must  have 
been  just  as  the  ice  sheet  was  passing  away  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  was  flooding  our  Western  streams  with  its  waters. 
This  mastodon  on  the  other  hand  seems  never  to  bo  found 
under  circumstances  which  indicate  such  great  antiquity ;  it 
seems  to  have  come  in  after  the  details  of  the  river  courses 
yrere  about  complete  and  all  the  terraces  formed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  two  giants  were  associated 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  history.  Although  it  is  quite 
unusual  for  two  allied  animals  of  very  great  size  to  exist  to- 
gether in  the  same  field,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Western 
world  could  not  have  been  broad  enough  for  both.  There  is 
sufficient  difference  in  the  structural  features  of  these  two 
races  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  they  must  have  been 
characterized  by  considerable  difference  of  habit  and  instinct 
such  as  would  lead  them  to  choose  different  fields  of  activity. 
It  seems  not  unlikely,  though  the  evidence  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  assertion,  that  the  mastodon  was  most 
given  to  wandering  in  the  swamps,  while  the  elephant  ranged 
on  higher  grounds. 

The  "Elephas  primigenius,  or  mammoth,  was  consider- 
ably taller  than  the  Indian  elephants  of  to-day,  though  not 
much  exceeding  them  in  length.  The  most  striking  dif- 
ferences of  form  were  to  be  found  about  the  head,  which 
was  considerably  higher  and  more  pointed  than  thnt  of 
the  Indian  elephant,  and  provided  with  tusks,  which  in- 
stead of  projecting  downward  and  forward,  curved  quite 
abruptly  outward  and  backward.  The  size  of  these  tusks 
far  exceeds  those  of  any  living  elephant  the  author  has 
oieasured ;  tusks  of  our  North  American  mammoths  have 
been  found  having  a  length  on  the  outside  of  the  curve 
of  over  ten  feet,  yet  wanting  both  tips  and  bases.  The 
perfect  tusk   must  have   been  over  eleven  feet  long.     In 
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addition  to  tho  greater  length  of  the  tusks  the  mammoth  was 
distinguished  from  the  elephants  of  to-day  by  the  long  baiir 
which  hung  in  a  coarse  mane  from  the  neck  and  along  the 
belly,  nearly  dragging  on  the  ground.  This  shaggj-  envelope 
of  hair  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  apparent  size  and 
formidable  appearance  of  this  giant. 

We  know  less  about  the  appearance  of  the  mastodon  than 
the  elephant  proper.  Their  proportions  were  evidently  not 
more  widely  different  than  those  of  our  domesticated  bujl  and 
the  buffalo.  The  mastodons  were  probably  never  over  eleven 
feet  high.  They  had  straight  tusks,  as  have  our  modem 
elephants,  their  grinding  teeth,  which  exhibit  the  most  char- 
acteristic differences,  separating  them  from  their  larger  i-ela- 
tives,  were  fitted  for  the  grinding  of  rougher  food.  From 
the  extreme  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of 
the  mastodon  in  the  swamps  of  the  West,  it  seems  likely  that 
this  form  of  elephant  was  peculiarly  suited  to  exist  in  such 
regions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  thousand  years  ago  these 
companion  giants  roamed  through  the  forests  and  along 
the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  fed  upon  a  veg- 
etation not  materially  different  from  that  now  existing  there. 
Replace  them  in  the  primeval  forests  of  that  region  and 
their  wants  would  be  as  well  supplied  as  when  they  were 
lords  of  the  domain.  The  fragments  of  wood  which  one 
finds  beneath  their  bones  seem  to  be  of  the  common  species 
of  existing  trees ;  even  the  reeds  and  other  swamp  plants 
which  are  imbedded  with  their  remains  are  apparently  the 
same  as  those  which  now  spring  in  the  soil.  The  natunili^t, 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  behold  the  mysterious  changes  of  life, 
where  races  sink  at  once  into  a  common  grave,  and  the  face 
of  earth  prepared  for  other  actors  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
existence,  cannot  but  feel  more  keenly  than  before  the  tem- 
porary character  of  all  life  when  he  opens  to  the  light  of 
day  the  resting  place  of  one  of  those  species  of  gigantic  ani- 
mals.    What  could   have  been  the  nature  of  these  agents 
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which  at  one  stroke  drove  from  the  face  of  earth  two  of  the 
most  powerful  races  of  its  inhabitants,  sweeping  with  them 
many  smaller  forms,  such  as  the  extinct  deer  and  bulls  which 
we  find  buried  with  them.  The  unchanged  geography  of  the 
country  assures  us  that  no  great  convulsion  of  nature 
brought  it  about.  The  similarity  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
elephant  i>eriod,  with  that  now  growing  on  the  same  soil, 
shows  pretty  conclusively  that  it  was  not  due*  to  great  geo- 
graphical changes  of  other  regions  reacting  on  the  climate 
-of  the  region  they  inhabited.  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that 
no  changes  of  climate  have  taken  place ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  changes  have  most  likely  come  about ;  but  they  have 
hardly  been  sufficient  to  extinguish  animals  so  well  adapted  as 
the  Elephas  primigenius  undoubtedly  wjis  to  brave  climatic 
irregularities.*  There  seems  but  one  other  way  to  explain 
the  extirpation  of  these  races  and  that  is  through  the  action 
of  man.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  our  ancestors 
of  the  stone  age,  on  the  European  continent,  were  ushered  on 
to  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  gigantic  animals  of  the  elephant 
period.  It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  Schmerling  of  Lieg(» 
presented  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the  remains 
of  man  with  those  of  the  cave  bear  and  other  extinct  ani- 
mals. Step  by  step  the  evidence  has  accumulated,  over- 
whelming the  determined  opposition  of  those  who  think  that 
the  truth  they  have  is  necessarily  damaged  by  all  new  dis- 
coveries. It  is  impossible  to  present  here  the  evidence 
which  supports  what  may  seem  to  many  a  too  confident  as- 
sertion ;  its  character  is  known  to  most  readers.  Bones  of 
these  extinct  animals,  split  for  marrow  and  worked  for  tools, 
are  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  evidence.  But 
the  most  unquestionable  bit  of  proof  is  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  a  fragment  of  a  tusk  of  an  elephant  in  the  collee- 

*So  fiu:  fh>m  a  change  Arom  warmth  to  cold  having  been  the  cause  of  the  extinction 
of  the  foBBil  elephants  which  have  recently  disappeared  fVom  the  MiBsissippl  Valley, 
ttU  the  evidence  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  if  change  of  climate  was  the  agent 
at  lUlf  It  likely  acted  by  an  alteration  tram  cold  to  warmth,  giving  a  climate  too  hot  for 
a  creature  probably  clothed  as  we  know  the  Lena  elephant  to  have  been. 
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tion  of  M.  Lartet,  of  Paris.  Some  artistic  spirit  of  the 
stone  age  has  commemorated  an  incident  of  the  chase  by 
graving  upon  this  fragment  a  rude,  but  spirited  representa- 
tion of  the  animal  to  whom  the  tusk  belonged.  The  form 
is  very  characteristic ;  the  shape  of  head,  such  as  the  species 
is  known  to  have  had,  differing  considembly  from  that  of  the 
African  elephant,  is  clearly  shown.  But  one  feature  alone  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  savage  meant  to  represent  a  mem- 
ber of  the  race  to  which  the  Lena  elephant  belonged ;  it  is 
the  long,  shaggy  hair,  falling  like  a  mane  from  the  shoulders 
and  neck  and  fringing  the  belly ;  this  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  engraving.  But  for  the  preservation  of  the  Siberian 
elephants  in  ice  we  would  have  failed  to  perceive  the  meaning 
of  this  feature  in  the  drawing ;  as  it  is  it  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  who  drew  it  had  an  Elephas  primigenius  in  his 
mind's  eye. 

It  was  probably  for  the  best  that  man  should  have  come 
upon  earth  while  these  giants  still  lived.  They  were  his 
teachers  in  the  first  aits  of  craft  and  courage.  Having  to 
dispute  the  possession  of  his  primitive  home,  the  caverns, 
with  the  gigantic  cave  bear,  and  the  mastery  of  the  forests 
with  the  formidable  elephants,  he  was  compelled  to  contrive 
weapons  and  use  them  with  well  concerted  bravery.  The 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  compelled 
him  to  associate  himself  with  his  fellow  men,  and  his  tri- 
umphs in  struggles,  where  skill  and  valor  prevailed  against 
animal  strength,  gave  him  the  first  rude  education  of  the 
combat. 

If  we  must  seek  a  reason  for  the  death  of  the  elephants  in 
external  influences  we  may  well  find  it  in  the  coming  of  man, 
though  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
race  already,  as  we  have  seen  very  ancient,  passed  away 
because  it  had  lived  its  time  and  done  its  appointed  work. 
We  have  no  such  evidence  of  the  contact  of  man  with  this 
ancient  race  of  giants  on  the  continent  of  North  America  as 
European  discoveries  have  afforded.     No  one  who  has  ex- 
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amined  the  conditions  of  entombment  of  the  extinct  peoples 
of  the  Western  states,  the  preservations  of  their  remains, 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  their  deposi- 
tion, can  believe  that  the  disappearance  of  the  elephants,  and 
the  coming  of  the  North  American  man  were  separated  by 
any  great  length  of  time.  When  the  tields  of  the  West,  rich 
in  the  remains  of  these  ancient  animals  and  ancient  men,  are 
studied  as  they  will  be  by  the  rising  generation  of  investi- 
gatoi*s  of  that  region,  the  precise  relation  will  be  easily 
established.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  found  that  the 
highly  organized  mound  building  nations  were  instrumeiital 
in  driving  the  extinct  elephants  from  the  soil  of  North 
America.  Had  they  come  in  contact  with  these  large  crea- 
tures we  should  have  had  some  representation  of  them  in 
their  pottery  sculpture,  where  we  tind  figures  of  all  the  com- 
mon large  mammals  of  the  West,  except  as  before  remarked, 
the  bison,  as  well  as  other  forms  like  the  manatee  which 
could  not  have  been  personally  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  some  rude 
dweller  in  caves  of  the  stone  age  who  slew  the  last  mammoth 
of  America. 

The  history  of  the  changes  in  the  elephant  life,  a  little 
while  ago  so  abundant,  on  three  at  least  of  the  five  conti- 
nents, is  not  unlike  what  we  find  among  other  types  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  have  passed  the  full  meridian  of  their 
existence  and  are  hastening  to  their  setting.  While  the  type 
is  in  its  full  vigor  it  spreads  its  diversified  species  far  and 
wide  over  northern  as  well  as  southern  lands ;  when  it  begins 
to  wane  the  northern  species  fall  first  in  the  struggle,  and 
the  last  remnants  of  the  type  are  found  beneath  the  torrid 
sun  where  easier  conditions  permit  them  to  protract  a  senile 
life.  Among  the  plants  the  palm  and  tree  ferns ;  among  the 
animals  the  large  reptiles  like  the  crocodiles  and  alligators, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippotamus,  the  tapirs,  the  monkeys,  and 
many  other  types  find  in  the  tropical  forests  the  conditions 
of  existence  which  the  ruder  climes  of  the  north  long  since 
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denied  them.  Our  speculative  friend  asks,  **may  it  not  be 
that  man,  driven  from  the  northern  lands  by  the  coming  of 
his  higher  successor  on  the  stage  of  life,  is  to  finally  end  bis 
race  on  earth  within  the  recesses  of  the  gloomy  forests  of 
Brazil  or  Borneo?** 


THE  MOLLUSKS  OF  OUR  CELLARS. 

BY  W.   O.  BINMEY. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Naturalist,  who  reside  in  tbe 
cities  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  are  aware  that  the  cellars  of  their 
houses  are  infested  with  slugs  and  snails.  They  have  seen 
or  heard  of  the  glistening  tracks  made  by  their  slime,  and 
have  heard  dreadful  stories  of  the  ugly  creatures  who  left 
them  when  escaping  from  their  nocturnal  depredations.  But 
as  few  of  our  readers  have  met  them  face  to  face,  we  pro- 
pose giving  a  short  description  of  each  with  a  portrait  of 
sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  any  one  to  identify  the  separate 
species. 

A  word  first  about  their  characters  and  habits.  They  all 
belong  to  the  great  division  of  mollusks  which  are  CiiUed 
Pulmonatay  from  the  fact  of  their  breathing  with  lung-like 
vessels.  Furthermore,  they  all  belong  to  that  group  of  PiiU 
monata  which  are  called  Geophilaj  or  lovers  of  dry  land, 
from  the  fact  of  their  habits  being  terrestrial  in  distinction 
from  those  which  are  adapted  to  living  in  fresh-water,  or  in 
the  sea.  These  Geophila  are  distinguished  in  addition  to 
their  breathing  with  lung-like  vessels  by  their  having  their 
eyes  at  the  end  of  long,  slender,  cylindrical  feelers.  Thus 
far  most  authors  agree,  but  in  subdividing  these  Geophila 
into  natural  groups  there  is  so  little  accord  among  naturalists 
that  we  do  not  carry  our  readers  farther  in  classification. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  literally  from  head  to  tail  almost  every 
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I  character  bus  l>etiii  seized  to  found  families  upon,  uiid  thus 
I  f«r  the  coiicho logical  woi-ld  is  but  little  the  wiser  lor  it. 

Our  celbir  mulluaks  are  all  uoctui'iiul  In  their  habits.  They 
\  lie  quietly  stowed  awiiy  iu  Boma  cnick  or  crevice  of  the  wails 
I  during  the  day.  At  night  they  sally  forth  in 
I  pursuit  of  food  iiud  to  enjoy  the  coniiinny  of 
I  their  kind.  They  feed  on  vegetalile  matter —  , 
I  refuse  from  the  kitchen,  deL-ayiug  vegetables   ■ 

'  friiita — or  on  Indian  meal,  flour,  or  anything  tbey  are 
[  lucky  enough  to  find.  They  even  devour  animal  food,  and 
,  in  confinement  have  even  been  accused  of  cauuabalism. 
I  When  01)0  comes  to  know  bow  well  adapted  their  mouth  is 
I  to  eating,  it  becomes  a  wonder  that  our  molluiiks  leave  any- 
I  thing  uneaten.     For  the  mouth  of  each  individual  mollusk  is 


\ 


armed  at  il^  entrance  with  a  sharp,  stout,  pointed  process, 
railed  a  jaw,  for  want  of  a  better  term.  This  falls,  portciillis- 
likt),  on  the  food  of  the  animal,  and  cuts  ofi'  pieces  into  his 
moutt).  We  give  here  a  figure  of  the  jaw  of  Limax  jlomK 
one  of  the  species  mentioned  below  (Fig.  42).  Once  in  the 
mouth  the  food  is  taken  hold  of  by  a  lung,  hroiid,  ribbon-like 
membrane,  gcnemlly  called  a  tongue.  The  whole  surface  of 
this  tongue  ia  covered  with  sharp,  tooth-like  pmcesses  run- 
ning in  transverse  rows.  These  sninll,  sharp  teeth  rasp 
quickly  the  food  and  carry  it  forwards  towards  the  elimiach. 
Short  work  they  must  make  of  it,  for  the  number  of  these 
tooth-like  processes  is  very  great,  counting  as  high  as  eighty 
thousand  in  some  species.  We  give  hero  a  figure  of  one- 
half  of  one  transvei-se  row  of  teeth  on  the  tongue  of  Ihe  same 
epecies  whose  so-called  jaw  is  ali-eady  figured  (Fig.  -13).    To 
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understand  the  figure  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
remaining  half  of  this  transverse  row  is  similar  to  the  half 
figured,  and  that  all  the  transverse  rows  are  alike.  Thus 
our  figure  gives  as  good  an  idea  of  the  tongue  as  if  the 
whole  hundred  rows  of  eighty-five  teeth  each  were  given. 
No  wonder  the  possessoi^s  of  all  these  teeth  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  voracity  and  that  their  presence  is  dreaded  in 
kitchen  gardens. 

Our  cellar  mollusks  are  active  all  the  year  round,  owing 
to  the  milder  and  more  equal  climate  of  their  abode.  They 
do  not  hil)ernate  like  their  brethren  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
Their  soft  shell-less  body  gives  them  little  protection  from 
their  enemies.  Like  all  animals  so  defenceless  they  would 
soon  I  ecome  exterminated  had  they  not  great  powers  of 
reproduction.  They  lay  eggs  several  times  during  the  year, 
and  in  such  numbers  that  a  couple  of  them  will  lay  as 
many  as  six  hundred  in  a  year.  These  eggs  are  gelatinous, 
semitransparent  and  globular,  sometimes  attached  together 
like  a  rosary.  They  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  vitality, 
so  much  so  that  they  resist  the  greatest  extremes  of  temper- 
ature. They  have  even  been  shrunk  and  dried  in  a  furnace 
and  kept  for  years  in  this  state,  yet  still  have  developed  their 
younir  upon  being  restored  to  moisture.  The  young  animal 
emerges  from  the  egg  in  about  a  month,  and  when  two 
months  old  begins  to  reproduce  its  kind,  though  not  itself 
arrived  at  more  than  half  its  greatest  size. 

Only  one  species  of  our  cellar  mollusks  is  furnished  with 
Mil  external  well  developed  shell.  The  others  are  what  are 
commonly  '  nown  as  slugs.  They  have,  however,  under  the 
skin  of  the  forepart  of  their  body,  called  the  mantle,  a  rudi- 
mentary shell,  either  in  grains  of  calcareous  matter  or  in  a 
regular  calcareous  plate.  This  plate  was  formerly  supposed 
to  have  great  medicinal  properties,  and  has  been  said  to  be  a 
sovereiorn  remedv  for  almost  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

The  whole  surface  of  their  body  is  constantly  lubricated 
by  a  watery  fluid.     They  also  have  the  power  of  8eci*eting  a 
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milk-like  mucus  at  any  part  of  their  body  which  may  require 
piHitectiou  from  auy  foreign  substance.  This  secretion  of 
mucus  is  their  only  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 
It  also  is  used  as  a  thread  like  the  spider*s  web  to  enable 
them  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

All  the  species  mentioned  below  are  of  foreign  origin. 
They  were  imported  from  England.     They  are  found  only 
in  close  proximity  to  man  around  his  habitation,  either  in 
cel1ai*s  or  gardens.     Most  of  them  were  noticed       fi^.44. 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  as  early  as  mollusks 
became  to  be  studied  in  our  country.     They  have 
also  been  imported  into  other  colonies  of  England, 
and  probably  are  destined  to  become  the  most 
cosmopolittin  of  mollusks. 

■rrr  .11  .ii  •  ./.i   ShvW  of  nyaiina 

We  will  now  describe  the  various  species  found    <^<'"«''»'«- 
in  our  cellars,  commencing  with  the  only  one  which  bears  a 
well  developed  external  shell  (Fig.  44).     This  is  the  Ilyalina 
cellaria,  a  thin,  horn  colored,  glistening,  flattened  shell  of  five 
whorls,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diam-  p.    ^^ 

eter.  The  edge  of  the  aperture  is  sharp,  not 
reflected,  or  thickened  by  a  border  of  testa- 
ceous matter.  It  is  a  common  European  shell  ai™i  «f  jiyaiina 
of  which  a  single  specimen  was  farst  noticed 
by  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  on  a  wharf  near  the  foreign 
shipping.  It  was  shown  to  Mr.  Say,  who  described  it  as  a 
new  species.  Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  seen  in  that 
city,  but  from  Astoria,  Long  Island,  to  Halifax,  it  exists  in 
almost  every  Atlantic  port.  It  is  found  only  in  cellai-s  and 
gardens.  It  used  to  be  very  common  under  the  bricks  of 
the  inner  edge  of  the  sidewalk  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 
Vernon  street,  Boston,  between  Walnut  street  and  Louisberg 
Square. 

Liniax  maximus  is  the  largest  of  our  cellar  slugs  (Fig.  45). 
It  seems  to  be  a  more  recent  importation  than  the  other  spe- 
cies, having  first  been  noticed  in  Philadelphia  in  1867.  It 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 

ilMKR.   NATURAUST,   VOL.   FV.  22 
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at  Newport,  R.  I.     The  individual  figured  was  foaiid  i 
garden  in  Pelhum  street  of  tlic  lust  utimed  city.     Somo  iu3i 


viduaU  placed  in  n  gartlen  in  Hurlington,  Now  Jersey,  were 
sburtly  after  found  in  an  iLdjoiniiig  cellar.  Tliiti  species  is 
readily  distinguished  liy  the  rich  brown  or  l»lack  striiwa 
Pi,  j„.  rnniiing    leugthwiiw 

down  iu  buck,  giv- 
ing it  n  leii])iu-d-)ike 
iippcurance.  It  is 
aliout  four  incite* 
long. 

Limax     Jlavut, 
LimarjiavaM.  whose    tongue    mmI 

jiiw  we  (igui-ed  alwvc,  grows  about  three  inches  luiig  (Fig. 
4(t).  It  is  chamet«rized  by  a  brownish  color,  with  oldoug- 
ovul  uncolored  spots;  body  cylindrical,  elongated,  termin- 
titing    in   a   short  Pig  4i, 

prominent    keel ; 
mantle     oval, 
iftiindcd    at  both  i 
ends,  with  round- 
ed spots ;  base  of  -*'^°'  ■'*"" 
foot  sidlr)w  white.     It  has  been  noticed  for  more  than  i 
years  in  the  cities  of  our  Athiutie  coast,  imd  probably! 
followed  the  white  man  over  the  whole  country. 

Anon /fiscuit  belongs  to  a  different  genua  fmm  the  I 
named  slugs  (Fig.  47).     It  is  readily  dii^tinguished  bM 
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jaw  which  has  no  median  beak-like  projection  to  its  cutting 
edge,  but  has  rib-like  processes  on  its  anterior  face,  cren- 
ulating  the  margin.  Its  tongue  dTflers  also  in  the  form  of 
the  teeth.  In  the  forepart  of  its  body,  under  the  rounded 
shield-like  process  of  the  skin,  there  are  calcareous  grains 
instead  of  a  well  formed  plate.  And  finally  at  its  tail  is  a 
decided  triangular  perpendicular  mucus  pore.  It  grows 
about  .one  inch  long.  The  color  is  whitish,  grayish  or 
brownish ;  upper  surface  marked  with  elongated  crowded 
glands;  mantle  oval,  granulated;  tail  obtuse,  not  carinated; 
the  sides  marked  with  an  obscure  brownish  line.  It  is  of 
European  origin  and  thus  far  has  only  been  noticed  in 
Boston  and  vicinity.  It  is  not  properly  a  cellar  snail,  but 
is  found  with  the  preceding  species  around  kitchens  and 
gardens. 
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CBALCHniinTLS.  *  —  [Mr.  Squier  has  In  this  commtiDication  to  the  Ly- 
ceom  given  a  very  important  and  interesting  summary  of  what  is  known 
relating  to  the  carved  ''green  stones  "  from  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
and  as  he  has  kindly  placed  the  original  cuts  of  the  article  in  our  hands, 
we  make  this  review  in  the  form  of  extracts  A*om  his  communication. 
In  a  future  number  we  shall  give  figures  of  a  few  similar  carved  stones 
collected  by  Mr.  McNiel  in  Nicaragua.] 

*'  Among  the  articles  of  ornament  used  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  those  worked  from  some  variety  of  green 
stone  resembling  emerald,  and  called  by  the  Nahuatl  or  Mexican  name 
chalchiuUlj  chalchihuUly  or  chalchiiiite^  f  were  most  highly  esteemed,  and 
are  oftenest  mention^fd  by  the  early  explorers  and  chroniclers.  The  word 
chalchiuitl  is  defined  by  Molina,  in  his  Vocahulario  Mexicano  (1571),  to 
signify  esmeralda  hajay  or  an  inferior  kind  of  emerald.  The  precious  em- 
erald, or  emerald  proper,  was  called  quetzalitztlij  from  the  qnetzaU  the 
bird  known  to  science  as  the  Trogon  resfilendens  (the  splendid  plumes  of 
which,  of  brilliant  metallic  green  were  worn  by  the  kings  of  Mexico  and 

*  ObMiratlons  on  a  Collecttou  of  Chalchiliuitls  fVom  Mexico  and  Central  America.  By  E.  O. 
Squier.    From  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  HUtory  of  New  York.    18(>9. 

1 1  hare  followed  the  orthography  of  the  word  throughout,  as  given  by  the  various  authors 
quoted. 


Central  America  aa  regal  Insignia),  and  (Ull,  atone;  I.e.  tlic  at 
quetzal, 

Sahagaa  meDtlons  ftiur  ot  tlic  Muxlcun  Rocb  who  were  tlie  cipvcUl 
patrons  ot  tha  lapidaries,  and  liuuored  na  tlic  lavi^titaj'g  tiT  iJiv  art  'of 
working  etonctt  and  thakhtat'fi,  aiid  ot  drilling  And  i)ollHliliig  ilM^m.*  llo 
dopa  not,  liowtver,  iluacrlbu  tlie  prut-ess  iiiadi>  luu  of  Ity  thu  Indlaiw  In 
cntllng  precious  stones,  'because,'  be  says.  '  It  Is  eo  common  nniJ  well  un- 
derstood;' an  umlssloii  whkb  Ills  editor,  BuBtamunlc,  regrets,  "itlacc  Uia 
art  Is  now  cutircly  lost.' 

QueUalMall,  the  lawgiver,  lllgli -priest,  and  InBlruotor  of  the  Jtexlailiii 
Id  the  arts.  Is  said  lo  Uuvc  taught  not  only  the  working  of  nietaU.  but 
j.i_,  ^g  'particularly  the  art  of  cut- 

ting pn-cloua  stones,  micIi  a* 
ehalchlnltt,  which  are  grrtn 
B.  much  CBteumed,  oudof 
great  Tnluc*  (  TonjUrmada, 
lib.  vl.,  eap.  ulr.)  Qn^tiat- 
contl  h  I  msfir,  accord  log  lo  cer- 
tain traditions,  was  tK.-gotIi.-R 
by  unc  of  these  stonirit,  wideh 
I  the  giidtlfss  Chim'ilnta  bad 
I  placed  iu  her  bosom.  Indeed, 
I  both  among  the  Mexlc&ns  knd 
nations  (hrlher  to  Um 
eoiilhwaitl,  the  rhalriihHM 
have  represented 
cverytldng  that  was  cxcelh'tit 
In  lu  VInd.  Its  name  waa 
used  in  compounding  dMlg- 
natlonx  of  dlsttnciion  and 
honor,  and  was  applied  both 
lohLTnes  and  divinities.  Th« 
godik-ss  of  watiT  bor*  thr 
name  of  OiatrhtiiUlmijf,  tha 
women  of  the  ebalehfnltrm; 
<  and  the  name  of  ChnlfkfitlM' 
pan  was  often  appltpd  to  tin 
city  of  TlucnllB.  from  o  beniiiirul  foiintflln  of  wat*r  near  It,  the  pntar 
of  which,  ncconling  lo  Toi'itnemnda.  'was  between  blue  sni)  grtwn." 
Corl«t.  Recording  to  the  same  BUlhorlty,  wax  often  called  '  Chttlrklaia. 
which  is  tlie  same  as  captidn  of  great  vidor,  bi'dinse  fAalehiuOI  U  Ibe 
color  of  emerald,  and  tha  enicmldH  arc  lirld  In  high  cHtlmatlon  anong 
the  uallons."  {Mnnnrrhin  Tudiniin.  vol.  I.  p.  (Sfi.l  When  a  gn-at  riljitit- 
tary  died  his  corp»<p  whb  richly  decorated  for  burial  with  gold  Sid  plMDea 
of  fbathcrs.  and  'they  put  In  his  mouth  n  Unc  atone  rrsrmhtInK  rmefald. 
which  they  rnll  rhnWhih-nUI,  and  which,  they  say,  tlicy  iitnre  as  n  bcMrt.* 
(A.,  VOL  II.  p.  B2I.J 
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Sahagan,  in  one  place  describes  the  chalchihuitl  as  *  a  jasper  of  very 
green  color,  or  a  common  emerald.'  Elsewhere  he  goes  into  a  very  fUU 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  green  stones  which  the  Mexicans  held 
in  esteem,  and  as  his  account  may  materially  aid  in  identifying  the  chal- 
chihuitl, it  is  subjoined  entire : 

'  The  emerald  which  the  Mexicans  call  quetzalitztU  is  precious,  of  great 
value,  and  is  so  called,  because  by  the  word  quetzalli  they  mean  to  say  a 


Fig.  49. 


very  green  plume,  and  by 
itstliy  liint.  It  is  smooth, 
without  spot ;  and  these 
peculiarities  belong  to 
the  good  emerald ;  name- 
ly,  it  is  deep  green  with 
a  polished  surface,  with- 
out stain,  transparent, 
and  at  the  same  time  lus- 
trous. There  is  another 
kind  of  stone  which  Is 
called  quetzalchalchivitlj 
so  called  because  It  is 
very  green  and  resem- 
bles the  chalchivitl ;  the 
best  of  these  are  of  deep 
green,  transparent,  and 
without  spot ;  those 
which  ai*e  of  inferior 
quality  have  veins  and 
spots  intermingled.  The 
Mexicans  work  these 
stones  into  various 
shapes;  some  are  round 
and  pierced,  others  long, 
cylindrical,  and  pierced ; 
others  triangular,  hexag- 
onal or  square.  There 
are  still  other  stones 
called  rhalchivites,  which 
are  green  (but  not  trans- 
parent), mixed  with 
white;  they  are  much  used  by  the  chiefs,  who  wear  them  fastened  to 
their  wrists  by  cords,  as  a  sign  of  rank.  The  lower  orders  (maceguales) 
are  not  allowed  to  wear  them.  .  .  .  There  is  yet  another  stone  called 
tWaiotiCy  a  kind  of  chalchuitey  In  color  black  and  green  mixed.  ...  And 
among  the  Jaspers  is  a  variety  In  color  white  mixed  with  green,  and  for 
this  reason  called  iztacchalchiuitl.*     Another  variety  has  veins  of  clear 


Clialchihnttl,  or  engravod  nrpcious  stone,  ftt>in  Ocostiifro, 
Central  America.    Full  »lze. 


*  iMtac  Blgnlfles  wliite;  1.  e.  vhit€  ehalchihuUl, 
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green  or  blae,  with  other  colon  interspersed  with  the  white.  .  .  .  And 
there  is  yet  another  kind  of  green  stone  which  resembles  the  ehalrhiuUie$^ 
and  called  xoxouhquitecpatL*  It  is  known  to  the  lapidaries  as  tecefir,  ttr 
the  reason  that  it  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  hiis  spots  of  clear  blue.  The 
wrought  and  curious  stones  which  the  natives  wear  attached  to  their 
wrists,  whether  of  crystal  or  other  precious  stones,  they  call  chopitoti — 
a  designation  that  is  given  to  any  stone  curiously  worked  or  very  beautt- 
All.'  {Historia  de  Nueva  Espalia,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  viii.)  The  same  autlior, 
describing  the  ornaments  which  the  Mexican  lords  used  In  their  festivals, 
speaks  of  a  *  head-dress  called  quetzalalpitoai^  consisting  of  two  tasj^els  of 
rich  plumes,  set  in  gold,  and  worn  suspended  fk*om  the  hair  at  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  hanging  down  on  each  side  towards  the  shoulders. 
They  also  wear  rings  of  gold  around  the  arms  and  in  their  ears,  and 
round  their  wrists  a  broad  band  of  black  leather,  and  suspended  to  this 
a  large  bead  of  chalchUtitl  or  other  precious  stone.  They  also  wear  a 
chin  ornament  (Jbarhote)  of  chalchUtitl  set  in  gold,  fixed  In  the  beard. 
Some  of  these  barbotes  are  large  crystals,  with  blue  feathers  pot  In  them, 
which  give  them  the  appearance  of  sapphires.  There  are  many  other 
varieties  of  precious  stones  which  they  use  for  barbotes.  They  have 
their  lower  lips  silt,  and  wear  these  ornaments  in  the  openings,  where 
they  appear  as  if  coming  out  of  the  flesh ;  and  they  wear  in  the  same 
way  semllunes  of  gold.  The  noses  of  the  great  lords  are  also  pierced, 
and  in  the  openings  they  wear  fine  turquoises  or  other  precious  stoneis 
one  on  each  side.  They  wear  strings  of  precious  stones  around  their 
necks,  sustaining  a  gold  medal  set  round  with  pearls,  and  having  in  Its 
centre  a  smooth  precious  stone.*    (76.,  lib.  vlli.  cap.  ix.) 

In  these  descriptions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chalchihuitU  are  spoken 
of  as  ornaments,  round  or  oblong  beads,  which  conforms  with  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  paintings.  But  these  or  similar  green  stones  were  used 
for  other  purposes.  The  chronicler  Villagutlerre,  in  his  account  of  .the 
conquest  of  the  Itzaes  of  Yucatan,  speaks  of  idols  in  their  temples  *of 
precious  Jasper,  green,  red,  and  of  other  colors;'  and,  in  describing  the 
great  temple  of  Tayasul,  mentions  particularly  an  idol  which  was  fonnd 
in  it,  '  a  span  long,  of  rough  emerald  {esmeratda  bruta)^  which  the  Infidels 
called  the  god  of  Buttles.'  and  which  the  conquering  general,  Ursoa,  took 
as  part  of  his  share  of  the  spoil. 

The  Mexicans  nevertheless  had  true  emeralds,  of  which  we  have  left  to 
us  the  most  glowing  descriptions.  Gomara  describes  particularly  five 
large  ones  which  Cortez  took  with  him  fi*om  Mexico  to  Spain  at  the  time 
of  his  first  visit,  and  which  were  regarded  as  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
They  were  valued  at  100,000  ducats,  and  for  one  of  them  the  Genoese 
merchants  offfered  40,000  ducats,  with  the  view  of  selling  it  to  the  Grand 
Turk.  Cortez  had  also  the  emerald  vases,  which  the  padre  Mariana  as^ 
sures  us,  in  the  supplement  of  his  History  of  Spain,  were  worth  300,000 
ducats.    They  are  reported  to  have  been  lost  at  sea.    All  these  emeralds 

*From  xoxouhqui^  cota  verde^  something  green,  and  tecpati,  stone;  <.  e,  gntn  itoiMk 
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were  cat  Id  Mexk-o  b;  Indian  lapidaries  nntler  the  orders  of  Cortez,  and 
were  most  elaborately  worked.  One  was  nrougbt  in  the  form  of  a  lUtle 
bell,  with  a  flne  pearl  Tor  a  clapper,  and  had  on  Its  lip  this  Inscription  iu 
SpHnlsb,  Benditn  quieti  tt  erii !  Blessed  he  who  made  theel  The  one 
valaed  most  highly  was  in  the  shape  or  a  cnp,  with  a  foot  of  gold.  AU 
of  them    were    pres- 


ented by  Cortei 
second  wife,  who  thus, 
■uys  Gomnrn,  became 
possessed  of  tliiL'i  Jew- 
els than  BJiy  other 
woman  In  Bpali).  Re- 
markable as  were 
these  emeralds,  Peter 
Martyr  mentions  ono, 
of  which  Cortci  was 
robbed  by  the  French 
pirates,  that  most  have 
sarpassed  any  of  them 
tn  size  and  value. 

Coming  down  to  < 
later  times,  we  And 
Professor  P.  BUkel 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  Scl. ' 
and  Arts,  March,! 
18M),  In  an  Interest-' 
log  article  on  'The 
Chalchlhultll  of  the 
Mexicans,'  informing 
as  that  the  Navajo 
Indians  In  the  north- 


Fig.  so. 


Biu«>.R«ll«TO  oT  the  god  Cucfllcui,  from  pAlenqDA, 


tlons  of  New  Mexico 
wear  small  ornaments 
and  trinkets  of  a  hard, 
gnaa  stone,  which 
they  call  by  the  Mex- 
ican name,  and  which  they  rc^nrd  as  of  great  value ;  >  a  stiing  of  frag- 
ments large  enough  for  an  ear-ring  being  worih  as  much  uh  a  mule.' 
Mr.  Blake,  snspectlng  this  stone  to  be  turquoise,  and  learning  that  U  was 
j>et  procured  In  small  quantity  by  the  Indians  among  the  mountains  about 
twenty  miles  from  Banta  Ft,  visited  the  spot,  where  he  found  an  Im- 
mense pit  excavated  In  granular  porphyry,  '200  feet  In  depth  nnd  800  or 
more  In  width,'  besides  some  smaller  excavations.  He  obtained  many 
ftngments  of  the  so-called  ebakhlhuitil  "of  npplegreen  and  peagreen, 
puslng  into  blnUb-grceu,  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and  of  a  hardness 


M^J^ 


Cbilclil 


.    Twn-I 


fbr  there  exists  in  the  musoum  of  the  Intu  Mr.  Henry  Chrisl}',  In  London, 
ft  human  skull  completely  encrusted  with  a  mosaic  of  precisely  this  stoii*, 
anil  a  flint  Itnire  with  its  liaadle  ehiborately  Inlaid  with  It.  in  small  fh>;> 
ments.  Of  the  first  of  tliese  relics  1  present  a  drawlnj:  mndc  by  Wnldeck 
and  publlslied  by  the  French  Oovernracnt.    See  Fio,  48.* 

The  weight  or  evidence,  In  my  opinion,  ^oes  to  show  that  the  atone 
pMperly  called  chalchlhnltl  Is  thut  which  Molina  deflnes  to  bo  '  ).n>i  rtat- 
ralda.'  or  possibly  nephrite,  'a  jasper  of  very  green  color.'  a*  Sahara. 
already  quowd,  avers.  I  should  therefore  object,  on  strictly  critical  and 
hlacnrlcjil  grounds,  to  the  xuggestion  of  Mr.  Blnhe,  Ibnt  the  rnrteiy  of 
tnrqnolse  fbund  by  him  should  be  '  known  among  mlneralogl§ta  aa  rAoI- 

Out  apart  from  any  apecuiatlons  on  the  subject,  I  have  to  lay  heftire  Uk 
Lyceum  a  most  Interesting  series  of  green  stones,  unrivalled,  In  thdi 

0  •  wrmlcn  miuk  cncnittrri  In  'We  muinrr. 
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viaj,  \a  tbc  worid,  wlilcU  were  founi)  among  the  ruins  ot  Ocoslngo,  to  tliu 
department  of  QueaaltenaDgo,  Guatemala,  on  tlie  borders  of  Clilupas,  niiil 
not  remote  from  the  more  famous  but  hardly  Iveh  Imposing  mouumculH 
of  Falenqne.  I  mast  not  omit  to  sa?  that,  In  cominou  with  similar  tttoncs, 
they  were  designated  by  the  people  of  the  region  where  Ihey  were  found 
tu)  ehaUhtckutte*. 

Fio.».  — The  flnt  uid  moM  InlerwOng  of  Uie»c  liprcclKiT 
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-loggcJ,  o 
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evUh  hlgli 

[ironio,  Hh.w. 

MtOlUK  mro- 

bod 

Elerlu  mott  Cenlml  Am 

Mic. 

toA  eUbor. 

it«  pliimeil  heiul-drt«i  Hut  im  obwrve 

The  .liole  U  ,1 

mo.!  in  eiut  oilDliilur' 

,  (..py  of  lli« 

lane  bai^Utf 

Willi  »  illglilljr  dinil 


pliM  are  alK  plprcrddlB^unil 

ly,«lfi 

naOiipl  1 

Jlbcr  mi 

front. 

-Tne  uext  re 

lie  In 

Jmportw 

K^e  Is  of  a 

lorbDImnn 

1  opKiue  mil 

wl,lcb.w 

err;  It  not 

•trip  or  clew  qgnrlE  un 

<lgW.»l(l 

Sl^u'ie 

ngtii  by  two 

Hll.ll 

In  ihape. 

leven-Ier 

four  and 
illis  [a  gi 

■idlh.     II   1 

iliows  s  lini 

m   Itvinl 

mounlFd  by 

■hleld,  1 

byapton..! 

uii  of  tealliB 

wlHi  buir 

riBciuidol 

plmedi>e.r 

illy  (Voni  I 

*lde.    Theb 

ick  iliuwi  [| 

abonudb. 

(lo».i.n(l!tli 

le  cul 

tin*.  »g 

ichnl  eaci 

lluded  In  dHcribliif  Fir..  K 
M  Imiwulble  to  deiwrlbr.  i 


m  cilge  Co  edge,  near  Ha  uptter 


no.  a.— Tbla  la  a  ooniparall' 
AHKR.   NATUHAUST.    1 


taeirwl  In  rroBi* ' 


oufli  •erlMiiil;  uU  horiiouMII)'.  wmI  Uwrc  are  •mall  Olitiwal  lir>l< 
uii  nt  •itHlnnonl  by  ttir«wt>  to  •nnm  ponlmi  of  ilw  dnw  of  Iti*  h 

iDil  iiHci  cHHjutKriHirl  In  tha  CliHM}',  Ainunrli'  Mtyrt,  Muwuni,  nf  Loiul>>B. 

rir..  U.  —  Till!  iiKtiiui^u  b  iHeuilur  u"!  rci7  Inirrutiiiii.    It  U  ■  ■UchU)'  Infmlitfl 


9.  with  DO  (pMlil  ilfnlflewiH. 

noa.  «  uirt  a,  hownn.  ni»»  I 

I  hlcnglj'plilul  iiiRiltlciiMK    Tim  t> 

(FlQ, «)  to  ■  fnjpnml  Df  ■  UilD  pUU 

Ibo  ■■!»  i>tnnc  villi  11m  uttrtu  ■! 


InMUi  b;   Iwu   liiek 


imlco,  Cenml  Ai 


nngh,  .a  u  to  1«« 


icnlli  liliAi,  with  ■  bow  o(  clghl-K^ulhs  of  no  Incli  In  dliinieurr. 
The  relics  ftliovo  ilescribtj  nre  fuir  tj'pes  of 
the  clialcLlliuUls  found  nt  Ocoslogo;  hnt  I  pos- 
aeaa  some  ntlier  worked  and  ongrnved  precn- 
HtoDed,  north  nipnllcmltis.  perhaps,  In  Ihla  con- 
nection.    The  flrat  of  tlicse, 

nto  M  Iho  engta-rrd  AiayrlBfl 


U  !•  *  iwHbFilcd  eyllwli 

litct),  nro  iMliM  lanf 
EgrpUu  KlKtl 


1-  crUnJ 


•rnnlil  till «  cansMlW,  li  prnpniol  thf  I>m(l1« 
i  cpf  l^'jiUiT),  wllh  ihfl  fye  fllfiaivl  ind  the  tt^bgi 
Hb.    Bomfihlnf  llln  elawi.  nurraTPd  on  ■  prnjnrilaii  <ir  t 
(aiiaU  on  Ilia  Itftildp    Thr  whale  l>  bBldljr  wid  iharptT 
B  wai  nbtalDHl  fmni  lbs  liland  nf  Fbirca,  [ha  an 
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tcnpla  whlcb  be  dcMnrcd  In  the  lilanil  In  IflM,  tag  mentlODi '  *u  Idol  of  emermld  i  ipu 
wUcik'  Hjt  IM  clironlekr. '  lie  ipprDpnuiHi  id  btniKir.' 

It  unf  be  obcerred  of  Ibcllpireengiivcd  on  Ibis  ttone,  Uul  Id  vnit.  ■mODg  AmerJci 

Uou,  «u  ttae  Terbal  M  well  M  the  irmlHillcEl  expreulon  of  life  or  being,  u  1<  (i  ir 

Fig.  BB.  Tig-  X.  Fig.  57. 


in  NiHDD,  New  Trnvidence.  In  Ihe  Bd- 


I(]<i  notprei»eiitFi08,  O,  64,B5.  nnd  6G  ns  spcelmersof  the  c/tafrAiJiiift/. 
but  as  sliuniiij;  Uie  rc!;aril  puM  lo  green  stones  gencriilly.  ]I  in  one  tlikl 
perriulcs  both  continunta  and  many  duCIods.  rrom  ilic  udvuuceU  Chloe 
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Of  the  carved  chalchihuitis,  like  those  described  ft'om  Fio.  48  to  Fig.  62, 
I  have  seen  but  three  specimens  outside  of  my  own  collection :  one  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  the  Christy  Museum  of  London,  another  in  the  late 
Uhde  Museum  near  Heidelberg,  and  a  third  in  the  Waldeck  collection  in 
Paris. 

The  question -how  these  obdurate  stones  were  engraved,  drilled,  and 
sawn  apart,  or  from  the  blocks  of  which  they  once  formed  a  portion,  is 
one  likely  to  arise  in  most  minds.  It  is  one  that  has  puzzled  many  in- 
quirers; nor  do  I  pretend  to  give  an  answer,  except  that  the  drilling  was 
probably  performed  by  a  vibratory  drill,  composed  of  a  thin  shaft  of  cane 
or  bamboo,  the  silica  of  which  was  regnforced  by  very  fine  sand,  or  the 
dust  of  the  very  article  under  treatment.  The  atrice  shown  in  the  orifices 
are  proof  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  the  esteem  attached  to  these 
stones  by  the  aborigines  proves  that  their  value,  like  that  of  the  main- 
spring of  a  watch,  was  due  mainly  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in 
their  production. 

As  regards  the  sawing,  of  which  the  backs  of  Figs.  51,  52,  and  64,  afibrd 
striking  examples,  we  may  find  a  clue  in  the  accounts  of  the  early  chron- 
iclers, who  relate  that  they  saw,  in  Santo  Domingo  and  elsewhere,  the 
natives  use  a  thread  of  the  cabuya  (or  agave),  with  a  little  sand,  not  only 
in  cutting  stone,  but  iron  itself.  The  thread  was  held  in  both  hands,  and 
drawn  right  and  left  until  worn  out  by  attrition,  and  then  changed  for  a 
new  one,  fine  sand  and  water  being  constantly  supplied. 

Not  a  few  inquirers  entertain  the  hypothesis  that  most  of  the  raised 
and  sunken  figures  on  various  stones  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
mounds  of  the  United  States,  were  produced  by  persistent  rubbin;;  or 
abrasion  — a  general  hypothesis  which  I  shall  not  dispute.  But  in  objects 
fW>m  the  mounds,  as  well  as  from  other  points  on  the  continent,  we  liave 
distinct  evidence  of  the  use  of  graving  or  incisive  tools  of  some  kind  — 
as  for  instance  in  the  hieroglyphics  in  Fig.  54,  which  are  cut  in  a  stone  so 
hard  that  the  blade  of  a  knife  produces  scarcely  any  impression  on  its 
polished  surface. 

Thb  Record  of  Zoological  Litekatuuk  for  1868.*  —  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  great  and  increasing  value  of  this  work,  and  again  urge  its 
importance  to  American  naturalists  situated  as  many  of  them  are  away 
from  libraries.  We  cannot  understand  how  any  entomologist  can  do  with- 
oat  the  part  on  Insects ;  or  the  conchologist  without  that  on  shells;  or  the 
ornithologist  be  at  all  Informed  on  the  progress  of  his  speciality  unless 
he  has  this  work  to  refer  to.  Its  preparation  is  a  labor  of  love  by  the 
editors  and  its  liberal  minded  publisher,  Mr.  Van  Voorst;  and  the  work  Is 
a  credit  to  their  heads  and  hearts. 


•Vol.  V.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  Guiither.  London.  Van  Voorst,  ISfiS.  8vo,  pp.  802.  Price  re- 
dneed  to  $10 a  vol.  Tlie  Record  for  1887  and  1868,  also  In  parts:  Part  1,  Vertebrates,  $3.50;  Part 
2,  Bniomolagy^  $4.00;  Part  8,  MoUusks^  Crustacea  and  the  Lower  AnimaU^  $3.60.  For  sale  at  the 
Natnraltst's  Book  Agency* 
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Tub  Record  of  Amkrican  Entomology  for  1869  will  be  pablished  Utte 
In  May.  It  will  coDtaln  chapters  by  Messrs.  Scadder  and  Uhler,  Drs. 
Horn  and  Packard,  and  Baron  Osten  Sackcn.  Price,  $1.00,  which  does 
not  cover  the  cost  of  printing.  We  trust  lovers  of  entomology  will  evince 
their  zeal  for  the  science  by  promptly  subscribing  to  this  useful  publica- 
tion. We  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  better  support  than  last  year,  as 
the  publishers  are  sadly  out  of  pocket  in  consequence  of  the  small  sale  of 
the  work  for  18G8. 

TiiK  Wkkds  of  Maine.*  — Tills  pamphlet,  issued  from  the  State  Print- 
ing Office,  consists  of  a  few  forms  taken  from  the  recent  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  young  man  whose 
name  appears  as  the  author,  has  certainly  shown  a  remarkable  taste  for 
botanical  study.  Wholly  unassisted,  even  by  friendly  advice,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  botany  under  great  disadvantages  and  he  has  zeal- 
ously prosecuted  his  herborizing  during  the  too  scanty  leisure  afforded  by 
a  Maine  farm.  The  extraordinary  power  of  diagnosis,  which  the  author 
possesses,  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  will  devote  the  next  few  years  to 
rigid  disciplinary  study,  and  then  resume  botanical  work  for  which  he 
seems  to  be  so  well  fitted.  The  pamphlet  itself  is  not  to  be  criticised  as 
a  botanical  work,  and  therefore  we  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
make  it  the  text  for  a  few  very  brief  remarks.  It  is  so  easy  to  learn  the 
names  of  plants  and  associate  the  two  together,  and  so  very  difficult  to 
learn  the  plant  itself,  that  too  many  of  our  young  botanical  stadents  are 
devoting  their  time  simply  to  collecting,  preserving,  and  naming  speci- 
mens. In  view  of  the  many  great  questions  in  plant-physiology  which 
are  now  being  asked,  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  botanical  dissipation  to  give 
up  to  the  name  what  is  due  to  the  plant.  These  questions  arise  every 
week.  The  January  3d  number  of  "Comptes  rendus,"  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting note  by  M.  Priilieux  upon  the  movements  of  chlorophyl  grains 
under  the  influence  of  light.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  subject  of  study 
OS  this,  one  dealing  with  forces  and  with  life  itself,  is  more  difficult  than 
that  of  guessing  at  the  names  of  all  the  Solidagos  and  half  the  Carices, 
but  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  thinkers  of  our  time  are  asking  that  the 
former  kind  of  work  shall  be  done  and  faithfully  done.  Our  plants  are 
well  named,  and  therefore  we  are  justlflcd  in  suggesting  that  our  young 
botanical  friends  devote  less  time  to  mere  **  botanizing,"  as  it  is  absurdly 
called,  and  give  more  time  and  better  work  to  the  study  of  the  plant. 

Thk  Geology  of  tiik  New  Haven  Region. f  —  Professor  Dana  de- 
scribes the  geology  of  New  Haven  and  vicinity,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  origin  of  its  topographical  features ;  showing  by  special  facts,  that 
the  region,  in  tlie  glacial  era,  like  that  of  New  England  to  the  North,  was 
moulded  by  ice,  and  that  icebergs  had  no  part  In  the  matter,  and  the  sup- 
posed iceberg  sea  over  New  England  no  existence. 

•  By  F.  L.  Scrlbner. 

t  From  tiie  Traasactions  of  the  Conneotloat  Academy.    1870.   Svo,  pp.  113. 
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Collected  Notes  on  the  History  op  the  American  Oaks.  —  The  first 
American  oak  noticed  in  botanical  worlcs  is  the  wliite  oalv,  mentioned  i)v 
Parkinson  In  '*Tlieatrura  Botanicum,"  1640,  as  Quercus  alba  Virginiana. 
Banister,  1686,  in  *'CaCalogus  Plantarum  in  Virgini?.  Obscrvataruiu *'  (in 
Rayi  Historia)  mentions  Qmrcus  alba  virens  (an  Virginiana  sempervirens), 
Phellos  (as  Ilex  Marilandica)  with  a  drawing  by  Kay,  and  ilicifolia  Wg. 
(as  Q,  pumila), 

Pluckenct  in  **  Amagestum  Botanicum,"  169G,  enumerates  Querais  esculi 
divisuray  whicli  is  Q.  rubra  L.,  Q.  Americana  rubns  vents  (Q.  coccinea  Wg.), 
vah  J'  (DC.)i  Q'  Virginiana  salicis  longiore  folio  (Q.  Phellos  L.),  Q,  Vir- 
giniana sempervirens  (§.  virens  Ait.),  Q.  castanecB  folio  (  Q,  prinus palustris 
Michx.),  Q.  pumila  castnnece  folio  Virginiensis  (Q,  prinus  pumila  Michx.), 
Q,  rubra*  Phellos  and  Prinus  pal ustrisy  are  illustrated. 

Catesby  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Carolina."  1731,  names  Q.  alba,  Pri- 
nus palustris  and  virens.  Q.  nigra  L.,  be  calls  Q,  Marilandica ;  Q.  aquatica 
Walt.,  lie  knows  under  the  name  Quercus  folio  non  serrato;  his  Q.  esculi 
divisura  is  Q.  Catesbm  Michx.,  and  his  Q.  humilis  salicis  folio  breviore  is 
Q.  cinerea  Michx. ;   all  except  the  latter  are  illustrated. 

Charlevoix  in  "Histoire  et  description  g^n^rale  de  la  Nouvelle  France," 
Paris,  J 744,  knows  Q,  prinus  palustris  Michx.,  Q.  alba  L.,  Q,  virens  Ait., 
and  Q.  nigra  L. ;  he  gives  drawings  of  the  three  latter. 

In  Gronovius'  "Flora  Virglnica,"  1743,  containing  the  plants  which  John 
Clayton  observed  in  Virginia,  we  And  Q.  Phellos,  nigra,  aquatica^  Prinus 
palustris,  ilicifolia,  which  he  calls  Q.  pumila  bipedalis,  Q.  stellata  Wg.  (to 
him  Q,  alba)  and  falcata  Michx.,  which  he  calls  rubra  seu  hispanica. 

Kalm  in  his  travels,  or  rather  in  his  "Preliminary  Report  on  his  Bo- 
tanical Collections,"  1751,  mentions  only  four  oaks.  Q,  rubra  and  alba, 
the  Spanish  oak  (Q.  falcata  Michx.)  and  another  one  with  three  lobes  at 
the  apex  of  the  leaves,  which  is  perhaps  the  var.  triloba  of  the  latter  (Q, 
triloba  Michx.).  These  are  the  American  oaks  known  at  the  time  when 
Linnaeus*  "  Species  Plantarum,"  1753,  was  published.  Linn6  established 
five  species,  Q.  Phellos,  comprising  Q.  virens  and  cinerea  as  varieties  /i  and 
/.  Q,  nigra  x  and  y9  {x  being  aquatica  Walt.),  Q.  rubra,  comprising  rubra, 
coccinea  and  Catesb<zi,  Q,  prinus  (Q.  prinus  palustris  Michx.)  and  Q.  alba. 

l)u  Rol  published  (In  "  Harbke'she  wilde  Baumzucht,"  Braunschweig, 
1771)  a  new  species,  Q,  palustris. 

Marshall  published  his  "  Arbustum  Amerlcanum,"  In  1785,  in  which  he 
described  the  following  oaks :  Q.  alba,  Q.  alba  minor=stellata  Wg.,  Q. 
alba  palustris,  which  is  apparently  Q.  Prinus  tomentosa  Michx..  not  Q. 

(1 83) 
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(ilha.  as  Micliaax  siiys;  Q.  mtjra=^coccinea  (Q,  Hnctoria  Bartr.),  Q.  nigra 
(Uyitata,  Q.  nigra  ttijida,  Q.  nigra  intfgrifolia,  tbe  two  latter  certainly  fnll- 
iii^  under  Q.  nigra  L.  var.  fi,  Q,  nigra  pumila=Q,  ilici/olia  Wg.,  Q.  ritftra; 
i^.  rubra  ramosissiina^Q,  palmttris  Du  Hoi;  Q.  rubra  montana^=*Q,  falcata 
Miclix.;  Q.  rubra  nana=Q.  Catttsbwi  Mlchx. ;  Q.  Phellos  angvtUifolia  aud 
UHifolia=iQ.  Phelhis  L.  {nlvatica  Mlchx.);  Q.  Phellos  sempervirens^p-Q, 
virens  Ait.;  Q.  Prinus=Q.  Prinua  monticola  Micbx. ;  Q,  Prinus  hnmiliM^ 
Q  Prinus  pumila  Michx. 

Wungciilieim  iu  liis  work  on  the  **  Americaniyche  Holzarten,"  1787,  pro- 
posed some  new  species,  of  wliich  three  are  acknowledged  to-day  :  Q, 
KteVata  (the  Q,  alba  minor  of  Marshall),  Q.  ilicifolia  (the  Q.  pumila  of 
Banister),  and  Q.  coccinea  {Q.  rubra  L.,  var.  a).  His  Q.  cuneata  Is  Q. 
falcata  Michx.,  vur.  /  triloba^  and  his  Q.  uUginosa  is  the  Q.  aquatiea 
Curesby. 

Walter  in  '•  Flora  Caroliniana,"  published  in  the  year  1788,  enumerated 
thirteen  oaks  :  1,  Q.  sempervirens  (virens  Ait.)  ;  2,  Q,  Phellos;  8,  Q,  humiliM 
{cinerea  Michx.,  var.  y,  humilis) ;  4,  y.  pumila  (cinerea  Michx.,  var. 
pumila);  5,  Q.  Pnnus ;  G,  Q.  nigra;  7,  Q,  aquatica  {nigra  L.,  a);  8,  Q, 
rubra  (glandibus  parvia  globonis,  perhaps  Q.  iUeifolia  Wang.  ?) ;  9,  Q.  laviM 
(Catesbjei,  Michx.?) ;  10,  Q.  alba;  11,  Q,  lyrata,  which  he  first  describes; 

12,  Q.  ninuata,  from  the  description  of  which  it  is  not  plain  what  it  means; 

13,  Q.  villosa  already  described  by  Wangeuheini  as  Q.  stellata,  Michaux 
gives  Catcsby,  who  indeed  described,  but  did  not  name  it,  the  authorship 
of  Quercus  aquatica.  Tie  Candolle  makes  Walter  the  author  of  it;  the 
latter  published  his  Flora  one  year  after  the  publication  of  Wangenheim's 
work,  in  which  the  species  is  described  and  called  uliginosa.  The  de- 
scriptions of  l)oth  the  authors  are  as  poor  as  possible ;  both  the  names 
derived  from  the  hygropliile  nature  of  the  tree  are  good  enough,  only  that 
the  right  of  priority,  aclvnowledgcd  as  a  general  rule  by  the  international 
Botanical  Congress  at  Paris,  is  in  favor  of  Wangeuheim*8  name.  But 
the  name  aquatica  is  indeed  older,  aud  was  first  used  by  Clayton  Iu  Gro- 
nociuSf  so  his  name  should  be  added.  By  the  way,  Walter  is  noteworthy 
for  his  modesty,  which  should  be  imitated  by  many  an  eager  specles- 
niakcr.  His  work  is  ftill  of  **Anonymos,"  and  in  the  preface  he  says: 
*"  Libertatem  appellative  assignandi  paucis  tantum  concedendam  sentU^ 
quamobrem  iis^  qui  in  hac  scieutia  merito  duces  sunt^  jus  reliquit  dicendi 
qiia:nam  sint  nomina  plantis  nunc  primum  descriptis."  If  so  many  botanists, 
wlio,  overrating  the  doubtful  merit  of  having  created  a  new  species,  fill 
our  botanical  books  witii  names,  would  follow  modest  old  Walter,  a  good 
deal  of  wasted  paper  could  be  saved,  and  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
work.  Indeed,  it  is  much  easier  to  make  new  species,  than  to  clean  those 
Augean  stables  of  synonyms. 

Alton  in  •*  Kew  Garden,"  1789,  calls  the  long-known  Q.  sempervirens  of 
Catesby  Q.  virens ;  the  latter  name  is  adopted. 

William  Bartrani,  in  his  ''Travels  through  North  aiid  South  CaroliDa," 
Phil.  1791,  proposes  the  new  species  Q.  tinctoria,  which  De  Candolle  In 
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his  Prodromns  reunites  with  Q,  coc^inea  Wg.,  as  var.  y  tinctoria,    Bart- 
ram's  Q.  hemispherica  and  dentata  are  both  varieties  of  Q.  aquatica. 

Lais  N^  joined  the  expedition  of  Malaspina  from  1789  to  1794;  he 
visited  South  America,  Mexico  and  the  Pacitic  Islands,  and  brought 
in  his  rich  botanical  collections  to  Europe,  the  first  specimens  of  ouk 
fh>m  those  countries,  which  have  been  published  in  **  Annates  de  Cien- 
cias  Naturales'*  by  Cavanilles,  1798.  Amongst  these  oaks  are  two  Cali- 
fornia species,  Q.  lobata  and  agiifolia ;  the  latter  was  already  known  to 
Plucknet  as  Ilex  foliis  agrifolii  Americana  (in  **Phytographia,"  London, 
1691-93,  with  a  drawing,  but  without  flower  or  fruit)  ;  the  others  are  Mex- 
ican, Q.  circinata,  magnolicefoUa^  salicifoUa,  microphylla.,  splendens,  acuti- 
foliaj  elliptica^  castanea^  and  cundicans^  all  considered  yet  to  be  "good 
species."  His  Q,  lutea  and  macrophylla'  come  under  magnoliafolia ;  his 
diversifoHa  is  a  variety  of  Q,  peduncularis  NC-e,  changed  by  Willdenow  into 
Q,  tomenlosa,  because  the  character  Nee  took  the  name  from  is  variable, 
and  Ne^*s  specimen  is  defective;  Q.  rtigosa  Humboldt  and  Boupland 
changed  into  Q,  cragsifolia^  Nfie's  unique  specimen  being  very  defective 
and  doubtftil. 

Andr6  Michaux  explored  from  1785  to  1796  the  forests  of  Eastern  North 
America.  He  published  in  1801  his  "  Histoirc  des  Chines  I'Am^rique 
Scptentrionale,"  in  which  for  the  first  time  is  pointed  out  a  character,  very 
important  to  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  ouks,  the  time  of  matura- 
tion. His  arrangement  is  the  following : 
I.    The  leaves  of  the  old  tree  not  bristle-pointed  :  ft-uit  peduncled,  annual. 

1.  Leaves  lobed.    Q.  obtusiloba  (stellata  Wg.),  macrocarpa  (n.  sp.) 

lyraUt  Walt.,  alba  L. 

2.  Leaves  toothed.     Q.  PiinuSf  with  5  varieties :  palustriSf  monti- 

cola,  acuminata f  pumila  and  tomento8a, 
8.  Leaves  entire.     Q.  virens^  but  the  fhiits  are  according  to  him 
biennial. 
n.  Leaves  of  the  old  tree  bristle-pointed  :  fruit  sessile,  biennial. 

1.  Leaves  entire.     Q,  PheUos,  with  three  varieties,  silvatica,  mari' 

tima,  and  pnmila.     Q.  cinereay  Q.  imbricaria  (n.  sp.),  Q.  latiri" 
foliay  with  the  variety  obtusifolia. 

2.  Leaves  with  short  lobes.     Q.  aquaticaj  Q.  nigray   Q,  tinctoria^ 

with  two  varieties  (angulosa  and  sinuosa)^  Q.  triloba, 
8.  Leaves  deeply  lobed.     Q,  Banisteri  (JJicifolia  Wg.),  Q,  falcata 
(hiitpanica  Clayton,  discolor  Alt.,  elongata  Wllld.),  Q.  Catesban, 
Q,  coccinea  Wg.,  Q.  palustris  Du  Rol  and  Q.  rubra  L. 
The  same  species  are  enumerated  in  his  '*  Flora  Americana,"  published 
by  L.  C.  Richard,  but  without  this  arrangement.    The  ripening  of  fruit 
is  not  there  mentioned  at  all. 

Willdenow  in  »' Species  Plantarum,"  1797-1810,  enriched  (?),  the  genus 
Qnercus  by  new  species,  making  out  of  the  five  varieties  of  Prinus, 
five  species:  PrinuSy  montana^  bicolor  {tomentosa),  castanea  {acuminata) 
and  Prinoides  (j>umila) ;  the  varieties  of  PheJlos,  maritima  and  pumila  he 
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changed  into  two  species  of  the  same  name ;  tinctoria  var.,  »inuo9a  lolo 
discolor,  and  his  Q,  myrtifolia  is  probably  a  variety  of  Q,  aquatiea. 

Persoon  in  **  Synopsis  Plantarum,"  1805  enumerates  eighty-five  oaks,  of 
which  forty-six  are  American;  thirty  fi'om  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America,  two  Californian  and  fourteen  Mexican ;  all  mentioned  above. 

F.  A.  Michaux,  the  son,  published  his  **  Arbres  fordsti^res,"  1810-18. 
He  calls  Q.  Prinus  tomentosa  of  his  father  Q,  Prinus  discolor,  and  proposed 
five  new  species :  Q.  htUrophylla,  which  proves  to  be  an  hybrid ;  ambigua 
and  borealia,  which  fall  under  Q.  coccinea ;  ferruginea,  which  is  Q.  nigra 
L.  ^. ;  and  oUvceformis,  which  is  macrocarpa. 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland  collected  (1799-1804)  twenty-three  new  spe- 
cies, of  which  thirteen  are  now  considered  as  good  ones :  Q.  conferiifolia,, 
crasaifolia,  crassipes,  deprtssa,  HumbohUii,  lanceolata,  laurina,  obtumUa^ 
pulchella,  repanda,  reticulata,  Tolimensis,  Xahpensia;  four  are  dubioaa: 
Q.  Amalguerensis,  chrysophylla,  glaucescens  and  sidtroxyla;  three  had  been 
described  already  by  N6e :  Q.  stipularis^splendens  K6e ;  tridcns  ^c€utanem 
N6e  var.  y,  and  M(xicana=  Castanea  N6e  var.  A;  three  ar«  the  same  aa 
other  species  of  the  same  authors :  Q.  spicata  is  reticulata  H.  B. ;  pan* 
durata  and  ambigua  are  obtusata  H.  B.,  var.  ft  and  /.  They  are  all  Mexi- 
can, except  three  from  New  Granada :  Humboldtii,  Ihlimensis  and  AlmagU' 
erenais.    They  are  described  in  **  Plants  .Squiuoctiales,"  1805-1818. 

In  Pursh*8  '* Flora,"  1814,  are  mentioned  thirty-four  species;  except 
agrifolia,  all  are  eastern  and  comprising  all  the  species  of  Mlchaux,  with 
the  additions  of  the  younger  Michaux  and  Willdcnow.  In  his  arrange- 
ment the  ripening  o  the  fruit  takes  the  first  place  as  a  diagnostic  char- 
acter, the  second  the  presence  or  absence  o  the  bristles  of  the  leaves ; 
the  third  the  form  of  the  leaves. 

Nuttall  in  *' Genera  of  North  American  Plants,"  1818,  follows  the  same 
disposition,  but  the  number  of  his  species  is  thirty-two.  He  calls  Q. 
Prinus  discolor  Mich.  fil.  Q.  Michauxii,  but  at  the  same  time  he  keeps  Q. 
bicolor  Willd.  as  a  species  with  the  variety  mollis  (probably  Q.  vehttina 
Lam.,  which  he  believes  is  Q.  filifurmis  Muhl.).  Afterwanis  he  proposes 
three  more  species :  ^.  Gambelli,  Leana  (a  hybrid)  and  dumosa  (in  *'  Silva 
Americana,'*)  a  doubtAil  species.  Of  Mexican  species  he  knew  only  fif- 
teen. 

Elliott  in  a  '*  Sketch  of  the  Flora  of  Georgia,"  1824,  enumeratlD|( 
twenty-six  oaks,  adds  to  those  already  known,  a  variety  of  fcUcata  Mlchx. 
(var.  pag(Klcefolia) . 

Chamlsso  and  Schlechtcndal,  1880,  In  *'Llnna'a/'  v.,  described  some 
new  Mexican  oaks  from  specimens  collected  by  Schiede  and  Deppe :  Q, 
calophylla,  polymorpha,  laurifolia,  gcrmana  and  oleoides,  the  latter  being 
Q.  virens  Alt.     These  make  the  western  species  amount  to  thirty-six. 

Hooker  and  Arnott  published  In  1841,  the  "Botany  of  Capt.  Beechey^s 
Voyage,"  comprising  the  plants  which  Lay  and  Collie,  1825-28,  collected. 
We  find  amongst  them  three  oaks,  two  Californian  :  Douglasii  and  drn»i' 
flora,  and  one  Mexican :  aristata.    In  "  Hooker's  Flora  boreali  Americana,** 
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1838-40,  is  described  as  new  Q.  Garryana  by  Menzics  and  Douglas,  found 
in  Oregon;  and  in  **Icones,**  1837-46;  Quercus  carrugata  Arom  Guatemala. 

Bentliam  describes  in  the  Botany  of  the  voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Belcher,  the  collections  of  Barclay,  Hinds  and  Sin- 
^clair.  He  proposes  a  new  species  of  oak,  Quercus  Hindni,  ftom  Cali- 
fornia which  is  nothing  else  than  Q,  lohata  N6e. 

From  the  same  author  are  the  '^FlantsB  HartwegiansB,"  1889-42,  contain- 
ing the  plants  which  Hartweg,  1836'-40,  collected  in  Mexico,  etc.  There  we 
find  a  number  of  new  species :  Q.  barhinervis,  glabresceiis,  Grahami,  SkiU' 
neri,  Sonamenais,  dyaophylla,  undulatay  salicifolia,  the  two  latter  names,  as 
already  used,  De  Candolle  changed  into  Benthami  and  TlapuxahueiisU. 
Others  had  already  been  described :  Q.  Mexicana  is  crassipes  H.  B.,  Alanvo 
=  callophylla,  Cham,  and  Schl.,  Hartwegi  =  obtusata  H.  B.,  petiolaris^ 
polymorpha  Cham,  and  Schl.,  callosa  =^  tomentosa  WiUd.  Others  are 
varieties;  tomentosa  ==  tomentosa  Willd.,  \&r.,  compre88a  =  acutifoUa  var., 
laurifolia  =den8iflora  Hook,  Am.  var.  /$.  Hartwegi ;  Douglasii  =  DonglasU 
Hook.  Arn.  var. ;  one  proposed  as  a  variety  was  afterwards  taken  as  a  spe- 
cies by  Liebmann :  Q.  ohtusata  var.  =  Q,  laeta  Liebm.  At  the  same  time 
two  Belgian  botanists,  Galeottl  and  Ghiesbreght,  travelled  in  Mexico,  and 
collected  many  oaks,  which  have  been  published,  1843,  in  **  Bulletin  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Bruxelles,"  by  Galeotti  and  Martens:  Q. 
lanigera,  luteacena,  Ghiesbreghtiiy  nitena^  insignia,  ruguloaaj  glaucoidea,  cul- 
loaa  (the  latter  described  by  Liebmann  as  Q.  laza) ;  Q,  GaUottii,  cordata, 
pubinervia  (not  in  Prodromus,  perhaps  atrompocarpa  Liebm.),  ynoUia  (per- 
haps craaaifolia),  are  doubtl\il.  Such  as  were  already  described  are  Q, 
variana  =^ polymorpha  Ch.  and  Schl.,  nitida  ^^  acutifoUa  K6e,  acuminata 
and  intermedia  =■  calophylla  Ch.  Schl.,  apinuloaa  =  craaaifolia  H.  B.,  affinia 
s^obtuaata  H.  B.,  decipiena—  reticulata  H,  B.,  lattrina=  depreaaa  Bth.,  Ian- 
ceolata  (not  H.  B.)=  Oaxacana  Liebm. 

Liebmann  travelled  in  Mexico  in  1841-43.  His  own  collection  and  those 
of  Oerstedt  and  of  Seemanu  furnished  the  material  for  his  great  work  on 
"  American  Oaks."  The  new  species  are  Q.  granulata,  linguo'folia,  nee- 
tandrxBfoliay  berberidifolia,  citrifolia,  Coftaricenaia,  Stemanni,  Sartoriij  Cor^ 
teaii,  IcUa,  Drummondii,  atrompocarpa,  grandis,  Waracticiczii,  chryaolepia. 
Species  already  described  are  Q,  Fendleri=tinduJaia  Torr.  (in  Annals  Ly- 
ceum of  New  York,  1^21),  furfurarea—acutifolia  H  B.,  commutata=mte.na 
M.  G.,  triatia=^caatanea  N^»e,  tuherculata=polymorpha  Cham.  &  Schl.,  retnaa 
^=virena  Ait. ;  varieties  of  described  species  are  Q.  reainoaa=magnolia:folia 
Nfi**,  T  rudinercia^obtuaata  II.  B.  y,  Xeaii=Douglaaii  var.  ;',  longifolia= 
{icutifolia  var.  ocotcefolia=nitetia  var.  ^,  peraeo'folia  and  microrarpa=eHiptica 
N6e  var.  His  Q.  oocarpa  is  the  same  as  liis  Warczewiczii  ]  what  he  took 
for  laurina  is  lanceolata  H.  B.,  var.  ji. ;  Q.  Grahami  Bth.,  Is  acutifoHa  N6e, 
his  lancifolia  is  a  new  species  by  A.  DeCandolle  changed  into  Itiophylla; 
Q.  bumelioidea,  cuneifolia  {Chinantlenaia),  excelaa,  ettgeniaefoHa,  Jlavida, 
Jloceoaa,  fulvd,  jurgenaenii,  Oaxacana,  Orizahae,  aapotaefolia,  Segovienaia, 
serra,  sororia,  aqftophylla,  turbinata  (by  A.  DC,  changed  into  Guatimalen- 
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Mis),  are  donbttbl  species.  Frum  Wright's  collection  he  described  Q. 
punijent,  haalala  nod  riri»ea,  ahvtiAy  pnbllflied  by  Totref,  the  two  fonner 
as  9-  E«torgi  (In  Emory's  Report)  the  latter  as  (f.  oMotigifoHa  Id  Slt- 
greaves"  Zunl  Kxpcditloii.  Oiher  speoles  of  Torrcy  bad  been  alreadj 
namt-d,  when  he  publliihed  thi'm  :  Q.  eiamijiorula  (in  \Ylllii)D)Bon'al{i-pon) 
Is  ckryxolepia  Llebm.,  di-sci'ibcd  In  ''Planlie  Ilartwoglanai ;"  Q.  tinctoria 
var,  C'll'/iiraii-a  (In  Wliippie's  Heporl)  is  i'<jM(,nt»-ti«>  Bth. ;  loufft'jlanila  in 
"  Frem.  Geo;;r.  Mem.  or  Cal.,"  is  loliala  KCe;  echUiacra  (}n  Whipple's 
Ilcp.)  is  demi/lora,  oJ'jadmla  (In  Sllgrcuves'  lleport)  Is  agrifoUa  K£e. 
Ill  "  Mexican  Doumlnry  Survey  "  (180«),  In  a  new  cpecles  ciesei'lbcd  at  Q. 
acutidi-nt  ttom  California,  omitted  by  De  Cnndolie  i  anotlier,  iihtuMtfolta, 
fallsiiiidcruii(ii(f(ffRTorr.,asa  vnrlety;  anoihcrvarlety>ls  there  ineutloncd, 
Q.  eiir-cinra  var.  wieroearpa.  Kettufig  publlHlied  in  the  "  Proceedlu|S»  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,"  vol.  1,  some  new  Hpecics,  which  are 
not  new:  Q.  fjilresrms  \a  elirysolFpis  \iyai. ;  aciiti'jlandlt  Is  iigrifoUti  THit; 
Sanmimi  is  lobita  yio.  IIIm  Q.  Xorehus  (I'roe.  Cal.  Acad.  Scl.  11)  !■ 
doiibtnil.  Newberry  propoHcd  what  Torrcy  took  for  a  variety  of  Unetnrla 
{i.  e.  coetiaea),  as  a  new  species,  Q.  Kellogfjii,  which  falls  nnder  So»a- 
meuuls  Beiitii.  Curtis,  1819.  proposed  a  ntw  eastern  species,  ^.  (S«</rg{nna. 
Shuttle  wo  nil's  Q.  Floridnua  is  the  var.  ,;.  Floiidana  of  Q.  ttfllota  ac- 
cordlnt;  to  Dc  Candolle,  perhaps  Cliapnian's  var.  jmrri/olia?  Endllchef  Id 
"  Genera  riantnrnm,"  Suppl.  Ir,  3,  1S1T,  enumemtes  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  described  oaka,  of  wlilch  one  hundred  and  one  are  A 
—  Fkbi^  Bbekdel,  Peoria,  III.     (_To  be  concluded.) 


Deer,"  Cenus  Virg 


growlni;  his  first  pair  of  borus  when 
about  one  year  old ;  these  horns  are 
from  four  to  nine  Inches  loii^  and 
sometimes  one  of  ihcm  will  have 
a  single  brnnch  of  an  Iitch  or  two 
long;  tliesc  horns  arc  shed  wlicn 
the  animal  is  aboot  two  years  old 
(Fig.  07).  At  tills  ajsre  I  have  seen 
deer  that  had  attained  their  nil) 
growth  111  height,  and  to  an  ordlit- 
ary  observer  would  be  thonght  old 
animals.  * 

The  nainlier  of  persons  hnntlng 

In  tlie  Adirondacks  Increases  Tery 

protnringaflHC  pair  of  honis  as  a  Iro- 

eight  years  for  a  buck  to  grow  a  flne 
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pAir  of  antlers,  yoa  can  see  that  the  chances  for  a  deer  to  attain  a  full  de- 
velopment is  Rowing  more  unfavorable  every  year.  The  reason  why  Sfuke 
horns  seem  to  be  more  numerous  than  formerly,  Is  that  there  are  more 
hunters  and  fewer  old  deer.  If  any  one  can  show  me  a  spike  horn  of  a 
deer  that  Is  three  or  more  years  old,  that  is  not  the  result  of  acciilcnt,  I 
would  like  to  get  it. 

The  same  difficulty  exists  with  the  moose  and  carrnboo.  It  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  procure  a  large  and  well  developed  pair  of  moose 
or  carraboo  horns,  while  some  years  ago  they  were  plenty.  —  W.  J.  Hays. 

Adikondack's  Reply.  —  In  replying  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Hays,  I  can, 
unless  I  can  take  time  to  collect  testimony,  only  reiterate  my  former 
statements,  that  Lshot  on  Louis  Lake  a  buck  with  spike-horns,  which 
was  not  a  yearling,  nor  a  two  years  old,  nor  a  three  years  old  even,  but  a 
large  buck,  of  fUll  age  and  size ;  and  that  I  afterwards  shot  on  Cedar 
Lakes  a  buck  with  spike-horns,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  a  **  three 
year  old."  I  will  add  that  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  of  **  spike- 
horn  bucks"  with  a  number  of  hunters  and  guides,  some  born  in  the 
Adirondacks,  others  who  have  lived  tliere  many  years,  and  that  the  tes- 
timony of  all  agreed  that  spike- horn  bucks  are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and 
that  they  are  slowly  increasing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Adirondack 
region. 

When  I  shot  the  large  buck  on  Louis  Lake,  Silas  Call,  then  a  noted  and 
most  intelligent  guide,  now  keeper  of  the  inn  at  Northville,  was  with  nie. 
He  will  undoubtedly  remember  the  facts  and  testify  to  them  if  called  upon. 
When  I  shot  the  smaller  spike-horn,  William  S.  Roblns(»n,  Esq.,  of  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  stood  by  my  side.  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird,  of  Walpole,  was  of  the 
party,  and  saw  the  deer  at  the  shanty.  I  do  not  know  that  either  of  these 
gentlemen  has  ever  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  spike-horn  bucks ; 
but  Mr.  Bird  has  hunted  a  good  many  years  in  the  southern  Adirondacks, 
and  I  think  must  know  something  about  them.  [I  beg  pardon  of  these 
gentlemen  for  using  their  names  without  their  consent,  but,  living  at  a 
place  reached  only  by  infrequent  mails,  I  have  no  time  to  procure  it.] 
David  Sturges,  the  keeper  of  the  inn  at  Lake  Pleasant,  born  there,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  guides  and  hunters  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks, could  give  valuable  testimony  on  the  question.  He  has  been  upon 
the  lookout  all  through  the  past  autumn  and  early  winter,  for  the  head  of 
a  large  spike-horn  buck  for  you,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  procuring  one. 
Backs  have  now  lost  their  horns,  and  a  heai  cannot  be  procured  unless 
with  horns  *Mn  the  velvet,"  before  next  September.  I  hope  then  Mr. 
8tnrgis  will  be  more  successful.  But  spike-horn  bucks,  of  full  age  and 
size,  are  not  yet  common,  and  a  young  one  will  not  answer  your  purpose. 

Of  the  figures  of  "spike-horns  "  (Fig.  67)  by  Mr.  Hays,  neither  resembles 
very  closely  the  true  spike-horn.  I  have  the  pair  from  the  young  spike- 
ho'm  buck  shot  by  me,  and  will  send  them  to  you  whenever  I  go  to  a  place 
reached  by  the  express.  I  will  send  with  them  the  antlers  of  a  common 
••  two  year  old  "  buck.  You  will  at  once  see  the  difference.  You  will  see 
too,  what  was  the  fact,  that  the  spike-horns  came  fkrom  the  larger  deer. 
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The  distance  between  the  horns  shows  this.  The  splke-liorns  arc  about 
half  an  inch  finrthcr  apart  than  the  others,  showing  the  splke-hom  bock 
to  have  been  probably  a  year  older  than  the  other.  The  hair  on  the  akull 
of  the  spike-horn  buck  is  shorter  than  that  on  the  other;  the  spike-bom 
was  shot  jast  as  deer  were  attaining  the  '*  blue  coat ;"  the  other  wan  shot 
a  month  or  six  weeks  later.    This  is  the  reason  of  the  diflterence. 

Notwitlistanding  what  Mr.  Hays  says,  I  never  saw  a  yearling^  back 
(that  is  a  buck  in  his  second  year,  wearing  his  first  pair  of  boma)  that 
could  be  said  to  have  **  attained  Aill  growth,"  In  **  height/'  or  anythiDg 
else.  I  never  saw  a  '*two  years  old"  (in  his  third  year)  that  had  attained 
full  growth  in  all  respects  —  iror  yet  **a  three  years  old."  The  saddle  of  a 
two  years  old  will  never  exceed  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  weight.  I  doobt 
whether  the  saddle  of  a  yearling  ever  reaches  the  smaller  weight,  wliile 
I  have  seen  full  grown  antlercd  bucks,  whose  saddles  weighed  over 
seventy  pounds ;  and  I  have  the  head  of  one  whose  saddle  weighed  a  little 
over  eighty  pounds.  I  have  heard  of  bucks  still  heavier.  Without  the 
antlers,  there  may  in  some  cases  be  difficulty  in  distinguishing  l>etween  a 
two  years  old  and  a  three  years  old;  but  there  is  never  any  difficult}*  in  dia- 
tinguishing  between  either  of  these  and  a  buck  of  six  or  seven  years.  A 
yearllnfr  (in  his  second  year)  can  always  be  known  by  his  size.  A  buck 
in  the  spring,  when  he  attains  the  AiU  age  of  two  years,  never  has  horoa, 
and  has  hud  none  for  some  time.  While  his  first  pair  of  horns  lasts  surely 
he  can  never  be  said  to  have  **  attained  Aill  growth  "  in  any  respect.  Shot 
in  the  fall  previous,  his  youth  is  very  manifest.  Yet  it  is  the  first  pair  of 
horns  only  that  are  ever  **  spikes  "  in  a  common  C.  Virginianus. 

Did  Mr.  Hayes  ever  hunt  south  of  Raquette  Lake,  or  ever  aonth  of 
Long  Lake?  I  think  It  probable  that  he  enters  the  Adironducks  over  the 
more  common  route  by  way  of  Keesvllle  and  the  Saranac  Lakes,  and 
hunts  in  the  Raquette  River  country,  north  of  Long  Lake.  I  have  hunted 
through  the  whole  region  ft-om  the  Saranac  Lakes  south  to  Saratoga  and 
Fulton  counties,  and  west  Into  Herkimer  county  and  the  **  Brown  tract." 
But  I  have  visited  the  country  north  of  Long  Lake  only  once. 

The  writer  in  the  "  Saginaw  Republican"  apparently  knows  little  of  deer. 
A  yearling  buck  (in  his  second  year,  with  his  first  pair  of  horns)  has 
spike-shaped  horns;  but  at  the  rutting  season  he  is  scarcely  eighteen 
months  old,  and  is  quite  too  young  and  small  to  be  a  rival  of  a  flill-grown 
buck,  wliile  a  two  years  old  buck  (in  his  third  year  with  his  second  pair 
of  horns)  has  antlers  which  are  scarcely  more  formidable  weapons  than 
the  antlers  of  a  Aill-grown  buck.  In  point  of  fact  I  believe  the  Anil- 
grown  bucks  have  altogether  the  advantage  with  the  does.— Adirondack. 

GEOLOGY. 

Nkw  Animal  Remains  from  thb  Carboniferous  and  Devonian 
Rocks  of  Canada.  —  Principal  Dawson  has  discovered  another  species 
of  amphibian  ft'om  the  Joggins  Coal  Mine,  the  Baphetes  minor;  the  remaliHi 
consisting  of  a  lower  Jaw  six  inches  long.    The  author  also  noticed  soine 
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insect  remains  fonnd  by  him  in  slabs  containing  Sphenopbyllam.  They 
were  referred  by  Mr.  Scudder  to  the  BlattarisB.  From  the  Devonian  beds 
of  Qaspd  the  author  stated  that  he  had  obtained  a  small  species  of  Ceph- 
alaspis,  the  lirst  yet  detected  in  America.  Mr.  Etheridge  remarked  that 
the  Cephalaspis  differed  materially  in  its  proportions  from  any  in  either 
the  Bussian  or  British  rocks.  —  Nature. 
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Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences.  —  By  this  title  we  announce  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Natural  History  Society  In  the  city  of  Baltimore.  We  are 
glad  that  the  long  continued  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  who  arc  its  present 
officers  have  at  length  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  society  regularly 
chartered,  and  with  some  fifty  members.  They  have,  as  it  appears  from  an 
official  communication  to  the  Director  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  already 
secured  proper  apartments,  centrally  located,  and  received  donations  of 
collections  of  books  and  specimens,  and  begun  the  regular  scientific 
work  of  the  society.  The  circular  which  the  academy  has  published  cer- 
tainly states  their  case  very  fairly  and  modestly  to  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more, and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  otherwise  than  sustain  the  new 
society  if  they  care  at  all  for  the  completion  of  their  system  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Such  societies  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  have  a  recognized  value  in  Europe  and  in  some  of  the  cities 
of  this  country.  But  their  refining  infiuence  upon  society,  the  cultivation 
which  results  fjrom  their  publications  and  teachings,  especially  if  they 
become  sufficiently  well  endowed  to  institute  lectures  to  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  of  the  public  schools,  as  the  Boston  Society  has  done,  is 
not  at  all  appreciated  or  even  understood. 

The  basis  of  the  new  academy,  as  announced  in  article  two,  is  broad  and 
eflf^ctive,  and  ought  to  insure  its  members  the  moral  and  material  support 
of  the  community  which  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  labor  of  Its  members. 
As  stated  in  this  article  *'  its  object  shall  be  to  promote  scientific  re- 
search, and  to  collect,  preserve  and  difibse  information  relating  to  the 
sciences,  especially  those  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  Maryland,'* 

The  officers  of  the  academy  are  Philip  T.  Tyson,  president;  John  G. 
Morris,  D.D.,  vice-president;  Edwin  A.  Dalrymple,  D.D.,  corresponding 
secretary;  Charles  C.  Bombaugh.  M.D.,  recording  secretary;  John  W. 
r,ee,  treasurer;  P.  R.  Uhler,  curator;  A.  Snowden  Piggott,  M.D.,  Libra- 
rian ;  J.  B.  Uhler,  J.  DeRosset,  M.D.,  and  F.  E.  Chatard,  Jr.,  M.D.,  as- 
sistant cnrators. 
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The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eozoic  highlands 
of  Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  now, 
and  apparently  always,  drained  by  two  systems  of  water- 
courses, may  be  properly  considered  as  one  topographical 
district ;  since  much  of  the  water-shed  which  separates  its 
two  river  systems  is  of  insignificant  height,  is  composed  of 
unconsolidated  *' Drift"  materials,  has  shifted  its  position 
hundreds  of  miles,  as  the  water  level  in  the  great  lakes  has 
varied,  and  was  for  a  long  interval  submerged  beneath  a 
water  connection  uniting  both  drainage  systems  in  one. 

In  this  great  hydrographic  basin  the  surface  geology  pre- 
sents a  series  of  phenomena  of  which  the  details,  carefully 
studied  in  but  few  localities,  still  offer  an  interesting  and 
almost  inexhaustible  subject  of  investigation,  but  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  are  already  sufficiently  well  known  to  enable 
us  to  write  at  least  the  generalities  of  the  history  which  they 
record. 

The  most  impoiiant  facts  which  the  study  of  the  "Drift 
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phenomena"  of  this  region  have  brought  to  light  are  briefly 
as  follows : 

1st.  In  the  northern  half  of  this  area  down  to  the  paral- 
lels of  38^-40^,  we  find,  not  everywhere,  but  in  most  local- 
ities where  the  nature  of  the  underlying  rocks  is  such  as  to 
retain  inscriptions  made  upon  them,  the  upper  surface  of 
these  rocks  planed,  furrowed  or  excavated  in  a  peculiar  and 
striking  manner,  evidently  by  the  action  of  one  great  de- 
nuding agent.  No  one  who  has  seen  glaciers  and  noticed  the 
effect  they  produce  on  the  rocks  over  which  they  move, 
upon  examining  good  exposures  of  the  markings  to  which  I 
have  referred,  will  fail  to  pronounce  them  the  tracks  of  gla- 
ciers.* 

Though  having  a  general  north-south  direction,  locally  the 
glacial  furrows  have  very  different  bearings,  conforming  in  a 
rude  way  to  the  present  topography,  and  following  the  direc- 
tions of  the  great  lines  of  drainage. 

On  certain  uplands,  like  those  of  the  Wisconsin  lead  re- 
gion, no  glacial  furrows  have  been  observed  (Whitney),  but 
on  most  of  the  highlands,  and  in  all  the  lowlands  and  great 
valleys,  they  are  distinctly  discernible  if  the  underlying  rock 
has  retained  them. 

2d.  Some  of  the  valleys  and  channels  which  bear  the 
marks  of  glacial  action — evidently  formed  or  modified  by 
ice,  and  dating  from  the  ice  period  or  an  earlier  epoch — are 
excavated  far  below  the  present  lakes  and  water-courses  which 
occupy  them. 

These  valleys  form  a  connected  system  of  drainage,  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  present  river  system,  and  lower  than 
could  be  produced  without  a  continental  elevation  of  several 
hundred  feet.  A  few  examples  will  suflSce  to  show  on  what 
evidence  this  assertion  is  based. 

« 

*Fro!n  my  own  obseryations  on  the  action  of  glaciers  on  rock  sarftices  in  the  Alp* 
and  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  no  othcgragCBt 
could  hare  produced  such  effects.  A  different  view  is  taken  of  this  sabject,  it  is  tme, 
bat  oniy  by  those  who  either  hare  never  seen  a  glacier  or  have  never  seen  the  maxtiagi 
in  question.   The  track  of  a  glacier  is  as  nnmistakable  as  that  of  a  man  or  a  bear. 
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Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Onta- 
rio are  basins  excavated  in  undisturbed  sedimentary  rocks. 
Of  these  Lake  Michigan  is  six  hundred  feet  deep,  with  a 
surface  level  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  above 
tides ;  Lake  Huron  is  five  hundred  feet  deep,  with  a  surface 
level  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet ;  Lake  Erie  is 
two  hundred  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  surface  level  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet ;  Lake  Ontario  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep,  with  a  surface  level  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet  above  the  sea. 

An  old,  excavated,  now-filled  channel  connects  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Huron.  At  Detroit  the  rock  surface  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  below  the  city.  In  the  oil  region  of 
Bothwell,  etc.,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  of  clay  overlie 
the  rock.  What  the  greatest  depth  of  this  channel  is,  is  not 
known. 

An  exciivated  trough  runs  south  from  Lake  Michigan  — 
filled  with  clay,  sand,  tree  trunks,  etc. — penetrated  at 
Blooraington,  Illinois,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet. 

The  rock  bottoms  of  the  troughs  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  near  their  junction  or  below,  have  never  been 
reached,  but  they  are  many  feet,  perhaps  some  hundreds, 
beneath  the  present  stream-beds. 

The  borings  for  oil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Western  rivers 
have  enabled  me  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
deeply  buried  channels  of  excavation,  but  in  many  cases  to 
map  them  out.  Oil  Creek  flows  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  feet  above  its  old  channel,  and  that  channel  had 
sometimes  vertical  and  even  overhanging  cliffs.  The  Beaver, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango,  runs  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  its  old  trough. 

The  Ohio  throughout  its  entire  course  runs  in  a  valley 
which  has  been  cut  nowhere  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  the  present  river. 

The  Cuyahoga  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  more  than 
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one  hundred  feet  above  the  rock  bottom  of  its  excavated 
trough.  The  Chagrin,  Vermilion,  and  other  streams  running 
into  Lake  Erie  exhibit  the  same  phenomena,  and  prove  that 
the  surface  level  of  the  lake  must  have  once  been  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  lower  than  now. 

The  bottom  of  the  excavated  channel  in  which  Onondaga 
Lake  is  situated,  and  the  Salina  salt-wells  bored,  is  at  least 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface  level  of  the 
lake  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sea  level.  (Geddes,  Trans. 
New  York  Stale  Agricultural  Society,  1859.) 

The  old  channel  of  the  Genesee  River  at  Portage,  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Hall  in  the  Geology  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  New  York ;  the  trough  of  the  Hudson,  traceable  on 
the  sea  bottom  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  the  present 
river  mouth ;  the  deeply  buried  bed  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi, are  additional  examples  of  the  same  kind ;  while  the 
depth  to  which  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Straits  of  Carquinez, 
the  channel  of  the  lower  Columbia,  the  Canal  de  Haro, 
Hood's  Canal,  Puget  Sound,  etc.,  have  been  excavated,  indi- 
cates a  similar  (perhaps  simultaneous)  elevation  and  erosion 
of  the  Western  coast  of  America. 

The  falls  of  the  Ohio — formed  by  a  rocky  barrier  across 
the  stream — though  at  first  sight  seeming  to  disprove  the 
theory  of  a  deep  continuous  channel  in  our  Western  rivers, 
really  afford  no  argument  against  it,  for  here,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  present  river  does  not  follow  accurately 
the  line  of  the  old  channel  below,  but  runs  along  one  or  the 
other  side  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Louisville  falls  the  Ohio 
runs  across  a  rocky  point  which  projects  into  the  old  valley 
from  the  north  side,  while  the  deep  channel  passes  under  the 
lowland  on  the  south  side,  on  part  of  which  the  city  of 
Louisville  is  built. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  old  channels  in 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  our  larger  rivers  is  ob- 
vious, and  it  is  possible  it  would  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
other  means  than  a  rock  canal   for   passing  the   Louisville 
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falls,  had  it  been  possessed  by  those  concerned  in  this  en- 
terprise. 

I  ventured  to  predict  to  General  Warren  that  an  old  filled- 
up  channel  would  be  found  passing  around  the  Mississippi 
rapids,  and  his  examinations  have  confirmed  the  prophecy. 
I  will  venture  still  farther,  and  predict  the  discovery  of 
buried  channels  of  communication  between  Lake  Superior 
aud  Luke  Michigan — probably  somewhere  near  and  east  of 
the  Grand  Sable — at  least,  between  the  Pictured  Rocks  and 
the  St.  Mary's  River — between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
through  Canada, — between  Lake  Ontario*  and  the  Hudson 
by  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  —  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi,  somewhere  along  the  line  I  have  before  indi- 
cated. I  also  regard  it  probable  that  a  channel  may  be  found 
connecting  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  passing  around  the  Mussel  Shoals.  This  locality  lies 
outside  of  the  area  where  the  Noi-thern  Drift  deposits  were 
laid  down  to  fill  and  conceal  ancient  channels,  but  the  exca- 
vation and  the  filling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  Tennessee — 
like  that  of  the  Ohio — were  determined  by  the  relative  alti- 
tude of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  The  channel  of  the  Lower 
Tennessee  must  have  been  excavated  when  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  valley  was  higher  above  the  Gulf  level 
than  now,  and  Professor  Hilgard  has  shown  that  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  probably  during  the  Champlain  epoch,  the 
Gulf  coast  was  depressed  five  hundred  feet  below  its  present 
relative  level.  This  depression  must  have  made  the  Lower 
Mississippi  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  flow  of  the  Ohio 

*  When  the  water  in  the  lake  baaln  had  sabsided  to  near  its  present  level,  its  old 
avenaea  of  escape  being  all  silted  up  by  the  Drift  clays  and  sands,  the  surplus  made  its 
exit  by  the  line  of  lowest  levels  wherever  that  chanced  to  run.  As  that  happened  to  lie 
over  the  rocky  point  that  projected  A*om  the  northern  extremity  of  the  AUeghanies  icto 
the  lake  basin,  there  the  line  of  drainage  was  established  in  what  is  now  known  as  Ni* 
agara  River. 

Though  among  the  most  recent  of  the  events  recoi*ded  in  our  surface  geology,  this 
choice  of  the  Niagara  outlet  by  the  lake  waters  was  made  so  long  ago  that  all  the  ero- 
aion  of  the  gorge  below  the  falls  has  been  accomplished  since.  The  excavation  of  the 
Iwsin  into  which  the  Niagara  flows  —  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario,  of  which  Queenstown 
Heights  form  part  of  the  margin  — belongs  to  an  epoch  long  anterior. 
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and  Tennessee  was  arrested,  their  channels  filled,  terraces 
formed,  etc.  If  the  Upper  Tennessee  has,  as  appears,  a 
channel  lower  than  the  Mussel  Shoals,  it  must  be  somewhere 
connected  with  the  deep  channel  of  the  lower  river. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  where  an  old  earth-tilled  channel  passes  around  the 
rocky  barrier  by  which  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  is  im- 
peded, it  will  be  most  convenient  and  economical  to  follow 
it  in  making  a  canal  to  pass  the  obstacle,  as  the  course  of 
the  old  channel  may  be  so  long  and  circuitous  that  a  short 
rock  cutting  is  cheaper  and  better.  The  question  is,  how- 
ever, of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  investigation,  before 
millions  of  dollars  are  expended  in  rock  excavation. 

If  it  is  true  that  our  great  lakes  can  be  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  ocean,  both  by  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi, 
by  ship  canals,  —  in  making  which  no  elevated  summits  nor 
rock  barriers  need  be  cut  through, — the  future  commerce  cre- 
ated by  the  great  population  and  immense  resources  of  the 
basin  of  the  great  lakes  may  require  their  construction. 

3d.  Upon  the  glacial  surface  we  tind  a  series  of  unconsoli- 
dated materials  genemlly  stratified,  called  the  "Drift  de- 
posits." 

Of  these  the  first  and  lowest  are  blue  and  red  clays  (the 
Erie  clays  of  Sir  William  Logan),  generally  regularly  stniti- 
fied  in  thin  layers,  and  containing  no  fossils,  but  drifted 
coniferous  wood  and  leaves.  Over  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  tiie  lake  basin,  these  clays  contain  no  boulders,  but 
towards  the  North  and  West  they  include  scattered  stones, 
often  of  a  large  size  ;  while  in  places  beds  of  boulders  and 
"Travel  are  found  restins:  directlv  on  the  <]:lacial  surface. 

In  Ohio  the  Erie  clays  are  blue,  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
in  thickness,  and  reach  up  the  hill-sides  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  present  surface  of  Lake  Erie.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  these  clays  are  in  part  of  a  red 
color,  showing  that  they  have  been  derived  from  diflfercnt 
rocks,  and  they  there  include  great  numbers  of  stones. 
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« 

On  the  peninsula  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  the 
Erie  clays  fill  the  old  channel  which  formerly  connected 
these  lakes,  having  a  thickness  of  over  two  hundred  feet, 
and  containing  a  few  scattered  stones. 

4th.  Above  the  Erie  clays  are  sands  of  variable  thickness 
and  less  widely  spread  than  the  underlying  clays.  These 
sands  contain  beds  of  gravel,  and,  near  the  surface,  teeth  of 
elephant  have  been  found,  water-worn  and  rounded. 

5th.  Upon  the  stratified  clays,  sands,  and  gravel  of  the 
Drift  deposits  are  scattered  boulders  and  blocks  of  all  sizes, 
of  granite,  greenstone  (diorite  and  dolerite),  silicious  and 
mica  slates,  and  various  other  metamorphic  and  eruptive 
rocks,  generally  traceable  to  some  locality  in  the  Eozoic 
area  north  of  the  lakes.  Among  these  boulders  many 
balls  of  native  copper  have  been  found,  which  could  have 
come  from  nowhere  else  than  the  copper  district  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Most  of  these  masses  are  rounded  by  attrition,  but  the 
large  blocks  of  Corniferous  limestone  which  are  scattered 
over  the  southern  margin  of  the  lake  basin  in  Ohio  show 
little  marks  of  wear.  These  masses,  which  are  often  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  transported  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  south-eastward  from  their 
places  of  origin,  and  deposited  sometimes  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  positicm  they  once  occupied. 

6th.  Above  all  these  Drift  deposits,  and  more  recent  than 
any  of  them,  are  the  "lake  ridges," — embankments  of  sand, 
gi'avel,  sticks,  leaves,  etc.,  which  run  imperfectly  parallel 
with  the  present  outlines  of  the  lake  margins,  where  high- 
lands lie  in  the  rear  of  such  margins.  Of  these,  the  lowest 
on  the  South  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  a  little  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  lake  level ;  the  highest,  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  New  York,  Canada,  Michi- 
gan, and  on  Lake  Superior,  a  similar  series  of  ridges  has 
been  discovered,  and  they  have  everywhere  been  accepted  as 
evidence  that  the  waters  of  the  lakes  once  reached  the  points 
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which  they  mark.     That  they  are  nothing  else  than  ancient 
lake  beaches  we  shall  hope  to  prove  farther  on. 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the  evidences 
of  glacial  action  are  entirely  wanting,  and  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  wide-spread  Drift  deposits  of  the  north. 
We  there  find,  however,  proofs  of  erosion  on  a  stupendous 
scale,  such  as  the  valley  of  Eiist  Tennessee,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  washing  out  of  all  the  broken  strata  between 
the  ridges  of  the  Alleghauies  and  the  massive  tables  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains, — the  canons  of  the  Tennessee,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  deep,  etc.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
lake  basin,  the  channels  of  excavation  pass  far  below  the 
deep  and  quiet  waters  of  the  lower  rivers ;  proving  by  their 
depth  that  they  must  have  been  cut  when  the  fall  of  these 
rivers  was  much  greater  than  now. 

The  history  which  I  derive  from  the  facts  cited  above  is 
briefly  this : 

1st. — That  in  a  period  probably  synchronous  with  the 
glacial  epoch  of  Europe,  — at  least  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
sequence  of  events, — the  northern  half  of  the  continent  of 
North  America  had  a  climate  comparable  with  that  of  Green- 
land ;  so  cold,  that  wherever  there  was  a  copious  precipita- 
tion of  moisture  from  oceanic  evaporation,  that  moisture  was 
congealed  and  formed  glaciers  which  flowed  by  various  routes 
towards  the  sea. 

2nd. — That  the  courses  of  these  ancient  glaciers  corres- 
ponded in  a  general  way  with  the  present  channels  of  drain- 
age. The  direction  of  the  glacial  furrows  proves  that  one 
of  these  ice  rivers  flowed  from  Lake  Huron,  along  a  channel 
now  filled  with  drift,  and  known  to  be  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep,  into  Lake  Erie,  which  was  then  not  a 
lake,  but  an  excavated  valley  into  which  the  streams  of 
Northern  Ohio  flowed,  one  hundred  feet  or  more  below  the 
present  lake  level.  Following  the  line  of  the  major  axis  of 
Lake  Erie  to  near  its  eastern  extremity,  here  turning  north- 
east, this  glacier  passed  through  some  channel  on  the  Cana- 
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dian  side,  now  filled  up,  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  found 
its  way  to  the  sea  either  by  the  St.  Lawrence  or  by  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson.  Another  glacier  occupied  the  bed  of 
Lake  Michigan,  having  an  outlet  southward  through  a  chan- 
nel— now  concealed  by  the  heavy  beds  of  drift  which  occupy 
the  surface  about  the  south  end  of  the  lake — passing  near 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  by  some  route  yet  unknown 
reaching  the  trough  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  then  much 
deeper  than  at  present. 

3d. — At  this  period  the  continent  must  have  been  several 
hundred  feet  higher  than  now,  as  is  proved  by  the  deeply  ex- 
cavated channels  of  the  Columbia,  Golden  Gate,  Mississippi, 
Hudson,  etc.,  which  could  never  have  been  cut  by  the 
streams  that  now  occupy  them,  unless  flowing  with  greater 
rapidity  and  at  a  lower  level  than  they  now  do. 

The  depth  of  the  trough  of  the  Hudson  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  plainly  a  channel  of  erosion,  now  submerged  and  be- 
come an  arm  of  the  sea.  As  has  been  before  stated  this 
channel  is  marked  on  the  sea-bottom  for  a  long  distance  from 
the  coast  and  far  beyond  a  point  where  the  present  river 
could  exert  any  erosive  action,  and  hence  it  is  a  record  of  a 
period  when  the  Atlantic  coast  was  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  now. 

The  lower  Mississippi  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  be- 
ing— if  one  may  be  permitted  the  paradox — a  half-drowned 
river ;  that  is,  its  old  channel  is  deeply  submerged  and  silted 
up,  so  that  the  ''father  of  waters,"  lifted  above  the  walls  that 
formerly  restrained  him,  now  wanders,  lawless  and  ungov- 
ernable, whither  he  will  in  the  broad  valley. 

The  thickness  of  the  delta  deposits  at  New  Orleans  is  va- 
riously reported  from  fifteen  hundred  feet  upwards,  the  dis- 
crepancies being  due  to  the  diflSculty  of  distinguishing  the 
alluvial  clays  from  those  of  the  underlying  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  formations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Mississippi  has  never  been 
reached  between  New  Orleans  and  Cairo  ;  the  instances  cited 
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by  Humphreys  and  Abbot  in  their  splendid  study  of  this 
river  being  but  repetitions  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio — the  river  running  over  one  side  of  its 
ancient  bed. 

The  trough  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  due  to  synclinal  struc- 
ture in  the  underlying  rocks,  but  is  a  valley  of  erosion  sim- 
ply. Ever  since  the  elevation  of  the  Allcghanies — i.e.  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  period — it  has  been  traversed  by 
a  river  which  drained  the  area  from  which  flow  the  upper 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  etc.  Since  the  Mio- 
cene period,  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers  have 
made  their  contributions  to  the  flood  that  flowed  through  it. 
The  depth  to  which  this  channel  is  cut  in  the  rock  proves 
that  at  times  the  river  must  have  flowed  at  a  lower  level  and 
with  a  more  rapid  current  than  now  ;  while  the  Tertiary  beds 
formed  as  high  as  Iowa  and  Indiana  in  this  trough,  and  the 
more  modern  Drift  clays  and  boulders  which  partially  fill  the 
old  rock  cuttings,  show  that  the  mouth  and  delta  of  the  river 
have,  in  the  alternations  of  continental  elevation,  travelled 
up  and  down  the  trough  at  least  a  thousand  miles ;  and  that 
not  only  is  it  true,  as  asserted  by  Ellet,  that  every  mile  be- 
tween Cairo  and  New  Orleans  once  held  the  river's  mouth, 
but  that  in  tlie  several  advances  and  recessions  of  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  the  mouth  has  been  more  than  twice  at  each 
point.  The  change  of  place  of  the  delta  has  been  caused, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  by  oscillations  of  the  sea  level, 
and  not,  as  Ellet  supposed,  by  the  filling  of  the  channel  by 
the  materials  transported  by  the  river  itself. 

Drift  Deposits.  The  Drift  deposits  w^iich  cover  the  gla- 
cial surface,  consisting  of  fine  clays  below,  sands  and  gravel 
above,  large  transported  boulders  on  the  surface,  and  the 
series  of  lake  ridges  (beaches)  over  all,  form  a  sequence  of 
phenomena  of  which  the  history  is  easily  read. 

Urle  Clays.  The  lower  series  of  blue  or  red  clays — the 
''Erie  clays"  of  Sir  William  Logan  —  over  a  very  large  area, 
rest  directly  on  the  plain  and  polished  rock  surfaces.     These 
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days  are  often  accurately  stratified,  were  apparently  depos- 
ited in  deep  and  generally  quiet  water,  and  mark  a  period 
when  the  glacial  ice-masses,  melted  by  a  change  of  climate, 
retreated  northward,  leaving  large  bodies  of  cold  fresh- 
water* about  their  southern  margins,  in  which  the  mud 
produced  by  their  grinding  action  on  the  paleozoic  rocks  of 
the  Lake  District  was  first  suspended  and  then  deposited. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  these  clays  contain  no  boul- 
ders and  very  few  pebbles,  while  farther  North  and  West 
boulders  are  more  abundant.  This  is  precisely  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  known  action  of  gUicial  masses  on  the 
surfaces  over  which  they  pass.  Their  legitimate  work  is  to 
grind  to  powder  the  rock  on  which  they  rest;  an  efiect 
largely  due  to  the  sand  which  gathers  under  them,  acting  as 
emery  on  a  lead  wheel.  The  water  flowing  from  beneath 
glaciers  is  always  milky  and  turbid  from  this  cause.  Rocks 
and  boulders  are  sometimes  frozen  into  glaciers,  and  thus 
transported  by  them,  but  nearly  all  the  boulders  carried  along 
by  a  glacier  are  such  as  have  fallen  from  above ;  and  a  mo- 
raine can  hardly  be  formed  by  a  glacier  except  when  there 
are  cliflfs  and  pinnacles  along  its  course. 

In  a  nearly  level  country,  composed  of  sedimentary  rocks 
passed  over  by  a  glacier,  we  should  have  very  little  debris 
produced  by  it,  except  the  mud  flour  which  it  grinds. 

The  Erie  clays  would  necessarily  receive  any  gravel  or 
stones  which  had  been  frozen  into  the  ice,  either  as  scattered 
pebbles  or  stones,  distributed  to  some  distance  from  the  gla- 
cial mass  by  floating  fragments  of  ice,  or  as  masses  of  frozen 
gravel,  or  larger  and  more  numerous  boulders  near  the  gla- 
cier. In  some  localities  torrents  would  pour  from  the  sides 
and  from  beneath  the  glacier,  so  that  here  coarse  material 
would  alone  resist  the  rapid  motion  of  the  water,  and  the 
stratification  of  the  sediments  would  be  more  or  less  confused. 

*  CkUd,  becaiiBe  coming  IVom  the  melting  glacier,  and  depositing  with  Ita  Bediments 
no  evidences  of  life;  A****  because  no  marine  shells  are  found  in  It— only  dria-wood— 
while  the  equlyalent  *'  Champlain ''  clays  on  the  coast  are  fUll  of  Marine  Arctic  shells. 
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In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
climate  of  the  glacial  epoch,  by  which  the  great  glaciers  of 
the  lake  basin  were  driven  northward  and  finally  altogether 
dissolved,  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  conjecture, 

Cosmical  causes  possibly  and  probably  had  the  chief  agency 
in  producing  this  result,  but  we  have  unmistakable  evidence 
of  at  least  the  cooperation  of  another  and  perhaps  no  less 
potent  cause,  namely,  continental  depression. 

If  a  cosmical  cause  had  simply  increased  the  annual  tem- 
perature till  the  glaciers  were  all  melted,  without  the  action 
of  any  other  agent,  we  should  never  have  had  the  accumula- 
tion of  drift  deposits  which  now  occupy  all  the  glacial  area ; 
but  the  drainage  streams,  changed  in  all  their  courses  from 
ice  to  water,  would  have  flowed  freely  and  rapidly  away 
through  their  deeply  cut  channels  to  deposit  their  abundant 
sediments  only  where  their  transporting  power  was  arrested, 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Instead  of  this,  we  everywhere  find  evidence  that  this  flow 
was  checked,  and  a  basin  of  quiet  water  formed  by  an  ad- 
vance of  the  ocean  consequent  upon  a  subsidence  of  the  land. 
On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  this  depression  progressed 
until  the  sea  level  was  more  than  five  hundred  feet  higher 
than  now.  The  eflect  of  this  depression  was  to  deeply  sub- 
merge the  eastern  margin  of  the  continent,  and  cover  it  with 
the  *'Champlain"  clays. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  drainage  from  the  great 
water-shed  of  the  continent  must  have  been  met  by  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  ocean  almost  at  the  sources  of  the  present 
draining  streams,  and  as  the  "dead  water"  gradually  crept 
up  the  valleys,  aiTesting  the  transporting  power  of  their  cur- 
rents, their  old  channels  would  be  silted  up  and  obliterated, 
and  their  valleys  partially  filled  with  materials  for  their  sub- 
sequent terraces.  In  the  advance  and  subsequent  recession 
of  the  line  of  ''dead  water"  we  have  ample  cause  for  all  our 
terrace  phenomena. 

This  continental  depression  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the 
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filling  of  the  old  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio, 
as  a  depression  of  five  hundred  feet  would  bring  the  ocean 
nearly  to  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio,  to  St.  Paul  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

But  I  think  we  have  evidence  that  the  continent  did  not 
sink  uniformly  in  all  its  parts,  but  most  at  the  N(yi*th.  Not 
to  cite  any  other  proof  of  this, — northern  codst  fiords,  etc. 
— the  altitude  of  the  loess-like  deposits  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  (the  lacustrine  non-glacial  sediments  of 
this  period  of  submergence),  the  upward  reach  of  the  Drift 
clays  of  the  lake  basin,  the  filling  of  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  the  old  lake 
beaches  marking  the  former  water-level  in  the  lake  basin — 
all  indicate  that  the  continental  subsidence  was  greatest  to- 
wards the  north.  To  this  subsidence  we  must,  as  I  think, 
attribute  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  lake  basin  and 
Mississippi  valley  to  form  the  great  inland  sea  of  fresh- water, 
of  which  traces  eveiy  where  abound.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely 
necessary  to  suppose  any  other  banners  by  which  this  sea 
was  enclosed  than  the  highlands  that  encircle  it — such  as  are 
roughly  outlined  by  the  light  tint  on  Professor  Guyot's  map 
of  North  America — and  the  sea-water  which  filled  the 
mouths  of  the  two*  straits  by  which  it  communicated  with 
the  ocean. 

Yellow  Sands  and  Surface  Boulders.  I  have  mentioned 
that  on  the  Erie  clays  are  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay, 
and  over  these  again  great  numbers  of  transported  boulders, 
often  of  large  size  and  of  northern  and  remote  origin. 

These  surface  deposits  have  been  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  direct  and  normal  product  of  glacial  action,  the  materials 
torn  up  and  scraped  ofi*  by  the  great  ice  ploughs  in  their 


*If  there  wtrt  two.  That  there  was  one  in  the  coarse  of  the  Missisnippi  we  know, 
and  thai  so  long  that,  though  salt  at  one  end,  it  must  have  been  fresh  at  the  other. 

The  eastern  outlet  of  the  lake  waters  may  not  have  been  by  the  St.  Lawrence  but 
as  likely  through  the  gap  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Alleghanies.  The  shallow 
channels  between  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  Lachine  Rapids  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  comparatively  new  line  of  drainage  for  the  lakes. 
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long  journeys  from  the  North ;  in  fact,  as  some  sort  of  huge 
terminal  and  lateral  moraines.  I  have,  however,  disproved, 
as  I  think,  this  theory  of  their  transportation  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished some  years  since  (Notes  on  the  Surface  Geology  of 
the  Basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Proc.  Bost.  Nat.  Hist.  See. 
1863),  in  which  it  is  urged  that  the  continuous  sheet  of  the 
Erie  clays  upon  which  they  rest,  and  which  foims  an  un- 
broken belt  between  them  and  their  place  of  origin,  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  they  have  been  transported  by  any  ice- 
current  or  rush  of  water  moving  over  the  glacial  surface ;  as 
either  of  these  must  have  torn  up  and  scattered  the  soft  clays 
below. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  other  conclusion  deducible  from  the 
facts  than  that  these  sands,  gravels,  granite  and  greenstone 
boulders — masses  of  native  copper,  etc.,  which  compose  the 
superficial  Drift  deposits — have  been  floated  to  their  resting- 
places,  and  that  the  floating  agent  has  been  ice,  in  the  form 
of  icebergs;  in  short,  that  these  materials  have  been  trans- 
ported and  scattered  over  the  bottom  and  along  the  south 
shore  of  our  ancient  inland  sea,  just  as  similar  materials  are 
now  being  scattered  over  the  banks  and  shores  of  Newfound- 
land. 

If  we  restore  in  imagination  this  inland  sea,  which  we 
have  proved  once  filled  the  basin  ot  the  lakes,  gradually  dis- 
placing the  retreating  glaciers,  we  are  inevital)ly  led  to  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  region  when  the  southern  shore 
of  this  sea  was  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Ohio,  etc.,  the 
northern  shore  a  wall  of  ice  resting  on  the  hills  of  crystalline 
and  trappean  rocks  about  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron. 

From  this  ice-wall  masses  must  from  time  to  time  have 
been  detached, — just  as  they  are  now  detached  from  the 
Humboldt  Glacier, — and  floated  oflf  southward  with  the  cur- 
rent, bearing  in  their  grasp  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders — 
whatever  composed  the  beach  from  which  they  sailed.  Five 
hundred  miles  south  they  grounded  upon  the  southern  shore ; 
the  highlands  of  now  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
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Ohio,  or  the  shallows  of  the  prairie  region  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa;  there  melting  away  and  depositing  their 
entire  loads, — as  I  have  sometimes  seen  them,  a  thousand  or 
more  boulders  on  a  few  acres,  resting  on  the  Erie  clays  and 
looking  in  the  distance  like  flocks  of  sheep, — or  dropping 
here  and  there  a  stone  and  floating  on,  east  or  west,  till  wholly 
dissipated. 

These  boulders  include  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  country,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  granites  with  rose-colored  orthoclase,  gray  gneiss, 
and  diorites,  all  characteristic  of  the  Laurentian  series ; 
hornblendic  rocks,  massive  or  schistose,  and  dark  greenish 
or  bluish  silicious  slates,  probably  from  the  Huronian ;  dolo- 
rites  and  masses  of  native  copper,  apparently  from  the 
Keweenaw  Point  copper  region. 

In  the  Drift  gravels  I  have  found  pebbles  and  small  boul- 
ders of  nearly  all  the  paleozoic  rocks  of  the  lake  basin,  con- 
taining their  characteristic  fossils,  namely,  the  Calciferous 
Sandrock  with  Madurea,  Trenton  and  Hudson  with  Ambony- 
chia  radiata,  Cyrtolites  ornatuSy  Medina  with  Pleuroiomaria 
litoreaj  Corniferous  with  Conocardium  trigonale^  Atrypa 
reticularis^  Favosites  polymorphay  Hamilton  with  Spirifer 
mticronatus,  etc. 

The  granite  boulders  are  often  of  large  size,  sometimes 
six  feet  and  more  in  diameter,  and  generally  rounded. 

The  largest  transported  blocks  I  have  seen  are  the  more 
or  less  angular  masses  of  corniferous  limestone  mentioned 
on  a  preceding  page. 

Along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Drift  area,  especially  on 
the  slopes  of  the  highlands  of  Northern  Ohio,  the  Drift 
sands  and  gravels  are  of  considerable  thickness,  forming 
hills  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  generally  strati- 
fied, but  often  without  any  visible  arrangement.  These  de- 
posits are  very  unevenly  distributed,  with  a  rolling  surface 
frequently  forming  local  basins,  which  hold  the  little  lakelets 
or  sphagnous  marshes  so  characteristic  of  the  region  referred 
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to.  These  are  the  beds  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  constitu- 
ting, in  the  opinion  of  some  geologists,  a  great  glacial  mo- 
raine, but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  locally  stratified,  and 
overlie  the  older  blue  clays,  I  have  regarded  them  as  trans- 
ported not  by  glaciers,  but  by  icebergs. 

Possibly  some  part  of  this  Drift  material  may  have  accu- 
mulated along  the  margin  of  the  great  glacier,  moved  by  its 
agency ;  but  in  that  case  we  should  expect  to  find  in  it  abun- 
dant fragments  of  the  rocks  which  outcrop  in  the  region 
under  consideration,  whereas  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in 
these  Drift  gravels  any  representatives  of  the  rocks  under- 
lying the  south  margin  of  the  lake  basin. 

By  whatever  agency  transported,  the  Drift  gravels  have, 
like  the  boulders,  for  the  most  part  come  from  some  remote 
point  at  the  North,  and  were  once  spread  broadcast  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  inland  iceberg-bearing  sea. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  shore  line  during  the  contraction  of 
the  water  surface  down  to  its  present  area,  every  part  of  the 
slope  of  the  southern  shore  between  the  present  water  sur- 
face and  the  highest  lake  level  of  former  times,  i.e.  all 
within  a  vertical  height  of  three  hundred  feet  or  more,  must 
in  turn  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  shore  waves, 
rain,  and  rivers,  by  which  if,  as  is  probable,  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  water  line  was  slow,  these  loose  materials 
would  be  rolled,  ground,  sorted,  sifted,  and  shifted,  so  that 
comparatively  little  would  be  left  in  its  original  bedding ;  the 
fine  materials,  clay  and  sand,  would  be  washed  out  and  car- 
ried farther  and  still  farther  into  the  lake  basin,  and  spread 
over  the  bottom,  to  form,  in  short,  the  upper  sandy  layers 
of  the  Drift. 

At  certain  points  in  its  descent  the  water  level  seems  to 
have  been  for  a  time  stationary,  and  such  points  are  marked 
by  terraces  and  the  long  lines  of  ancient  beaches  which  have 
been  referred  to.  A  similar  "lake  ridge"  now  borders  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  it  may  be  observed  in 
the  process  of  formation ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  legitimate 
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effect  of  waves  everywhere  on  a  sloping  shore  composed  of 
loose  material ;  storms  driving  up  sand  and  gravel  to  form  a 
ridge  which  ultimately  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  waves  that 
built  it.  Winds,  also,  often  assist  in  building  up,  and  some- 
times alone  form  these  ridges,  by  transporting  inland  the 
beach  sand. 

In  other  localities,  where  hard  rock  masses  formed  the 
shore  of  our  inland  sea,  pei-pendicular  wave-worn  cliffs  were 
produced;  and  many  of  these  now  stand  as  enduring  and 
indisputable  monuments  of  a  sea  whose  waves,  perhaps  for 
ages,  beat  against  them.  Such  cliffs  may  be  observed  on  Little 
Mountain,  in  Lake  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in 
Medina  and  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  along  the  outcrops  of 
the  Carboniferous  conglomerate  and  Waverly  sandstone. 

In  all  the  changes  through  which  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi passed  during  the  "Drift  Period,"  its  general  structure 
and  main  topographical  features  remained  the  same.  Yet 
the  character  of  its  surface  suffered  very  important  modifica- 
tions, and  such  as  deeply  affected  its  fitness  for  human  occu- 
pation. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  glacial  epoch  was  marked  by  erosion 
on  a  grand  scale. 

Then,  our  river  valleys  and  some  of  our  lakes — though 
mapped  out  long  before — were  excavated  to  a  much  greater 
depth  than  they  now  have. 

During  their  subsequent  submergence,  these  valleys  and 
lakes  were  partially  or  perfectly  filled  with  the  drift  deposits 
which  covered  all  the  surface  like  a  deep  fall  of  snow, 
rounded  its  outlines  and  softened  all  its  asperities. 

When  the  waters  were  withdrawn,  the  rivers  again  began 
clearing  their  obstructed  channels ;  a  work  not  yet  accom- 
plished, and  in  many  instances  not  half  done.  Numbers  of 
the  old  channels  were  wholly  filled  and  obliterated,  and  the 
streams  that  once  traversed  them  were  compelled  to  find 
quarters  elsewhere.  Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  al- 
ready cited,  and  they  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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Origin  op  the  Great  Lakes. — The  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  our  lakes  is  one  that  requires  more  observation  and 
study  than  have  yet  been  given  to  it  before  we  can  be  said  to 
have  solved  all  the  problems  it  involves.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  lake 
basins,  and  some  deductions  from  these  facts,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  steps  already  tiiken  toward  the  full  understanding 
of  the  subject.  These  facts  and  deductions  are  briefly  as 
follows :  — 

1st.  Lake  Superior  lies  in  a  synclinal  trough,  and  its  mode 
of  formation  therefore  hardly  admits  of  question,  though  its 
sides  are  deeply  scored  with  ice-marks,  and  its  form  and  area 
may  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  this  agent. 

2d.  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake 
Ontario  are  excavated  basins,  wrought  out  of  once  contin- 
uous sheets  of  sedimentary  strata  by  a  mechanical  agent,  and 
that  ice  or  water,  or  both. 

That  they  have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  this  ice 
formed  great  moving  glaciers  we  may  consider  proved.  The 
west  end  of  Lake  Erie  may  be  said  to  be  carved  out  of  the 
Corniferous  limestone  by  ice  action  ;  as  its  bottom  and  sides 
and  islands — horizontal,  vertical,  and  even  overhanging  sur- 
faces— are  all  furrowed  by  glacial  grooves,  which  are  par- 
allel with  the  major  axis  of  the  lake. 

All  our  great  lakes  are  probably  very  ancient,  as  since  the 
close  of  the  Devonian  period  the  area  they  occupy  has  never 
been  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  and  their  formation  may 
have  begun  during  the  Coal  Measure  epoch. 

The  Laurentian  belt,  which  stretches  from  Labrador  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  thence  northward  to  the  Arctic  sea, 
forms  the  oldest  known  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
shores  of  this  ancient  continent,  then  high  and  mountainous, 
were  washed  by  the  Silurian  sea,  where  the  debris  of  the 
land  was  deposited  in  strata  that  subsequently  rose  to  the 
surface,  and  formed  a  broad  low  margin  to  the  central  moun- 
tain belt,  just  as  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  flank  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  Southern  States. 
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In  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  all  the  mountiiin  peaks  and 
chains  of  the  Laurentian  continents  have  been  removed  and 
carried  into  the  sea,  and  this  has  been  done  by  rivers  of 
water  and  rivers  of  ice.  That  these  mountains  once  existed 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  for  their  truncated  bases 
remain  as  witnesses,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  gla- 
ciers have  flowed  down  their  slopes  of  sufficient  magnitude 
and  reach  to  deeply  score  the  plain  which  encircled  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  great  lakes  of  the  continent 
hold  certain  relations  to  the  curving  belt  of  Laurentian  high- 
lands. 

Some  of  them  are  embraced  in  the  foldings  of  the  Eozoic 
rocks,  and  fill  synclinal  troughs ;  but  most  of  the  series, 
from  Great  Bear  Lake  to  Lake  Ontario,  exhibit  the  same 
geological  and  physical  structure,  are  basins  of  excavation 
in  the  paleozoic  plain  that  flanks  in  a  parallel  belt  the  Laur- 
entian area.  Few  of  us  have  any  conception  of  the  enor- 
mous general  and  local  erosion  which  that  plain  has  suffered. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  section 
across  Lake  Ontario,  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Laurentian 
hills  of  Canada,  and  compare  it  with  the  other  sections  in  the 
Lake  Winnepeg  district,  radial  to  the  Laurentian  arch,  given 
by  Mr.  Hind  in  his  report  on  the  Assiniboin  country,  will  be 
sure  to  find  the  comparison  interesting  and  suggestive;  sug- 
gestive especially  of  a  community  of  structure  and  history, 
and  of  an  inseparable  connection  between  the  lake  phe- 
nomena and  the  topographical  features  of  the  Laurentian 
highlands  flanked  by  the  paleozoic  plain. 

In  estimatincr  the  influences  that  mi«:ht  have  affected  the 
nmnber  and  m.agnitude  of  glaciers  on  the  sides  of  the  Lau- 
rentian mountains,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Cre- 
taceous sea  swept  the  western  shore  of  the  Paleozoic  and 
Laurentian  continent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  and  whether  we  consider  this  sea  as  a  broad  expanse 
of  water  simply  dotted  with  islands,  or  a  strait  traversed  by 
a  tropical  current,  we  have  in  either  case  conditions  peculi- 
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arly  favorable  to  the  formation  of  great  glacial  masses  of  ice, 
t.  e.  a  broad  evaporating  surface  of  warm  water  swept  by 
westerly  winds  that  carried  all  suspended  moisture  immedi- 
ately on  to  a  mountain  belt,  which  served  as  a  sulSScient  con- 
denser. 

This,  at  least,  may  be  positively  assorted  in  regard  to  the 
agency  of  ice  in  the  excavation  of  the  lake  basins,  that  their 
bottoms  and  sides  wherever  exposed  to  observation,  if  com- 
posed of  resistant  materials,  bear  indisputable  evidence  of 
ice  action,  proving  that  these  basins  were  filled  by  moving 
glaciers  in  the  last  ice  period  if  never  before,  and  that  part, 
at  least,  of  the  erosion  by  which  they  were  formed  is  due  to 
these  glaciers. 

No  other  agent  than  glacial  ice,  as  it  seems  to  me  is  capa- 
ble of  excavating  broad,  deep,  boat-shaped  basins,  like  those 
which  hold  our  lakes. 

If  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  retreat  northward  of 
the  glaciers  of  the  lake  basins  were  not  uniform  and  contin- 
uous, but  alternated  with  periods  of  repose,  we  should  find 
these  periods  marked  by  excavated  basins,  each  of  which 
would  serve  to  measure  the  reach  of  the  glacier  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  the  lowest  basin  being  the  oldest,  the  others 
formed  in  succession  afterwards.  Such  a  cause  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  any  local  expansions  of  the  troughs 
of  the  old  ice  rivers. 

Where  glaciers  flow  down  from  highlands  on  to  a  plain  or 
into  the  sea,  the  excavating  action  of  the  ice  mass  must  ter- 
minate somewhat  abruptly  in  the  formation  of  a  basin-like 
cavity,  beyond  which  would  be  a  rim  of  rock,  with  whatever 
of  debris  the  glacier  has  brought  do\vn  to  form  a  terminal 
moraine. 

When  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  the  great  weight  of  the  ice 
mass  must  plough  up  the  sea  bottom  out  to  the  point  where 
the  gi'eater  gravity  of  water  lifts  the  ice  from  its  bed,  and 
bears  it  away  as  an  iceberg. 

K  it  is  true,  as  the  facts  I  have  cited  indicate,  that  our 
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lakes  are  but  portions  of  great  excavated  channels  locally 
filled  with  drift  material,  the  fiords  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast  present  remarkable  parallels  to  them ;  and 
I  would  suggest  Puget's  Sound,  Hood's  Canal,  and  other 
portions  of  that  wonderful  system  of  navigable  channels 
about  Vancouver's  Island,  as  afibrding  interesting  and « in- 
structive subjects  for  comparison.  Like  our  lakes  their 
channels  are  for  the  most  part  excavated  from  sedimentary 
strata  which  form  a  low  and  comparatively  level  margin  to 
the  bases  of  mountain  chains  and  peaks.  They  too  have 
their  depths  and  shallows,  their  basins  and  bars,  and  probably 
all  who  have  seen  them  will  assent  to  Professor  Dana's  view, 
that  they  are  the  "result  of  subaerial  excavation,"  in  which 
glaciers  performed  an  important  part. 

The  ''Loess''  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  "Bluff  form- 
ation" of  the  West,  sometimes  called  "Loess,"  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Loess  of  the  Rhine,  I  have  on  a  preceding 
page  designated  as  a  lacustrine  non-glacial  Drift  deposit.  It 
seems  to  be  the  sediment  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  our 
great  inland  sea  in  its  shallow  and  more  quiet  portions,  to 
which  icebergs,  with  their  gravel  and  boulders,  had  no  ac- 
cess, and  where  the  glacial  mud  was  represented  only  by  an 
impalpable  powder,  which  mingled  with  the  wash  of  the 
adjacent  laud,  land  shells,  etc. 

It  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  deposits 
which  come  into  the  series  of  Drift  phenomena,  and  was  ap- 
parently thrown  down  while  the  broad  water  surface  which 
once  stretched  over  the  region  where  it  is*  found  was  narrow- 
ing by  drainage  and  evaporation,  till,  by  its  total  disappear- 
ance, this  sheet  of  calcareous  mud  was  left. 

It  underlies  much  of  the  prairie  region,  and  once  filled, 
often  to  the  brim,  the  troughs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, so  deeply  excavated  during  the  glacial  epoch.  When 
the  system  of  drainage  was  re-established  the  new  rivers  be- 
gan the  excavation  of  their  ancient  valleys  in  the  Loess. 
When  they  had  cut  into  or  through  this  stratum,  so  that  it 
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stood  up  in  escarpments  on  either  side,  man  came  and  called 
it  the  Bluff  formation,  because  it  composed  or  capped  the 
bold  blufls  of  the  river-banks.  It  is  often,  however,  only  a 
facing  to  the  rocky  cliffs,  which  are  the  true  walls  of  these 
valleys,  and  which  are  monuments  of  an  age  long  anterior 
to  the  date  of  its  deposition. — Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Ndtural  History  of  New  Yorky  18()9. 


OUR  NATIVE  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  REV.   J.  W.  CHICKERING,  JR. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  aspiration  of  the  writer,  at 
some  time  in  life,  to  have  an  arboretinu  collected  from  our 
woods  and  waysides.  But  despairing  of  that,  I  would  in  this 
article  give  a  list  of  those  native  shrubs  and  trees,  which 
seem  to  promise  to  repay  transplanting,  and  which  would  in 
beauty,  and  many  of  them  in  novelty,  to  any  but  the  bota- 
nist, vie  with  those  imported. 

Of  the  trees  of  early  spring,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Silver 
Maple  {Acer  dasycarj)um) ,  and  the  Sugar  Maple  (A.  sao- 
charinum)^  wxre  not  more  generally  known  and  valued,  as 
flowering  trees.  The  former  is  the  earliest  tree  I  know  in 
this  latitude,  and  the  beauty  of  the  long,  yellow  tassels  of 
the  latter,  commends  itself  to  every  obsei-ver.  Then  for 
grounds  of  any  extent  the  different  Birches,  the  White  {Be- 
tula  alba)^  the  Paper  {B,  papyracea)^  the  Yellow  {B.  ex- 
celsa)y  and  the  Black  {B.  lenfa),  are  in  early  spring  most 
attractive  ornaments,  for  the  grace  and  variety  of  the  spray 
of  their  delicate  catkins.  Then  the  Tulip  Tree  {Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera),  and  the  Cucumber  Tree  {Magnolia  acum^ 
inata),  both  perfectly  hardy  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
should  be  seen  much  more  frequently  in  cultivated  grounds. 

The  Barberry  {Berberis  vulgaris)  forms  a  pleasing  clump 
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whether  it  hang  out  its  bright  yellow  flowers  or  its  crimson 
berries. 

Of  course  the  Sumachs  would  claim  a  place  with  their 
variety  of  flower,  fruit  and  leaf,  at  least  the  Staghorn  Sumach 
(lihus  typhtna)j  with  its  red  velvety  branches ;  M.  glabra^  as 
smooth  as  the  last  is  shaggy,  and  H.  copallina,  with  its  leaves 
looking  as  if  varnished. 

The  New  Jersey  Tea  (Ceanothus  Americamcs)^  with  its 
spikes  of  delicate  white  flowers,  demands  a  place,  as  well  as 
Admiration. 

Bittersweet  (Oelastrus  scandens)^  also  called  Roxbury 
Waxwork,  so  well  known  as  having  given  a  name  to  one  of 
the  most  charming  rural  poems  in  our  language,  is  a  hardy 
climber,  vigorous  and  luxuriant  in  summer,  and  very  con- 
spicuous in  autumn,  with  its  scarlet  seed  coverings  set  in 
orange  Ihiings,  as  is  its  first  cousin  the  Waahoo  {Euonymvs 
atropurpureu8)\  with  its  crimson  drooping  fruit,  not  uncom- 
mon in  cultivation. 

The  Red-bud,  or  Judas  Tree  {Oercis  Canadensis) j  with 
its  branches  all  aflame  in  early  spring,  is  a  small,  graceful 
tree. 

Spiroea  opuU/olia,  is  an  attractive  variety,  while  the 
Meadow  Sweet  {S.  salidfoUa)^  and  the  Hardback  {8.  to^ 
mentosa)^  so  valuable  as  a  medicine,  were  they  only  less 
common,  would  be  eagerly  sought  for  their  beauty. 

The  Shad-bush  (A7nelanchier  Canadensis) ,  heralding  along 
the  Connecticut,  "the  first  run  of  shad,"  is  a  favorite  where- 
ever  known,  while  the  Witch  Hazel  (^Hamamelis  Virginica)^ 
closing  the  floral  procession  of  the  season  with  its  weird, 
wrinkled  yellow  flowers  in  October,  and  even  November,  is 
not  to  be  neglected. 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  {Coimus  floinda) ^  beautiful  alike 
in  its  snowy  profusion  of  flowers  and  its  bright  red  berries, 
is  less  known  and  far  less  cultivated  than  its  merits  deserve. 
It  is  hardy,  with  bright  green  leaves,  and  ought  to  become 
common,  as  our  most  showy  shrub  or  small  ti-ee. 
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Several  other  species  of  this  genus  are  worthy  a  place  in 
our  collectious :  Oornus  circinata^  «mcea,  stolonifefn^  panu 
culatay  aliernifoliay  all  of  which  may  be  found  either  in  thick- 
ets or  swampy  places. 

The  Honeysuckle  family  is  already  introduced,  but  some 
members  of  it  need  a  special  introduction. 

The  Snowberry  {Symphoricai'pus  racemomis)^  with  its 
fruit  so  well  known  to  children  as  far  from  liability  to  stain  ; 
and  the  Coral-berry  (aS.  vulgaris)^  are  in  general  cultivation, 
especially  the  former. 

The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lomcera  semperivirens)  ^  and 
the  delicate  little  Fly  Honeysuckles  (i.  ciliata  and  ccerulea)^ 
are  equally  as  charming  as  some  of  their  foreign  sisters.  The 
Viburnwji  too  is  a  beautiful  genus.  The  Cranberry  Tree 
(  V.  Opulus) ,  whose  fruit  is  better  to  look  at  than  to  eat, 
and  the  Hobble-bush  (  V.  lantanoides) ,  so  called  from  th^ 
facility  with  which  its  procumbent  branches  trip  the  incautious 
traveller,  are  well  known  in  early  spring,  with  their  broad 
cymes  of  mainly  sterile  flowers;  and  the  flower-biids  of  the 
latter  forming  in  early  autumn,  afford  a  beautiful  study  of 
nature's  care  in  affording  protection  against  the  winter's 
cold ;  while  the  rusty  down  upon  the  leaf-stalks  affoixls 
under  the  microscope  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  stellate 
hairs.  But  the  other  species,  V.  nudinn^  prunifolium^  den- 
tatum^  puhescensy  acerifoUuin,  and  especially  LentagOy  while 
by  no  means  rare  in  the  woods  and  copses,  are  very  beau- 
tiful, with  enough  of  variety  to  render  it  desirable  to  have 
them  all. 

The  Button-bush  ( Cephalanthus  occidentalis)  is  odd,  with 
its  buttons  of  white  flowers,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Many  of  the  Ericacoe  are  no  less  beautiful  than  unknown. 
The  Swamp  Blueberry  ( Vaccinmm  corynibosum)  with  its 
great  variety  of  forms,  is  a  very  attrac^tive  shrub,  with  pu- 
bescent leaves,  large  flowers,  and  conspicuous  and  delicious 
fruit.  The  Deerborry  (  V.  staminexim)  is  very  peculiar  in 
its  habit  of  flowering,  and  would  be  very  ornamental.    Doubt- 
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less  this  genus  will  eventually  be  taken  up  by  the  nurseiy- 
men,  as  have  the  diiferent  species  of  Rubus. 

The  Leather  Leaf  (  Cassandra  calyculata) ,  and  Andromeda 
polifolia^  are  both  worthy  of  attention.  White  Alder  ((7?e- 
thra  alni folia)  is  already  somewhat  known,  and  is  covered  in 
August  with  handsome  blossoms  so  fragrant  that  a  clump 
may  be  detected  at  many  rods  distance. 

Mountain  Laurel,  Calico-bush,  Spoon-wood  (Kalmia  lati- 
folia)  ^  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shmbs  ever  created,  as 
seen  in  profusion  in  its  varying  shades,  in  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  very  seldom  in  cultivation.  Kahnia  glavca,  or 
Pale  Laurel,  is  less  showy,  but  of  great  beauty.  The  Azaleas 
{A.  viscosa  and  nudiflora)  are  very  common,  very  beautiful 
and  frjigrant,  but  very  seldom  cultivated. 

The  Great  Laurel  {Rhododendron  maximum),  though  mag- 
nificent in  its  native  thickets,  cannot  probably  compete  with 
the  foreign  species,  now  so  generally  introduced,  but  lihodora 
Canadensis,  with  its  rose-purple  blossoms,  covering  the  leaf- 
less branches,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  of  early  spring, 
and  Labrador  Tea  {Ledum  latifolium)  with  its  delicate  white 
clusters  and  leaves  rusty-woolly  beneath,  is  likewise  full  of 
beauty. 

The  Fringe-tree  {Chionanthus  Virginica)  with  its  delicate 
white  drooping  panicles,  ought  to  be  seen  much  more  fre- 
quently than  it  is. 

Sassafras  officicinale  with  its  curiously  lobed  leaves,  yellow 
racemes  of  flowers,  and  spicy  aroma;  Leather- wood  {Dirca 
jpalustris)  J  aho  called  Wicopy,  with  pale  yellowish  flowers  is 
a  curious  shrub,  its  wood  soft  and  brittle,  its  bark  so  tough 
that  it  can  be  used  for  thongs,  requiring  a  strong  man  to 
break  even  its  slenderest  twigs. 

From  this  list  have  been  omitted  very  many  trees  and 
shrubs  in  common  cultivation.  The  object  has  been  to  call 
attention  to  those  less  generally  known.  Many  of  these 
have  their  natural  station  in  swampy  ground;  many  resist 
attempts  at  transplanting.     But  a  little  care  in  choosing  from 
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those  in  dryer  locations,  or  setting  out  in  moist  ground,  or 
better  yet,  propagating  from  seed,  would  doubtless  oyercome 
these  difficulties,  reward  the  pains  taken,  and  introduce  some 
chr.rming  novelties  to  the  lovers  of  flowers. 

Such  an  arboretum,  shrubbery  or  lawn,  comprising  only 
native  species,  would  not  only  gratify  the  botanist  and  the 
naturalist,  but  would  surprise  and  delight  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  amateur  cultivators,  who  as  yet  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  wealth  of  floral  beauty  to  be  found  in 
our  swamps  and  woodlands. 


A  WINTER'S  DAY  IN  THE  YUKON  TERRITORY. 

BY  W.   n.   DALL. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Naturalist  when  they  hear 
Alaska  spoken  of,  picture  to  themselves  a  snow-covered 
country,  with  at  most  a  scanty  summer,  and  a  long  and  ex- 
tremely cold  winter.  A  recent  "official"  report  for  instance, 
represents  the  island  of  St.  Paul  as  surrounded  in  winter  by 
"immense  masses  of  ice"  on  which  the  polar  bears  and  arctic 
foxes  sail  down  from  the  North  and  engage  in  pitched  battle 
with  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Such  romances  are  due 
solely  to  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  "official"  mind,  and 
have  no  basis  in  fact.  There  is  no  solid,  and  but  little  float- 
ing ice  near  St.  Paul  in  winter;  the  arctic  foxes  found  there 
as  well  as  on  most  of  the  other  islands,  were  purposely  in- 
troduced by  the  Russians  for  propagation,  a  certain  nunil>er 
of  skins  being  taken  annually ;  and  finally,  we  have  no 
authentic  evidence  that  the  polar  bear  has  ever  been  found 
south  of  Behring  Strait. 

The  country  of  Alaska  comprises  two  climatic  regions 
which  difier  as  widely  as  Labrador  and  South  Carolina  in 
their  winter  temperature.     One  contains  the  mainland  north 
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of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska  and  the  islands  north  of  the  St. 
Matthew  group.  The  other  includes  the  coast  and  islands 
south  and  east  of  Kadiak,  while  the  Aleutian  Islands,  with 
the  group  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  are  somewhat  inter- 
mediate, being  nearly  as  warm  as  the  southern  or  Sitkan 
district,  and  much  less  rainy. 

This  article  will  refer  only  to  the  northern  district,  which 
I  have  called  the  Yukon  Territory.  This  is  the  coldest  and 
most  inhospitable  part  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  far  from 
resembling  Labrador  or  Greenland,  although  the  winter 
weather  may  occasionally  be  very  cold.  The  summers  ai*e 
much  warmer  and  more  pleasant  than  in  Labrador,  and  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Red  River  district  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Territory. 

At  the  first  thought  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  a  natu- 
ralist would  find  much  to  do  in  the  depth  of  winter,  unless 
it  were  to  sit  by  his  great  Russian  oven  or  stove,  and  keep 
himself  warm.  I  would  invite  the  readers  of  the  Natu- 
ralist to  accompany  me  on  a  day's  tramp,  similar  to  many 
which  I  have  undertaken  without  such  pleasant  company, 
and  see  how  far  their  first  anticipations  will  be  realized. 

We  will  start  from  Ulokuk,  an  Indian  village  on  the  por- 
tage between  the  Yukon  and  Norton  Sound,  and  bring  up  at 
Unaloklik,  an  Eskimo  village  on  the  coast,  thirty  miles  away. 

We  clothe  ourselves  in  the  comfortable  costume  of  the 
country,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  warm  American  trousers ;  a 
deerskin  hunting  shirt  with  a  hood,  made  with  the  hair  on, 
trimmed  with  wolf  or  wolverine  skin,  and  fastened  by  a  belt 
around  the  waist ;  a  good  mink-skin  cap  with  car-lappets ;  a 
pair  of  otter-skin  mittens  ;  and  a  pair  of  long  Indian  deerskin 
boots  with  soles  of  sealskin,  tied  around  the  ankle  and  just 
below  the  knee,  and  having  a  bunch  of  straw  below  the  foot 
to  keep  it  warm,  dry,  and  safe  from  contusions.  Our  equip- 
ment will  consist  of  our  guns,  a  geological  hammer,  a  good 
sheath-knife,  a  small  axe,  teakettle,  bag  of  biscuit  and  dry 
salmon,  and  a  pair  of  long  snowshoes  apiece. 
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We  staii;  at  ten  o'clock,  just  as  the  December  sun  emei^ges 
from  the  southern  hills  and  casts  its  welcome  beams  over  the 
broad  tundra  covered  with  snow,  flecking  the  green  spruce 
boughs  with  golden  touches  of  light,  and  giving  a  mellow 
tone  to  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  temperature  may  be  about 
twenty  below  zero,  but  in  our  warm  deerskin  dresses,  we 
feel  that  it  is  only  just  cold  enough  to  make  the  blood  leap 
and  the  nerves  thrill  with  the  excitement  of  a  brisk  walk, 
skimming  over  the  snow  with  our  light  snowshoes. 

We  jlist  clear  the  alder  bushes  around  the  village  when  a 
chirp  and  twitter  in  a  clump  of  willows  attract  our  attention. 
We  look,  and  see  a  flock  of  the  Pine  Grosbeaks  {Pinicola  enu- 
cleator)^  brilliant  in  scarlet  and  yellow,  rifling  the  willows  of 
their  buds,  carefully  rejecting  the  scales  and  eating  only  the 
tender  green  hearts  of  the  young  buds.  They  look  so  prettj" 
as  they  ruflle  their  scarlet  coats,  defying  the  winter  frost, 
fat  and  comfortable  with  abundance  of  food,  that  we  hesitate 
before  we  bring  our  guns  to  bear  on  them,  and  reluctantly 
add  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  happy  family  to  our  col- 
lecting bag,  with  a  single  shot.  They  have  the  large  bill 
which  has  been  thought  to  distinguish  the  European  foi*m 
alone,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  typical  specimens 
of  the  enudeator.  They  are  among  the  most  common  of  the 
Yukon  birds  in  winter,  and  though  quite  small  are  usually 
fat  and  tender,  and  not  to  be  despised  in  a  pie.  Leaving 
the  banks  of  the  Ulokuk  River  we  strike  across  an  undu- 
lating prairie  called  tundra  by  the  Russians,  and  only  marked 
by  clumps  of  dwarf  willow  (^Salix  liichardsonn) ,  which 
project  above  the  snow.  Here  and  there  a  larch  shakes  its 
myriads  of  little  cones  in  the  passing  breeze,  or  a  small 
spruce  shows  its  green  tips ;  but  the  large  spruce,  poplar, 
willow  and  birch,  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  The 
snow-covered  Ulokuk  Hills  smooth,  serene  and  beautiful, 
bear  up  the  reluctant  sun,  which  seems  loth  to  part  from  the 
horizon.  Does  the  snow  move?  or  what  is  that  by  yonder 
willow  brush?    We  are  answered  as  a  covey  of  the  exquisite 
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Snow  Grouse  or  Ptarmigan  (Lagopus  albus)  rise  with  a 
whirr,  showing  their  black  tail-feathers  as  they  seek  a 
more  retired  spot.  Scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
snow,  nor  less  immaculate,  we  must  be  more  sharply  on  the 
lookout  if  we  would  secure  a  brace  next  time.  They  are 
better  to  look  at  than  to  eat ;  for  the  dark  colored  flesh  is 
dry  and  tasteless,  and  if  we  want  specimens  the  better  plan 
is  to  apply  to  the  next  Indian  girl  we  meet.  She,  for  a 
needle  apiece,  will  furnish  us  with  birds  caught  in  snares, 
without  a  feather  ruffled,  or  a  speck  on  their  shining  coats. 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  feathered  down  to  the  toes,  and  other 
stockings  would  be  superfluous  were  we  ourselves  so  warmly 
clad. 

As  we  near  a  clump  of  poplars  on  a  bend  in  the  river,  we 
see  that  the  bushes  are  alive  with  tiny  birds.  The  Black 
Cap  {Parus  atricapillxis)  and  the  Hudscm  Bay  Titmouse  (  P. 
JEfi^cfeonicM^) ,  chatter  to  each  other  from  the  swaying  twigs 
of  alder,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  a  countless  flock  of  the 
Rosy  Crowned  Sparrow  (^giothus  linaria)  bold  and  saucy, 
with  their  crimson  crests  and  rosy  bosoms  setting  oS  their 
graceful  shapes  and  lively  motions. 

Chip  !  chip  !  chee  !  cries  an  angry  Squirrel  (Smirus  Hud- 
sonius)  from  yonder  poplar;  he  evidently  wants  to  know 
why  we  intrude  on  his  privacy  with  guns  and  things,  mak- 
ing ourselves  disagreeable.  A  look,  and  he  darts  bejiind  the 
trunk,  only  showing  his  head  and  ears,  repeating  his  angry 
cry  in  apparent  astonishment  at  our  obstinacy  in  remaining. 
Finding  us  unmoved  *'a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 
dreams"  and  he  seeks  refuge  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a 
Golden-winged  Woodpecker  (Colaptes  auratus)^  and  waits 
for  better  times.  You  ask  what  is  yonder  broad  trail  in  the 
snow ;  too  small  for  a  bear,  too  broad  and  heavy  for  a  fox. 
It  is  the  track  of  a  Wolverine  (Gulo  luscus),  known  here  by 
the  more  euphonic  name  of  rossamorga.  The  Indians  tell 
strange  stories  of  his  cunning,  his  perseverence  in  destroying 
their  traps,  and  his  almost  human  powers  of  reflection.    The 
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Hudson  Bay  men  say  the  same,  but  between  you  and  I, 
I  don't  believe  half  of  it.  Mr.  Carcajou  is  very  intelligent« 
no  doubt,  but  he  takes  the  place  of  snakes  in  the  legends  of 
the  northern  trapper,  and  we  all  know  what  stories  are  told 
about  snakes,  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

The  sun,  though  very  low,  is  at  his  noonday  elevation, 
and  a  short  time  will  be  devoted  with  satisfaction  to  lunch. 
One  takes  the  axe  and  starts  for  a  dead  dry  spruce  tree,  an- 
other scrapes  away  the  snow  from  a  hillock,  with  his  snow- 
shoe.  There  we  see  in  the  depth  of  winter  bright  green 
mosses  and  other  small  plants,  with  the  partridge  berry  and 
cranberry  vines  loaded  with  berries  beneath  the  snow.  The 
white  fleecy  covering  defends  them  from  the  frost,  and  when 
the  snow  melts  in  the  spring  they  have  only  to  put  forth 
their  blossoms  and  continue  to  grow,  under  the  warm  sun 
which  endures  almost  till  midnight  in  May  and  June. 

Here  comes  the  wood,  and  we  proceed  to  make  a  white 
man's  fire,  which  is  built  wnth  the  sticks  laid  parallel  in  layers 
which  are  at  ri^rht  anofles  to  one  another.  This  makes  a  flat 
top,  and  taking  a  dry  stick  we  whittle  a  few  shavings,  which 
are  put  on  top  of  the  pile.  Then  with  a  flint  and  steel  (for 
matches  are  luxuries  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  we  light  a  bit 
of  punk,  and  with  our  breath  as  a  bellows,  in  a  few  moments 
we  have  a  light  with  which  we  proceed  to  kindle  the  fire, 
putting^it  on  top  of  the  pile,  so  that  the  air  having  free 
access,  it  soon  produces  a  cheerful  blaze.  An  Indian  builds 
his  fire  conically,  which  is  much  less  convenient  and  takes 
much  longer  to  boil  the  kettle.  It  is  a  work  of  time  and 
difficulty  to  melt  enough  snow  to  fill  the  teakettle,  and 
taking  the  axe,  we  go  yonder  where  a  low,  smooth  depres- 
sion in  the  snow  indicates  the  position  of  w^hat  was  a  por)l  of 
water.  A  few  minutes  vigorous  chopping  and  the  welcome 
fluid  gushes  up  and  rapidly  overflows  the  surface  of  the  ice 
where  we  have  scraped  away  the  snow.  It  is  full  of  little 
red  crustaceans,  like  sand  fleas,  etc.,  among  which  we  may 
distinguish  members  of  the  genus  Cyclops,  giants  of  their 
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kind,  carrying  two  pear-shaped  bunches  of  eggs,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  tail.  We  throw  a  double  handful  of 
snow  into  the  hole  to  filter  out  these  unbidden  guests,  and 
filling  the  teakettle  return  to  the  bivouac  where  the  others 
are  broiling  pieces  of  dry  salmon  on  sticks  by  the  fire.  As 
soon  as  the  kettle  boils  we  put  in  the  tea  and  let  it  boil  up 
once,  and  our  meal  is  ready.  Tin  cups  in  hand,  we  enjoy 
the  grateful  and  refreshing  beverage,  which  is  worth  more  to 
the  traveller  in  the  north  than  any  amount  of  whiskey.  In- 
deed the  latter  is  worse  than  worthless,  and  no  old  traveller 
would  wish  to  have  it  along  with  him.  After  tea,  biscuit 
and  salmon  are  discussed,  the  one  other  luxury  of  voyageur 
life  is  enjoyed,  namely,  a  cheerful  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  re- 
placing our  pipes  in  our  "fire-bags"  we  continue  on  our  way. 
By  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we 
shall  see  a  Marten  {Mustela  Americana)  seeking  refuge  in 
some  bushy  spruce  as  we  pass  by.  Their  tracks  are  every- 
where, and  they  often  disturb  the  traveller's  cache  of  dry 
salmon  used  for  dog  feed,  and  left  by  the  roadside  until  his 
return. 

We  keep  on  our  way  through  thick  spruce  groves  where 
the  trees  may  average  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  forty 
feet  high.  In  the  interior,  on  the  Yukon,  they  grow  much 
larger,  but  all  the  trees  diminish  in  size  and  abundance  as 
we  approach  the  coast,  where  there  are  none  at  all.  The 
Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides) ,  the  Spruce  (Abie^s  alba),  the 
Poplar  {Populus  balsamifera) ,  and  the  Birch  (Betula  glan- 
dulosa)yB,rQ  the  largest  and  most  prominent  trees.  There 
are  no  true  pines,  though  the  settlers  call  the  spruce  "pine." 
Leaving  the  bank  as  we  reach  the  river  we  continue  on  our 
way  upon  the  ice.  Although  the  thermometer  may  have  been 
as  low  as  fifty  below  zero  since  August,  yet  you  will  always 
find  open  places  in  the  ice.  These  are  formed  by  the  rapid 
current  or  by  warm  springs.  At  Ulokuk  there  are  a  number 
of  the  latter,  which  keep  a  large  space  in  the  river  open  all 
the  year  round.     Over  this  water  a  cloud,  like  steam,  arises 
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ill  very  cold  weather.  Myriads  of  fish,  particularly  a  delic- 
ious salmon-trout,  and  a  small  cyprinoid  fish,  frequent  such 
localities.  One  would  hardly  look  for  insects  in  this  winter 
weather,  yet  by  watching  the  snow  on  the  river  while 
the  sun  shines  brightly,  a  small,  shining,  pointed  creature, 
like  a  Podura^  may  be  seen  gliding  between  the  particles  of 
snow,  and  immediately  disappearing  should  a  cloud  pass 
over  the  sun.  In  September  I  have  found  wooly  caterpillars, 
the  larvas  of  arctiaiis^  crawling  on  the  snow,  while  the  at- 
mosphere was  even  below  zero ;  and  I  once  found  (October 
20th)  the  caterpillar  of  Vanessa  Antiopa  in  the  same  manner, 
alive ;  and  on  yet  another  occasion  I  shot  a  whiskey  jack,  or 
Canada  jay  {Perisoreus  Canadensis)^  with  one  just  killed,  in 
his  mouth.  A  little  way  farther  on,  a  bluflf  of  dark  colored 
sandstone  fronts  the  river.  Here  our  hammers  may  well  be 
employed,  and  with  care  fine  specimens  of  fossil  leaves  may 
be  obtained.  These  are  usually  Sycamores  (Platantis)^  but 
others  can  be  found  by  searching  for  them,  and  in  Cook's 
Inlet  some  fifty  species  have  been  collected,  some  of  which 
are  common  to  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Northern  Europe 
and  Siberia,  showing  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  part  of 
the  world  was  covered  with  a  rich  and  verdant  forest,  and 
the  temperature  was  about  that  of  Virginia.  '  This  was  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  hairy  elephant,  who  lived  in  colder 
times.  It  grew  at  last  too  cold  for  him,  however,  and  his 
bones  and  teeth  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  country,  on 
the  surface,  and  usually  much  decayed.  His  remains  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  masses  of  ice  (not  glaciers) 
which  fringe  the  Siberian  coasts,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  as  if  he  had  wandered  into  an  enormous  re- 
frigerator and  been  frozen  into  it. 

You  will  look  in  vain  here  for  the  familiar  drift  boulders, 
so  common  in  the  stone  fences  of  New  England.  What  was 
going  on  during  the  glacial  period  in  the  Yukon  Territory 
is  a  mystery.  There  were  no  glaciers  there,  for  their  traces 
are  entirely  wanting. 
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The  sun  is  now  on  the  point  of  retiring  for  the  night,  al- 
though it  is  barely  three  o'clock,, and  the  sight  of  the  tall 
caches,  like  corncribs,  which  mark  the  position  of  the  village 
for  which  we  are  bound,  is  not  unwelcome ;  for  thirty  miles 
on  snowshoes  is  a  good  day's  tramp,  especially  for  the  first 
time.  In  a  few  minutes  we  are  seated  in  one  of  the  com- 
fortable underground  houses  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
the  friendly  Eskimo.  Perhaps  some  summer's  day,  reader, 
we  will  try  our  luck  together  again. 
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The  opportunity  of  copying  a  number  of  colored  figures  by 
Abbot,  hitherto  unpublished,  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  our  native  moths.  The  Lepidoptera,  both  butter- 
flies and  moths  (especially  the  former,  from  their  constant 
presence  by  day)  from  their  beauty  and  grace,  have  always 
been  the  favorites  among  amateur  entomologists,  and  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  works  have  been  published  in  which 
their  forms  and  gorgeous  colors  are  represented  in  the  best 
style  of  natural  history  art.  We  need  only  mention  the 
folio  volume  of  Madam  Merian  of  the  last  century,  Harris's 
Aurelian,  the  works  of  Cramer,  Stoll,  Drury,  Hijbner,  Hors- 
field,  Doubleday  and  Westwood,  and  several  others,  as  com- 
prising the  most  luxurious  and  costly  entomological  works. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  John  Abbot  went  from 
London  and  spent  several  years  in  Georgia,  rearing  the 
larger  and  more  showy  butterflies  and  moths,  and  painting 
them  in  the  larva,  chrysalis  and  adult,  or  imago,  stage. 
These  drawings  he  sent  to  London  to  be  sold.  Many  of  them 
were  collected  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Rarer  Lepi- 
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dopterous  Insects  of  Georgia,  collected  from  the  Observa- 
tions of  John  Abbot,  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  Feed.** 
London,  1797.  2  vols.,  fol.  Besides  these  two  rare  vol- 
umes there  are  sixteen  folio  volumes  of  drawings  by  Abbot 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  plate  given  with 
this  article  is  selected  from  a  thick  folio  volume  of  similar 
drawings  presented  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum to  Professor  Asa  Gray,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  opportunity  of  figuring  the  transformations 
before  unknown  of  over  a  dozen  moths,  whose  names  are 
given,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  present  state  of  oiw  knowledge, 
in  the  explanation  of  the  plate. 

The  study  of  insects  possesses  most  of  its  interest  when 
we  observe  their  habits  and  transformations.  Caterpillars 
are  always  to  be  found,  and  with  a  little  practice  are 
easy  to  raise,  and  we  would  advise  any  one  desu'ous  of  be- 
ginning the  study  of  insects  to  take  up  the  butterflies  and 
moths.  They  are  perhaps  easier  to  study  than  any  other 
group  of  insects,  and  are  more  ornamental  in  the  cabinet. 
As  a  scientific  study  we  would  recommend  it  to  ladies  as 
next  to  botany  in  interest  and  the  ease  in  which  specimens 
may  be  collected  and  examined.  The  example  of  IVIadam 
Merian,  and  several  ladies  in  this  country  who  have  greatly 
aided  science  by  their  well  filled  cabinets,  and  thorough  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  various  species  and  their  transform- 
ations, is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  from  their 
followers.  Though  the  moths  are  easy  to  study  compared 
with  the  bees,  flies,  beetles  and  bugs,  and  neuroptera,  yet 
many  questions  of  great  interest  in  philosophical  entomology 
have  been  answered  by  our  knowledge  of  their  structure  and 
mode  of  growth.  The  great  works  of  Herold  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  caterpillar;  of  Lyonet  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Cossus;  of  Newport  on  that  of  the  Sphinx,  both  in  their 
various  stages ;  and  of  Siebold  on  the  parthenogenesis  of 
insects,  especially  of  Psyche  heliXj  are  proofs  that  the  moths 
have  engaged  some  of  the  master  minds  in  science. 
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The  study  of  the  transformations  of  the  moths  is  also  of 
great  importance  to  one  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the 
questions  concerning  the  growth  and  metamorphosis  and  ori- 
gin of  animals.  We  should  remember  that  the  very  words 
•* metamorphosis"  and  "transformation,"  now  so  generally  ap- 
plied  to  other  groups  of  animals  and  used  in  philosophical 
botany,  were  first  suggested  by  those  who  observed  that 
the  moth  and  butterfly  attain  their  maturity  only  by  passing 
through  wonderi^ul  changes  of  form  and  modes  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all  animals  pass  through 
some  sort  of  a  metamorphosis  is  very  recent  in  physiology. 
Moreover  the  fact  that  these  morphological  eras  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  animal  accord  most  unerringly  with  the  gra- 
dation of  forms  in  the  tjpe  of  which  it  is  a  member,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  eminent  physiologist  Von  Baer.  Up  to  this 
time  the  true  significance  of  the  luxuriance  and  diversity  of 
larval  forms  had  never  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of 
systematists  in  entomology. 

What  can  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  putting  on 
and  taking  oflT  of  caterpillar  habilaments,  or  in  other  words, 
the  process  of  moulting,  with  the  frequent  changes  in  orna- 
mentation, and  the  seeming  fastidiousness  and  queer  fancies 
and  strange  conceits  of  these  young  and  giddy  insects  seem 
hidden  and  mysterious  to  human  observation.  Indeed,  few 
care  to  spend  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  observe  the 
insect  through  its  transformations;  and  that  done,  if  only 
the  larva  of  the  perfect  insect  can  be  identified  and  its 
form  sketched  how  much  was  gained !  A  truthful  and  cir- 
cumstantial biography  in  all  its  relations  of  a  single  insect 
has  yet  to  be  written. 

We  should  also  apply  our  knowledge  of  the  larval  forms 
of  insects  to  the  details  of  their  classification  into  families  and 
genera,  constantly  collating  our  knowledge  of  the  early 
stages  with  the  structural  relations  that  accompany  them  in 
the  perfect  state. 

The  simple  form  of  the  caterpillar  seems  to  be  a  concen- 
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tration  of  the  characters  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  presents 
easy  characters  hy  which  to  distinguish  the  minor  groups ; 
and  the  relative  rank  of  the  higher  divisions  will  only  be 
definitely  settled  when  their  forms  and  methods  of  transform- 
ation are  thoroughly  known.  Thus,  for  example,  in  two 
groups  of  the  large  Attacus-like  moths,  which  are  so  amply 
illustrated  in  Dr.  Harris's  "Treatise  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation ;"  if  we  take  the  different  forms  of  the  caterpillars 
of  the  Tau  moth  of  Europe,  which  are  figured  by  Godart  and 
Duponchel,  we  find  that  the  very  young  larva  has  four  horn- 
like processes  on  the  front,  and  four  on  the  back  part  of  the 
body.  The  full  grown  larva  of  the  Kegalis  moth,  of  the 
Southern  states,  is  very  similarly  ornamented.  It  is  an  em- 
bryonic form,  and  therefore  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Tau  moth. 
Multiply  these  horns  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  lessen 
their  size,  and  crown  them  with  hairs,  and  we  have  our  Jo 
moth,  so  destnictive  to  corn.  Xow  take  off  the  hairs,  elong- 
ating and  thinning  out  the  tubercles,  and  make  up  the  loss  by 
the  increased  size  of  the  worm,  and  we  have  the  caterpillar 
of  our  common  Cecropia  moth.  Again,  remove  the  naked 
tubercles  almost  wholly,  smooth  off  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  contract  its  length,  thus  giving  a  greater  convexitj'  and 
angularity  to  the  rings,  and  we  have  before  us  the  larva  of 
the  stiitely  Luna  moth  that  tops  this  royal  family.  Here  are 
certain  criteria  for  placing  these  insects  before  our  minds  in 
the  order  that  nature  has  placed  them.  We  have  here  cer- 
tiiin  facts  for  determining  which  of  these  throe  insects  is 
highest  and  which  lowest  in  the  scale,  when  we  see  the  larva 
of  the  Luna  moth  throwin«:  off  succossivelv  the  lo  and  Ce- 
cropia  forms  to  take  on  its  own  higher  features.  So  that 
there  is  a  meaning  in  all  this  shifting  of  insect  togge^J^ 

This  is  but  an  example  of  the  many  ways  in  which  both 
pleasure  and  mental  profit  may  be  realized  from  the 
thoughtful  study  of  caterpillar  life. 

In  collecting  butterflies  and  moths  for  cabinet  specimens, 
one  needs  a  gauze  net  a  foot  and  half  deep,  with  the  wire 
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frame  a  foot  in  diameter;  a  bottle  containing  a  parcel  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  gummed  on  the  side,  in  which  to  kill 
the  moths,  which  should  at  once  be  pinned  in  a  cork-lined 
collecting  box  carried  in  the  coat  pocket.  The  captures 
should  be  spread  and  dried  on  a  grooved  setting  board,  and 
a  cabinet  formed  of  cork-lined  boxes  or  drawers ;  or  as  a  sul)- 
stitute  for  cork,  frames  with  paper  tightly  stretched  over 
them  may  be  used,  or  corn,  or  palm-pith.  Caterpillars  should 
be  preserved  in  spirits,  or  glycerine  with  a  little  spirits,  or 
strong  salt  and  water,  while  some  ingeniously  empty  the 
skins  and  inflate  them  over  a  flame  so  that  they  may  be 
pinned  by  the  side  of  the  adult. 


KXFLANATION   OF  PLATE  2. 

Fig.  1.  Eustixis  pupula  llubner,  female;   la,  larva,  16,  pupa.    Feeds  on 

Sideronytum  Unaz. 
Fig.  2.  Ccelodasys  biguUatus  Pack.,  male;  2a,  larva;  Sa,  pupa.    Feeds  on 

Ipomea  coccinea. 
Fig.  3.  Dryopteris,  probably  undescrlbed,  female;  3a,  larva;  36,  pupa. 

Feeds  on  Viburnum  nudum, 
Ffg.  4.  Acontia  metallica  Grote,  male ;   4a,  larva ;  46,  pupa.    Feeds  on 

Hibiscus  palustris. 
Fig.  5.  Homoptera  edusa  (I)rury).    5a,  larva;    5/;,  pupa.    The  plant  on 

which  it  feeds  is  not  named. 
Fig.  6.  ITyperetiSf  species  not  known,  female ;  Ca,  larva ;  6&,  pupa.    Feeds 

on  a  species  of  Azalea. 
Fig.  7.  Boarmia,  species  not  known,  female;  7b,  larva;  7a,  pupa.    Feeds 

on  Helenium, 
Fig.  8.  Acidalia,  species  unknown.    8a,  larva;  8&,  pupa.    Feeds  on  Tril- 
lium, 
F'lS'O'  JSerminia,    species    not    identified,   male;    9a,   larva;    96,  pupa. 

Feeds  on  Rhexia  mariana. 
Fig.  10.  Helia  cemulalia  (lltibner)  ?  female ;  10a,  larva ;  106,  pupa.     Feeds 

on  Phlox  speciosa. 
Fig.  11.  An  unknown  species  of  Phalcenidcej  male;  11a,  larva;  116,  pupa. 

Feeds  on  Coreopsis, 
Fig.  12.  A  species  of  Botys,  male;    12a,  larva;    12&,  pupa.    Feeds  on 

fyomea. 
Fig.  13.  A  species  of  Botys,  female;  13a,  larva;  I3b,  pupa.    Feeds  on  a 

species  of  Crotalaria, 


REVIEWS. 

Modern  Ideas  of  Deuivation.*  —  This  felicitous  title  heads  an  equallj 
expressive  and  concise  summary  of  the  various  theories  on  the  origin  of 
species,  treated  by  the  strong  hand  of  an  accomplished  and  veteran 
observer. 

Professor  Dawson  recognizes  that  Darwin  has  given  form  and  cobe- 
rency  to  researches  upon  the  origin  of  species,  but  omits  one  very  impor- 
tant consideration,  to  which  we  think  the  greatest  effect  of  his  book  is  due. 
The  novel  and  exact  methods  of  Investigation,  the  analytical  character 
of  the  book  powerfully  influenced  a  much  larger  class  of  minds  than 
those  who  heartily  accepted  the  theory  of  a  struggle  for  existence.  The 
doctrine  of  natural  selection  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  the  mode  of 
study  which  it  inaugurated  began  a  new  era  In  the  history  of  natural  sci- 
ences and  is  already  producing  results  of  great  value. 

The  author  begins  his  review  with  Professor  Owen,  but  succeeds  no 
better  than  his  predecessors  in  the  same  fleld,  and  is  forced  finally  to  de- 
duce his  opinions  from  the  oracular  manner  in  which  that  distinguished 
anatomist  writes  of  certain  animals  as  being  "made,"  "formed,"  or 
"brought  forth."  Professor  Huxley  gets  a  well  deserved  and  very  sar- 
castic notice  for  his  late  attempt  to  prove  the  theory  of  derivation  by  "a 
series  of  cleverly  arranged  transitions,"  between  some  of  the  larger  fossil 
reptiles  (Iguanodons)  and  the  ostriches.  "Yet,"  writes  Professor  Daw- 
son, "  he  could  not  have  placed  together  any  two  members  of  the  supposed 
series  witliout  conviucin;;  any  naturalist  that  an  enormous  gap  had  to  be 
filled  between  them."  The  views  of  Darwin  are  summed  up  as  follows : 
"That  all  organized  beings  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence;  that 
in  this  struggle  certain  varieties  arise,  which,  being  better  suited  to  the 
conditions,  prosper  and  multiply  more  than  others :  that  this  amounts  to 
a  *  Natural  Selection,*  similar  in  kind  to  the  artificial  selection  of  breeders 
of  stoci(;  that  members  of  the  same  species  Isolated  from  each  other 
and  subjected  to  struggles  of  difierent  kinds,  will  in  process  of  time 
become  speclflcally  distinct." 

Professor  Dawson  objects  to  this  theory  for  several  reasons.  The  most 
important  are  that  "  conditions  which  involve  a  struggle  for  existence 
are  found  by  experience  to  result  in  deterioration  and  final  extinction 
rather  than  improvement,  and  are  directly  opposed  to  those  employed  by 
breeders  for  their  purposes,"  and  tliat  the  possibilities  of  geological  his- 
tory are  exceeded  by  the  enormous  time  demanded  by  Darwin  for  accom- 
plishing the  developmental  change  from  one  species  to  another. 

Seemingly  no  worse  or  more  contradictory  comparison  could  be  made 

*  Modern  Ideas  of  Derivation.  B7  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.  Canadian  NaturalMi 
Vol.  Iv,  No.  2.    June,  18G9. 
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than  that  between  the  laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of  character- 
istics among  races  perpetually  clashing  in  the  '*  straggle  for  existence," 
and  those  influencing  the  production  of  difl'erent  breeds  among  animals 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  animal  breeder.  We,  however,  think  that 
Professor  Dawson  would  find  it  difficult  to  establish  the  truth  of  this 
very  important  proposition,  that  the  conditions  Involving  a  struggle  for 
existence  necessarily  lead  to  extinction.  Darwin  himself  has  shown  that 
it  leads  to  the  extinction  of  those  races  which  are  not  possessed  of  cer- 
tain advantages,  and  that  It  cannot  according  to  physiological  laws  do 
otherwise  than  develop  in  a  higher  degree  those  points  or  changes  In  the 
favored  races  which  enabled  them  to  gain  their  first  victories  over  their 
weaker  brothers. 

The  last  objection,  with  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  demanded  for  spe- 
cific changes  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  is  becoming  stronger 
every  day.  Deep  sea  dredgings  have  shown  us  that  computations  of 
geological  time,  based  upon  the  thickness  of  rocks,  and  the  presence  of 
difl'erent  assemblages  of  animals  or  faunae  in  successive  beds  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  These  explorations  have  detected  the  presence  of  very 
distinct  faunae  dependent  upon  changes  of  temperature,  and  very  difl'erent 
rocks  in  the  course  of  formation  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 
Thus  it  no  longer  becomes  necessary  to  account  for  the  change  from 
one  fossil  fauna  to  another,  as  we  pass  from  one  stratum  or  bed  to  an- 
other In  geological  time,  by  imagining  the  lapse  of  ages  and  a  corres- 
ponding modification  of  the  organization  of  the  animals  included  in  the 
lowest  bed.  A  simple  change  of  fourteen  degrees  Fahrenheit  may  pos- 
sibly make  the  diflference  between  a  limestone  composed  entirely  of 
organic  remains,  and  a  sandstone  containing  the  fossil  remnants  of  a 
totally  distinct  fauna,  though  both  of  these  may  have  been  composed  of 
contemporaneous  animals.* 

The  author's   remarks  upon   Professor  Cope's  late  paper  before  the 

American  Association  so  well  expresses  the  substance  of  the  new  theory 

of  derivation  that  we  quote  them  in  full : 

**  Tlie  last  of  these  hypotheses  which  I  shall  notice,  and.  In  my  Tiew,  the  most  promlsln^r  of 
tliem  aU,  Is  one  which  has  recently  been  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Edward  D.  Cope  in  a  memoir  on 
the  *  Origin  of  Genera,*  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,!  and 
which  l8  based  on  the  well  known  analogy  between  embryonic  changes,  ranic  In  the  zoological 
scale  and  geological  succession.  It  may  be  illnstrated  by  the  remarkable  and  somewhat  start- 
ling fact,  that  while  no  authenticated  case  exists  of  animals  changing  ft-om  one  species  to  an- 
other, they  are  known  to  change  from  one  genus  or  family  to  another,  and  this  without  losing 
their  Individuality.  Professor  Dumerll,  of  Paris,  and  Professor  Marsh,  of  New  Haven,  have 
recently  directed  attention  to  the  fhct  that  species  of  Siredon,  reptiles  of  the  lakes  of  the 
Rucky  Mountains  of  Mexico,  and  which,  like  our  North  American  Menobranrhus^  retain  their 
gills  during  life,  when  kept  in  captivity  in  a  warmer  temperature  than  that  which  Is  natural 
to  them,  lose  their  gills,  and  pass  into  a  form  hitherto  regarded  as  of  a  different  genus  and 
fkmllT,— the  genna  Amblystoma.  In  this  case  we  may  either  suppose  that  the  Amblystoroa, 
tinder  ooftivorable  circumstances,  has  Its  maturity  and  reproduction  prematurely  induced  be- 

*See  Kecent  Explorations  of  Deep  Sea  Fauna,  by  Al.  E.  VerrUl.    American  Jonmal  of  Sol- 
cnoe  and  Art,  2d  series,  Janaary,  1370. 
tPblUdelphiA,1868. 
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an  Amblystoma,  and  presents  itself  to  the  geologist  when  compared  to 
the  lower  Clymenis  in  the  same  way,  the  only  difference  being  that  In 
this  case  the  characteristics  of  a  different  order  of  animals  are  produced 
by  the  acceleration  of  the  growth,  instead  of  a  distinct  family  and  genus 
merely. 

Other  instances  are  brought  forward  in  the  memoir  referred  to  above 
which  show  the  action  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  when  applied  to  dif- 
ferent species,  and  since  then  other  observations  have  been  made  which 
demonstrate  with  equal  clearness  the  agency  of  the  law  of  acceleration 
in  the  production  of  varieties  and  even  of  individual  differences. 

Thus  one  of  the  best  known  species  of  the  Lower  Lias,  Asteroceras  (Am- 
monites) ohtxisumy  is  divisible  Into  several  varieties.  For  the  sake,  how- 
ever, of  reducing  it  as  much  as  possible  we  will  eliminate  all  of  these  but 
three,  and  consider  only  the  English  specimens  ftom  one  locality,  Lyme 
Begis.  These  have  three  distinct  variations  of  form.  The  first  has  the 
ordinary  rounded  sides  and  abdomen,  with  very  broad  immature  keel  and 
exceedingly  shallow  channels,  while  the  piles  (costse)  are  prominent  and 
round  off  evenly  at  either  end.  The  channels  appear  on  the  last  quarter  of 
the  third,  and  almost  immediately  attain  their  ultimate  adult  depth  and 
aspect  on  the  fourth  volution ;  the  second  has  the  same  peculiarities  in 
the  larger  number  of  individuals,  but  accelerates  them  by  adding  to  the 
depth  of  the  channels  and  the  height  of  the  keel  after  the  fourth  volution, 
producing  thereby  adults  with  deeper  channels  and  more  prominent  keels. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  this  acceleration  in  different  individuals, 
some  having  shallower  channels  than  others. 

The  third  variety  attains  the  adult  characteristics  of  the  most  advanced 
members  of  the  second  variety  on  the  fourth  whorl,  and  on  the  fifth, 
flattens  the  sides.  The  first  and  second  varieties  have  gibbous  or  rounded 
sides,  but  the  third  is  a  transitional  variety,  approximating  to  Asteroceras 
gtellare.  The  accelerations  show  themselves  also  in  the  development  of 
the  pilse ;  the  second  variety  ceasing  to  be  smooth  and  beginning  to  form 
these  lateral  projections  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  first,  and  the  latter 
forms  the  same  parts  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  first  variety. 

This  whole  progress  in  the  form  and  characteristics  of  parts  takes  place 
by  Individual  accelerations.  Thus  In  the  first  variety  we  have  certain  in- 
dividuals which  remain  smooth  longer  than  others  which  nearly  equal  the 
rate  of  growth  observabie  in  the  second  variety,  but  are  retained  In  the 
first  by  the  slower  development  of  the  keel  and  channels.  An  objection 
may  and  probably  wlil  be  made  to  this  view,  that  the  third  Is  really  a  va- 
riety of  Asteroceras  stellare^  and  does  not  belong  to  Asteroceras  obtusum 
at  all.  This  alternative  would  be  even  more  favorable  to  the  theory 
here  advanced  than  that  given  above.  The  difference  is  less  in  all  re- 
spects between  the  third  variety  described  above  and  the  unquestionable 
Asteroceras  obtusum,  than  between  the  former  and  Asteroceras  stellare. 
Therefore  any  estimation  of  the  value  of  tlielr  characteristics  which  would 
join  the  third  variety  to  the  latter  species  must  also  Include  the  former 
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species  as  a  variety  ander  the  same  name.  If  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ries  we  should  be  permitted  to  add  Ammonite8  THtrneri,  which  we  think 
will  perhaps  prove  to  be  merely  a  local  variety  of  A.  obtutumt  the  evi- 
deuce  becomes  additionally  strong.  This  variety,  or  species,  has  ODly  the 
faintest  marks  of  channel  grooves,  even  upon  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth 
volution,  both  upon  the  shell  and  upon  the  cast,  and  in  the  typical  Tur- 
fieri  the  pilse  at  this  age  run  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  keel.  The  septal 
proportions  and  outlines  of  the  lobes  and  cells  are  the  same  as  in  the 
typical  Asieroceraa  obtusumy  and  in  all  respects  it  is  similar  to  that  spe- 
cies, differing  only  in  the  later  or  slower  production  of  the  channels  and 
keel  and  in  its  somewhat  smaller  size. 

A  third  opinion  tliat  all  of  these  were  distinct  species,  may  be  answered 
first,  by  reference  to  tlie  accelerations  in  the  development  of  the  plls  oe- 
curring  between  the  difi*erent  individuals  of  the  first  variety,  which  in 
that  case  become  types  of  varieties,  and,  also,  by  citing  other  species. 
Thus  one  species  of  a  lower  genus  Amioceras  incipienSj  all  the  specimens 
of  which  are  from  one  locality,  fades  by  regular  and  inseparable  grada- 
tions from  specimens  whose  whorls  possess  no  channels  in  the  adult  to 
those  which  have  these  parts  better  defined  even  at  an  early  age  than  in 
the  adult  of  the  third  variety  described  above.  This  position  might  also 
farther  be  strengthened  by  showing  that  this  presence  or  absence  of  chan- 
nels becomes  in  the  Middle  Lias  of  such  importance  that  it  constitutes  a 
generic  distinction  in  the  family  group  {Ilildoceratidce)  which  is  nearest 
allied  to  tliat  wliicli  includes  the  species  referred  to  above,  the  family  of 
DisaKeratidce  (Arietea).  Thus  HiUloceras  {Ammonites  bifrons  and  BTil- 
cottii)  difl*ers  from  Grammoceras  {Amm.  striatulus,  Amm.  Aalense,  etc.) 
principally  in  these  characteristics.* 

The  presence  or  absence  of  channels,  therefore,  or  any  change  of  form 
to  which  the  abdomen  may  be  subjected,  cannot,  to  use  the  terms  of  the 
modern  systematist,  be  considered  as  of  slight  importance  ev6n  though 
we  find  them,  when  first  introduced,  subject  to  simple  varietal  changes  In 
some  species. 

The  limits  of  a  review  do  not  permit  us  to  continue  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Leaving  many  similar  instances,  therefore,  to  appear  in  due 
course  of  publication,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  to  another  series  of  fads.  We  refer  to  the  changes 
w^hich  take  place  during  the  old  age  of  the  individual  and  also  of  the 
group.  They  bear  directly  upon  that  portion  of  Professor  Dawson's  re« 
marks  which  refer  to  the  possibility  of  determining  beforehand  the  Hitnre 
course  of  the  changes  of  a  group,  but  have  been  accidentally  passed  over 
in  silence  by  him.  He  has  also  given  Professor  Cope  the  undivided  credit 
of  disco verina:  the  law  of  acceleration,  whereas  the  memoir  we  have 
referred  to  above,  which  has  escaped  Professor  Dawson*s  notice,  will  re- 
move all  doubt  that  the  aim  of  a  large  part  of  the  investigations  there 
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recorded  is  identical  with  those  of  Professor  Cope*s  more  elaborate  essay. 
We  have  no  desire  for  controversy  and  regard  scientific  claims  as  gener- 
ally speaking  not  worth  contending  for,  but  feel  that  silence,  in  the  present 
instance,  wonld  place  in  a  falbe  light  the  object  of  these  investigations, 
and  vitiate  the  original  value  of  the  results  of  much  labor  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  quotation  below  will  serve  to  justify  these  remarks,  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  us  back  to  the  more  agreeable  and  legitimate  subject 
of  this  review. 

**  This  law "  (of  acceleration)  **  applied  to  such  groups  as  have  been 
mentioned,  produces  a  steady  upward  advance  of  the  complication.  The 
adult  difl'erences  of  the  individuals  or  species  being  absorbed  into  the 
young  of  succeeding  species ;  these  last  must  necessarily  add  to  them  by 
growth,  greater  differences  which  in  turn  become  embryonic,  and  so  on ; 
but  when  the  same  law  acts  upon  some  series  whose  individuals  alter  the 
shell  in  old  age,  precisely  the  reverse  occurs,  and  a  general  decline  takes 
place.  The  old  age  characteristics  in  due  course  of  time  or  structure, 
become  embryonic  and  tinally  afl'cct  the  entire  aspect  of  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  series."*  In  other  words  there  are  certain  degradational 
characteristics  first  found  in  the  old  age  of  the  shell,  which  are  inherited 
at  earlier  periods  by  species  standing  higher  in  the  series,  just  as  the 
adult  characteristics  are  inherited  by  them  in  the  young.  Thus  the  deg- 
radation and  ultimate  extinction  of  groups  of  animals  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  law  of  acceleration  quite  as  accurately  as  their  rise  and  pro- 
gress in  organization. 

These  degradational  tendencies  bring  about  in  the  old  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual quite  a  close  resemblance  to  its  own  young,  f  and  in  the  group 
their  inherited  influence  may  be  traced  to  its  ultimate  results  in  the  pecu- 
liar unrolled  shells  of  the  Cretaceous  Ammonites,  which  are,  form  for 
form,  the  same  as  those  of  the  earlier  Nautiloids  in  the  older  formations. 
In  other  respects  also  the  aberrant  Ammonoids  of  the  Cretaceous  may  be 
shown  to  be  degraded  species;  in  their  simpler  septa  when  compared 
with  the  normal  formed  ammonites,  having  in  the  adult  only  the  six  lobes 
of  the  young,  and  in  their  ornamentation,  and  simple,  rounded,  keeless 
and  channelless  whorls. 

Thus  the  retardation  of  development  which  is  invoked  to  account  for 
the  tendency  of  species  to  return  to  forms  analogous  with  those  with 
which  they  began;  or,  in  other  words,  to  complete  cycles  either  as  a 
series  or  in  geological  time,  becomes  only  another  phase  of  the  law  of  ac- 
celeration. The  very  complete  analogy,  to  say  the  least,  which  exists 
between  the  life  of  a  group  and  that  of  an  individual  member  points  very 
decidedly  to  some  law  that  governs  alike  the  growth  and  decline  of  the 
individual  and  the  group  to  which  it  may  belong.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence may,  and  probably  does  as  well  as  physical  circumstances  strongly 
influence  the  action  of  this  law,  but  that  it  has  no  controlling  influence  is 

•  **  On  the  ParalelUsm,*'  etc.,  p.  232. 
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proved,  we  think,  b;  tbo  tact  that  dcgrudBtional  or  scdIIo  U 
Inherited. 

Id  tills  conncctloQ  I  would  suggest  tbst  the  TurrlUltes  and  oilier  i 
spiral  sheilH,  will  ultlmalelf  be  found  to  be  the  legll.linate  dcscrndaod 
the  dcrormed  TurrlUltes  described  by  D'Orblgny  IVoiu  Uie  Lower  I 
beds.    It  Is  non  generally  ochuowtedged  by  European  writers 
forms  are  discotdul  ammoDites  Ihut  have  departed  from  the  usual  fl 
of  growth  eomtnon  to  their  species,  and  iiisteud  of  revolving  oln 
the  Biime  plane  the  whorl  has  become  slightly  assy  metrical,  and  UiiM 
gun  to  form  the  assymmetrical   spiral  of  the  genus   TurrUlltes. 
tendency  Is  quite  commau  with  the  septa  of  IVloCfrat  ptOohotvMM 
otiier  speclen.  nod  In  the  shell,  alao,  but  is  so  lUlntly  expressed  thiSfl 
dlfflcnlt  to  dlstlugalsh  from  the  effects  of  compression.    If  this  m 
Instancea  of  a  similar  kind  be  Qnully  substantiated  we  have  bero  sUI 
other  application  of  the  law  of  acceleration  to  characrerlaiica, 
maturallsto  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  call  deformities. 

According  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  only  fttvored  r 
prolong  their  existence  by  perpetually  inheriting  the  advantages 
•ncestors,  and  certainly  the  dogradational  characteristics  as  displftj 
kU  the  terminal  species  of  the  ammonolds  cannot  be  eipluined  In  t 
way.  Here  also  we  have  the  limilation  of  the  cycle  of  clmngfS  or  varU- 
tlons,  of  which  a  species  or  form  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable,  nt  lca«t 
purtlally  accounted  for;  and  as  Professor  Dawson  and  others  bave 
pointed  oul,  the  theory  of  DStanit  selection  makes  no  provision  tar  sucb 
restrictions.  Reversion  cannot  be  called  upon  to  explain  i.be  rctam  i.t 
the  Nautlloid  hem*  lu  the  Ammouolds  of  the  Cretaceous,  berfloie  th<7 
abov  Ibe  eObct  of  traceable  Inherited  choraclerlstles  continually  ■ 
mentlng  In  force,  and  because  these  are  senile  to  the  group,  and  a 
more  rcverslonsry  than  the  old  age  of  the  indivldaal  is  a  reversion  t 
own  youuger  state.  They  are  oceompllBhed  by  methods  oppoted  tl 
metamurphoses  ocensioned  by  the  progress  of  the  group  In  bi 
by  growth  in  the  Individual.  They  take  place  by  a  grudiial  suppM 
or  atrophy  of  the  adult  characteristics  In  the  IndlvldUDl.  and  lu  tbo  g 
by  an  unrolling  of  the  closely  colled  and  deeply  Involute  whirl  a 
Jnrasfllc  Ammonites,  and  they  occupy  the  polar  extreme  of  utractar^fl 
lift  In  both  cases. 

We  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  Professor  Dawson  doeo  not  w 
commit  himself  to  the  new  theory,  but  regards  it  as  "  lioldlng  fiirthl 
most  promising  line  of  Investigation"  ss  yet  advanci^d.    Thungh  A«a4 
aatUor  of  the  theory  In  common  with  Professor  Cope,  we  cannot  reAlM  U 
endorse  Profbasor  Dawson's  .indgment  as  regards  this  ilecltlon  al«o. 
law  certainly  explains  much  which  has  been  hitherto  tnexp11«ab)akj| 
nntll  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  mudiOed  by  physical  c 
liBps  nalurut  selection,  be  f^lly  understand,  an  unprejudiced  mlod  O 
eonslder  It  as  enpable  of  clearing  awny  all  onr  present  dUDcumi 
gives  us,  perhaps  the  means  of  asserting  that  the  pliullcltjr  of  c 
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have  certain  limits;  that  variations  can  arise  ft*om  nntural  selection,  or 
physical  changes,  only  when  these  act  in  given  directions  and  for  a  given 
time,  after  the  expiration  of  which*  whether  In  the  individual  or  the 
group,  if  sudden  death  do  not  intervene,  all  changes  must  be  degrada- 
tional  in  character.  Physical  causes,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  can 
no  longer  improve  the  vitiated  organization  when  it  has  passed  this 
period.  Its  death  is  decreed  as  certainly  as  its  line  of  developmental 
changes  must  have  been  before  it  was  born,  and  whatever  agency  other 
laws  may  have,  they  can  only  act  with  more  or  less  force  and  velocity  in 
these  predetermined  paths  of  progress  and  decline,  or  cut  them  short  by 
the  destruction  of  the  organization.  —  A.  Hyatt. 

The  Torkey  Botanical  Club,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Its  Presi- 
dent and  Nestor,  meets  at  the  Herbarium  in  Columbia  College,  began 
with  the  year  to  issue  its  **  Bulletin,"  in  monthly  numbers  of  four  pages 
each.  The  notices  and  memoranda  thus  issued  relate  chiefly  to  the  local 
flora  of  New  York,  which  is  the  special  charge  of  the  Club ;  but  matters 
of  more  than  local  interest  are  touched  upon,  making  it  well  worth  the 
attention  of  our  botanists  throughout  the  country.  For  example,  in  the 
February  number,  Mr.  Leggett,  the  editor,  explains  the  anomaly  of  Lepi- 
dium  Virginicnm  having  accumbent  cotyledons,  contrary  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  species,  showing  that  what  may  be  termed  the  petioles  of  the  flat 
cotyledons,  in  line  with  the  radicle,  and  in  which  the  bend  is  made,  are  in 
the  position  answering  to  incumbent,  and  so  the  cotyledons  take  the  ac- 
cumbent position  by  a  twist  of  ninety  degrees.  The  "  Bulletin  '*  is  fur- 
nished, upon  application  to  the  editor,  224  East  Tenth  street,  New  York, 
for  a  dollar  a  year,  or  seven  copies  for  flve  dollars. 

.  Fossil  Plants  fuom  the  West.*  —  This  report  closes  Dr.  Hayden*s 
report  reviewed  by  us  in  March,  1870.  By  some  oversight  we  conftised  it 
with  a  former  paper  of  Professor  Newberry,  and  thus  passed  by  some 
of  the  most  important  results  of  the  explorations.  The  flrst  portion  is 
a  general  review  of  the  geolojry  of  North  America,  and  as  these  govern- 
ment reports,  notwithstanding  their  wide  distribution,  generally  have  but 
few  non-scientiflc  readers,  we  shall  republish  this  for  the  benefit  of  our 
subscribers  in  some  succeeding  number. 

The  chapter  on  the  *'  Cretaceous  Flora"  gives  a  concise  summary  of  the 
various  government  expeditions  which  have  made  collections  of  the 
plants  of  this  period.  The  conclusions  reached  are  identical  with  those 
which  we  have  already  quoted  in  the  review  referred  to  above  in  March, 
1869,  page  41. 

Among  the  Miocene  plants  Dr.  Newberry  finds  Onoclea  sensihiliSy  a 
species  undistinguishable  cither  from  the  living  forms  of  this  species  or 
those  found  in  Europe,  only  on  the  island  of  Mull,  off"  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  This  and  the  large  number  of  other  Identical  raiocene  species, 
lead  to  the  inference  that  North  America  and  Europe  were  connected  by 

•Report  on  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Plants.    By  Professor  J.  8.  Newberry. 
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an  intermediate  continent.  *<  If  this  inference  should  be  conflrmed  bjr 
ftiturc  observations,  vre  should  then  see  how  the  eocene  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical flora  of  Europe  was  crowded  off  the  stage  by  the  tropical  ilora 
of  the  mioccne,  which  latter  accompanying  a  depression  of  temperatore, 
had  migrated  ft'om  America,  while  the  eocene  flora  had  retreated  sooth 
and  east,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  living  Indo-Australian  flora, 
characterized  by  its  Hakeas,  Dryandrece,  Eucalypti,  etc.,  etc.,  which  form 
so  conspicuous  an  element  in  the  eocene  flora  of  Europe."  Instances  In 
which  the  mioccne  flora  occurs  on  the  McKenzie  River,  Disco  Island, 
Iceland,  and  the  Island  of  Mull  are  then  brought  forward  to  show  that 
this  land  connection  must  have  occurred  to  the  northward,  and  that  the 
country  was  then  in  possession  of  a  milder  climate  than  now  reigns  in 
the  same  latitude. 

In  discussing  the  causes  which  produced  this  difference  of  climate 
Professor  Newberry  gives  his  adherence  to  none  in  particular,  but  thinks 
that  the  deflection  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  be  the  most  natural  method 
and  at  the  same  time  places  an  objection  in  the  path  of  the  astronomical 
theorists,  which  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  combat.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers  that  many  of  the  geologists  of  the  day  account  for 
the  former  presence  of  a  warm  climate  in  the  Arctic  region,  by  supposing 
that  the  earth  has,  in  former  times,  passed  through  a  warmer  region  in 
space.  This  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  the  cause  in  the  present  instance; 
for  any  *'  cosmical  cause,  producing  a  general  elevation  of  temperature 
on  the  earth's  surface,  would  have  given  us  a  tropical  flora  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  whereas  we  And  in  the  mioccne  flora  there,  as  yet  no  tropical 
plants." 

Relations  op  the  Rocks  in  the  Vicinity  op  Boston.*  —  Professor 
Shaler  regards  all  the  syenites  of  this  vicinity  as  of  sedimentary  origin, 
and  rejects  the  old  theory  of  their  Plutonic  origin.  In  this  he  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  late  discoveries  of  the  £oz6on  in  this  vicinity,  and  by  the 
researches  of  Professor  T.  S terry  Hunt,  published  in  the  last  number  of 
the  **  American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  section  of  the  rocks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Qulncy  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  layer  of 
quartzites  ''to  the  north  of  the  Qulncy  Syenite  Hills,  a  hidden  section  of 
about  three  hundred  feet  thickness,  and  the  Braintree  series  of  two  hun- 
dred feet.  Another  section  of  the  Chesnut  Hill  Reservoir  Is  also  de- 
scribed, composed  of  Cambridge  slates  for  seven  hundred  feet,  Roxbury 
conglomerate  for  ten  feet,  thirty  feet  more  of  slate  and  conglomerate 
again  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  Charles  River  flats  in  Brighton,  when 
they,  give  place  to  a  sandstone. 

*  Abstract  of  Some  Remarks  on  the  Relations  of  the  Rockn  In  the  Vicinity  of  Bocton.  Bf 
N.  S.  Sbaler.    Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Illst.,  vol.  xlil.    Dec.  3, 1S69.    Pamph.,  pp.  7. 
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On  the  Fkrtiuzation  of  Grasses.  — In  gently  flowing  rivers  of  tropi- 
cal America  grow  many  flne  aquatic  grasses,  species  of  Luziola,  Oryza, 
Leersia,  etc.  Thie  following  note  Is  from  my  journal  under  date  of  De- 
cember, 1849,  when  threading  in  my  canoe  among  the  islands  of  the 
Trombetas :  —  **  This  channel  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  a  beautiful  grass 
—  a  species  of  Luziola  —  growing  in  deep  water,  and  standing  out  of  it 
two  or  three  feet.  The  large  male  flowers,  of  the  most  delicate  pink, 
streaked  with  deep  purple,  and  with  six  long  yellow  stamens  hanging  out 
of  them,  were  disposed  in  a  lax  terminal  panicle ;  while  the  slender  green 
female  flowers  grew  on  the  bristle-like  branches  of  much  smaller  panicles 
springing  from  the  inflated  sheaths  of  the  leaves  that  clothed  the  stem. 
As  the  Indians  disturbed  the  grassy  fringe  with  the  movement  of  their 
paddles,  the  pollen  fell  from  the  antlers  in  showers,"  and  would,  doubt- 
less, some  of  it,  attain  the  female  flowers  disposed  for  its  reception. 

A  parallel  case  to  the  above  is  that  of  the  common  Maize  (ZeaMays  L.), 
where  the  male  flowers  are  borne  in  a  long  terminal  raceme  or  panicle, 
and  the  female  flowers  are  densely  packed  on  spikes  springing  from  the 
leaf-axils.  Here  the  male  flowers  must  plainly  expand  before  the  pollen 
contained  in  their  anthers  can  be  shed  on  the  female  organs  below, 
whether  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  plant.  That  there  are  frequent 
cross-marriages  in  Maize  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  varieties  in  culti- 
vation in  countries  where  it  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  as  in  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  where  nine  kinds,  varyiug  in  the  color  of  the  grain  (through 
white,  yellow,  and  brown,  to  black),  in  its  size,  consistence,  and  flavor, 
are  commonly  cultivated ;  besides  many  others  less  generally  known. 

In  Pharus  acaber  (H.  B.  K.)  another  tall  broad-leaved  grass,  the  spike- 
lets  stand  by  twos  on  the  spike  —  a  sessile  female  splkelet,  and  a  stalked 
male  spikelet. 

In  the  flne  forest  grasses  of  the  genus  Olyra,  whereof  some  species,  such 
as  O.  micrantha  (H.  B.  K.),  rise  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  have  lanceolate 
leaves  above  three  Inches  broad,  and  a  large  terminal  panicle,  with  capil- 
lary branches,  like  those  of  our  Aira  ccespUosa^  it  is  the  lower  flowers 
that  are  male,  with  large  innate  (not  versatile)  anthers,  and  the  upper 
that  are  female,  with  two  large  stigmas,  that  are  either  dichotomously 
divided,  or  clad  with  branched  hairs,  thus  exposing  a  wider  surface  to 
the  access  of  the  pollen.  And  as  the  panicle  is  often  pendulous,  many  of 
the  male  flowers,  although  placed  lower  down  the  axis,  are  actually  sus- 
pended over  the  terminal  female  flowers. 

It  is  generally  to  be  remarked  of  declinous  grasses,  that  either  the  male 
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flowers  are  very  nnmeroas,  as  In  Zea  Mays,  or  the  stamens  are  tnaltiplied 
in  each  male  flower,  as  in  Fariana,  Leersia,  Gnadua,  etc. ;  or  the  stl^cniatlc 
apparatus  of  the  female  flowers  is  enlarged,  so  as  almost  to  insiire  im- 
pregnation, as  in  Oljra  and  Tripsacum. 

In  the  Bambuseffi  I  have  gathered,  belonging  to  the  genera  Goadna, 
Mcrostachys,  and  Chnsquea,  the  flowers  are  more  or  less  polyjramoiu, 
and  the  stamens  of  the  male  flowers  often  doubled.  But  there  is  scarcely 
a  genus  in  the  whole  order  which  is  not  described  as  having  some  flowers 
by  abortion,  neuter  or  male,  and  especially  those  that  have  biflorous 
spikelets,  such  as  the  Panicese.  Some  grasses,  of  normally  hermaphro- 
dite genera,  are  not  unfrequently  truly  unisexual,  such  as  certain  species 
of  Andropogon.  I  have  occasionally  seen  panicles  of  Orthocladns  rati- 
floras  (Nees),  a  grass  peculiar  to  the  Amazon,  quite  destitute  of  stamens, 
and  therefore  purely  female. 

To  come  home  to  our  own  country:  Is  all  the  pollen  wasted  that  a 
touch  or  a  breath  sets  free  from  the  flowers  of  gra.«»ses  in  such  abundance? 
Watch  a  field  of  wheat  in  bloom,  the  heads  swayed  by  the  wind,  lovingly 
kissing  each  other,  and  doubtless  stealing  and  giving  pollen.  Consider, 
too,  that  throughout  Nature,  heat  or  moisture,  or  both,  arc  essential  to 
the  emanation  of  the  impregnating  influence.  In  all  our  Festnces,  as 
well  as  in  Cynodon,  Leersia,  and  some  other  genera,  the  stigmas  are  pro- 
truded from  the  side  or  from  the  base  of  the  flower  at  an  early  stage, 
often  before  the  stamens  of  the  same  flower  are  mature  —  thus  as  It  were 
inviting  cross  fertilization  from  the  more  precocious  stamens  of  other 
plants  which  are  already  shedding  their  pollen. 

All  who  have  gathered  grasses  will  have  remarked  that  some  have  yel- 
low anthers,  others  pink  or  violet  anthers;  and  that  anthers  of  both 
types  of  color  may  co-exist  on  distinct  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  just  as  noticeable  in  tropical  grasses,  and  (with- 
out professing  to  give  a  complete  physiological  explanation  of  It)  this  Is 
what  I  have  observed  respecting  it.  The  walls  of  the  anther-cells  are 
usually  of  some  shade  of  purple,  but  are  so  very  thin  and  pellucid,  that 
when  distended  with  mature  pollen  the  yellow  color  of  the  latter  Is  alone 
visible.  When  the  pollen  Is  discharged,  the  anthers  resume  their  original 
purple  color,  shortly,  however,  to  take  on  the  pallor  or  dlnginess  of 
decay.  Where  the  anthers  emerge  of  a  purple  hue,  and  change  flrom 
that  to  brown,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  have  discharged 
their  pollen  while  still  included  in  the  flower.  These  observations, 
made  without  any  reference  to  the  question  now  in  hand,  require  to 
be  renewed  and  tested :  and  in  them,  as  in  all  that  precedes,  I  ara  open 
to  correction. 

Of  grasses  with  bisexual  flowers,  there  are  two  ways  In  which  the 
ovary  may  be  fertilized,  namely,  either  by  the  pollen  of  Its  own  flower 
(closed  or  open),  or  by  that  of  other  flowers,  after  the  manner  of  the  de- 
cllnous  species.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pollen  may  be  transported  by  the 
wind,  or  in  the  fur  of  animals  (as  I  have  observed  the  seeds  of  Sela^^- 
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ellas  in  Sonth  America),  or  in  the  plnmage  of  birds.  The  agency  of  in- 
sects has  not  been  traced  in  the  fertilization  of  ;>rasscs,  but  may  exist. 
The  little  flies  I  have  seen  on  the  flowers  of  grasses  seemed  bent  on  de- 
positing their  eggs  in  the  nascent  ovaries,  but  may  also  have  aided  in 
cross-fertilization.  In  the  Amazon  Valley  grasses  are  often  invested  by 
ants,  who,  indeed,  leave  nothing  organic  unvisited  throughout  that  vast 
region;  and  they  also,  I  think,  cannot  help  occasionally  transferring 
grains  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another. 

The  flowers  of  Palms  and  Grasses  agree  in  being  usually  small  and 
obscurely  colored,  but  contrast  greatly  in  the  former  being  in  many  cases 
exquisitely  and  strongly  scented,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  usually 
quite  scentless.  The  odor  of  Palm-flowers  often  resembles  that  of  Mig- 
nonette; but  I  think  a  whole  acre  of  that  **  darling"  weed  would  not  emit 
more  perftime  than  a  single  plant  of  the  Fan  Palm  of  the  Hio  Negro 
(Mauritia  Carard  Wallace).  In  approaching  one  of  these  plants  through 
the  thick  forest,  the  sense  of  hearing  would  perhaps  give  the  flrst  notice 
of  its  proximity,  from  the  merry  hum  of  winged  insects  which  its  scented 
flowers  had  drawn  together,  to  feast  on  the  honey,  and  to  transport  the 
pollen  of  the  male  to  the  female  plants ;  for  it  is  chiefly  dioecious  species 
of  Palms  that  have  such  sweet  flowers.  The  absence  of  odoriferous  flow- 
ers ft'om  the  grasses  seems  to  show  that  insect-aid  is  not  needed  for  ef- 
fecting their  fecundation,  but  does  not  render  its  accidental  concurrence  a 
whit  less  unlikely. 

That  grasses,  notwithstanding  their  almost  mathematical  characters, 
vary  much  as  other  plants  do,  is  plain  from  the  multitude  of  osculating 
forms  (in  such  genera  as  Eragrostis,  Panicum,  and  Faspalum),  which  puz- 
zle the  botanist  to  decide  when  to  combine  and  when  to  separate,  in  order 
to  obtain  what  are  called  "good  species."  Hence  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable that  in  grasses,  as  in  other  plants,  variations  of  surrounding 
conditions  induce  corresponding  modifications  of  structure,  and  that 
amongst  the  former  must  be  enumerated  cross  marriages,  however 
brought  about.  If  the  flowers  of  grasses  be  sometimes  fertilized  In  the 
bud,  it  is  probably  exceptional,  like  the  similar  cases  recorded  of  Orchids 
and  many  other  families. 

To  conclude :  the  more  I  ponder  over  existing  evidence,  the  more  I  feel 
convinced  that  in  its  perfect  state  every  being  has  the  sexes  practically 
separated,  and  that  natural  selection  is  ever  tending  to  make  this  separa- 
tion more  complete  and  permanent ;  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  Plato,  that 
the  prototype  even  of  man  was  hermaphrodite,  may  one  day  be  proved  to 
be  a  fact!  —  Dr.  R.  Spruce,  Scientific  Opinion.  [See  his  paper  in  Joum. 
Linn.  Society.] 

PuNGi  ON  Insects.  —  Dr.  Bail  of  Danzig,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  calls 
attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  ftingus  that  are  parasitic  upon  the  larva) 
of  diflTerent  insects,  and  his  investigations  are  of  some  practical  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  a  possible  check  to  the  destruction  of  forest-trees, 
which  goes  on  to  an  enormous  extent  in  North  Germany,  through  the 
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ravages  of  caterpillars.  In  certain  seasons  these  caterpillars  appeared 
to  be  attacked  by  an  epidemic,  their  bodies  being  swollen  to  bursting, 
and  white  threads  being  visible  between  the  rings  of  the  body,  which 
seenoed  to  issue  from  the  body  itself.  In  this  condition  great  nmnben 
were  found  still  clinging  to  the  leaves.  The  destroying  agent  had  been 
identified  by  Dr.  Reichhardt  of  Vienna  as  the  mycelium  of  a  Aingus  which 
he  named  Fmpusa  auUcce.  The  distribution  of  the  Empnsa  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  only  order  of  insects  which  is  not  at  present  known  to  be 
subject  to  their  attacks  being  the  Neuropttra  (dragon  flies,  etc.)  ;  they  are 
known  to  be  parasitic  upon  Coleoptera  (beetles),  Ilymenoptera  (bees,  ants, 
etc.),  Lepidoptera  (butterflies  and  moths),  Diptera  (flies  and  gnats),  Or- 
ihoptera  (crickets,  etc.),  and  aphides,  either  in  the  larva  or  perfect  condi- 
tion, on  water-insects,  and  even  the  same  species  on  amphibia  and  flshet. 
Kot  only  is  their  distribution  over  so  many  diflerent  animals  remarkable, 
but  also  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  their  development  in  the  individoal. 
The  common  house-fly  is,  in  some  years,  destroyed  by  this  parasite  Id 
vast  numl)ers,  and  the  dung-fly  has  been  in  certain  districts  almost  anni- 
hilated. In  the  forests  of  Pomerania  and  Posen  the  caterpillars  have  been 
killed  by  it  in  such  quantities  that  it  may  be  considered  to  have  saved 
the  trees  from  total  destruction.  The  ftingi  which  Dr.  Bail  found  to  be 
the  most  destructive  to  insect  life  were  those  described  by  authors  as 
Curdyceps  militariSf  haria  farinosa,  and  Penicillium  glaucum;  the  two  lat- 
ter forms  he  inclines  to  unite  as  difl'erent  stages  ol  growth  of  the  same 
plant.  —  The  Academy. 

Insect-fertilization  op  Flowers.  —  In  an  article  contributed  to 
**  Scientific  Opinion "  by  Professor  Delpino,  he  passes  from  orchids, 
which  since  Darwin's  work  upon  them  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
this  respect,  to  the  related  families,  one  of  which  is  familiarly  repre- 
sented in  our  gardens  by  the  Canna^  or  Indian  Shot.  Here  the  arrange- 
ments depends  upon  the  viscidity  of  the  pollen,  and  the  bursting  loose  of 
the  style;  the  pollen  is  first  deposited  on  an  expansion  of  the  style, 
whence  it  is  taken  away  by  the  insect,  to  be  deposited  upon  the  stigma 
of  the  flower  next  visited. 

Collected  Notes  on  American  Oaks.  —  Concluded.  A.  De  Candolle, 
In  **Prodromus"  XVI,  2,  1864,  describes  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
species.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  are  American;  of  which 
twenty-nine  are  doubtftjl.  He  admits  Q.  oUvcefonnis  Michx.,  hicdar 
WiUd.,  grisea  Lhm.,  ptmgens  Lbm.,  hastata  Lbm.,  Leana  Nutt.,  as  species. 
Thirteen  species  ftom  Eudlicher's  list  are  made  varieties  of  others;  six- 
teen are  synonyms  of  others.  De  Candolle  proposes  three  new  species: 
Q.  Lindeni  (collected  in  New  Grenada  in  1842,  by  Linden),  IFi«7^«en<(1846, 
in  New  Mexico  by  Wlsllzenus),  and  omisaa  (from  Seemann*8  collection, 
but  omitted  in  ''Plantse  Hartwegianse").  Q.  dumosa  Nutt.,  and  acnUdenM 
Torr.,  are  not  mentioned.  Counting  these  omitted  species,  and  drop- 
ping olivcrformis  and  Leana  as  such ;  then  uniting  grisea  with  oblongifoUM 
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and  pungens^  and  placing  haatcUa  in  Emnryi,  we  have  ninety  American 
species.  But  even  thiis  number  may  be  in  the  future  greatly  reduced, 
particularly  in  the  Mexican  species,  which  are  founded  on  a  limited 
number  of  specimens,  and  with  the  habitat  for  the  most  part  not 
stated. 

Mlchanx  attempted  the  first  methodical  disposition  of  the  genus,  as 
above  mentioned,  which  was  after  hlra  maintained  by  Pursh,  Nuttall  and 
Elliott.  In  Europe  the  Important  character  taken  from  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  was  entirely  neglected.  Only  Koch,  In  **  Flora  Germanlca,"  1837, 
gives  notice  that  Q.  Cerris  ripened  Its  fruit  In  the  second  year. 

Then  Spach,  In  Vol.  XI.  of  his  "  Histolre  Naturelle  des  Veg.  Phane- 
rog."  1842,  applied  this  character  to  his  natural  arrangement  of  the  oaks, 
which  Is  founded  on  the  form  and  duration  of  the  leaves,  the  cup  and 
the  ripening.    His  disposition  Is  this : 

I.  Deciduous  leaves  :  Esculus. 

1.  Robur:  Leaves  slnuose,  plnnatlfld;    lobes  not  bristle-pointed. 

Maturation  annual ;  scales  of  the  cup  small,  oval,  apprcssed. 

2.  Cerroldes  :  Leaves  plnnatltld,  lobes  not  bristle-pointed.    Matura- 

tion annual.     Scales  of.  the  cup,  the  lower  Imbricated  and  ap- 
pressed;  the  upper  ones  subulate,  loose  and  much  longer. 
8.  Erythrobalanus :  Leaves  entire,  mucronate  or  trllobed,  or  pln- 
nate-lobed,   bristle-pointed.     Maturation  biennial.    Scales  of 
the  cup  small,  apprcssed,  Imbricated,  not  subulate. 

4.  Cerris:    Leaves    lale    deciduous  or  subpersistent,   coriaceous; 

lobes  or  teeth  bristle-pointed.  Female  flowers  often  from  buds 
without  leaves,  and  so  the  fruit  lateral  on  the  yearns  shoot. 
Maturation  annual.     Scales  of  the  cup  echinate. 

5.  Galllfera:    Leaves    late    deciduous,    becoming   yellowish    and 

brownish;  lobes  or  teeth  bristle-pointed.  Maturation  biennial. 
Scales  of  the  cup  short,  appressed. 

II.  Leaves  pehsistent:    Ilex. 

6.  Suber :  Maturation  annual. 

7.  Cocclfera :  Maturation  biennial. 

Endllcher  maintained  the  same  disposition  and  characters,  only  changing 
Cerroides  \nto  Elseobalanus,  and  while  Spach  considers  only  the  European, 
Western-Asiatic,  and  American  species,  he  introduces  the  Eastern  Asi- 
atic, which  he  puts  into  the  subgenus  Cyclobalanus  except  one,  Quercus 
eu9pidcUay  which  forms  his  subgenus  Chlamydobalanus ;  the  former  are 
all  in  bis  subgenus  Lepldobalanus. 

Gay,  in  "Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  IV,  6/*  pointed  out  the  errors  in  the  above 
disposition.  The  character  of  maturation  is  mistaken  in  three  groups : 
Cerris,  U^allifera  and  Suher,  Q.  Cerris  ripens  its  fruit  the  second  year ; 
so  also  Q.  csgilops  L.,  castanecefolia  C.  A.  Mey,  and  persicxi  Jaub,  &  Spach. 
8o  the  whole  group  Cerris  has  the  maturation  biennial.  Psendosuher 
Desf.,  and  hispanica  Lam.,  which  Endllcher  pnt  as  one  species  under  Gal- 
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Urerii,  bcloait  to  Cerrh.    Spacti  Torm*,  Tor  tijc  slnsle  speclvfi.  Q.  In/i 
Ollv.   To  theproapffaiH/fra,  with  Weunlal  matnrBtlon.  EiidUrlior  «) 
humitu  Lnm..  alptUrU  BoU.,  and  liitpttHka  Ijiiti.,  bat  tlie  two  fttrma 
well  as  tn/ctoria.  T\pen  tlie  tVuli  tlie  tlrst  year.     Thcae  Kroiips  ci 
only  Guropvnii  HpecleB;  ITm  AmerlcHD  botanlitt  la  more  lutcruaM 
Spncli's  group,  AVict,  with  llie  apvelCB  Q.  o/rsns  Alt.    This  apectes  ^ 
taken  h;  nil  the  authora  tram  Mlchtiiix.  the  eld^r.  to  A.  Oray,  a; 
the  fruit  la  the  second  year.    Spnch  puts  It  with  Siiher,  with  aliDiial  a 
rniloii.   In  the  '■  Prudromus,"  and  In  the  lat«6t  edition  of' Gray'a  Masod 
It  U  Bniiqal.    Gnj  Rjcrees  with,  but  does  hijustk't  to,  GniUkher,  wtu 
SQjs  that  Endliclicr's  aeventy-aevcn  American  and  Ihlrty'flvc  o 
species,  which  never  have  been  examined  upon  their  mataratlon.  hod  bi 
joined  with  Suber.    Endlldier  ranges  neither  vinji*  nor  the  rest  In  ;| 
gronp  Suber,  but  Into  no  proiip  at  all.     His  arran§:ement  Is  thus: 
I.  Mndllerraneie  et  orlcntalcs;  VI.  Saber.  VII.  Coccifcra.  S.America 
8.  JaponlcK,  etc. 

The  disaiireemcnt  of  view  in  respect  to  maturalloo  Ifl  explained  bfd 
ftict  thut  Dntll  now  two  different  species,  with  different  □lataratlcin,  I 
been  taken  for  one.  Gay  describes  a  species  which  grows  In  France  ■ 
Spain  along  the  Atlantic,  and  furnishes  nil  the  cork  used  In  (hca 
tries.  It  is  Qiifreii*  otxtdmialU  Gay,  with  bionninl  maturation,  and  1 
kept  before  lliu  discovery  of  Gay  for  Suber.  It  la  remarkable  that  a 
quite  almllur  apucles  diflbr  only  in  roataration,  and  it  is  not  Itnpasg 
that  the  inl.''tahc  concerning  Q.  mVcjis  grounds  on  an  lnt«rchani<e  or  <?. 
cfnerra  and  the  former.  In  regard  to  the  flmt  groups  Gay  follows  End- 
llchcr  aud  Spach ;  but  I  think  there  Is  an  objectloa  to  the  second  group 
£lsoba1niius.  The  eubulutc  prolongation  of  the  upper  scales  of  the  cqp 
la  so  variuble  that  this  diameter  Is  not  profllable  to  be  used.  In  a  lialDra) 
arrangement.  I  have  seen  fruits  of  Q.  mncrocarfa.  In  which  the  proloi^ 
gatlon  of  the  scales  was  scarcely  perceptible-  on  the  other  hnnd  1  baVB 
seen  fruits  of  Q.  bktilnr  or  Frlrtiii  dtieolor,  with  very  much  proloi 
scaler.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Q.  maerorarprt  Talis  under  the  gronp  J 
Btiil  that  the  grmip  Elffiobalanus  should  he  dropped. 

There  are  two  essays  of  A.  De  Candotle  In  "Ann.  des  5c.  Nat.  i 
IV,  Vol.  XVlir."  (leoa) :  Sur  U  fmil  rfu  cA^ne  and  Elude  lur  ilrptee.    [ 
Cnndollc  considers  the  proposed  characters  as  Incompetent  to  fomi  ■ 
iiral  groups  In  the  section  Lepidobalanus ;  for  species  closely  reUit«i 
one  character  are  often  disjoined  by  the  other,  but  they  arc  good  cnM 
to  form  anlUclnl  subdivisions,  which  are  necessary  from  the  great  tii 
of  spcdes.    A  new  diagnostic  character,  discovered  by  De  Candolld 
for  the  same  reason  nntlt  to  fOrm  natural  groups.    This  Is  the  poeltlol 
the  rfiorlive  ovnlcs  at  the  ba.ic,  or  at  the  apex,  of  the  ripe  seed.  Wotf 
out  the  gcnns  ^ihtctm  for  the  "Prodromna"  De  Caudolle  rausicrtHll 
dllTerent  characters,  to  And  out  the  best  for  determining  the  apcclis.  j 
onsiiinrs  as  good  oops,  the  rIec.  form  and  pubescence  of  the  aUpalpaiif 
nervation  of  the  leaf,  rotpcctlng  the  direction  and  relative  fllxe  of-f 
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nerves  of  different  degrees;  their  number  to  a  certain  point  (?),  the 
pubescence  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  (isolate  or  aggregate,  on  nerves  or 
parenchyma) ;  its  length  in  younger  parts ;  the  duration  of  the  leaves ; 
the  anthers  (smooth  or  pubescent) ;  the  form  of  the  cups  in  the  upper 
part  in  the  ripe  trixit ;  the  size  of  the  cups,  the  general  form  and  size  of 
their  scales;  the  maturation  and  the  position  of  the  abortive  ovules. 

Such  characters  as  the  following  which,  comprising  many  specimens, 
more  or  less  differ  on  the  same  twig,  are  only  good  to  determine  varieties, 
viz. ;  the  length  of  the  petioles,  the  form  of  tl.e  leaf  in  regard  to  its  cMam- 
eter,  to  the  base  (acute,  obtuse,  or  cordate) ;  the  depth  of  the  incisures ; 
the  pointed  or  obtuse  termination  of  the  leaf;  the  presence  and  form  of 
the  bracts  of  the  aments ;  the  number  of  lobes  of  the  perigone  in  the 
male  flowers;  the  number  of  stamens;  presence  or  absence  of  a  mucro 
at  the  apex  of  the  anthers;  the  length  of  the  peduncle  of  the  female 
flower;  the  swelling  of  the  scales  of  the  cup;  the  relative  length  of  the 
acorn;  the  caducous  or  persistent  pubescence  of  the  underside  of  the 
leaves ;  the  length  and  direction  of  bristles ;  the  male  flowers,  whether 
pedicelled  or  sessile ;  the  form  of  the  cup  at  the  base ;  the  termination 
of  the  lower  scales  of  the  cup ;  the  direction  of  the  scales  in  the  ripe 
firuit. 

De  Candolle  adopts  the  three  subgenera  of  Endlicher,  adding  two  more 
flrom  species  which  Kndllcher  puts  under  Lepldobalanus.  The  subgenus 
Androgyne,  is  formed  by  the  single  (Californlan)  species,  Quercus  densi' 
flora  Hook,  which  has  the  flowers  of  both  sexes  In  an  upright  spike,  male 
above,  female  below,  the  male  flowers  in  bundles  with  three  bracts, 
stamens  double  the  number  of  the  lobes  of  the  perigone,  the  abortive 
ovules  at  the  apex  of  the  seed.  The  other  new  subgenus  is  Fasana, 
with  South  Asiatic  species.  All  the  other  American  species  belong  to  the 
sabgcnus  Lepidobalauus.    The  arrangement  in  the  *'  Prodromus'*  is  thus : 

I.    Lepidobalanus. 

§  1.  Abortive  ovules  below.    Maturation  annual. 

♦Leaves  deciduous. 

Q.  LYKATA  Walt.,  Q.  MACROCAUPA  Mlchx.  (wlth  var.  abbrcvlata  and  mi- 
nor);  Q.  OLiViKi''ORMis  Mlchx.,  Q.  DicoLOR  Wllld.  (Q.  Prinns  tomentosa 
Mlchx.,  Prinus  discolor  Michx.  f.,  Michauxii  Nutt.).  There  Is  a  variety 
cultivated  in  France,  ji,  platanoides^^Q.  prinus  platanoidfs  Lara.=  Q.  velu- 
Una  herb  VUer,=^Q.  pannosa  Bosc.  (which  is,  perhaps,  Q.  mollis  Nutt.=  $. 
flliformis  Muhl.).  Q.  Frinus  L.=^Q.  prinus palustris  Mlchx.  (De  Candolle 
refers  to  this  the  figure  Q.  montana  in  Emerson's  Trees  of  Mass.,  Fl.  C,  and 
the  text  to  the  next).  Q.  Prinus  y?  acuminata=Q.  castanea  Muhl.  (Emer- 
son says  the  younger  Mlchaux  makes  this  a  distinct  species.  This  Is  not 
so  as  far  as  I  know).  Q.  Prinus  Y  monticola=  Q.  Prinus  foliis  obovatis 
Wangenh.=Q.  montana  Wllld.,  Q,  Prinus  d  chincupin^^Q.  prinoides  Wllld. 
=  Q.  Prinus  pumila  Mlch.=Q.  chincapin  I'h.=  Q.  Prinus  chincapin  Mlchx. 
fll.  Q.  STELLATA  Wg.=(2-  obtusHoba  Mlchx.— Q.  villosa  Walt.?  There  are 
three  varieties  fi  Floridana—Q.  Floridana  Shutlew,  T  depressa  (Nutt.)  on 
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the  upper  Missouri,  ^  Utahensis  tbe  only  oak  between  Salt  Lake  and  Slerrm 
Nevada,  Q.  alba  L.  with  two  varieties  (  ?)  ^  repranda^  T  microcarpa. 

Q.  UNDULATA  TovT.^^Ftindleri  Lbm.  Two  varieties  fS  ohtuaifolia^  y  pe* 
dunculata,  Q.  Douglasii  Uook,  witli  three  varieties,  ^  Gamhtllii^^Q, 
Gamhellii  Nutt.,  y  novo'Mexicana=^Q.  Gamhellii  Lbm.  J  Neaeiy  Q,  Neati 
Lbm.=Q.  Doui/lasii  Bth,  Q.  lobata  N6e=(^.  Uindsii  Benth.=i^.  longi» 
glaiida  Torr.  Q.  Garuyaxa  Hook.  Q.  Duummoxdii  Lbm.  These  five  spe- 
cies are  very  likely  varieties  of  one  species  nearly  related  to  the  European 
Q.  Robur. 

The  following  are  Mexican  and  Central  American  species,  with  dentate 
or  entire  leaves ;  the  maturation  of  the  fruit  is  not  sufHciently  known. 

Q.  cokkugata  Hook,  Q.  insignis  Mart.  Gal.,  Q.  stkompocakpa  Lbm., 
Q.  Galeottu  Mart.,  Q.  cihcinata  N6e,  Q.  MAGXOUiEFOLiA  NR*,  with  two 
VArlGtles,  fS  lutea=Q.  Jlava  N6e,  y  macrophylla—Q,  macrophylla  N6€=Q. 
resinosa  Lbm.,  Q.  obtusata  HB.=  §.  aj^inia  Mart.  Gal.;  the  varieties  p 
panduraia=^Q.  pandurata  WR.y  IIartvcegii=^Q,  amhigua  HB.=  Q.  Uart* 
wegi  Benth.=  Q.  nudinervis  Lbm.,  Q.  polymokpiia  Cham  et  Schl.=Q.  pe(- 
iolaris  Bcnth.  =(^.  variaiis  Mart.  (32M,  =  tuherculata  Lbm.,  Q.  osiissa 
A.  DC,  Q.  LAXA  Jjhm.—Q.  callosa  Mart.,  Q.  laeta  Lbm.=^.  obluscUa  var. 
Bth.,  Q.  Bkntiiami  A.  l}C.=undulata  Bth.,  Q.  Tapuxahukx«8  A.  DC.a 
Q.  salicifoUa  Bth.,  Q.  Cortk.su  Lbm.,  Q.  Saktokii  Lbm.,  Q.  haucifoua 
N4e,  Q.  SEE.MANM  Lbm.,  Q.  Giiiej^bregiiti  Mart.  Gal.,  Q.  barbinervus 
Benth.,  Q.  glaucoides  Mart.,  Gal.  =  y.  dliptica  Lbm. 

♦  ♦  Leaves  persistent. 
Q.  HU.MBOLDTII  Bonpl.,  Q.  citrifoma  Lbm.,  Q.  costaricensis  Lbm.,  Q. 

LlNDENI   A.    DC,    Q.    TOLIMKNSIS  HB.,  Q.  T0.VIENT08A  Willd.=  Q.  pf(itt»Cll- 

lata  Nee=<^.  callosa  Bth.  There  are  four  varieties:  — «.  c<ymmuni8=(i. 
tomentosa  Bth.,  ft  buUntay  y  diver8ifoUa=Q.  diversifulia  N5e,  d-  ahbreviata, 
Q.  RETICULATA  I1B.  =  (?.  spicata  UYi=dnripieus  Mart.  Gal.,  the  variety  ft 
Oregfjii,  Q.  pitlciiklla  HB.,  Q.  glabricscexs  Bth.  with  the  var.  ft.  integ- 
rifoUa,  Q.  GiiitiEA  Lbm.  (probably  Q.  oblongf/olia  Torr.)  Q.  repanda  HB., 
Q.  MiCROFiiYLLA  N6c=r^.  repaiuUi  Bth.  with  the  var.  ft  crisjxita,  Q.  ob- 
loxgifoll\  Torr.,  Q.  pl'xgk.ns  Lbm.,  and  iiastata  Lbm.  (both  being  Q. 
Emoryi  Torr.)  Q.  berberidifolia  Lbm.,  Q.  agrifolia  Ni'e=(^.  oxyadmia 
Torr.  I  examined  a  number  of  acorns  of  this  species  and  found  in  all 
of  them  the  abortive  ovules  at  the  apex  of  the  seed !,  Q.  ciirysolepis 
Lbm.=Q.  crassipocula  Torr.  =  (2.  fulresrens  Kell.,  Q.  virens  Ait.=Q.  sem- 
pervirens  Cat.=  Q.  Phellos  ft.  L.==Q.  Virginiana  Mill.^Q.  oleoides  Cham, 
and  Schl.=(2.  retusa  Lbm.,  Q  lutescexs  Mart.  Gal. 

§  2.  Abortive  ovules  below.    Maturation  biennial. 

Leaves  persistent. 
Q.  CRASSiFOLiA  HB.  =  Q.  rugosa  N6e=Q.  spinulosa  Mart.  Gal.,  Q.  splen- 
DENS  N6e,  with  the  var.  ft.  palUdior=Q.  crassifolia  Bth.,  Q.  scytophylli, 
Lbm.,  Q.  siDERoxYLA  HB.,  Q.  laurina  HB. 

§  3.  Abortive  ovules  above.     Maturation  biennial. 

♦  Leaves  deciduous. 
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Q.  FALCATA  Michz.^Q.  tlouqata  Willd.=C.  discolor  Ait. ;  there  are  two  va- 
rieties, fi  Ludovicianay  f  triloba^^Q.  triloba  Mlchx.=s§.  euneata  Wg.,  Q. 
iLiciFOLiA  Wg.==Q.  Banisteri  Michx.,  Q.  CATESBJii  Mlchx.,  Q,  rubra  L. 
with  the  yar.  fi  runcirtata,  Q.  palustris  Du  Roi=sQ.  rubra  ramosissima 
Marsh.^Q.  rubra  dissecta  Lam.,  Q.  Georgiana  A.  Curt.,  Q.  coccinea 
Q.  cocdnea  Wg.=§.  rubra  «  L.  There  are  four  varieties:  «  coccinea-= 
Q,  cocctnea  Michx. =Q.  ambigua  and  borealis  Michx.  fils. ;  y5  ntgre8C€ns== 
Q,  tinctoria  sinuosa  Michx. =§.  discolor  Willd.=  §.  tinctoria  Michx.  flis. ; 
y  tinctoria^=Q.  tinctoria  Batr.=  §,  tinctoria  angulosa  Michx. =  §.  velutina 
Lam.,  d  Rugelliy  Q.  Sonomunsis  Bth.=§.  rubra  Bth.  in  PI.  Hartw.,  Q. 
Leana  Nutt.  De  Candoile  considers  the  hybridity  of  this  as  not  certain. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  scarce  as  supposed ;  there  is  besides  the  known  indi- 
viduals one  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  and  one  near  Peoria,  the  latter  in 
the  immediute  neighborhood  of  Q.  coccinea  and  imbricaria.  Q.  Totut- 
LRN8IS  A.  DC,  Q.  PiiELLOS  L.  with  the  var.  y9  subimbricaria  (hybrid?), 
Q.  imbkicauia  Michx.  with  a  var.  /S  spinulosa,  Q.  nigra  L.—ferruginea 
Michx.  fils.=  <2.  Marilandica  Cat.;  there  are  two  varieties,  ^  quinqutloba, 
y  tridentata,  Q.  Skinneri  Bth.,  Q.  Xalapknsis  HB.,  Q.  Warscewiczh 
Ijbm.=iQ,  glabrescens  Seem.=§.  oocarpa  Lbm.,  Q.  calophylla  Cham,  and 
Schl.=C.  Alamo  Bth.=§.  intermedia  Mart.  Gal.=  §.  acuminata  Mart.  Gal. 

♦  ♦  Leaves  persistent 
Q.  GRAKDis  Lbm.,  Q.  acutikolia,  N6e=§.  furfuracea,  there  are  five  vars. : 
P  Bonplandi,  T  angnstifolia^Q.  acutifolia  Thib.,  d  conspersa  Bth.=nitida 
Mart.  Gal.  £.  longifolin=longifolia  Lbm.  »  microcarpa^  Q.  Wislizexi  A.  DC, 
Q.  AQiTATiCA  Walt.,  Willd.=Q.  nigra  L.  a=Q-  uliginosa  Wg.=§.  Phellos 
mnritima  Michx.=  (2-  ^i^ctritima  Willd.,  of  this  five  varieties  are  enumer- 
ated; ^  laurifolia=Q.  laurifolia  'M.ich.=  Q.  hemisphcerica  Bartr. ;'  hetero- 
phyUa=^Q.  heterophylla  Michx.  fils.  (liybrid?),  d  stipitata,  £.  dentata=Q. 
dentata  Bartr.=§.  nana  Willd?  ^  miirtifolin=Q.  myrtifolia  Willd.  Q.  nitens 
Mart.  Gal.=§.  commutata  Lbm.,  four  vars.;  [^  podocarpa  y  ocotecBfolia= 
Q.  ocotecefolia  Lbm.,  ^  major^  ^  subintegra=Q.  laurifolia  Bth.,  Q.  lan- 
CKOLATA  HB.  with  the  var.  j^  undulato-dentata=(^,  laurina  Ll)m.,  Q.  de- 

PRKS8A    HB.,   Q.    GRANULATA  Lbm.,    Q.    LINGUA'FOLIA    Lbm.,    Q.    ELLIPTICA 

N6e  with  var.  ^i  microcarpa=Q.  perseoifolia  Lbm.=§.  microcarpa  Lbm., 
Q.  KECTANDR.EFOLIA  Lbm.,  Q.  LKioPiiYLLA  A.  DC.—Q.  lancifoUa  Lbm.,  Q. 
CASTANEA  N6e=§.  mucronata  Willd. =Q.  tristis  Lbm.  the  four  vars. ;  yS 
aublobata,  y  tridens=Q,  tridens  HB.,  d  glabrata=Q.  Mexicana  var  glab- 
rata  Seem.,  e  Mexicana=  Mexicana  HB.,  Q.  lanigkra  Mart.  Gal.,  Q.  cras- 
srPES  HB.=:Q.  Mexicana  Bth.,  Q.  cinerea  Mlchx.  =  §.  Prinus  fi  Jj—Q. 
Phellos  cinerea  Spach,  with  four  vars.:  yj  dentato-lobata,  y  humili8=Q. 
humilis  Walt.,  ^  pumila=Q.  pumila  Walt.=§.  sericea  Willd. =  §.  Phellos 
pumUa  Michx.,  e  nana,  Q.  rugulosa  Mart.  Gal.,  Q.  confertifolia  HB. 

Then  follow  twenty-nine  doubtful  species. 
II.    Androgyne. 

Q.  densiflora  Hook,  and  Arn.=Q.  echinacea  Torr.,  the  vaT.  ^S  Hartwegi 
is  Q.  densiflora  Bth.  in  PI.  Hartw. 
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De  Condolle  suppoaeB  tUat  of  ILc  spectca  now  known  and  <i 
fthnut  two- thirds  are  provisional,  and  tbatwhen  all  thespsclMorAiD 
and  Asia  now  Kdopted  Me  as  well  stndled  m  the  European,  tbe  ■' 
Bp«dus"  will  be  reduced  lo  about  oiie  Imudrwl;  lliuii  the  Amorieall^ 
oles  would  Bcanwly  b«  niurv  tliuii  flity.    Tlila  Is  credible  when  wu  pere 
that  tbe  single  apeciea  Q.  Sobur  as  propoatd  by  Do  CandoUe  Inclid 
tlilrty-two  varieties,  and  Dearly  a  liDDdred  aynonyms. 
witboQt  prejudice  or  preposs<.-s»)on ;  be  examined  sperliuens  by  baadifl 
from  (liO'en'nt  localities;  and  the  rcKult  nat>  tliit  be  bad  lo  drop  n 
supposed  "good  .>p(?clcs."    What  will  become  or  our  American,  ] 
ularly  tbe  Mexican  species,  when  once  worked  ont  In  that  way? 

I  thought  I  bad  a  very  good  character,  neglected  by  all  autbora.  la  ij 
hud.  The  QuercH*  coccinea,  wherever  1  round  it  bere  (Peoria)  had  a  « 
Icitl  pointed  tomentose  flre-rldged  bud,  with  Bve  rows  of  scalea,  and  lit 
inre  I  should  never  sec  It  otherwise.  Now  1  get  from  northern  llllw' 
a  number  of  specimens  with  the  acorns  and  all  the  other  cfasracutr*  t 
cidedly  those  of  Q.  cocdnea.  but  Bomo  of  thtm  with  smooth  round  b 
Just  as  In  Qutrctu  nibia.  We  linve  ii 
in  Q.eoeefata;  thedlfTei-cncebetwi-e 
nlUcant  that  tlie  Intter  could  be  takt 


n-  about  bslf  u  dozen  HpcclrM  n; 
n  Q.  rubra  and  Q.  paluttrli  la  si 

a  variety  of  tbe  former,  and  p 


baps,  when  no  compare  all  the  block  and  red  oahs  by  many  bundmla  of 
specimens  from  all  the  dilTerent  acctlous  of  the  country,  the  llmlta  be- 
tween the  apeclcs  us  now  ucci'pli'd  would  be  very  uncertain.  Even  Quer- 
eut  hieottir  seems  to  me  to  be  a  transitional  form  between  Q.  maert/forjm 
and  Q-  JVinus;  to  the  former  It  la  approximate  by  the  oitcn  subulaia 
scales,  the  pubescence  of  tlie  lower  side  of  the  leaves,  tbe  buds,  and  tbe 
scaly  bnrit  of  the  twigs,  which  are  often  corky  in  Q.  raacroearpa.  An 
exact  defliiltinn  of  tbe  term  >■  species  "  has  never  been  proposed.  Sine* 
Darwin's  theory  bas  made  the  stability  of  species  quesclonable,  tl  baa 
lost  much  of  Its  Importaucej  but  we  want  a  certain  term,  be  It  S(iGciab 
or  (brni.  or  race,  or  whatever  It  be :  we  want  a  name  for  an  object,  tj 
it  may  be  understood.  That  h  the  task  of  species.  I  cannot  so*  n  ' 
Id  It.  —  Pkxi>.  Bhxhdkl,  Ptoria,  m. 

DoKB  Air  DtTST  CotrrMm  tiib  Gkbms  of  Disbasr? — Dr.  Tynda1I,fl 
recent  lecture,  asserted:  ll),tbnt  Ibe  dust  In  the  air  we  breathe  Is  lar| 
composed  of  organic  particles;  (3),  that  they  are  the  germs  of  pla 
like  the  yeast  and  such. like  fun^i ;  and  (3),  that  tbey  are  the 
Wblch  epidemic  diaensfs  are  propagated. 

The  editor  of  '■Svientiflc  Uplnlon."  claims  that  "each  and  all  of  I] 
propositions  appear  to  us  Incapable  of  being  proved."  He  clalma  Ihj 
temperature  of  212°  or  higher,  sucb  as  Tyndnll  says  will  In  a  moa 
time  destroy  tbem,  will  have  no  effect  on  them;  secondly  that  " 
vaiiona  such  us  tliose  of  Poachet,  Joly,  Musset,  MantesHziui  and  ntben, 
all  go  to  show  that  the  gcr:nB  of  many  of  the  lower  vegetable  organlanis 
which  are  Himillar  to  botanists,  are  not  present  in  the  air  genera 
Thirdly,  the  hypothesis  that  the  contagions  substance  of  small  [lox,  i 
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feTer,  cholera,  and  the  like  diseases"  is  a  vegetable  organism,  rather  than 
a  minute  particle  of  disorganized  organic  matter,  is  but  an  hypothesis 
and  nothing  more.  So  far  as  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  of  ilullier  and  others,  it  has  utterly  broken  down, 
and  the  ablest  fhngologists  in  the  kingdom  —  Berkley  and  others — are 
distinctly  opposed  to  it,  as  are,  we  believe,  the  more  scientific  of  our 
modem  physicians. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Habits  of  the  Striped  Squirrbl.  —  I  lately  noticed  in  my  garden  a 
bright-eyed  chipmunk,  Sciunta  atriatuSf  advancing  along  a  line  directly 
towards  me.  He  came  briskly  forward,  without  deviating  a  hair's  breadth 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  till  within  two  feet  of  me;  then  turned  square 
towards  my  left  —  his  right  —  and  went  about  three  feet  or  less.  Here 
he  paused  a  moment  and  gave  a  sharp  look  all  around  him,  as  if  to  de- 
tect any  lurking  spy  on  his  movements.  (His  distended  cheeks  revealed 
his  business :  he  hod  been  out  foraging.)  He  now  put  his  nose  to  the 
ground,  and,  aiding  this  member  with  both  forepaws,  thrust  his  head 
and  shoulders  down  through  the  dry  leaves  and  soft  muck,  half  bury- 
ing himself  in  an  instant. 

At  first,  I  thought  him  after  the  bulb  of  an  erythroniuniy  that  grew 
directly  in  front  of  his  face  and  about  three  Inches  from  it.  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  supposition,  by  the  shaking  of  the  plant. 

Presently,  however,  he  became  comparatively  quiet.  In  this  state  he 
remained,  possibly,  half  a  minute.  He  then  commenced  a  vigorous  ac- 
tion, as  if  digging  deeper;  but  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  get  deeper;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  gradually  backing  out.  I  was  surprised  that,  in  all 
his  apparent  hard  work  (he  worked  like  a  man  on  a  wager)  he  threw  back 
no  dirt.  But  this  vigorous  labor  could  not  last  long.  He  was  very  soon 
completely  above  ground ;  and  then  became  manifest  the  object  of  his  earn- 
est work :  he  was  refilling  the  hole  he  had  made,  and  repacking  the  dirt 
and  leaves  he  had  disturbed.  Nor  was  he  content  with  simply  refilling 
and  repacking  the  hole.  With  his  two  little  hand-like  feet  he  patted  the 
surface,  and  so  exactly  replaced  the  leaves  that,  when  he  had  completed  his 
task,  my  eye  could  detect  not  the  slightest  difit'rence  between  the  sur- 
face he  had  so  cunningly  manipulated,  and  that  surrounding  it.  Having 
completed  his  task,  he  raised  himself  into  a  sitting  posture,  looked  with 
a  very  satisfied  air,  and  tlien  silently  dodged  off  into  a  bush-hcnp,  some 
ten  feet  distant.  Here,  he  ventured  to  stop,  and  set  up  a  triumphant 
"chip  I  chip!  chip  I" 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  dig,  in  order  to  discover  the  little  miser's 
treasures.  I  gently  removed  enough  of  the  leaves  and  fine  muck  to 
expose  his  hoard  —  half  a  pint  of  buttercup  seeds,  Hanunculus  acris.  I 
took  out  a  dozen  seeds  or  so,  re-covered  the  treasure  as  well  as  my  bung- 
ling hands  could,  and  withdrew  filled  with  astouishment  at  the  exhibi- 
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tion  of  cunning,  skill  and  instinct  of  this  little  abased  denizen  of  our 
field-borders.  • 

In  my  boyliood  days  I  had  killed  many  of  the  little  fellows;  bad 
unearthed  the  treasures  in  their  burrows  many  times;  had  seen  them, 
as  I  supposed,  under  every  variety  of  aspect ;  in  short,  I  thought  I  knew 
the  chipmunk,  every  inch ;  but  here  wns  a  new  revetution  of  chipmunk 
character,  for  which  I  was  totally  unprepared. 

It  grieves  me  that  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  with  words  to  conTej 
adequately  to  you  and  your  readers  anything  like  a  complete  picture  of 
the  motions,  the  skill,  the  carefulness,  the  completeness  of  effect,  and 
the  consequent  satisfaction  exhibited  by  this  little  harvester.  I  have 
never  read  nor  heard  of  any  other  man*s  having  witnessed  a  similar 
scene,  nor  do  I  expect  myself  ever  again  to  witness  one.  My  opportn- 
nity  for  observation  was  perfect  as  it  could  possibly  be;  for  he  was  so 
near  me  that  I  could  almost  stoop  over  and  lay  my  hand  on  him,  while 
he  was  half  buried  under  the  leaves. 

The  lesson  is  perfect;  for  what  our  chipmunk  does,  all  chipmunks  do, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Where  does  instinct  stop,  and  reason 
begin?  Wherein  does  instinctive,  irrational  skill  differ  f^om  rational 
skill?  — Ika  Sayles,  liuahford,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CoNCnoLOGiCAL  NoTES.  —  Mr.  C.  B.  Fuller,  of  Portland,  has  recently 
discovered  Littorina  litorea  Linn.,  at  Kennebunkport,  Maine.  Willis  re- 
cords it  as  being  found  atlialifax,  N.  S.,  and  we  have  alwa^'S  understood 
it  to  be  common  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
found  so  far  south.  This  species  is  identical  with  the  common  Periwinkle 
of  the  English  coast,  and  its  increase  may  be  hoped  for,  as  it  will  intro- 
duce a  new  article  of  food  to  our  poorer  classes.  Immense  quantities  are 
consumed  in  England,  one  firm  in  London  purchasing  seveuty  thousand 
bushels  per  annum.  They  are  very  prolific  and  are  ravenous  vegetarians. 
Oyster  merchants  use  them  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  seaweed  in  their 
oyster  beds. 

For  the  first  time  we  record  the  discovery  of  two  species  of  Jfelanians 
trom  Massachusetts.  Specimens  have  been  sent  by  William  P.  Alcott  of 
North  Greenwich,  Conn.,  collected  by  him  on  tlie  shores  of  Lanesboro 
Pond,  Lanesboro,  Mass.  We  identify  Mdania  Virginica  Say,  and  Melania 
carinata  DeKay. 

Functions  of  thr  Nkrve-ckntres  of  the  Fkog.  —  Professor  F.  Goltz 
of  Konigsberg  has  been  continuing  his  observations  on  the  different  ner\'e- 
centres  of  the  frog.  After  removing  the  cerebrum  with  as  little  eflfbsion 
of  blood  as  possible,  the  frog  remained  on  the  table  in  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  a  sound  animal,  and  without  any  indication  of  the  injury  it  had 
sustained;  but,  of  its  own  accord,  would  never  change  the  position  once 
assumed.  If  pinched  or  pressed,  it  would  turn  itself  round,  or  remove 
itself  by  a  leap  from  the  external  pressure,  but  would  then  remain  equally 
unchangeable  in  its  new  attitude.    It  can  indeed  be  induced  by  external 
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means  to  go  through  actions  which  it  would  not  ordinarily  perform  volun- 
tarily, so  that  to  a  bystander  it  would  almost  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
course  of  training.  Professor  Goltz  made  some  curious  investigations  on 
the  source  of  the  croaking  power  of  the  frog.  Of  its  own  accord  it 
never  croaks  when  deprived  of  Its  brain ;  but  can  easily  be  induced  to  do 
so  by  stroking  it  softly  down  the  back  from  the  front  to  the  hinder  part 
with  the  damp  finger,  every  stroke  being  accompanied  by  a  croak  of  sat- 
isfaction. From  a  number  of  such  animals  a  complete  concert  of  f^ogs 
can  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  The  mutilated  frog  possesses  also  the 
power  of  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  its  body.  If  placed  on  a  book,  to 
which  a  gradual  inclination  is  given,  it  climbs  to  the  upper  edge,  on  which 
it  supports  itself  by  its  forelegs,  and  repeats  the  process  every  time  that 
the  inclination  is  changed.  Under  similar  circumstances  an  unmaimed 
firog  would  quickly  hop  to  the  ground.  The  movements  of  the  frog,  from 
which  the  bruin  has  been  removed,  differ  ft'om  those  of  the  unmutilated 
animal  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  performed  mechanically,  and  with  the 
regularity  of  a  machine.  It  would  also  appear,  from  these  experiments, 
that  the  nerve-centres  for  the  voice  and  for  the  power  of  maintaining 
equilibrium  reside,  not  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  spinal  cord. — Academy, 

The  Compressed  Burbot  or  Eel  Pout.  —  In  the  March  (1869)  number 
of  the  Naturalist  is  a  paper  with  the  above  title  l)y  Wra.  Wood,  M,D. 
After  giving  the  history,  locality,  number  of  specimens  and  their  de- 
scription, lie  then  says :  **  The  Lota  compressa  probably  visits  the  salt 
water,  as  it  is  taken  in  ascending  the  Connecticut,  or  its  tributaries,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  in  company  with  fish  from  the  salt  water  ascending  to 
spawn." 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  rare  flsh  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1859. 
A  specimen  was  brought  me  from  West  River,  about  a  mile  north  of  our 
Tillage,  where  that  stream  joins  with  the  Connecticut,  and  where  it  was 
"  hooked  up  "  while  angling  for  other  flsh.  Afterwards  in  18C4,  another 
specimen  was  caught  in  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  our  village,  with 
a  baited  hook  set  for  eels.  Both  were  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions 
(beidg  severally  twelve  and  fourteen  inches  in  length)  that  I  published 
the  fact,  because  I  knew  that  the  specimen  of  Lesueur,  who  first  described 
the  species  was  only  six  inches  in  length,  and  that  of  Storer  who  gave  a 
description  of  a  second  specimen  from  Ashuelot  River  was  eight  inches 
long.  As  I  had  lived  many  years  near  these  waters,  and  supposed  myself 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  different  denizens,  and,  moreover,  had 
never  seen  this  genus  before,  not  even  their  fry,  I  was  led  to  Inquire 
whence  they  came. 

It  first  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  have  come  up  from  the  salt 
water,  but  the  many  impediments  in  the  Connecticut,  which  are  such 
well-known  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  migrations  of  flsh,  forbade  at 
once  the  entertainment  of  this  idea.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  incident  has 
recently  come  to  my  notice  which  may  shed  some  light  on  their  early 
history,  and  certainly  on  one  of  their  species. 
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Oh  onr  fHrm  ia  B  amnmp  or  about  three  acres,  from  wlilch 
rWuloc,  pcrhopn  three  fCet  wide  aud  three  to  Ove  InrliPH  deep. 
kuowQ  Tor  eoiiie  years  the  existence  or  a  peculiar  flslt  In  llila  litlto 
tor  ou  approacliliig  its  banks  I  have  orteii  perceived  quick  cBbrto  u' 
cealment  of  soinelhiiig  In  the  dark  iitud  or  the  Utile  pool* 
ooaat.  All  my  attemprs  to  obtain  a  nill  view  «f  the  QsL  proved 
but  I  Judged  by  tlie  ripples  it  made  on  tlie  aurAtco  uf  lh«  wa< 
passing  giiallokv  plAces  ttiat  It  must  he  some  three  or  four  IncliM  In 
Kucectly  Witllsl  <jur  niwdcbopper  was  <it  Wiirk  In  Ihln  si 
down  a  tree  which  fbll  Into  one  of  these  pooh,  and  a  flah  wao  Iliua  Ibrowi) 
out  upon  the  snow,  It  proved  to  be  a  veritable  t.ota  about  three  and  on*- 
quarter  Inches  long.  It  renenibled  Lata  a-iapmia  In  every  parllcDiir, 
except  that  Its  tbicknesB  might  have  been  greater  In  proportiou  to  lu 
length. 

Tbls  rivniet  empties  into  Whetstone  brook,  a  stream  ordlnarlljr  sbont 
two  rodK  wide  end  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  has  a  bed  differing  Ittdt 
from  tbat  of  the  Connecticut  River.  I  have  lived  by  this  al 
ber  of  years,  and  have  never  seen  a  Lota  in  Its  waters.  The  Whi 
empties  Into  the  Connecticut  about  a  mile  from  the  moutli  of  the 
In  this  diMtanee  are  two  obstructions,  partly  natural  and  paniy  ■ 
one  thirty  feet,  tlie  other  twenty  feet  higli,  eo  that  It  cannot  lie  kuppoMd 
that  there  U  any  egress  from  Ihe  river  to  the  rivulet  by  water. 

The  flfhes  of  the  Whetstone  are  Satmo  fonllnaH*  Mitch.,  BhtaUlaltft 
oCronaius  Agas.,  Biilnugmna  OUnattdii  AgaH.,  StmotUtit  argetitevt  Pua., 
Flargyrv*  AmertcamiM  Puln.,  nud  Uolomyxon  nigrieant  Agns. ;  the  ibrec 
Utter  were  Imroduced  by  me  some  twenty  years  ago.  I  Lave  been  Umi 
minute  In  giving  ail  possible  data.  In  order  that  a  bettor  Judgment  may 
be  formed,  whether  these  swamps  ure  the  breeding  places  of  l,t>t<t  e«n> 
fretia,  or  whether  the  specimen  mentioned  above  may  nut  be  a  sew 
■pedes. 

The  train  of  thought  to  which  a  solution  of  these  questions  might  give 
rise,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  examine  Into  the  effects  Uiat  purHjr  loetl 
or  particular  causes  may  have  upon  the  development  and  forms  of  llch 
life.  With  respect  to  tbe  size  of  this  spedmeu,  being  much  smalln 
than  those  fbund  in  the  Connecticut,  we  may  Bay,  that  all  tl*h  of  Uie 
same  species  Ibnnd  in  large  streams  are  geoeridij  larger  thnn  thoM 
fbnhd  In  small  ones.  We  have  a  perfectly  analogous  example  at  IimhI  Id 
regard  to  tbe  filalmn  fnntinaHs  of  the  Connecticut,  which  occurs  uf  UrRer 
dimensions  tbnu  in  the  Whetstone,  tbe  disparity  being  us  strllcing  !■  tbe 
latter  case  t»  In  tlie  former.  —  CtiARLRS  C.  Frost.  BraltUboroagh,  Vt. 

A  WiiiTK  Wi)ot>c&t>CK.  — II  may  IntcreMt  you  and  some  of  your  raadan 
to  know  that  I  have  obtained  «  perfectly  white  wnodchuck.  a  ptrpHl  tl> 
blno  of  Arttomi/a  mon/ix  of  Gmelin.  There  If  not  a  dark  Uair  oa  lit* 
body  or  tall,  and  his  eyes  arc  of  a  clear,  rleb.  cnniellnn  color.  He  wm 
caught  on  Norlh-west  hill  iu  WllUamsIown,  Muss.,  and  broaghl  Ic 
alive,     Fi'om  Iho  Qrst  lie  ftd  fruuly  on  clover,  espcclnlly  the  cioTiff "  ~ 
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and  made  a  nice  nest  for  himself  ft-om  the  part  discarded  as  food ;  in  this 
nest  he  spent  most  of  his  time  taking  nearly  the  form  of  a  ball.  He  al- 
ways exhibited  a  readiness  to  bite,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  touch  him  with 
the  hand.  One  day  I  carried  him,  in  his  small  cage,  to  my  lecture  room, 
and  afterwards  put  him  in  my  private  room  and  left  him  alone.  When  I 
returned  I  found  him  out  of  the  box  or  cage,  and  bottles  and  trays  of 
natural  history  specimens  scattered  upon  the  floor.  After  disturbing 
things  generally  he  had  taken  up  his  position  behind  a  large  box  of  fossils. 
From  his  retreat  he  looked  as  unconcerned  as  If  nothing  had  happened. 
Without  much  trouble  I  secured  him  in  his  box  again,  and  carried  him 
home  and  put  him  in  a  large  cage  in  my  cellar  which  is  well  lighted  and 
Tentilated.  About  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  cage  is  a 
shelf  which  touches  the  bars  or  slats  in  front,  and  extends  backwards 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  cage.  This  shelf  was  put  in  so  that  the 
woodchuck  might  have  something  to  rest  upon  besides  the  floor  of  the 
cage.  After  the  cage  was  done  it  was  desired  to  turn  It  so  that  what  is 
naturally  the  back  should  be  the  bottom,  the  slats  or  bars  thus  being  on 
the  top  instead  of  at  the  side ;  this  brought  the  shelf  into  a  vertical  in- 
stead of  a  horizontal  position.  Now  observe  what  this  woodchuck  did : 
he  gnawed  through  the  edge  of  this  shelf,  which  was  against  the  bars,  in 
order  to  get  into  the  other  part  of  his  cage,  although  there  was  a  space 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  shelf  for  the 
whole  width  of  the  cage,  and  when  he  was  disturbed  he  often  run  through 
this  hole  instead  of  going  along  on  the  bottom. 

I  was  interested  to  see  that  he  used  everything  he  could  get  to  enlarge 
and  perfect  his  nest,  not  only  all  of  his  discarded  clover  stalks,  and  the 
rags  which  I  gave  him,  but  also  all  the  chips  which  he  gnawed  from  his 
cage.  But  he  did  not  get  thoroughly  tamed,  and  so  availing  himself  of 
the  absence  of  a  board,  which  had  covered  a  hole  which  he  had  been 
gnawing,  he  squeezed  out  through  the  hole,  scaled  the  cellar  wall,  and 
escaped  through  an  open  cellar  window.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
was  killed  by  a  farmer's  dog,  and  I  have  sent  his  skin  to  Mr.  Jlllson  to  be 
mounted. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  of  this  town,  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  living  white 
woodchuck  in  New  Lebano,  N.  Y.  —  S.  Tenney,  Williams  College, 

Rare  Bikds  ix  Nova  Scotia.  —  I  observe  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Naturalist  a  note  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Pomarine  Jager  (^Lestris  pom- 
arinus),  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  Pennsylvania,  in  July  last.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  my  friend,  Mr.  William  Gilpin,  shot  a  flne  specimen  at 
Digby,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  shore  of  this  Province,  which  is  now  in  my 
possession.  I  see  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts,"  that 
Dr.  Brewer  also  obtained  It  some  years  ago  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Another  rare  visitor  to  a  latitude  so  tar  north,  was  taken  in  our  harbor 
about  the  time  of  the  severe  revolving  southerly  gale  of  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary last,  the  Purple  Gallinule  (^Gallinula  martinicay  Balrd).  This  Is  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  its  capture  in  Nova  Scotia.  —  J.  Mattuew 
JoNXS,  Halifax,  N,  S. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Gigantic  Foastl  Serpent  from  New  Jersey.  —  Professor  Mamli  de- 
scribes in  **  AmcricaD  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  under  the  name  of 
Dinophia  grandis^  a  new  and  gigantic  snake  ft-om  the  Tertiary  formation 
of  New  Jersey.  He  says  **the  earliest  remains  of  Opliidia,  both  Id 
Europe  and  this  country,  have  been  found  in  tlie  Eocene,  and  nearly  all 
the  species  fVom  strata  older  than  the  Post  Pliocene  appear  to  be  more  or 
less  related  to  the  constricting  serpents.  Remains  of  this  character  are 
not  uncommon  in  European  rocks,  but  in  this  country  two  species  only, 
one  founded  on  a  single  vertebra,  have  been  described  hitherto,  and  both 
of  these  were  discovered  in  the  Tertiary  greensand  of  New  Jersey.*'  The 
vertebra  described  '*  would  indicate  an  animal  not  less  than  thirty  feet  In 
length ;  probably  a  sea-serpent  allied  to  the  Boas  of  the  present  era." 

In  closing,  the  author  states  that  "the  occurrence  of  closely  related 
species  of  large  serpents  in  the  same  geological  formation  in  Europe  and 
America,  just  after  the  total  disappearance  in  each  country  of  Mosaaaams 
and  its  allies,  which  show  such  marked  ophidian  aflinities.  is  a  fact  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  in  view  of  the  not  improbable  origin  of  the  former  type; 
and  the  intermediate  forms  which  recent  discoveries  have  led  paleontolo- 
gists, familiar  with  these  groups,  to  confidently  anticipate,  will  doahtleaa, 
at  no  distant  day,  reward  explorations  in  the  proper  geological  horizon.* 

MICROSCOPY. 

Microscope  OnjECTm^s.  —  A  performance  of  a  4-10  objective  made  fbr 
me  by  Mr.  William  Wales,  of  this  city,  is  of  such  a  superior  character  that 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers.  With  di- 
rect or  central  light  in  contradistinction  to  oblique,  and  with  the  diatom 
mounted  not  dry,  but  in  balsam,  the  Plenrosigma  angulata  is  beautifblly 
resolved;  the  three  sets  of  lines  being  brought  Into  view  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, and  this  with  the  No.  1  or  A  eye-piece.  Amplification  210  di- 
ameters. With  no  equal  power  of  Powell  &  Leland's  of  London,  of 
Hartnack  of  Paris,  of  Tolles  &  Grunow  of  this  country,  or  of  Gondlach 
of  Vienna,  various  objectives  of  each  and  all  of  which  makers  I  have 
examined,  have  either,  I  myself,  or  other  microscoplsts  of  my  acquain- 
tance been  able  to  effect  this.  Another  feat  which  1  had  recently  the 
honor  of  exhibiting  to  several  members  of  the  **  Bailey  Microscopical 
Club'*  of  this  city  was  a  resolution  of  the  podura  scale  with  Its  light 
central  markings  with  this  same  4-10.  The  resolution  of  the  striae  on 
human  muscular  fibre  by  a  3-lnch  objective,  also  made  by  Mr.  William 
Wales  of  this  city,  again  challenges  our  admiration. — J.  J.  HiGcn^a, 
M.  D.,  23  Beekman  Place ^  Neic  York, 

[We  referred  this  note  to  Mr.  E.  Blcknell,  who  kindly  sends  the  follow* 
ing  reply.  —  Eds.] 
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Meisrs.  Editors  of  the  American  Naturalist: — In  answer  to  your  question 
in  regard  to  the  above  communication,  I  would  say  that  while  ftiliy  con- 
curring with  Dr.  HIggins  in  his  high  estimation  of  Mr.  Wales'  objectives, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  (Dr.  Higgins)  has  either  made  an  error  in 
his  measurement  of  amplification  (210  diameters  with  the  No.  1  or  A  eye- 
piece) or  that  the  4- 10th  objective  is  very  much  underrated  in  magnifying 
power.  All  of  Mr.  Wales'  4- 10th  objectives  which  I  have  seen  have  been 
as  near  or  nearer  l-4th8  than  4-1  Oths  in  magnifying  power;  and  below  I 
give  a  table  of  amplification  of  such  4-lOth  objectives  as  arc  at  hand ;  also 
two  l-4ths  for  comparison  : 


Maker. 


4-10  J.  Zentmaver, 
**     Smith  and'Beck, 
R.  B.  Tollesy  . 
W.  Wale«»      . 
R.  B.  Tolleii, 
Smith  and  Beck, 


« 
1-4 


ANGLE  or  AP. 


75* 

60* 

13.V 

110* 

120* 

7.5* 


Ete-fieces. 


1. 


135 
125 
175 
200 
210 


2. 


210 
220 
205 
300 
325 
3iO 


3. 


400 
415 
300 
635 
615 
650 


The  measurements  were  made  with  a  first-class  stand  and  eye-pieces  of 
Zentmayer,  the  Image  of  a  stage  micrometer  being  thrown  down  by  a 
Spencer's  camera  luclda,  and  measured  at  just  ten  Inches  from  the  eye; 
cover  adjustment  for  125th  cover  glass.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  some  uniform  standard  adopted  by  the  dlfl^erent  makers  of  objectives, 
so  that  the  l-4th  of  one  maker  may  not  be  as  high  as  the  l-6th  of  another 
maker;  or  a4-10th  of  one  be  as  high  as  a  l-4th  of  another;  or,  still  worse, 
a  3-lnch  objective  of  one  maker  of  precisely  the  same  power  as  a  2-lnch  of 
another  maker,  which  was  just  the  case  with  two  objectives  which  I  had 
about  one  year  since.  If  the  objectives  did  not  differ  any  more  than  the 
first  three  in  the  above  table  it  w^ould  be  an  improvement.  The  amplifi- 
cation which  Dr.  Higgins  gives  to  bis  4-lOths  Is  as  high  as  the  highest 
l-4th  in  the  above  table.  —  Edwin  Bicknetx,  Salem. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Thk  Bonk  Caves  of  Gibraltkr.  —  The  four  Genista  Caves,  Martin's 
Cave,  St.  Michael's  Cave  and  some  others,  have  yielded  evidences  of  early 
man,  in  the  form  of  osseous  remains,  associated  with  flint  knives  and  flakes, 
stone  axes,  polished  and  chipped ;  worked  bones,  serving  as  skewers, 
arrowheads,  needles  and  gouges;  anklets  or  armlets  of  shell,  hand-made 
pottery,  querns,  rubbing-stones  and  charcoal.  With  these  were  found 
remains  of  numerous  animals,*  Including  Bhinoceros  etntscus,  JRh.  lep' 
torhihus  §  (extinct) ;  EquuSy  Sus  priscus  (extinct) ;  Sus  scrofa^  Cervus  ela- 


*  Those  marked  thus  },  are  abundant;  and  thnii  §§,  rery  abandant.  A  single  molar  of 
Eltpha*  antiquus  was  obtained  many  years  since  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill, 
tai  an  old  sea-beacb  (now  demolished)  at  Earopa  Point,  the  son  them  extremity  oi  the  rock. 
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phiii.  var.  barharui  $,  Cervui  dama  §.  Boa  (a  Inrge  form),  Kntl  Sot  U 
fi  tvro  rornia  or  Ibex,  Copra  jEgotrro*  §i;  and  it1(-o  ibe  eonitnoo  | 
Capra  Mrrva;  Leptix  limidta,  Lepvt  eunienlu*  j},  lfu»  raCtat.  Of  Uie  tar- 
nlvore  were  determined  /Wu  leopariu»,  FelU  pardtna,  FtlU  nrrral,  JlgitmA 
brunnea,  CanU  nulpet,  Urgu$Bp.;  also  remalos  of  tbc  commoa  (I»lplitli. 
Damerous  genera  Riid  epeclcs  t>t  birds,  a  species  of  torlolf-u  and  Dtmieroaa 
remains  of  flahes,  of  which  the  tunny  Is  moM  prorolneot. 

The  rcmalna  are  liubi^dded  In  red  care-earth  and  alsn  In  a  black  layir 
similar  to  that  ooUccil  in  the  caves  of  France  and  elsewhem.  In  man; 
Instances  the  orgnnlc  rtnialns  have  been  carried  down  from  one  iravvrn  In 
another  at  a  loner  level  through  lon^  fissnrcR,  bj  the  ht^avy  auiaintul 
floods  which  pour  from  the  higher  grounds  down  npun  Windmill  lUll 
plateau  (where  many  of  these  osslferoQS  caves  are  situated),  brlnglog 
with  them  the  reraalna  of  the  rarlons  animals  which  at  an  earlier  period 
Inhabited  the  thickly- wooded  heights,  now  entirely  dentitnte  of  tre«e  nd 
only  covered  at  places  by  the  lUtle  Chamtcropt  Immaiii. 

Many  human  and  animal  remains,  attrtbntnbte  to  modem  periods,  hare 
been  also  met  with;  but  the  older  human  remains  are  dUtlngulabed  by 
peculiarities  In  the  thigh  bones  which  closely  resemble  those  met  wUit  U 
the  Cro-Mngnon  Cave.  —  Qunrterlji  Journal  of  Stienct. 
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W.  n.  8..  tluuimslstown,  Pn.  — The  "Cansilliui  Kalurallat         .  .   

Qneber,  tl  a  year  gold.    Aildreaa  U,  I'Ablii  I'raTincher,  Quebec,  Canaila. 

0. 3. 8.,  81.  AilsiuUae.  Fla.  No.  I ,  Ptngviatia  hXan  <  a,  KotblnK  oain*  wllk  ttili 
btr:  I.  Amla»tkhim  imguMfbUam  i  t.  LupiatM  ifMHinui  G.  i>lnaiit<<Kla  y— III 
ClHBBuui'a  Soulbcrn  Tlun.  For  DUnlng,  air  apeolmcna  itaould  be  mbI. — bM 
■Ue  aad  irllbered  bIM. 

J>  L.  h..  Barton.— Speclmeni  of  varion*  spoolMof  leair 
aaeh  aorrrmuileil  by  lt>  circle  of  tentsclM.  Iiare  olten  br'iii 
Euro|>e.  t  hKvc  seen  asTaral  Inatancca  of  thia  kind  la  our  - 
turn.  II  I*,  hownrer.  to  be  regardnl  aa  an  abDoimii]  iwh'i:: 
Maea  to  have  i>«sn  r?anf>oi1  hy  ■mmr'  tnJnri:,  wMrh  hn<  1»'< 
Initeail  of  ant.    SpontniKvue  'll«l»lnii  wizur"  normoll?.  li.^ 

two mcuihi {WfloiriJrir  ii.  i.  '■<'•'  v    ■  ■■    :    \ 

':  \iy  yoar  notabct*: 


V  (T,lo.lup! 
..0;  Jl.  Hr"! 
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BY  REV.   S.  LOCKWOOD,  PH.   D. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  some  results  of  a  summer's  study 
on  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  of  the  Horse  Foot  Crab,  and 
to  connect  those  results  with  observations  made  in  an  ac- 
quaintance of  several  years  with  the  animal  in  its  native 
haunts,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  furnishing  something  towards 
a  life-history  of  the  species.* 

Among  systematists  this  crustacean  is  known  as  Limultis 
Polyphemus.  It  bears  also  the  popular  names  Horse  Foot 
Crab,  Horseshoe,  and  King  Crab.  In  this  article  these 
names  will  be  used  as  convenience  may  suggest. 

The  King  Crab  delights  in  moderately  deep  water,  say 
from  two  to  six  fathoms.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  very 
young,  which  are  probably  carried  thither  by  the  tidal  flow ; 

*In  October,  1889,  the  imriter  read  a  paper  before  the  Zoological  section  of  the  New 
Tork  Lyceam  of  Natural  History,  nnder  the  title  '*  A  Contribution  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  King  Crab,"  which  contained  the  notos  taken  during  the  summer's  investi- 
gation alluded  to  above.  The  article  now  appearing  in  the  Amebicak  Naturaust  is 
taken  aiainly  from  that  paper.  ~  S.  L. 
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it  never  seeks  the  shallow  waters,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction.  It  is  emphatically  a  burrowing  animal — living 
literally  in  the  mud,  into  which  it  scoops  or  gouges  its  way 
with  great  facility.  The  anterior  edge  of  its  enormous 
cephalic  shield  is  not  unlike  in  form  the  sausage,  or  mince- 
meat knife  of  our  kitchens  (PL  3,  Fig.  12).  The  upper 
shell  of  the  animal  is  composed  of  three  pails — the  forward 
shield,  which  is  greatly  the  larger,  the  posterior  shield,  and 
the  long  bayonet-shaped  spine,  or  tail.  In  the  burrowing 
operation  the  forward  edge  of  the  anterior  shield  is  pressed 
downward,  and  shoved  forward,  the  two  shields  being  in- 
flected, and  the  sharp  point  of  the  tail  presenting  the  ful- 
crum as  it  pierces  the  mud,  while  underneath  the  feet  are 
incessantly  active,  scratching  up  and  pushing  out  the  earth 
on  both  sides.  There  is  a  singular  economy  of  force  in  this 
excavating  action,  for  the  alternate  doubling  up  or  inflecting, 
and  straightening  out  of  the  two  carapaces,  with  the  pushing 
purchase  exei*ted  by  the  tail,  accomplish  both  digging  aod 
subterranean  progression.  Hence  the  King  Crab  is  worthy 
to  be  called  the  Marine  Mole. 

The  Limulus  is  carnivorous.  Its  food  is  the  soft  nereids, 
or  sea  worms  ;  so  that  not  only  in  its  mode  of  burrowing  for 
concealment,  but  also  in  its  method  of  procuring  food  does 
it  resemble  that  little  burrowing  mammal  of  the  land.  It  is 
sometimes  found  held  in  a  strange  durance,  with  a  limb  en- 
trapped between  the  valves  of  the  quahog,  or  round  clam, 
(  Ventis  meixenaria) .  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold — a  galley 
slave  with  limb  confined  to  ball  and  chain — "as  far  from 
help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss."  The  explanation  is  easy.  The 
quahog  too  is  a  burrower,  and  Limulus  has  seized  the  pro- 
jecting syphon  of  the  mollusc,  which  being  suddenly  with- 
drawn, the  less  agile  claw  is  jerked  between  the  yalyes,  and 
the  same  are  closed.  This,  of  course,  would  efiectually 
entrap  the  limb.  But  here  occurs  just  this  strange  fact,  that 
a  lobster  or  a  crab  would  not  long  be  held  in  such  durance, 
but  would  give  their  custodian  leg-bail ;  that  is,  would  cast 
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off,  and  desert  the  imprisoned  limb,  and  in  due  time  would 
reproduce  the  lost  member. 

The  position  of  the  mouth,  and  the  masticating  process 
are  so  peculiar,  that  a  description  should  not  be  omitted. 
The  King  Crab  has  six  pairs  of  feet;  although  by  some, 
those  constituting  the  extreme  anterior  pair  are  called  anten- 
nae, being  greatly  shorter  than  the  others.  The  four  pairs 
between  this  first  pair,  and  the  last  pair,  have  a  functional 
structure  differing  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs.  Of 
these  four  pairs,  the  basal  joint,  or  haunch,  of  each  limb  is 
flattened  and  smooth  on  each  side,  as  though  they  were  a 
series  of  plates  intended  to  work  upon  each  other,  as  the 
keys  of  an  organ  under  the  fingers  of  the  musician.  The 
external  edge  of  each  is  rounded,  and  l)eveled  like  the  edge 
of  a  carpenter's  chisel.  Thus  these  flattened  haunches  lie 
against  each  other,  their  rounded  edges  directed  backward 
at  a  considerable  angle.  The  beveled  edges  (which  are  the 
exposed  parts)  of  these  projections  are  covered  with  very 
sharp  incurved  spines,  overhanging  and  pointing  into  the 
oral  aperture ;  for  it  is  between  these  four  pairs  of  spine- 
clad  haunches  that  the  creature's  mouth  is  situated.  Each 
of  these  basal  spines  is  articulated,  and  is  set  in  the  crater, 
or  cup,  of  a  little  teat-like  prominence.  These  then,  are  the 
true  jaws  of  the  animal's  mouth ;  and  as  there  are  four  pairs 
of  these  manducatory  joints,  the  creature's  mouth  is  set  in  a 
line  between  eight  jaws.  These  spiny  teeth  have,  by  their 
articulation,  an  amount  of  mobility  in  their  little  pits,  which 
is  eminently  serviceable  and  preservative.  Of  these  chew- 
ing teeth,  though  the  number  is  variable,  an  individual  can 
scarcely  have  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Wishing  to  see  what  their  food  might  be,  and  how  they  eat 
it,  I  placed  a  specimen,  hatched  the  preceding  summer,  in  a 
small  aquarium,  and  supplied  it  with  plenty  of  fresh  and 
tender  sea  lettuce  (Viva  latissima).  But  this  sea  salad  re- 
mained untouched,  although  the  young  Limulus  had  no  other 
fare  for  three  weeks.     In  fact,  famishment  had  rendered  it 
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literally  diaphanous.  I  then  tried  animal  food.  Having 
opened  a  live  quahog  I  routed  the  little  fellow  from  his  hi- 
ding place  in  the  sand,  and  gave  it  a  morsel  of  the  clam.  It 
was  ravenous,  and  fed  only  as  a  really  hungry  being  could. 
Though  using  the  round  clam  principally,  I  gave  it  other 
food  at.  different  times.  Any  mollusc  was  acceptable,  if 
only  sufBciently  tender.  It  even  ate  beef;  but  not  with  the 
relish  of  the  mollusca.  This  I  observed,  that  being  well  fed 
it  never  would  eat  carrion  ;  although  what  it  would  do  if 
impelled  by  hunger  I  cannot  say. 

As  yet  I  had  not  seen  the  eating.  This  was  also  hidden 
by  the  carapace.  I  was  now  very  anxious  to  witness  the 
feeding  process.  The  first  step  was  to  put  the  animal  on  a 
long  fast,  and  thus  to  secure  a  good  appetite.  This  done,  a 
bit  of  clam  was  dropped  before  the  hungry  crab,  which  was 
instantly  drawn  under  with  its  claws,  when  I  immediately 
turned  it  over,  holding  it  with  the  abdomen  against  the  glass 
side  of  the  tank.  It  was  kept  in  that  position  for  full  five 
minutes,  the  eating  process  being  easily  witnessed,  and  the 
manducation  quite  satisfactorily  observed.  The  performance 
is  certainly  a  very  curious  one.  The  animal  being  in  its 
natural  position,  the  food  is  held  immediately  under  the 
mouth  by  the  claws,  or  nippers,  of  the  posterior  pair  of  jaw- 
less  feet,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  some  of  the  others.  The 
basal  joints,  or  manducatory  haunches,  then  begin  an  alter- 
nating motion  of  these  members  upon  the  food,  by  drawing 
one  of  the  spiny  or  rasp-like  joints  against  the  opposite  one 
of  the  same  pair,  the  food  of  course  being  between  the  two. 
This  chewing  by  means  of  these  opposing  rasps,  reminded 
nic  of  the  hand-carding  process,  in  which  the  card  held  hy^n 
the  right  hand  is  brought  towards  and  against  the  one  hel 
in  the  left  hand,  the  wool  being  between ;  when  the  righ" 
hand  card  is  held  still,  and  the  left  hand  duplicates  the  mc 
tion,  and  so  on.  The  fine  particles  rasped  off  by  t 
incurved  teeth  pjiss  into  the  mouth.  It  will  be  readily  se 
that  food  so  finely  chewed  before  it  passes  into  the  digesti 
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apparatus  would  afford  but  a  poor  chance  to  the  investigator 
who  sought  its  nature  by  use  of  the  knife.  Of  the  large 
number  that  I  have  opened  of  adult  specimens,  I  never  found 
anything  to  tell  me  on  what  they  fed;  and  not  until  by 
actual  experiment,  above  described,  did  I  know  whether 
Limulus  was  vegetarian  or  carnivorous. 

The  exuviation  of  the  King  Crab  is  performed  several 
times  during  the  first  year,  and  at  very  short  intervals. 
How  many  I  do  not  know,  as  that  must  vary  according  to 
the  time  of  hatching.  But  I  think  the  young  produced  in 
the  latter  part  of  Juue  will  accomplish  five  or  six  moults  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  comes.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  adult 
—  Exceptional  as  it  is  among  the  Crustacea  —  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  shell  is  cast  more  than  once  in  the  year.  The 
professional  oysterman  having  taken  up  his  best  crop  with 
the  tongs,  secures  the  gleaning  with  heavy  iron  dredges ;  and 
when  using  this  instrument  will  take  up  an  occasional  Horse 
Foot,  even  in  the  winter  season.  In  the  unusually  fine 
weather  of  an  open  February  several  years  ago,  in  Rariton 
Bay,  an  adult  female  was  in  this  manner  taken  out  of  the 
mud  by  the  deep  sinking  dredge,  when  lo,  the  animal  had 
but  recently  "shed,"  and  its  shell  was  still  quite  soft. 

Sometimes  the  shedding  can  be  witnessed  under  very  un- 
usual circumstances.  A  large  female  taken  in  August,  al- 
though kept  for  many  days  in  the  open  air,  yet  moulted  in 
captivity.  The  operation  was  a  very  trying  one,  and  re- 
quired three  or  four  days,  as  the  animal  got  very  dry.  A 
little  water  was  occasionally  thrown  on  it  for  pity's  sake ; 
and  even  this  was  not  marine  water.  Of  course  moulting 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult, and  probably  painful  operation ;  the  wonder  was  that 
it  could  be  done  at  all.  With  natural  suiToundings  a  few 
minutes  generally  suffice  for  the  task.  A  thin  narrow  rim 
runs  round  the  under  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
cephalic  shield.  This  is  in  fact  the  widest  part  of  the  ani- 
mal.   Just  before  the  time  for  exuviating  a  separation  occurs 
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between  this  rim,  and  the  perimeter  of  the  anterior  shield. 
To  the  unaided  eye  this  rent  is  altogether  imperceptible,  but 
opens  on  the  exertions  of  the  animal ;  and  at  this  opening  it 
emerges  from  the  old  shell.  Now  as  the  opening  is  at  the 
front,  and  in  the  place  of  the  greatest  width,  and  moreover 
as  the  shell  is  sub-coriaceous,  and  somewhat  yielding,  and 
at  this  particular  place  is  very  thin,  it  may  I>e  seen  how  great 
advantage  the  animal  has  in  this  matter  over  the  higher  crus- 
taceans whose  moult,  from  necessity,  Uikes  place  from  behiud, 
and  whose  shell  is  composed  of  a  more  unyielding  material. 
In  the  exuviation  of  Limulus  I  fancy  a  close  likeness  to  that 
of  the  insects  when  leaving  the  pupa.  The  King  Crab 
emerges  at  the  forward,  but  under  side  of  the  cephalic  cov- 
ering ;  the  beetle  at  the  forward,  but  dorsal  side  of  the  same. 
It  is  plain  that  Limulus  has  an  easier  time  in  getting  off  his 
old  coat  than  his  "more  respectable  relations"  have.  To  see 
the  King  Crab,  as  it  were,  coming  out  of  himself,  is  a  sight 
so  odd  as  to  draw  from  those  beholding  it  the  exclamation 
"it  is  spewing  itself  out  of  its  mouth." 

When  the  animal,  specially  noticed  above,  had  come  out 
of  its  old  shell  it  was  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  the  shorter 
diameter  of  the  cephalic  shield ;  while  the  vacated  shell  was 
but  eigiit  inches  by  the  same  measurement.  If  they  moult 
more  than  once  in  the  year  this  would  make  their  growth 
quite  rapid ;  and  if  they  do  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
must  attain  an  age  of  not  less  than  eight  years  before  reach- 
ing the  size  that  indicates  adult  life.  But  we  must  speak  of 
this  farther  on.  I  have  observed  that  every  spring,  that  is, 
so  soon  as  the  water  has  lost  its  winter  temperature,  large 
numbers  of  the  yoiuig  of  the  previous  summer  are  found  in 
the  shallows.  These  range  from  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  the  shorter  diameter.  As  the  creature  when  begin- 
ning life  for  itself,  is  but  a  scant  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, this  would  imply  rapid  growth,  and  I  think  that  the 
larger  of  the  above  have  probably  lived  through  two  winters. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  spawn  is  deposited 
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by  the  same  individual  more  than  once  in  the  same  season. 
I  have  heard  this  asserted  with  confidence  by  some  fishermen. 
But  as  they  could  advance  no  proof  no  attention  was  given 
it  until  the  following  fact  occurred.  Let  me  first  state  that 
it  is  a  custom  prevailing  wherever  the  Horse  Foot  Crab 
abounds,  to  catch  it  to  feed  poultry,  under  the  belief  that  it 
makes  them  lay,  as  it  surely  does  fatten  both  them  and  hogs, 
but  imparts  a  shocking  flavor  to  the  flesh  of  both.  The  fe- 
male is  always  preferred  on  account  of  its  eggs,  of  which  it 
has  not  less  than  half  a  pint,  crowded  within  the  cephalic 
shield.  These  are  obtained  by  inserting  the  point  of  a  knife 
into  the  forward,  and  under  edge  of  the  shield,  and  running 
the  knife  round  through  the  thin  rim,  already  described, 
when  the  entire  lower  part  can  be  torn  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  shield,  thus  exposing  the  eggs,  which  are  like  mustard 
seed,  but  of  an  ashy  green  hue.  Now  a  female  that  I  knew 
to  have  spawned  in  May  was  in  this  manner  opened  in  July, 
and  was  then  to  my  surprise  full  of  eggs,  well  formed,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  maturity. 

The  Horse  Foot  Crab  spawns  at  or  near  the  new  and  full 
moon,  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July.  By  this, 
however,  is  only  meant  that  they  embrace  the  time  of  the 
extra  high  tides,  which  depend  so  greatly  on  the  lunar  influ- 
ence. But  mark  the  nice  calculation  herein  displayed. 
They  come  up  at  a  great  high  tide,  advancing  on  the  bottom, 
until  they  reach  a  suit'ible  spot  near  to,  but  within  the  ex- 
treme line  of  this  great  tide.  Three  definite  advantages  are 
in  this  way  secured.  First,  the  spawning  is  performed  under 
water,  or  without  undue  exposure ;  second,  the  line  of  the 
average  high  tide  is  thus  selected ;  and  third,  a  short  ex- 
posure to  the  daily  low  tides  is  thus  secured,  by  which  the 
proper  exposure  of  the  spawning  spot  to  the  development- 
accelerating  heat  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  obtained. 

A  visit  of  the  adult  Limulus  to  the  shore  line,  except  at 
the  spawning  season,  is  a  very  rare  event.  At  this  season 
they  come  up  in  great  numbers  in  pairs ;  and  it  may  be  said 
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with  no  figure  of  speech,  iu  true  uuptial  baitds, — the 
riding  on  the  shield  of  the  female,  and  retaining  bimaelf 
firmly  in  this  position  by  holding  to  the  sides  of  tJio  pokto- 
rior  campaco,  with  the  two  stout  and  short  nipper  feet,  which 
are  excluBively  possessed  by  the  males,  which  with  the  size 
of  the  animal,  so  much  smaller  than  the  female,  serve  to  dU- 
tingiiUh  tlio  sex  at  a  glance.  The  female  excavates  a  de- 
pression iu  the  sand,  drops  her  spawn  into  it,  upon  which 
the  male  emits  the  fecundating  fluid,  and  the  nest  is  at  onc« 
deserted,  the  parents  returning  seaward,  with  the  retrealiiig 
Hde.  Occasionally,  a  pair  less  alert  than  the  rest,  is  left  by 
the  tide,  which,  however,  they  will  overtake,  if  uumolested. 
By  the  action  of  the  water  the  eggs  are  immediately  covered 
up  with  sand;  though  if  the  wind  be  unpropitious,  ki^ 
numbers  are  ofleu  washed  up,  and  cast  in  wiudrovva  on  tli« 
beach,  and  soon  devoured  by  the  many  hungry  beings,  of 
bird,  fish,  and  mollusc  kind  that  always  abound. 

Our  Limulus  is  a  true  monogamist.  But  it  is  likely  (iutt  a 
new  mate  is  accepted  each  spawning  time.  Occasionally  a 
female  comes  to  shore  with  even  three  suitors  attached,  two 
of  them  vainly  endeavoring  to  unseat  the  accepted  one.  The 
above  has  led  to  the  belief  among  fishermen  of  a  dispropor- 
tion of  the  sexes.  I  think  that  this  point  cannot  ia  that 
be  inferred. 

Though  formerly  the  Hoi-se  Foot  Crab  was  very  plci 
in  Rariton  Bay  it  has  become  rather  Ecarco.  Accordii 
they  have  to  be  watched  for  now.  Not  having  the  time  to 
spare  I  engaged  a  fisherman  to  keep  a  lookout  in  Ihc  month 
of  May,  16<>9,  for  an  actual  spawning.  Ho  waa  iustnii 
to  SCO  the  pair  come  up  and  spawn,  and  to  capture  thi 
once  on  their  attempt  to  return  with  the  tide ;  bfi 
told  to  scoop  up  with  a  tin  vessel  the  whole  spawni-i 
sand  and  all,  and  not  to  touch  the  eggs  with  bis  hands 
believe  the  man  faithfully  obeyed  instructions.  Thus 
spawn  and  the  parents  were  brouglit  to  me  uuiiijui'cd.  M; 
preparations  had  been  carefully  made.     Hutching  jare  hw'     1 
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been  set  for  a  number  of  days,  and  the  water  was  in  a  fine 
state  of  oxygenation.  One  difficulty  I  had  to  submit  to,  of 
a  serious  character.  I  could  only  subject  the  water  to  the 
reflected  light  of  the  sun.  The  direct  light  would  in  the 
summer  season  prove  too  warm,  and  spoil  my  water.  The 
result,  as  will  appear,  was  that  the  hatching  was  accom- 
plished very  slowly,  a  fact  which  with  another  should  be 
borne  in  mind  while  reading  the  following,  namely,  the  ab- 
sence of  those  conditions  of  agitation,  variation  of  water 
depth,  and  sometimes  complete  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight, 
consequent  on  the  tidal  flow. 

May  26,  1869. — To-day  my  Limulus  eggs  were  set  for 
hatching.  Yesterday  was  full  moon.  The  eggs  were  of  a 
greenish  white,  dull,  and  rather  dirty  looking.  *  My  notes 
record  no  measurement,  which  I  now  regret.  As  incubation 
progressed  the  external  shell  became  rapidly  darker,  and 
more  coriaceous.  But  for  this  last  fact  I  had  become  afraid 
that  they  were  in  process  of  decay.  Several  inefiectual  ef- 
forts were  made  to  get  at  the  internal  changes,  but  owing  to 
imperfect  instruments  I  gave  up  in  despair,  and  determined 
to  watch  and  wait  for  more  advanced  developments.  There 
is  considerable  vitality  in  the  King  Crab's  eggs.  It  will  bear 
a  good  deal  of  retardation,  and  yet  come  out  at  last.  It 
will  be  understood  that  necessarily  my  arrangements  had  a 
good  deal  of  retarding  effect.  At  the  real  amount  I  was 
quite  surprised.  Those  on  the  surface  progressed  most 
rapidly. 

July  18th. — Thirty-four  days  after  spawning.  The  opaque 
chorion  has  cracked  (PI.  3,  Fig.  1)  disclosing  the  white  pel- 
lucid spherical  membrane  within.  Now  a  sight  met  me 
which  gladdened  my  eyes.  It  was  a  living  tiilobite  form. 
But  of  course  very  diminutive.  Yet  it  could  be  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye,  and  quite  satisfactorily  with  a  common  lens. 
It  is  shown  greatly  magnified  (PI.  3,  Fig.  2)  in  outline. 
Here  the  elongate  character  of  the  abdominal  posterior  is 
noticeable ;  also  the  excessive  relative  width  of  the  thorax. 
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The  figure  shows  only  the  upper  side,  but  it  has  the  feet  quite 
advanced,  and  the  two  great  eyes  have  well  begun.  In  two 
or  three  days  it  was  considerably  changed  (PI.  3,  Fig.  3). 
Though  not  so  much,  still  the  cephalo-thorax  was  relatively 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  abdominal  shield.  The  limbs,  though 
not  shown  in  the  cut,  were  quite  long,  reaching  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  carapace.  The  two  sessile  eyes  were  now 
prominent,  but  the  central  oculiform  tubercles,  as  they  have 
been  called,  but  which  I  prefer  to  call  ocelli,  were  wanting; 
for  in  their  place,  that  is,  the  central  anterior  of  the  cephalic 
shield,  was  still  a  depression,  or  cleft,  yet  to  be  filled  up  iu 
the  progress  of  development.  To  me  it  seems  that  so  far 
the  development  was  markedly  asaphoidal ;  that  is,  it  re- 
minds me  of  Asaphus,  using  that  term  as  the  typical  genus 
of  the  Trilobites.  Before  passing,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  embryo  had  its  two  segments  inflected ;  and  with 
short  intervals  of  rest  (not  many  minutes  at  a  time)  kept 
up  a  very  active  revolving  within  its  pellucid  prison ;  the 
eflfect  of  this  friction  on  the  walls  of  the  hollow  sphere  would 
be  to  bisect  it.     As  the  embryo  revolves  it  lies  upon  its  back. 

August  3d.  —  Seventy  days  from  the  spawning.  To-day 
an  embryo  has  left  the  ovum.  It  measures  two  and  a  half 
lines  in  length  and  two  lines  in  width.  Except  for  a  little 
space  in  front  the  cephalic  shield  is  armed  on  its  perimeter 
by  a  series  of  briar-like  spines,  in  two  rows  of  about  twenty- 
five  each,  the  spines  alternating  with  some  regularity  as  to 
size.  The  curved  rim  of  the  pygidium,  or  caudal  shield,  is 
also  fringed,  but  with  setaceous  tufts,  each  tuft  being  made 
up  of  hairs  of  different  lengths.  This  new-born  creature  is 
in  outline  almost  circular.  The  cleft  in  front  of  the  cephalic 
shield  has  disappeared.  The  sessile  eyes  are  now^  promi- 
nent, and  are  well  up  on  the  shield,  the  two  ocelli  are  quite 
distinctly  marked.  But  as  yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  artic- 
ulated tail  that  marks  the  parent  Limulus,  or  its  congener 
Eurypterus. 

Such  was  the  form  (PI.  3,  Fig.  4)  of  the  little  being  be- 
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fore  me.  Was  it  not  a  veritable  trilobite  ?  It  at  once  began 
to  shift  for  itself,  making  a  persistent  effort  to  burrow  like  its 
parent.  By  consulting  the  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  besides 
its  tail-less  aspect  every  feature  is  that  of  a  trilobite.  The 
abdominal,  or  caudal,  carapace  is  relatively  much  wider  than 
in  the  adult  Limulus.  The  segmentary  lines  afford  a  very 
distinct  trilobed  character  to  both  shields.  The  spiny  and  se- 
taceous fringe  finds  its  counterpart  in  many  of  the  trilobites. 
The  pointed  tendency  of  the  keel  on  the  caudal  shield  seems 
to  me  to  look  towards  Pterygotus.  But  if  we  take  into  view 
the  presence  of  the  ocelli  already,  and  the  high-up  position 
of  the  large  sessile  eyes,  we  have  Euryptei*us  shadowed 
forth.  Let  the  reader  examine  PI.  3,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
which  give  an  outline  of  the  telson-plate,  or  terminal  tail- 
joint  of  as  many  separate  species  of  the  fossil  crustacean 
Pterygotus.  Fig.  5  is  P.  Banksii,  in  which  the  telson  is 
marked  by  a  cleft.  Fig.  6  is  P.  bilobiis,  showing  the  cleft 
less  marked,  and  the  presence  of  a  median  ridge  or  keel. 
Fig.  7  is  P.  gigas,  in  which  the  keel  is  more  developed, 
showing  a  higher  relief,  and  a  greater  prolongation,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  cleft.  Fig.  8  is  P.  Ludensis.  Here 
the  keel  is  still  more  acuminated,  and  the  plate  itself  is 
mucronated.  Fig.  9  is  P.  bilobiis^  its  size  being  very  much 
reduced.  Fig.  10  is  P.  acuminatiis.  Here  the  keel  has 
attained  an  extreme  length,  and  great  relief,  and  is  with  the 
plate  carried  to  a  slender  point.  And  this  prolongation  of 
the  telson  plate  into  a  terminal  spine,  is,  I  think,  in  respect 
of  posterior  development,  the  highest  effort  of  the  Pterygotus. 
I  also  think  that  this  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  embryology  of 
Limulus.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  is  not  so  far,  in 
all  this  spinal  tendency,  anything  in  the  direction  of  an  articu- 
lated spine.  That  is,  there  is  nothing  xiphosuroid,  or  sword- 
tailed  in  all  this,  as  in  Limulus,  and  the  fossil  crustacean 
Eurypterus,  which  have  an  articulated  bayonet-shaped  ap- 
pendage. Now  Pterygotus  has  two  sessile  eyes,  and  only 
two,  and  these  are  placed  low  down  on  the  very  edges  of  the 
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forward  shield.     But  Limulua  and  Eurypterus  bave 

two  large  sessile  eyes  set  high  up  uu  the  sbield,  and  two 

ocelli  set  forward. 

The  waat  of  an  articulated  tail  was  soon  apparent  in  tlie 
case  of  our  little  Limulus.  The  slightest  obstacle  tuni»  it 
on  its  back,  when,  not  having  this  orgiiu,  which  the  adult 
uses  so  eB'ectivoly  in  such  emergency,  the  little  thing  begins 
a  vigorous  flapping  of  the  brunchial  plates.  This  causes  it 
to  rise  in  the  water ;  then  by  ceasing  the  agitation  it  at  01100 
descends,  with  a  chance  of  alighting  right  side  up.  Sbi 
it  milts  the  ascent  would  be  repeated  until  ita  desire  i 
accomplished. 

August  15th. — Kighty-two  days  from  the  spawning.  A 
great  many  had  hatched,  and  many  had  perished  for  want 
of  care.  I  hud  almost  given  exclusive  attoutiua  t^o  the  one 
described  above.  It  had  its  second  moult  to-day.  A  few 
minutes  sufficed  for  it  to  withdraw  itself  from  its  baby  suit. 
I  noticed  that  it  stopped  a  little  while,  as  if  to  rest,  having 
the  caudal  appendage  only  half  withdrawn  from  the  old 
shell  (PI.  3,  Fig.  11).  At  last  out  it  came,  a  person  of  dia* 
tinction  possessing  the  articulated  rapier.  It  is  a  true  Lioiu- 
lu8  now,  and  fully  entitled  to  carry  ibr  life,  the  sword  of 
honor,  which  has  ever  been  the  family  mark  of  rank.  The 
animal  is  now  quite  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  its  tail 
is  the  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Whtre  did  Jt  keep 
it  while  in  the  old  dress?  It  must  bave  been  bent  under  and 
upon  the  abdomen.  I  have  noticed  them  sincu  at  thU 
moult,  with  the  tail  considerably  incurved,  and  which  re- 
quired some  honrs  to  straighten  out.  Dorsally  Uic  lilUJ!]^ 
thing  bus  now  nearly  the  complete  appeaiiince  of  the  1 
Limulus.  The  setaceous  fringe  of  the  alKlbnitnal  ( 
had  disappeared,  and  had  left  an  armature  of  teat-lib 
balf-devoloped  spines ;  and  the  spiny  fringe  of  the  ocplu 
sbield  wtis  quite  gone.  The  posterior  projections  of  thi* 
shield  are  now  sharp.  The  tail  is  distinctly  articulatvdJ 
somewhat  stumpy.     A  section  of  the  adult  tail  would  I 
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most  triangular,  the  lower  side  being  slightly  rounded,  the 
upper  sharply  edged,  while  a  section  of  the  tail  of  this  young 
specimen  would  be  almost  ovoidal.  The  tail  of  the  young 
is  also  more  distinctly  marked  with  lines  of  segmentation 
than  is  that  of  the  adult.  As  it  travelled  on  the  mud  before 
this  moult,  it  made  tiny  rows  of  toe-tracks,  leaving  a  plain 
unmarked  space  between  the  rows.  Now  it  moves  with  tail 
depressed,  and  makes  a  medial  line  dividing  the  toe-tracks 
into  two  series. 

Alas,  at  this  point,  when  I  had  become  intensely  interested, 
a  serious  illness,  against  which  I  had  offered  a  dogged  de- 
termination to  keep  at  work,  peremptorily  settled  the  matter 
by  taking  from  me  the  use  of  my  eyes. 

It  will  be  noticed  thus  far  that  the  observations  here  re- 
corded, are  almost  entirely  moi*phological,  and  not  physi- 
ological. Professor  E.  D.  Cope  has  given  us  a  lucid  phrase, 
•* expression  point."  He  says  of  development,  "while  the 
change  is  really  progressing,  the  external  features  remain 
unchanged  at  other  than  those  points,  which  may  be  called 
expression  points, ^^  It  seems  to  me  that  "expression  points" 
of  generic  significance  have  been  pointed  out  four  times  in 
these  remarks.  Twice  in  the  ovum  I  thought  there  was  an 
•^expression  point"  of  a  trilobed  genus ;  and  in  the  larval 
stage,  I  thought  Pterygotus  and  Eurypterus  were  shadowed 
forth. 

And  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  larval  state  there  are 
remarkable  changes  with  reference  to  functional  necessities. 
Already  mention  has  been  made  of  the  moult  at  which  the 
animal  receives  its  articulated  tail.  Now  in  the  life  of  Lim- 
ulus  this  tail  is  as  indispensable  as  is  the  Alpine  stock  to  the 
Swiss  mountaineer.  It  is  constantly  liable  by  the  least  agi- 
tation, or  obstruction,  to  be  turned  on  its  back,  when  but 
for  its  tail  it  would  be  as  helpless  as  a  tortoise  in  the  same 
position.  It  is  then  that  it  deflects  the  tail,  and  inserts  this 
sharp  spine  into  the  mud  or  sand,  and  after  a  few  perse- 
vering efforts  succeeds  in  turning  itself  over.     So  feeble  are 
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its  limbs  that  exposure  of  the  under  side  to  the  attacks  of 
fishes  would  soon  end  its  career.  In  short  it  must  keep  its 
carapace  "  right  side  up  with  care,"  if  it  would  care  to  live. 
I  must  now  mention  another  functional  metamorphosis 
which  seems  to  me  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  So 
great  is  the  difference  in  form  between  the  anterior  feet  of 
the  female,  and  the  same  feet  in  the  male,  that  the  very 
children  on  the  shore  lines  at  once  in  this  way  distinguish 
the  sexes.  In  the  female  this  limb  is  long,  slender,  and 
weak  ;  in  the  male  short,  stout  and  vcntricose.  Intended  for 
strong  holding,  their  nip  is  like  that  of  a  vice.  Their  use  is 
to  hold  on  to  the  carapace  of  the  female,  so  that  the  male 
may  retain  his  position  as  the  pair  come  up  in  the  breeding 
season.  And  so  strong  his  hold  that  no  violence  of  storm, 
or  attack  of  rival  suitors,  can  displace  him.  Well  does  the 
fisherman  know  this,  as  he  stands  in  the  water  ready  to  spear 
the  female  as  she  comes  up  in  nuptial  embrace.  He  is  only 
concerned  to  catch  the  female,  for  it  would  need  some  force 
to  separate  the  two.  Now  functionally,  this  stout  foot,  ''or 
hand,"  as  the  fishermen  call  it,  has  no  use  in  early  life.  The 
Horse  Foot  Crab  has  its  period  of  puberty ;  this  is  its  adult 
stage.  But  judging  from  the  size  of  the  males  when  they 
couple,  which  is  pretty  uniform,  and  their  actual  rate  of 
growth,  I  think  that  the  puberty  of  Limulus  cannot  come 
before  the  third  or  fourth  year.  And  it  would  not  surprise 
me  if  the  latter  figure  should  prove  the  minimum  age. 
However  this  is  the  point — it  is  not  until  that  age  of  pu- 
berty is  reached  that  the  male  undergoes  its  last  metamor- 
phosis. It  then  has  a  moult,  from  which  it  emerges,  having 
received  its  large  claws,  or  literally,  its  nuptial  hands. 
What  change  there  may  bo  on  the  emotional  side  who  can 
tell,  when  master  Limulus  assumes  the  toga  virilis  and  is  old 
enough  to  "propose."  This  may  be  asserted  of  these  very 
decorous  and  monogamous  people,  that  among  them  prema- 
ture marriages  are  unknown,  for  however  soon  the  lady  may 
be  ready  to  give  her  heart,  not  until  maturity  of  age  can  the 
gentleman  possibly  extend  to  her  his  hand. 
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The  iibove  fact  was  obtained  by  evidence  purely  negative, 
yet  not  the  leaa  couviucing.  First,  tliere  waa  the  suspicion  of 
the  fnct,  then  the  search  for  a  young  male  possessing  nnpttiil 
claws.  But  albeit  the  Dumericul  equality  of  the  sexes  this 
was  not  found,  though  large  numbers  of  young  specimens  of 
different  ages  were  examined.  Moreover,  I  have  not  found 
the  fisherman  who  has  ever  seen  one. 

Although  some  of  the  systematists  make  of  Limulns  a 
distinct  order,  as  Xiphosura,  or  sword-tailed ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  that  in  nature  the  Trilobites  are  included,  making 
of  all  one  grand  order.  It  would  thus  have  not  only  a  real 
systematic  meaning,  but  a  profound  chronologic  significance. 
However  this  may  be  in  the  light  of  coming  knowledge,  I 
think  Pterygnhis  and  Eurypterus  stand  higher  than  the  typi- 
cal Trilobit*  proper,  and  that  Limulns  leads  rank  over  all. 

Figure  68  shows  Limnlus  after  the  first  moult  (very 
much  enlarged),  when  not  moie  than  a  week  old.  The 
fringe  of  the  buckler  is  now  less  thickly 
set,  the  cardinal  spines  only  being  con- 
served, and  these  not  so  stout.  The 
posterior  shield  shows  the  permanent 
spines.  Still  the  contour  is  asaphoidal  ; 
while  the  median  ridge  of  the  abdora- 
iDal  carapace,  terminating  in  the  point 
of  the  mucronated  shield,  is  suggestive 
of  the  dorsal  keel  in  Ptenjgotus  gigas 
and  P,  anglicus.  At  this  stage,  as  the  ^'"'"'' 
facts  seem  to  me,  the  larval  Limulns  shows  forth  more  than 
one  generic  "expression  point"  in  the  career  of  the  trilobite 
as  a  "comprehensive  type." 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  exnvia  represented  by 
fig.  68  was  accidentally  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  mud, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  hatching  jar,  used  in  these  observations 
last  summer.  At  the  close  of  the  warm  season  last  vear 
my  jara  must  have  contained  not  less  than  two  hundred 
yotmg  Limuli.      We  have   already  said  that  so   soon  as 
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hatched  the  young  burrow  like  the  adult;  hence  th$  rare- 
ness of  an  oppoi'tunity  to  witness  the  casting  of  the  skin. 
Hoping  to  continue  observations  upon  the  growth  of  my  in- 
teresting  family  the  ensuing  year  the  jars  were  carefully  put 
away.  Little  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  temperature, 
which,  on  several  occasions,  went  down  to  the  freezing  point. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  1870, 1  emptied  the  jars  to  see  how  my 
charge  was  getting  on,  when  lo,  not  one  of  the  last  year's 
hatching  was  alive  I  but  wonderful  to  say  at  least  a  dozen 
little  fellows,  all  hatched  this  spring,  and  all  alive,  had  taken 
their  place.  With  these  were  also  at  least  thirty  eggs,  in 
different,  but  all  in  advanced,  stages  of  incubation.  In  some 
of  them  the  young  could  be  plainly  seen  revolving.  The 
fact  was  these  eggs  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  hatching 
jar,  and  had  never  had  any  contact  with  the  sunlight.  At 
once,  not  without  some  misgiving  as  to  the  result,  the 
proper  provision  was  made  to  complete  the  incubation, 
namely,  new  sea-water,  clean  sand,  the  eggs  put  on  top,  and 
all  set  in  a  favorable  place.  With  an  ordinary  hand  lens 
the  progress  of  incubation  could  be  observed  daily.  At 
half-past  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  11th,  before 
my  eyes,  a  new-born  baby  Limulus  left  the  egg.  Just  think 
of  it — these  eggs  are  within  two  weeks  only  of  being  a  year 
old  1  And  then  how  remarkable  are  these  facts  also — those 
eggs  were  partly  incubated  last  summer.  Hence  there  has 
been  not  only  a  remarkable  retardation  of  development,  but 
also  an  actual  arrest  of  the  same  for  seven  or  eight  months 
without  sacrificing  life.  Query :  is  there  any  connection 
here  with  that  indomitable  persistence  of  being,  which  in 
the  Divine  will  has  carried  this  comprehensive  type  through 
the  many  eons  of  existence,  wherein  has  been  unrolled  so 
slowly  the  life  plan  of  the  Entomostraca,  from  that  initial 
Trilobite  of  the  Fre-siluria  to  our  Limulus  of  these  latter 
days? 

It  has  been  hinted  already  in  this  article  that  at  different 
stages  of  its  life  the  larval  Limulus  made  a  different  impress 
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when  it  walked.  While  tailless  there  were  simply  two  par- 
allel sets  or  rows  of  toe-tracks,  but  wlien  tailed  those 
parallel  rows  were  separated  by  a  median  line,  showing  the 
caudal  trail.  Is  there  not  here  a  caution  for  the  interpreters 
of  the  "Protichnites"  seeing  that  the  same  species,  at  diverse 
ages,  may  make  widely  different  tracks? 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  exuvioe  were  found  entire  in 
the  mud  of  the  hatching  jars.  In  all  the  rest  the  buckler 
and  the  pygidium  were  separate.  Now  it  is  not  tlie  case 
that  the  Horse  Foot  shells,  in  the  long  wind-rows  on  the 
shore-line,  are  entire.  The  entire  ones  are  decidedly  excep- 
tional. Before  certain  tides  the  young  are  helpless  ;  but  the 
adult  never  comes  shoreward  except  to  spawn.  Hence  their 
exuviae  are  brought  up  by  the  wash  and  the  under-tow  of 
storms,  thus  effecting  the  separation  of  the  two  parts.  Is 
there  not  here  an  explanation  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
pygidia,  or  caudal  shields,  of  the  Asaphus  lowensis  in  the 
Iowa  limestone  rocks  ?  I  do  not  regard  them  as  the  debris 
of  dead  trilobites  but  as  their  cast-off  shells.  They  are  the 
tidal  windrows  of  that  ancient  sea.  The  articulation  of  the 
two  carapaces  was  no  doubt  feeble ;  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  pygidium  less  than  that  of  the  buckler.  In  this  case 
the  debris  would  be  sorted  into  different  depths  of  water. 
The  bucklers  would  be  less  crowded,  because  in  greater 
depths  where  the  tidal  action  was  less ;  while  the  lighter 
pygidia  would,  by  the  same  law,  form  the  drift  of  the  shore- 
lines. 

KXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  3. 

Fig.  1.  Egg  of  Limalus  jast  cracked  by  incabation,  showlDgthe  peUacid 

sphere. 
F!g.  2.  Embryo  in  the  ejrg,  much  enlarged. 
Fig.  8.  Same  two  days  older,  much  enlarged. 

Fig.  4.  Young  Llmulus  just  out  of  the  Qgf^,  enlarged  nine  diameters. 
Fig.  6.  Terminal  tail  joint  of  Pterygotus  Banksii, 
Fig.  6.  Terminal  tall  joint  of  Pterygotus  bilobus. 
Fig.  7.  Terminal  tail  Joint  of  Pterygotus  gigas. 
Fig.  8.  Terminal  tail  Joint  of  Pterygotus  ludensis. 
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Fig.    9.  Pterygotus  hilobus. 

Fig.  10.  Terminal  tail  joint  of  Pterygotus  acuminatus. 

Fig.  11.  The  smaller  one  is  Limulus  just  hatched,  natural  size,  mere  ont* 
line;  the  larger  is  the  same  undergoing  the  first  moalt,  and  learlng 
the  old  shell,  and  having  a  tail. 

Fig.  12.  Limulus  Polyphemus,  one  year  old.  The  markings  on  the  pos- 
terior carapace  become  less  distinct  with  adult  age.  The  adult  female 
will  attain  a  size  even  exceeding  twelve  inches  across  the  cephalic 
shield. 

Fig.  13.  Euryptet^s  remipes;  size  very  much  reduced. 

Fig.  14.  Sao  hirautus,  a  trilobite. 
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The  vegetable  productions  of  the  ocean,  like  those  of  the 
drier  portions  of  the  earth,  are  subject  to  a  similar  order  of 
distribution.  The  raost  common  collector  of  plants  becomes 
soon  aware  that  there  are  kinds  which  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  ordinary  places,  and  soon  learns  to  set  a  value  on  those 
which  rarely  occur  to  him.  He  also  desires  to  extend  the 
area  of  his  observations  so  as  to  embrace  different  latitudes, 
or  to  obtain  the  same  results  by  ascending  lofty  mountain 
heights.  So  the  collector  of  sea-weeds  does  not  confine 
himself  to  particular  districts,  but  endeavors,  either  by  per- 
sonal inspection  or  else  through  the  labor  and  courtesy  of 
others,  to  ascertain  what  forms,  seemingly  familiar  or  entirely 
diverse,  may  grow  abroad.  The  deeper  soundings  of  the 
ocean-beds,  like  the  higher  elevations  of  the  land,  afford  him 
a  greater  variety,  affected  by  different  causes,  which  in  their 
natural  course  produce  different  results. 

The  general  plan  of  vegetable  life,  especially  in  the  lower 
plants,  seems  to  point  to  constant  modification  of  some  one 
typical  form,  and  this  modification  appears  to  have  its  origin 
in  climatic  influences.  It  becomes  a  most  fascinating  study 
to  endeavor  to  join  the  separate  and  divided  links  so  as  to 
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possess,  in  a  series  of  specimens,  the  probable  method  of 
development  which  nature  has  thus  instituted.  Let  me  en- 
deavor  to  adapt  this  idea  to  the  thoughts  of  this  present 
essay,  and  arrange  to  some  extent  the  sea-weeds  {Algce) 
of  our  own  and  of  foreign  or  distant  coasts  together.  Let 
lis  see  in  what  kinds  there  are  corresponding  ones ;  and  when 
we  select  some  choice  specimen  from  the  beach-drift,  or 
plucrk  it  from  the  rocks,  endeavor  to  tell  on  what  distant 
strand  it  is  obedient  to  the  pulsing  waves,  or  perchance  at- 
tracts other  eyes. 

The  coast  of  New  England  presents  as  great  a  diversity 
in  outline  and  in  character  as  perhaps  can  be  found  in  the 
same  length  of  the  Atlantic  shore.  We  have  here  the  deep 
inlets  like  Norwegian  fiords  in  Maine ;  the  bold  rocky  prom- 
ontories of  Massachusetts  varied  with  the  almost  level  and 
smooth  sands  of  the  South.  The  noblest  in  size,  as  well  as 
most  beautiful  in  color  and  features,  are  the  algce  which  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  this  wide  range.  The  would-be 
successful  collector  must  rdsort  to  the  dredging  apparatus, 
and  like  the  shell  collector  needs  a  strong  arm  and  abundance 
of  patient  toil  to  serve  him ;  else  he  must  wait  some  vio- 
lent storm,  which  shall  break  from  their  deeper  moorings 
those  more  valuable  weeds  which  only  can  grow  perfectly 
and  develop  themselves  entirely  far  below  the  surface, 
where  the  sun's  rays  but  feebly  penetrate  and  the  water  is  of 
a  nearly  uniform  temperature.  Some  wonderful  waifs  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  this  way  by  visiting  the  beaches  and 
picking  over  the  waste  with  scrupulous  care.  In  the 
warmer  waters  of  the  Southern  Stites,  like  those  on  the 
Florida  Keys,  there  may  be  sought  singular  kinds  resembling 
corals,  for  which  they  were  formerly  mistaken  by  Lamour- 
oux,  some  of  exquisite  beauty  in  design  and  shape.  Some 
of  these  are  found  growing  from  the  base  of  a  Gorgonia  or 
sea-fan,  and  secreting  from  the  ocean  their  covering  of  lime. 
And  others  of  richest  green  creep  over  the  sand  beneath  the 
water,  and  throw  up  a  turf  as  verdant  as  that  which  clothes 
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the  most  luxuriant  pastures.  This  field  of  botanical  cnquiiy 
is  yet  open,  and  many  a  desirable  harvest  can  be  reaped,  from 
season  to  season,  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  and  the 
yet  undiscovered  or  little  known  species  of  New  England 
attract  the  deserved  attention  of  the  casual  visitor  or  of  the 
sedulous  student. 

Let  then  the  season  be  summer,  the  warm  days  of  June, 
when  many  people  as  naturally  resoit  to  the  seaside  as  if 
the  custom  were  instinctive  and  migratory.  To  some  the 
scenery  is  the  same  and  familiar,  and  the  cool  air  is  the 
main  thing  to  be  realized  ;  to  others,  though  familiar  yet  ever 
new,  and  to  others  every  object,  however  minute,  is  novel. 
The  very  rocks  and  cliffs  are  different  in  looks,  composition 
and  general  features ;  the  sand  composed  of  curious  minerals, 
tinv  shells  and  comminuted  frairments ;  the  wild  flowers 
wierd  and  unusual ;  the  thick  leaved  and  prickly  sc»eded 
plants  thriving  within  the  spraj^'s  reach  ;  the  beach  cumbered 
with  productions  of  the  sea — mineral,  animal,  vegetable — 
thrown  in  wild  confusion.  Who,  for  the  first  time,  is  not 
moved  with  wonder  at  these  sea-weeds?  Who  would  not  wish 
to  become  better  acquainted?  And  no  wonder  so  many  are 
gathered,  floated  out  into  shape,  dried,  pressed  and  carefully 
laid  away,  silent  witnesses  that  beauty  and  utility  are  often 
combined  where  little  dreamed  of.  The  interest  increases 
with  each  coming  season  ;  the  practised  eye  soon  learns  to 
discriminate ;  the  cultivated  taste  finds  the  most  propitious 
time  of  the  year  for  collecting,  and  such  trifles,  emph)yed  at 
tirst  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two,  are  often  found  iudi:>- 
pensable  and  auxiliary  to  the  very  enjoyment  of  life. 

Suppose  we  start  on  a  walk  for  some  gravelly  beach  con- 
tiguous to  some  town  or  city,  and  removed  from  it  by  the 
interventions  of  wild  pastures,  rocky  and  almost  desolate, 
or  by  some  level,  wide  extended  marsh.  At  any  season  of 
the  year,  when  walking  is  practicable,  the  botanist  who  ac- 
companies you,  can  point  out  abundant  objects  of  interest 
long  before  you  come  within  sea  range.     The  intervening 
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space  proves  not  so  dreary  or  desolate  as  it  appears,  for 
often  our  most  interesting  and  best  friends  have  the  rudest 
exterior.  Perhaps  he  knows  something  about  the  lichens* 
those  dull  green,  grayish,  yellow,  bright  orange,  black 
crusts,  scales,  fringes,  torn,  ragged  felts ;  or  perchance  those 
dry,  crisp,  brittle,  crimson  tipped,  blunt  tipped,  sharp 
pointed,  branching  anomalies  which  cover  many  an  acre  of 
sterility  where  nothing  else  grows,  and  where  the  surfaces 
of  rocks  and  the  rough  bark  of  trees  cannot  offer  them  any 
chance.  lie  will  be  able  to  introduce  you  through  these 
desiccated  and  seemingly  lifeless  plants,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  first  forms  of  vegetation  which  appeared  on  the  dry 
and  solid  earth,  to  the  wonderful  and  more  grotesque,  more 
developed,  sometimes  enormous  sea-weeds  which,  at  the  birth 
of  Creation,  sprung  into  activity  as  plants  in  the  "waters 
which  covered  the  face  of  the  deep."  Nay,  you  need  not  heed 
these  unless  you  choose,  although  within  every  one  of  them 
lies  enfolded  a  wondrous  tale,  locking  up  in  the  recesses  of 
their  natures,  health  and  healing  and  joy.  Notice  too  as  you 
walk,  the  fair  flowers  springing  up  on  every  side.  If  autumn, 
or  early  winter,  a  bright  October's  day  or  a  green  Christ- 
mas, you  may  yet  find  for  your  admirati(m  such  seed-vessels, 
such  starry  calyces,  such  feathered  down,  such  inimitable 
trifles  as  no  gold  could  purchase  or  art  fabricate. 

Such  rough  and  confused  pasture  lands  lie  between  Rock- 
port  and  the  sea;  between  Gloucester,  between  Marl)lehead, 
Cohasset,  Scituate  and  many  famous  places,  and  the  beat- 
ing ocean.  By  the  very  marge  of  one  such  l)each  I  have 
found  plants  seen  nowhere  else  by  me  except  on  mountain 
sidies.  Think  of  Rockport  in  July,  lovely  in  the  masses  of 
mountain  laurel,  and  this  fine  native  shrub  opening  its  clus- 
ters of  flowers  within  si«:ht  of  the  verv  sea.  From  the  land 
side  the  very  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest  come  over  the  Man- 
chester and  Gloucester  waters  from  the  magnolia,  and  glad- 
dens the  heart  of  the  returning  fisherman.  The  very  rocks, 
worn  smooth  by  the  surf  and  rounded  and  polished,  extend 
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just  SO  far  inland,  which  the  closely  attached  lichen  defines  bj 
its  persistence  in  bright  yellow  colors  in  the  strict  line  of  ter- 
restrial and  maritime  growth.  They  stand  there  patient  senti- 
nels to  denote  that  the  floods  shall  no  more  cover  the  earth ; 
the  lichen  the  earth's  plant,  and  the  alga  the  sea's  plant, 
approximate  and  almost  kiss  each  other  in  approach.  Noth- 
ing higher  in  the  scale  of  organization  ventures  so  near ;  not 
the  sedge,  bulrush  or  hardiest  grass  dare  grow  so  close  to  the 
waves.  Nor  are  lichen  and  alga  far  removed  in  consan- 
guinity ;  in  structural  difference  something ;  some  more  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  rain,  to  snow  and  ice,  to  heat  and  cold,  in 
existence  and  continued  individual  life  vastly  more  in  favor 
of  the  little  crusted  slow-growing  lichen,  patient,  untiring, 
serenely  beautiful,  doing  by  day  and  night  its  usual  work 
and  breaking  down  the  hardest  and  most  obdurate  rock 
formations  b}-  the  gentlest  persuasion  of  its  constant  pres- 
ence to  aid  the  atmospheric  influences. 

The  al^nB  are  so  diverse  in  their  forms,  and  so  manv  in 
number,  computing  only  the  precise  kinds  or  species,  to  say 
nothins:  of  innumerable  varieties,  manv  of  which  have  been 
separately  and  minutely  described,  that  in  ordci  to  facilitate 
the  labor  of  finding  out  what  they  are  it  has  been  found  l>est 
to  divide  them  into  three  great  groups  known  by  the  color 
of  their  seed-vessels.  But  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find 
their  seed-vessels,  or  even  those  minuter  parts  which  though 
not  seeds  serve  for  similar  purposes,  because  like  other  plants, 
and  what  we  call  flowers  or  flowering  plants,  these  too  have 
particular  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  produce  them,  so 
to  look  for  strawberries  after  the  vines  have  done  bearing 
would  be  precisely  like  looking  for  seed-vessels  on  sea-weeds 
when  they  had  passed  the  season.  Some  kinds,  too,  like 
some  other  and  higher  plants  never  bear  any  seeds  in  our 
latitudes,  but  such  seed  bearing  plants  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Fortunately  in  this  dilemma  the  chances  of  success 
are  in  our  favor,  and  the  usual  color  of  the  sea-weed  corres- 
ponds with  the  color  of  the  seed  it  bears.     The  rosy  or 
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red-seeded  algsB  are  usually  the  most  popular  because  the  pret- 
tiest; but  others,  even  the  black  or  fuscous-seeded  algoe  have 
many  claims  on  our  attention.  I  will  venture,  however,  to 
set  both  these  kinds  aside  for  awhile,  and  speak  first  of  the 
green-seeded  algae,  the  Chlorospermce,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  books. 

In  the  rear  of  some  beaches,  like  that  known  to  the  old 
folks  about  Marblehead,  as  Devereux's  beach,  perhaps  it  has 
now  another  name,  surely  none  more  euphonious  —  may  be 
seen  large  extended  reaches  of  salt  or  brackish  water,  cov- 
ered with  floating  masses  of  a  light-green  tangled  fibre,  and 
which  lies  in  flakes  upon  the  tips  of  the  growing  grass,  or 
cast  ashore  to  desiccate  and  fade  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
Lifting  carefully  a  little  on  the  end  of  a  sharply-pointed 
stick  we  shall  find  a  great  many  silky,  glossy  threads,  each 
slender,  sparingly  branched  with  alternate  and  scattered 
branchlets  somewhat  spread  apart ;  sometimes  growing  on 
one  side,  each  joint  several  times  longer  than  broad.  Within 
each  joint  look  after  a  green  granular  mass  which  answers 
for  seeds,  and  to  do  this  you  must  have  a  pocket  lens  for 
your  eye ;  at  home  a  compound  microscope  would  do  better, 
and  in  this  rapidly  growing  and  widely  extending  Chloro- 
sperm  you  have  taken  your  first  lesson,  perhaps,  in  studying 
the  algee,  having  been  introduced  to  the  Confet'va  jlavescenSy 
and  if  possessed  with  farther  curiosity  you  may  learn  of 
other  Confei'vas  of  equal  or  surpassing  evidence.  The  ex- 
treme lightness  which  these  sheets  of  dead  fibres  have, 
renders  them  easily  elevated  into  the  higher  strata  of  the 
air,  whence  they  have  .been  known  to  fall  in  violent  showers 
far  into  the  interior,  spreading  consternation  by  their  pres- 
ence in  such  an  unusual  manner,  and  greatly  frightening  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant.  Sometimes  this  substance  has 
been  called  "meteoric  paper,"  and  I  have  seen  in  the  micro- 
scopical cabinets  of  my  acquaintances  fragments  of  similar 
matter  from  very  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  This  single 
species    has    been    observed    extensively   in    Europe    and 
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America;  and  the  few  students  of  our  native  kinds  have 
been  rewarded  by  meeting  with  several  others,  identical  with 
species  which  grew  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
such  as  (7.  bombi/ciiia,  rivulans,  aerea^  refracta,  etc.  But 
perhaps  the  most  curious  of  these  water  silks,  as  they  may 
be  termed,  credited  to  the  northern  lakes  and  to  those  lovely 
sheets  of  fresli- water  in  Central  New  York,  is  the  (7.  glome- 
rata  of  the  earlier  writers,  but  now  called  Cladophora,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  joints  arrange 
themselves,  being  either  packed  together  in  strata  or  layers, 
or  flexed  and  curved  in  long  and  delicate  lines ;  and  another, 
far  more  curious,  of  which  there  are  many  soii;s  distributed 
from  Sweden  in  the  far  north,  to  Cayenne  in  South  America; 
found  in  Cuba,  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  lakes  of  Germany 
and  in  the  fresh-waters  of  Great  Britain ;  and  worth  looking 
after  here,  is  the  (7.  cegagopila^  its  filaments  rolled  together 
like  a  compact  ball,  and  when  dry,  sometimes  used  for  i>en- 
wipers.  I  have  looked  for  it,  but  always  in  vain  ;  other  del- 
icate and  pellucid-jointed  water  plants  sometimes  do  so,  hut 
evidently  they  are  only  imitations.  In  the  ditches  and 
by  the  sides  of  shaded  paths  where  the  water  is  stagnant, 
similar  Chlorosperms  may  be  seen.  Is  there  any  identity  and 
do  the  snme  algaj  grow  indiflferently  in  fresh  and  salt  water 
alike?  The  question  is  worth  attention,  so  let  us  when  we 
retrace  our  steps  examine.  Here  I  have  lifted  on  the  end  of 
my  cane  some  of  these  floating,  swollen  masses ;  they  also 
are  fibrous  and  silken,  but  see!  how  difierent  is  the  gi-een 
coloring  particles  within  the  joints !  Here  are  a  few  in 
which  the  seeds  are  so  arranged  that  the  joints  which  are 
only  about  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and  vary  in  length, 
are  marked  by  two  roundish  stars.  It  is  but  a  rude  idea 
produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  seeds,  but  as  these 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  parallel  joints  of  two  of  the 
silken  filaments  of  the  tangle  we  have  lifted  from  the  ditch, 
and  which  are  joined  laterally  by  a  connection  or  bridge, 
they  remind    us  of  the   mythological   story  of  Castor  and 
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Pollux,  the   twins   of  Tyndarus,  and   our   humble  alga   is 
accordingly   culled   Tyndaridea,  and  of  it  are  many  kinds 
growing  tangled  even,  in  the  same  muss.     In  siniilur  and 
Fig  a».  equally  unlikely  jiliices  for  beauty  to  dwell 

and  abide  we  can  gather  the  Zygnema,ov 
Yoke-thread,  iu  the  joints  of  which  the 
green  granules  are  at  first  arranged  in 
spiral  rings,  but  afterwards  collect  into  a 
single  glolmloas  the  future  seed  (fig.  69), 
In  one  species  the  spind  lines  become  a 
series  of  the  Roman  V,  and  in  another  of 
the  letter  X.  Strangely,  too,  do  the  delicate  and  fragile  filii- 
ments  or  silken  threads  bend  at  acute  angl 
matter  first  filling  each  joint, 
but  soon  contracting  into  a  nar- 
vow  continuous  stripe.  In  this 
und  others  of  similar  behavior 
and  appearance  we  have  Mou- 
geotia  (fig.  70),  named  in  mem- 
ory of  a  botani:?t,  and  bearing 
his  surname.  They  are  com- 
mon iu  Europe  and  New  Eng- 
land. Before  we  leave  these 
rich  green,  emerald  and  vivid, 
or  pleasing  green  weeds  of  the 
stagnant  and  braebish  pools,  let  "ii™g<™i«. 

me  tell  you  of  a  pleasant  surprise  I  once  had  in  the  sunny 
waters  of  an  overflowed  und  stugnant  pool  formed  by  the 
rising  of  the  lake,  and  there  permanent  through  the  year  for 
want  of  means  of  draining  it.  Years  have  lied  and  the  pool 
is  solid  ground  now,  covered  by  the  property  of  the  railroad 
company,  and  near  Burlington,  Vermont.  The  conchologist 
may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  £,ymncea  megasoma  Say,  once 
lived  there;  but  my  finding  the  elegant  water-net,  or  Ili/dro- 
dicttfon  uirimdatum,  previous  to  its  being  seen  by  the  cele- 
brated Bailey  iu  Philadelphia  and  at  West  Point,  will  always 
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Fig.  71. 


connect  a  delightful  i*eineml)nince  with  stagnant  poolA  aud 
still  watei's  in  my  mind.  In  this  pretty  aquatic  the  joints 
are  united  at  their  ends  into  regular  pentagonal  or  bcxagoual 

meshes,  and  form  a  tubular 
net  which  floats  in  the  water. 
Turning  again  towards  the 
sea  let  us  look  into  these 
salt  pools  among  the  cliffs, 
some  shallow  and  others 
deep  and  lined  with  exquis- 
itely colored  algce  too.  Cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  looks  go, 
some  of  these  verdant  and 
glossy  silks  should  be  Con- 
fervte,  but  having  been  in- 
structed better  by  the  lens 
let  us  see  what  it  will  do  for 
us  here.  This  flossy  silk, 
how  delicately  and  grace- 
fully it  floats  just  under  the 
surface,  but  a  little  of  it 
lifted  into  the  air  collapses  in  a  very  ungrateful  way.  Yesl 
you  have  gone  out  of  the  realm  of  the  Confervte  and  only 
resemblances  occur.  Thus  your  floss  silk,  so  entangling, 
inelegant  in  the  air,  shows  its  elegant  proportions  and  finer 
divisions  in  its  native  elements  and  in  water  of  a  denser  me- 
dium. It  is  a  tuft  of  a  true  maritime  Chlorosperm  (fig.  71), 
one  of  a  very  large  genus,  and  as  Professor  Harvey  tells  us, 
difficult  to  define ;  so  we  must  be  content  with  our  present 
knowledge  to  observe  and  admire.  Some  tufts  of  darker 
green  colored  and  bristle-like  jointed  filaments  stand  stiffly 
in  the  water ;  they  are  worth  gathering,  and  bear  the  name 
of  ClKBtomoi'pha^  or  Bristle  alga ;  the  most  common  with  us 
is  the  Melaffonium,  but  several  others  may  be  found  on  the 
New  England  shores  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Canary 
Isles,  Algiers,  New  Holland,  Tropical  America  and  the  East 
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Fij,'.  72. 


Indies ;  the  uortherii  and  southern  portions  of  the  globe  de- 
light in  their  presence.  For  specimens  they  only  dry  indif- 
ferently, the  joints  shrinking  by  dryness,  but  the  algologist 
cares  little  for  looks.  Very  marvels  are  those  closely  adhe- 
rent algae,  which  creep  over  moistened  surfaces,  and  some 
of  which  are  found  on  rocks  welted  by  the  sea, 
many  in  springs  of  flowing  water,  some  in  hot 
springs,  and  such  unlikely  places ;  but  I  should 
scarcely  forgive  myself  if  I  overlooked  in  this 
connection  the  Microleus  repetis  (fig.  72),  in 
masses  resembling  a  green  slime  of  almost  black 
intensity ;  but  lifted  from  the  wet  path  and 
a  few  of  its  conferva-like  threads  magnified, 
shows  its  claim  to  regard.  As  the  little  bit 
expands  under  water  the  microscope  assists  you 
to  see  the  oscillating  motions  of  its  jointed 
filaments,  creeping  apart  from  each  other  like  Microieus  repens. 
the  measured  progress  of  the  hand  over  the  dial  plate  of 
your  watch  ! 

Similar,  but  not  tied  up  in  little  sheathing  bundles,  are  the 
pretty  Lyngbijas^  snarls  of  silky  fibres,  but  each  in  a  mucous 
sheath  by  itself  and  divided  into  numerous  transverse  joints 
of  rich  deep  green,  purple,  brown  and  other  colors;  widely 
diflTused  over  the  globe  and  extensively  scattered  over  wet 
surfaces,  faces  of  rocks,  and  places  where  we  should  expect 
nothing  curious  or  striking.  They  too,  boast  of  many  kinds 
of  residence  in  the  sea,  in  salt  marshes,  among  pebbles  on 
the  shore,  in  hot  springs,  and  the  water  of  salt  works,  living 
alike  in  fresh  or  saline  homes. 

Some  few  larger  and  more  specious  Chlorosperms  are 
those  rich  green  crisped  and  wavy-margined  thin  alg^e,  which 
lie  upon  the  soft  mud  after  retreating  tides,  covering  unsight- 
liness  with  continuous  beauty,  and  refreshing  the  eyes.  They 
are  known  as  "lavers,"  Ulvce,  and  two  or  three  species  are 
well  known.  They  do  not  mnke  very  pretty  specimens,  but 
pieces  of  them  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  arranging 
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other  kinds.  Sometimes  tliey  arc  served  up  with  lemon 
juice  under  the  name  of  Oystergreen,  and  as  a  diet  are  con- 
sidered of  good  repute.  The  broadest  leafed  kind  are  se- 
lected. The  green  particles  wiiich  correspond  to  the  seeds 
are  deeply  embedded  in  the  pulp  of  the  entire  [)lant,  and 
commonly  arranged  in  fours,  while  those  of  the  Purple  laver 
{Porphyra)y  which  notwithstanding  their  color,  so  distinct 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Clilorosperms,  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  though  possessing  rounded  granules,  qua- 
ternally  arranged,  are  also  provided  with  chistcrs  of  oval 
73  seeds  (fig.  73)  besides  thus  indicating  a  step 

a  forward  in  the  progressive  development.     To 

^'pi         find  this  pretty  alga  it  is  well  to  examine  the 

i  piles  and  timbers  of  wharves,  and  the  pcrpcn- 

>5^  dicular  faces  of  rocks  submerged  by  the  tides. 

^  Other  and  finer  species  than  our  own  have  a 

Seeds  of  Porphyra.        •  i       t  •  i   •  'i.i_   ai_ 

Wide  dispersion,  and  in  common  with  the  green 
lavcrs  may  be  frequently  met  with,  abroad,  in  similar  situa- 
tions. Not  very  unlike  their  cousins,  the  Ulvse,  arc  the 
grotesque  looking,  pale  green,  inflated  bullate  Enteromor- 
phas,  tossed  in  wild  confusion,  and  mingled  irrespectively 
together,  with  the  usual  rejectamenta  of  the  sea  upon  the 
rocks ;  despised  and  overlooked  as  they  are  apt  to  be  there 
they  are  respectable  Chlorosperms  when  growing  and  thriv- 
ing under  the  water ;  and  a  little  care  and  attention  to  tlieir 
merits  will  give  them  their  place  among  the  dried  trophies 
of  the  ocean  gleanings.  Singularly  alike,  and  yet  different, 
are  the  Tetrasporas  of  the  fresh-water,  floating  quietly  ui)on 
the  stream,  tlieir  lax  netted  tissues  of  pleasant  green  color 
having  their  interior  substance  dotted  over  with  clusters  of 
seeds  arranged  in  fours ;  and  others  of  humbler  pretensions 
but  of  wondrous  symmetry  and  beauty  nestling  like  small 
disks  upon  the  pebble  or  upon  the  submerged  log,  or  throw- 
ing wide  upon  the  current  their  elegant  beaded  filaments  like 
necklaces  of  strung  jewels,  embraced  by  the  Chlorosperms 
or  claimed  by  aberrant  forms  of  the  Confervae. 
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Some  tropical  sea-weeds  belonging  to  this  section  now 
claim  the  attention.  These  are  the  Siphonacete,  so-called 
because  whatever  be  the  form  or  size  of  the  alga  the  different 
parts  have  a  continuous  cavity  throughout  like  a  pipe  or 
siphon.  And  a  very  great  difference  exists  in  these  several 
forms,  some  of  which  are  very  singular,  others  very  beautiful. 
They  are  described  as  green,  marine  or  fresh- water  algae, 
either  naked  or  else  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
they  extract  by  the  method  of  their  growth  and  life  from  the 
water.  A  few  kinds,  of  which  the  elegant  JBri/opsis  is  an 
instance,  are  found  in  our  northern  bays  and  waters.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  green-tufted  feather-like  alga,  parasitic  on  other 
weeds,  and  growing  on  the  rocks  near  the  shores.  Yet  in 
its  range  it  reaches  to  Cape  Horn,  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
2sew  Zealand.  The  green  particles  within  its  substance 
break  up  into  smaller  parts,  and  bursting  through  the  sides 
of  the  branches  escape  to  furnish  the  needed  seed  di^^persion. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  branching  kind,  but  in  which  the  single 
jointed  filaments  and  branchlets  or  twigs,  as  we  may  call 
them,  are  compacted  together  into  flattened  bundles,  so  as 
to  look  like  a  rude  fan  furnished  with  a  handle  or  stem,  and 
tiie  sticks  somewhat  encrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime,  we  have 
the  Udotea^  named  by  Lamouroux  after  some  ocean  goddess, 
known  to  Hesiod.  One  species,  the  U,  conglutinata,  of 
Lamouroux,  has  been  seen  growing  at  Key  West;  and 
another,  in  which  the  lime  is  uniformly  and  evenly  depos- 
ited on  the  entire  surface,  much  more  resembles  a  spread- 
out  fan,  and  is  known  in  our  tropical  seas  Jis  U.  Jlabellata, 
while  other  seas  produce  still  other  forms.  They  are  so 
bizarre  and  unlike  ordinary  algce  that  no  one  but  an  adept 
would  recognize  their  place  among  sea-weeds.  In  Halimeda 
(fig.  74)  we  have  still  other  singular  and  anomalous  looking 
plants,  short-jointed  and  broadly  dilated  for  the  length  of 
the  joints,  looking  not  unlike  some  smaller  truncated  cactus 
of  the  green-house,  but  soon  fading  to  a  dull  white  tint,  and 
ou  drying  becoming  brittle.     Several  species  are  met  with 
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on  the  Florida  shores,  of  which,  perhaps  the  //.  optiniia  is 
the  most  common,  as  I  have  picked  several  fragments  of  its 
clustered  stems  from  gorgonias  and  corals  collected  among 
the  Keys.  Removing  the  lime  encrustations,  a  singular  skel- 
eton of  fibres,  branching  ofl*  into  clusters  of  smaller  branches, 
presents  itself  and  which  serves  as  a  support  to  the  tissues. 
In  company  with  these  oddities  is  another  singular  marine 
production,  composed  of  innumerable  slender,  single-celled 

Fig.  74.  branching    filaments,    inextri- 

cably woven  together  into  the 
form  of  a  hollow  ball,  and 
which  grows  from  the  size  of 
a  cherry  to  that  of  the  human 
head,  and  is  known  in  the 
European  seas  as  Codtum 
bursa  J  or  Sea-purse ;  while 
another  species  with  a  nar- 
row, long,  branching  form, 
but  with  fibres  similarly  en- 
tangled and  woven,  has  been 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  is  not  known  on 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  New 
England,  a  prize  perhaps  for 
Haiimeda.  somc  sca-wccd  collector  I    Of 

the  other  siphon-constructed  algee  may  be  cited  the  Cauler- 
pas,  elegant,  green,  creeping-rooted  algre,  mimicking  under 
graceful  forms,  the  ferns,  club-mossos,  feathery  mosses, 
ground  pines,  selagines  and  other  higher  cryptogamic  plants, 
such  as  grow  in  the  woods  and  in  bogs  remote  from  the  sea; 
investing  the  submarine  sands  nnd  tide-washed  rocks  with 
perennial  verdure  and  loveliness,  and  found  alike  in  every 
tropical  sea  on  the  globe. 

These  lime-bearing  algje  so  far  away  from  our  personal 
obsei'vation,  and  to  be  seen  onlv  in  our  most  southern  lati- 
tudes,  should    have  some  representatives  on  our  northern 
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shores,  and  it  is  to  the  Corallines  and  their  allies  that  we 
will  turn  for  farther  enquiry.  Leaving,  however,  unwil- 
lingly, the  attractive  Chlorosperma  we  will  make  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beautiful  family  of  the  Ehodosperms,  or 
rosy-seeded  algae,  plants  corresponding  in  the  tints  and  colors 
of  their  external  and  internal  arrangements,  with  the  ele- 
gance of  their  seed-vessels  and  seeds.  In  outward  habit  the 
Corallines  present  also  considerable  variety  from  the  sim- 
plest and  lowest  in  the  mode  of  increase  similar  to  that  of  the 
crustaceous  lichens,  spreading  in  horizontiil  concentric  cir- 
cles, or  gradually  developing  upwards  and  outwards  in  the 
form  of  stems  and  branches.  On  every  part,  encrusted  in 
their  lime  covering  which  moulds  itself  to  the  joints,  swel- 
lings, depressions,  ridges,  or  into  the  flutings  and  channels 
of  the  surface,  or  surmounts  the  very  tips  in  the  form  of 
seed-vessels,  one  would  scarcely  suppose  that  these  elegant 
marine  productions  —  so  abundant  in  every  tide  pool,  and 
fringing  the  deep  cool  grottos  beneath  the  water-covered 
rocks,  or  lining  with  patches  of  pleasing  and  varied  colors 
their  sides,  or  laying  down  tessellated  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments, by  encrusted  pebbles  presenting  to  the  vision  variety 
springing  from  their  secreted  cements  —  were  sea-weeds  and 
marine  vegetation.  But  an  immersion  in  diluted  mineral 
acids  dispels  the  mystery ;  the  usual  tender  and  flaccid  tis- 
sue of  cells  and  pulp  appear  in  due  proportions  beneath  the 
covering  which  looks  so  much  like  the  fabrications  of  the 
polyps,  and  in  the  absence  of  microscopical  investigation 
these  innocent  plants  were  described  and  figured  as  ani- 
mals related  to  the  corals,  and  from  their  smaller  size  and 
comparative  insignificance  were  called  Corallines.  Very 
rarely  found  in  the  colder  seas  the  one  species  best  known  at 
the  north  is  the  CoralUna  officinalis  (fig.  75),  once  in  ficti- 
tious repute  in  medicine.  You  cannot  miss  it,  growing  as  it 
does  in  the  pools  left  by  the  tides,  and  to  be  picked  from 
the  beaches  attached  to  some  shell,  most  usually  the  larger 
muscle   {M,  modiolus)^   thus  indicating  its  range  even  in 
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deeper  suuiidings  where  thitt  niollusk  abounds.  A  muc^i 
more  slender  and  delicately  juuited  kind,  sciircely  mure  tlian 
Bimply  branching,  is  the  Jania,  piesenting  under  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  a  violet  green  tint,  which  soon  changes  to  a 
more  or  less  deep  rosy  or  red,  and  tinally  becoming  shining 
white  if  exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  growing  iMinisitically 
on  other  sea-weeds  and  widely  distributed.  Some  elepntt 
epecies  are  known  in  Cuba  and  on  the  southern  const  of  the 
Fi«.  70.  United  States,  and  others  are  found  in 

the  oceans  about  Austnihisia,  Ca|>c  of 
Good  Hope,  etc.  The  Ampkiroa^  also 
widely  distributed  over  the  gIol>e,  are 
lime-bearing  Corallines,  the  joints  cylin- 
:  di'ical,  separated  from  each  other  by  luire 
portions  of  the  horny  axis,  Ihc  seeds 
lodged  like  those  of  all  the  Oonilliiies 
in  conical  wnrt-iike  conceptacles,  the 
dilferent  parts  of  the  little  plant  on  which 
these  occur  furnishing  some  criterion  (o 
determine  its  real  name.  Beautiful  and 
ConiiirK.  interesting  as  they  eeem  in  living  condi- 

tion, a  more  intimate  examination  assists  in  revealing  their 
curious  structures.  Having  in  this  excursion  for  northern 
lime-encrusted  sen-weeds  stopped  into  the  domains  of  the 
KhodospermH,  or  rosy-seeded  algaj,  let  us  take  leave  of  our 
verdant  acquaintances,  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a 
higher  series  of  marine  plants,  whose  seeds  and  seed-vessels 
are  more  curious,  elegant  and  diverse. 

The  algre  in  this  order  are  by  far  the  most  universally 
attractive  of  any  of  our  native  kinds.  That  part  which 
looks  like  their  foliage,  and  is  technically  called  the  frond,  is 
liable  to  a  great  difference  in  size,  shape,  and  outline,  in 
some  being  broad,  or  flat,  or  narrow,  or  thread-like,  the  main 
stem  frequently  dividing,  or  the  disk-like  support  on  which 
it  rests  suddenly  spreading  and  ramifying  upwards,  the 
branches  often  arranged  in  regular  pinnce,  or  lateral  wings, 
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and  these  again  dividing  into  smaller  branchlets;  or  the 
broad,  thin,  membranous  leaf  throwing  out  similar  but 
smaller  ones  from  its  edges ;  the  seed-vessels  often  display- 
ing much  beauty  and  elegance  of  design,  and  variously  dis- 
tributed in  the  leaves ;  add,  too,  that  gathered  at  almost  any 
season,  they  make  pretty  specimens  for  the  album,  either  as 
portions  of  the  plant  or  even  as  fragments,  it  were  no  won- 
der that  equally  with  the  child  and  the  adult  the  Ehodo- 
sperms  become  favorites,  and  are  considered  foremost  among 
the  wonders  of  the  sea. 

Attracted  by  the  brilliant  crimson  feathery  bit  which  now 
comes  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  the  attempt  to  secure 
it  as  a  prize  is  successful.  It  came  from  deep  soundings, 
and  has  been  torn  oflf  from  the  friendly  support  of  some 
gigantic  kelp,  by  a  sudden  swell  or  rude  wind.  Thousands 
.of  just  such  bits,  and  some  of  them  several  inches  long  and 
broad,  you  can  pick  out  of  that  drift  high  up  on  the  beach. 
It  is  the  Ptilota  seTrata,  and  though  so  common  here,  should 
you  chance  to  gather  algte  on  the  coast  of  California  you 
will  find  it  there,  the  denizen  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
alike,  while  those  who  collect  for  amusement  from  the 
beaches  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  etc.,  may 
find  another,  P.  elegans\  likewise  found  at  Beverly  and  its 
neighborhood,  a  smaller  and  softer  plant  with  jointed  pin- 
nules. On  the  tips  of  the  main  branches,  and  enclosed  by 
the  curving  of  the  smaller,  are  lodged  the  pretty  concep- 
tacles  or  seed  caskets,  giving  the  plants  a  feature  of  interest. 
The  species  of  Ptilota  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  w^orld.  A  still  more  beautiful  fragment 
is  this  which  I  have  at  this  moment  rescued ;  I  find  it  fre- 
quently with  the  last  but  seldom  can  I  find  a  perfect  piece, 
such  as  is  now  lying  on  my  study  table  at  home,  from  the 
English  coast.  In  outline  and  ramification  a  little  like 
Ptilota,  but  its  dichotomous  branches  are  two-edged  with  a 
sort  of  thickened  midrib,  its  color  a  dark  lake,  and  it  dries 
into  good  shape.     It  has  two  kinds  of  seeds,  some  growing 
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in  the  pulp  of  the  frond  in  clusters  (tetrafipores)  ^  the 
others  issuing  from  conceptacles  which  grow  on  the  outside 
of  the  smaller  branches.  On  the  French  coast  it  is  called 
P.  vulgare^  or  the  Common  Ptilota,  and  Kiitzing  says  that  it 
occurs  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Southern  Oceans. 

The  Carrigeen  moss,  so  well  known  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  to  many  more  familiar  on  the  table  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  is  the  Chondrus  crispuSy  really  an 
elegant  alga.  It  is  subject  to  many  varieties,  and  the  best 
way  to  study  them  is  to  go  down  as  far  as  you  can  among 
the  rocks  at  low  tides  and  see  the  plant  growing.  A  careful 
drying  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  sorts  will  repay. 
Those  gathered  from  the  beaches  are  more  or  less  bleached 
or  discolored,  and  generally  filled  with  sand.  In  similar  sit- 
uations, and  even  growing  where  the  water  is  always  deep, 
some  other  algse  similar  yet  distinct  may  be  sought.  Like 
others  which  grow  out  of  reach  except  by  the  dredge,  they 
are  thrown  ashore  in  tolerable  perfection  during  storms.  Of 
these  the  Phyllophora  membranifolia  may  bo  cited,  the 
fronds  as  much  as  a  foot  long  when  fully  grown,  the  stem 
cylindrical,  filiform,  irregularly  branched,  the  branches  ex- 
panding into  fan-shaped  flattened  membranous  leaflets,  the 
color  a  rich  purple,  inclining  to  livid,  while  that  of  the 
European  species  is  scarlet.  The  Gymnogongrus  which  in- 
habits similar  situations  might  be  mistaken  for  the  Chondrus, 
looking  not  unlike  some  variety  of  it,  but  its  internal 
structure  forbids  this.  Something  like  twenty  kinds  are 
known  in  the  world,  and  the  one  most  seen  in  this  nei^rhbor- 
hood  is  G.  Norvegicus^  having  an  extensive  northern  distri- 
bution. 

These  black  tufts  gi'owing  out  of  the  stems  of  the  larger 
algae,  and  from  the  outside  of  shells,  etc.,  belong  to  Poly- 
siphonia  nigrescens,  of  which  the  curious  student  could  find 
a  great  many  distinct  varieties.  A  section  of  the  frond 
would  exhibit  a  number  of  tubes,  side  by  side,  composing  the 
branch,  and  indeed  the  entire  plant,  and  those  tubes  vary  in 
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number,  and  yet  seemingly  not  in  a  capricious  manner,  in 
different  tufts.  Tiiough  thus  inelegant  and  vulgar  or 
common,  they  belong  to  a  refined  and  delicately  educated 
family,  having  in  their  circle  some  of  the  prettiest  algae 
known  in  the  American  seas,  of  which  the  Venus'  Comb  (P. 
pecten-  Veneris)  found  parasitic  on  corals  and  shells  at  Key 
West  and  the  Pine  Islands,  is  a  notable  example ;  and  in- 
deed all  require  only  to  be  magnified  to  show  what  they  are. 
There  are  numerous  species  to  be  looked  up  on  the  various 
sea-weeds  and  marine  objects  on  which  they  delight  to  grow. 
This  almost  gelatinous  mass  of  dissolving  threads  staining 
the  paper  with  a  deep  empurpled  or  crimsoned  blotch,  is  the 
Dasj/a  elegans^  more  commonly  met  with  to  the  south  of 
Cape  Cod  ;  it  is  likewise  a  parasitic  alga  and  grows  in  deep 
water;  nor  are  other  beautiful  species  unknown  in  distant 
regions.  Hkodomela  is  worth  looking  for,  being  an  elegant, 
much  branched,  filiform,  cylindrical-stemmed  alga,  of  which 
H.  subfusca,  gracilis^  Hochei,  etc.,  have  been  collected  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  The  several  species  belong  to  tem- 
perate zones.  In  the  English  manuals  much  is  said  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Lawrencea ;  in  this  country  this  alga  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Chondnopsis  of  J.  Agardh,  and  some  may  be 
sought,  of  which  C.  Baileyana  is  really  elegant  and  graceful, 
while  its  conceptacle,  or  seed-vessel,  is  of  classic  outline,  mi- 
nute, yet  not  to  be  overlooked  !  Others  similar  might  be  al- 
luded to,  but  we  must  defer  mention  of  them,  unless  we  meet 
them  in  their  coral  groves  in  waters  of  a  higher  temperature. 
The  broad-fronded  rosy  sea-weeds  claim  a  passing  tribute. 
Our  beaches  and  shores,  the  resort  of  summer  seekers  for 
pleasure  and  profit,  offer  us  the  Ddesseria  with  a  genuine 
rosy-red,  leaf-like,  jagged  edged,  or  else  delicately  branching 
membranous  symmetrical  frond,  with  a  percurrent  midrib. 
The  seed-vessels  are  to  be  looked  for  near  the  midrib,  but 
definite  spots  containing  another  sort  of  seeds  occupy  the 
surface  or  portions  of  the  frond  besides.  Several  species  are 
found  both  north  and  south,  but  by  far  the  finest  is  the  J9. 
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Americana^  dedicated  to  Henry  Grinnell  of  New  York,  in 
honor  of  his  noble  conduct  in  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  him 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  known  to  American  bota- 
nists as  the  Gnnellia  of  Professor  Harvey.  In  Nitophyllum 
we  have  a  ribless  frond,  traversed  by  slender  irregular 
veins ;  the  frond  broad  membranous  and  variously  divided, 
the  seeds  in  the  form  of  dots  deep  in  the  pulp  of  the  leaf. 
Oalli'blepharis  ciliata  has  the  margins  of  its  rich  dark  red 
frond  beautifully  ciliated  or  fringed;  Botri/oglossiim  and 
Ilymenena  are  California  species  and  can  scarcely  be  looked 
for  with  any  degree  of  success  hereabouts.  The  li/iodo' 
menice^  with  Euthora^  are  plants  of  great  beauty,  and  need 
scarcely  more  than  be  named  as  the  species  are  few ;  It.  paU 
rnata  is  parasitic  on  algse  in  shallow  water ;  R.  pahnetta  on 
the  larger  kinds  in  deeper  soundings,  and  E,  a'istata  extends 
in  its  range  from  the  Arctic  coast  to  Cape  Cod. 

Among  the  most  abundant  of  these  rosy-seeded  algte,  and 
likewise  of  the  most  delicate  structure,  we  notice  the  Cera- 
miacece^  with  fronds  growing  in  close  tufts,  but  sometimes 
solitary,  creeping  along  the  surface  by  fil)res  or  afiixed  by 
disks,  the  stems  slender,  thread-like,  articulated,  dichoto- 
mously  or  pinnately  branched,  and  sometimes  growing  so 
interwoven  as  to  form  network  or  spongy  masses.  In  some 
species  the  space  between  the  joints  id  diaphanous,  which 
gives  a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance ;  in  others  the  joints 
exhibit  no  such  peculiarity.  The  species  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  the  search  for  rarer  ones  in  any  given  district 
would  be  compensating  to  him  who  does  not  despise  trifles 
such  as  these  at  first  seem. 

The  last  of  the  Rhodosperms  to  which  we  invite  your  at- 
tention is  Calllthamnion^  a  very  large  genus  of  beautiful 
algse,  mostly  small  and  many  even  minute,  the  difi*erent  spe- 
cies diflScultof  determination,  subject  as  they  are  to  constant 
variation.  The  elegance  of  their  several  parts  in  stem, 
branches,  and  brauchlets,  the  delicacy  of  their  subdivisions, 
their  exquisite  color  and  the  symmetry  of  the  seed-vessels 
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in  spite  of  the  obstacles  in  correctl}^  addressing  them  by 
their  correct  names,  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
superficial.  They  are  not  difficult  to  find,  and  the  same 
efforts  to  secure  other  and  more  specious  kinds  will  insure 
many  of  these. 

The  Melanosperms,  black  or  fuscous  seeded  sea-weeds, 
less  comely  and  attractive  but  by  far  more  useful  to  savage 
and  civilized  man  alike,  remain  for  a  cursory  glance  at  least. 
Although  our  species  are  of  only  a  respectable  size  when 
compared  with  foreign  kinds,  yet  they  assist  so  much  in  pro- 
ducing the  efiect  we  witness,  wherever  the  ocean  impinges 
on  the  land,  we  can  illy  spare  them.  Investing  rock  and 
wood  structures  alike,  if  built  in  places  subject  to  the  varia- 
tions of  the  tides,  they  bear  exposure  of  a  few  hours  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  or  scorching  sunshine,  and  revive  as  the 
cooled  waters  return  to  cover  them,  forming  safe  retreats  to 
fishes,  moUusks  and  other  marine  creatures,  and  afibrdingthe 
most  nutritious  dressings  by  way  of  manure  to  the  exhausted 
fields.  The  variety  of  forms  which  they  present  has  caused 
them  to  be  comi)rised  in  several  families  with  subdivisions 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  more  readily  studied, 
and  those  will  claim  our  notice.  About  our  shores  the  most 
abundant  sea-weed  of  this  kind  is  the  fucuSy  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  species  and  several  varieties ;  or  according 
to  Professor  Harvey  five  species  on  the  American  and  seven 
species  on  the  European  shores,  and  one  allied  to  -F.  nodosua^ 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  usually  known 
as  kelp  weed,  rock  weed,  etc.  Their  seeds  are  lodged  in 
tubercles  filled  with  mucus,  and  they  are  discharged  through 
the  small  pores;  the  hollow  vesicles  by  which  they  are 
buoyed  up  in  the  water  are  not  the  seed-vessels  but  air 
bladders.  A  section  of  one  of  these  seed  tubercles,  under 
the  microscope,  affords  an  instructive  and  pleasing  sight.  The 
Ualidiys  siliquosa  might  be  readily  taken  for  a  narrow 
fronded  fucus,  but  the  air  vessels  are  singularly  divided 
transversely  by  numerous  diaphragms  extremely  thin   and 
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membraDOus.  It  is  usually  found  in  shallow  pools,  but 
where  the  plant  is  never  left  to  even  tempomrily  become 
dry.  Though  very  common  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
Europe  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  here  as 
growing  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  Cystoseira^  too,  is 
only  recognized  as  American  in  a  California  species  though 
several  are  known  to  the  British  waters,  and  the  Phyllospora 
Menziesii,  detected  by  Menzics  himself  when  with  Vancouver, 
has  elsewhere  as  yet  only  occurred  in  the  deeper  soundings 
of  the  California  coast.  In  this  plant  we  see  the  same  glol>- 
ular  air  vessels  we  have  noticed  in  the  fuci.  To  this  family 
belong  also  the  gulf  weeds,  Sargassum^  a  vast  genus  and  of 
which  some  species  extend  as  near  as  Nantucket  and  Provi- 
dence. One  of  them,  the  tropical  Sea-grape  (aS.  bacciferum)^ 
is  seen  floating  in  masses  in  the  gulf  stream,  and  is  a  familiar 
object.  Kiitzing  gives  us  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  three 
distinct  species  known  over  the  globe  I 

An  excessively  branched  and  bushy  mass  of  dark  brown 
fibres,  covered  with  short  harailess  prickles,  and  sometimes 
growing  several  feet  in  length,  often  presents  itself  on  the 
sandy  beaches,  evidently  torn  from  the  bottom  of  deep 
water.  This  is  Desmavestia  aculeata^  so  variable  in  appear- 
ance at  different  stages  of  growth  as  to  have  led  good  bota- 
nists astray.  When  young,  this  otherwise  stiff,  bristly  weed 
is  clothed  with  the  most  delicate  pencils  of  finely  divided 
filaments,  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  a  condition  worth  seek- 
ing.    Its  mode  of  bearing  seeds  is  unknown. 

Another  natural  order  of  the  Melauosperms,  comprising  a 
great  variety  of  kinds,  is  the  Laminar iacece^  among  which — 
from  a  simple  cylindrical  threadlike  frond  of  the  diameter  of 
a  whii)-cord,  and  often  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length, 
tapering  at  the  extremity,  and  fixed  at  the  base  by  a  disk 
{Chorda  filum)  to  a  frond  of  broad  dimensions,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  long  stalk  (Laminaria  or  oar- weed)  —  we  find  a 
series  of  modified  forms  in  species  found  in  our  waters.  Of 
the  sea  leaf  ( T/iallasiophylluin) ,  one  of  this  order,  a  writer 
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and  naturalist  thus  speaks  :  ^'The  ocean  hardly  boasts  of  a 
more  beautiful  production ;  it  is  generally  about  the  height 
of  a  man,  very  bushy  and  branched,  each  branch  bearing  a 
broad  leaf  at  its  extremity,  which  unfolds  spirally ;  a  spiral 
border  winds  round  the  stem ;  a  number  of  rather  long,  nar- 
row perforations,  aiTanged  in  a  radiate  form,  give  the  frond 
the  appearance  of  a  cut  fan;  the  margin  is  entire,  its  sub- 
stance coriaceous,  but  liable  to  be  torn.  No  seeds  have  been 
detected.  This  fine  fucus,  or  sea-weed,  is  plentifid  around 
the  whole  island  of  Amaknak,  clothing  the  rocky  shore  like 
a  thick  hedge,  and  forming  at  a  little  distance  a  very  pleasing 
feature  in  the  scenery."  (Mertens  as  quoted  by  Professor 
Harvey.)  Though  destitute  of  this  wondrous  sea-leaf,  our 
piles  of  seawrack  can  display  something  similar  in  the  highly 
curious  sea  colander  (Agarum  Turneri)^  which  has  come 
ashore  after  strong  winds  and  gales.  Furnished  with  a  short, 
compressed,  coriaceous  stem,  widening  and  flattening  as  it 
approaches  the  frond,  and  clasping  by  its  stout  fibrous  roots 
the  rocks  and  stones,  its  dark  olive  green  expanded  leaf  per- 
forated at  short  intervals  with  roundish  holes,  it  is  quite  a  re- 
spectable weed.  The  shores  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Pacific 
recognize  othera.  Besides  several  kinds  of  the  oar-weed  of 
respectable  dimensions,  such  as  the  Sweet  or  Sugar,  the  Long- 
shanked,  the  Fingered,  with  its  frond  deeply  cleft  into  several 
strap-shaped  segments,  we  have  for  noble  sea-weeds  Alaria 
esculenia,  known,  as  articles  of  food,  under  the  name  of  mur- 
lins  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  belongs 
to  a  small  genus,  inhabits  the  colder  regions,  and  is  recog- 
nizable by  a  branching  root,  stalked,  membranous  frond, 
with  smaller  fronds  or  leaflets  springing  from  the  stalk  and 
below  the  main  frond.  A  definite  dark  colored  patch  in  the 
centre  of  these  leaflets  indicates  the  clusters  of  pear-shaped 
seed-vessels  packed  vertically  among  straight  and  simple 
threads. 

From  these  we  come  by  easy  transitions  to  some  of  the 
most  marvellous  vegetable  productions  on   our  globe,  and 
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algae,  or  sca-wccds,  too.  How  insignificant  appear  our  kclp- 
weeds  in  comparison  with  the  Lessonia  of  the  Antarctic  2iOne, 
trees  with  forking  and  branching  trunks  covered  with  crim- 
son browTi,  sinuated  edged,  and  jagged-toothed  leaves,  or  with 
blackish  opaque  foliage  and  twisted  flcxuous  trunks,  growing 
like  submarine  forests ;  or  with  the  Nereocijotis  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  whose  stem,  never  thicker  than  a  packthread,  ex- 
tends to  the  length  of  forty  fathoms  or  more,  and  expands  at 
the  summit  into  an  inflated  cylinder  from  which  issues  a  Jcaf, 
which  gradually  grows  wider  near  its  top ;  not  singly,  not 
here  and  there  a  j^lant  but  areas  of  great  extent  covered  with 
innumerable  plants ;  or  with  the  Macrocystis  whose  slender 
stem  and  numerous  leaves  are  buoyed  up  by  their  expanded 
and  swollen  base,  the  stem  so  long  that  fifteen  hundred  feet 
has  been  reported  by  observers  as  within  the  limits  of  belief. 
These  several  kinds  of  expanded  fronds  are  employed  as 
utensils  among  savage  people,  while  the  trunks  of  many  of 
these  gigantic  algaj  drifting  on  desert  shores  have  been  mis- 
taken and  gathered  for  fuel,  supposed  to  be  actual  wood. 

The  structural  arrangement  of  the  cellular  tissue  on  a 
number  of  the  Melanosperms,  giving  to  their  fronds  a  pecu- 
liarly netted  appearance  when  viewed  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  suggests  a  natural  order,  called  Dlctf/otidce^  which  sig- 
nifies like  a  net.  Externally  there  is  quite  a  variety  among 
these  sea-weeds,  and  of  them  we  may  search  for  Punctaria 
in  two  species,  both  parasitic  on  other  and  larger  sea- weeds 
about  Boston  Harbor,  or  even  Asperococcus  with  an  inflated 
frond,  while  the  others  delight  in  a  flattened  one.  The  seeds 
may  be  found  in  the  minute  dot-like  clusters  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  plants.  To  this  order  belong  the  curious 
Padina  pavonia  and  its  allied  Zonaria  lobata,  bearing  no 
inapt  resemblance  to  those  richly  zoned  and  velvetty  fungi 
which  grow  out  of  old  dead  tree-trunks ;  but  both  these 
lovely  algai  arc  tropical  and  belong  to  our  most  southern 
states.  The  rest  of  the  Melanosperms  are  either  parasitic 
and  minute,  and  to  be  gathered  either  accidentally  or  else 
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thongh  strange  and  unusual  in  exterior,  so  infrequently  that 
they  hardly  claim  our  present  attention.  In  the  structure  of 
their  seed-vessels  and  seeds  they  are  objects  of  curious  in- 
terest and  beauty,  but  require  a  quick  eye  to  detect  the 
condition  favorable  to  secure  specimens,  which  when  col- 
lected, must  be  submitted  to  the  microscope  to  satisfy  the 
enquirer. 

If  our  excursion  and  lesson  has  convinced  us  that  in  the 
distribution  of  plants,  the  ocean,  which  to  many,  shuts  out 
the  chance  of  minute  observation,  forms  no  exception  to  the 
law  of  vegetation ;  each  part  of  its  vast  bosom  bearing,  like 
the  earth,  its  appropriate  flowers,  plants  and  fruits,  a  day  or 
two  among  the  sea-weeds  will  be  well  employed. 
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BY  DR.   ELLIOTT  COUE8,   U.    8.   A. 

If  those  whom  fashion  and  the  weather  drive  from  city 
follies  and  vices  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  seaside ;  who 
live  in  hotels  and  carriages  and  fancy  the  society  of  their 
kind  the  only  sort  desirable  or  possible, — if  such  read  at 
all  by  the  sea  shore,  it  is  not  from  the  broadest  and  most  elo- 
quent page  before  them.  With  eyes  to  see,  blind  ;  deaf,  with 
ears  to  hear;  to  them,  a  blank,  a  void,  beyond  the  titillation 
of  social  scandal.  Others  go  out  of  doors  afoot,  looking 
and  listening;  in  every  object  by  their  pathway  a  familiar 
thing ;  with  every  vibration  of  the  air,  a  well  known  voice ; 
with  every  odour  a  reminiscence.  Alone  by  the  sea?  There 
is  no  solitude — no  escape  for  the  naturalist,  even  though  in 
a  weak  moment  he  wish  it,  from  a  multitude  —  no  disentang- 
ling of  self  from  the  web  of  animate  creatures  of  which  he 
is  one  slender  thread. 

The  sea,  we  know,  is  teeming  with  life — full  of  shapes 
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useful  or  curious,  beautiful  or  monstrous ;  the  wayes  them- 
selves, in  ceaseless  change,  incessantly  battling  with  the 
land,  seem  life-like;  but  the  sand  itself,  solid  and  motion- 
less, looks  lifeless.  The  great  broad  sheet  that  stretches 
along  the  coast  seems  to  be  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  in- 
animate. A  vast  bed  of  silica;  and  yet  if  not  alive,  what  a 
sarcophagus  it  is  of  myriad  lives  since  perished  !  If  the  poet 
says  of  dust  in  the  crack  of  a  door,  "Great  Ccesar's  ashes 
here!"  and  attach  to  the  mote  and  the  man  common  and 
equal  significance,  yet  farther  than  this  the  naturalist;  for 
him,  not  the  greatest  pile  that  ever  rose  over  emperors'  re- 
mains—  not  the  pyramids,*  tombs  of  Pharaohs,  are  so  great, 
as  this  monument  of  life  that  Nature  built  —  the  simple  sand. 
If  ghosts  be  ever  laid,  here  lie  hosts,  of  creatures  innumer- 
able, vexing  the  mind  in  the  attempt  to  conceive,  never  to 
compute,  them ;  so  minute  that  a  grain  of  sand  is  prodigious 
beside.  Creatures  of  wonderful,  beautiful,  varying  shapes; 
creatures  that  ate  and  drank  after  their  fashion  and  went  on 
rejoicing  or  grieving  till  the  day  came.  Let  us  write  a  name 
in  the  sand;  the  wave  comes  —  the  ebb,  the  cradle,  —  the 
flow,  the  ijrave  —  of  such  short-lived  creatures ;  what  to  these 
then,  that  write  their  name  in  the  "sands  of  time  ;"  the  coast 
of  a  continent  their  grave,  the  beach  their  monument,  each 
sand-grain  an  epitaph. 

How  long  this  book  has  been  making  we  do  not  know; 
no  man's  time  will  suffice  him  to  turn  and  read  even  a  sinde 
page.  Reflection  confounds;  still  we  may  stroll  on,  obser- 
vant, if  not  thoughful ;  a  letter,  a  point,  an  intelligible  note, 
may  catch  the  eye  ;  and  trifles  enough  have  at  least  some  pith. 
Say,  at  the  moment,  there  is  no  living  thing  in  sight.  Asa 
wave  curls  away  from  the  mirrored  sand,  little  bubbles  play 
here  and  there  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  too  subside. 
Under  the  sand,  where  each  bubble  rose,  lives  a  creature. 


*And  these  too.  aro  of  a  sort  of  limestone,  called  "  nummnlitic  ^  becanso  chiefly 
composed  of  vast  numbers  of  certain  Foraminifers  (XummulUes).  An  ounce  of  FortOh 
iniferous  sand  is  estimated  to  contain  upwards  of  four  millions  of  these  protosoABi. 
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encased  in  shell  armour,  rarely  seen  alive,  and  scarcely 
known  except  by  its  casement,  ivben  this  is  thrown  upon  the 
beach ;  what  some  call  a  razor-shell,  others  Solen  ensis. 
When  the  foot  presses  in  yielding  sand,  surcharged  with 
moisture,  a  slender  jet  of  water  spirts  up ;  below  is  a  clam 
{Mya  arenaria)  ;  it  dislikes  the  weight  upon  its  elastic  home, 
and  remonstrates.  There  goes  a  groove  in  the  sand,  as  if  a 
child  had  wantonly  dragged  its  copper-toed  boot  along,  or 
some  curious  share  had  turned  as  curious  a  furrow ;  but  the 
creature  that  made  it  has  gone  below,  after  what  would  have 
seemed  to  us,  had  we  witnessed  it,  a  tedious  journey.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  are  large  globular,  yet  essentially 
spiral,  shells  of  the  sea-snail  {H'everita  hei'os)  ;  the  animal 
that  lives  in  them  made  that  mark,  unfolding  a  great  fleshy 
*'foot,"  and  gliding  along,  perhaps  eating  something  as  it 
went,  with  an  organ  that  is  mouth  and  limb  in  one.  Where 
it  is  now,  under  the  sand,  are  plenty  more  mail-clad  things, 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  colors;  snug  and  secure,  giving 
no  sign  of  their  presence.  The  sand  is  not  only  a  great 
closet  of  foraminiferous  skeletons ;  it  is  full  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

But  we  may  look  for  signs  from  above  as  well  as  under 
the  earth,  or  from  the  waters  beneath ;  the  sand  tattles  many 
pleasant,  harmless  secrets,  if  we  only  attend.  Here  are 
foot-notes  again,  this  time  of  real  steps  from  real  feet;  the 
next  tide  will  wash  them  out ;  but  perhaps  some  one  of  them, 
—  the  one  chance  of  millions — may  be  left  to  signal,  centu- 
ries hence,  as  much  as  they  tell  now.  They  are  wedge- 
shaped,  and  meaningless  as  the  cuneiform  characters  upon  a 
Baby  Ionic  obelisk,  unless  the  key  to  the  cryptogiam  is 
found ;  for  this,  the  lock  must  first  be  examined  to  the  last 
detail,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  details  there  are.  The 
imprints  are  in  two  parallel  lines,  an  inch  or  so  apart;  each 
impression  is  two  or  three  inches  in  advance  of  the  next  one 
behind ;  none  of  them  are  in  pairs,  but  each  one  of  one  line 
is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  two  of  the 
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other  Hue ;  they  are  steps  as  regular  as  a  man*8,  only  so  small. 
Each  mark  is  fan-shaped  ;  it  consists  of  three  little  lines  less 
than  an  inch  long,  spreading  apart  at  one  extremity,  joined 
at  the  other ;  at  the  joined  end,  and  also  just  in  front  of 
it,  a  flat  depression  of  the  sand  is  barely  visible.  So  much : 
now  following  the  track  we  see  it  run  straight  a  yard 
or  more,  then  twist  into  a  confused  ball,  then  shoot  out 
straight ;  again  then  stop,  with  a  pair  of  the  foot-prints  ojv 
posite  each  other,  difiercnt  from  the  other  end  of  the  track, 
that  begun  as  two  or  three  little  indistinct  pits  or  sci-atcbes, 
not  forming  perfect  impressions  of  a  foot ;  where  the  track 
twisted  there  are  several  little  round  holes  in  the  sand. 
The  whole  track  commenced  and  finished  upon  the  open 
sand.  The  creature  that  made  it  could  not,  then,  have  come 
out  of  either  the  sand  or  the  water ;  as  there  are  no  fire- 
animals  now  days,  it  must  have  come  down  from  the  air;  a 
two-legged  flying  thing  —  a  bird.  To  deteiTnine  this,  and 
next,  what  kind  of  bird  it  was,  every  one  of  the  trivial 
points  of  the  descrij^tion  just  given  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

It  is  a  bit  of  auto])iography ;  the  story  of  an  invitation  to 
dine,  acceptance,  a  repast,  an  alarm  at  the  table,  a  hasty  re- 
treat. A  bird  came  on  wing,  lowering  till  the  tips  of  its 
toes  just  touched  the  sand,  gliding  half  on  wing,  half  a  foot, 
until  the  impetus  of  flight  was  exhausted ;  then  folding  its 
wings,  but  not  pausing,  for  already  a  quick  eye  spied  some- 
thing inviting ;  a  hasty  pecking  and  probing  to  this  side  and 
that,  where  we  found  the  lines  entangled ;  a  short  run  on 
after  more  food  ;  then  a  suspicious  o])ject  attracted  its  atten- 
tion ;  it  stood  stock-still  (just  where  the  marks  were  in  a 
pair)  till,  thoroughly  alarmed,  it  sprang  on  wing  and  was  off. 
So  much  is  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible ;  it  may  be  not 
quite  so  easy  to  find  out  what  the  bird  was,  for  we  will  shut 
the  "back-stairs"  door  and  allow  no  guessing,  but  go 
honestly  about  our  induction,  as  if  we  only  knew  of  dead 
birds  in  the  closet,  and  had  never  seen  a  live  one. 
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Each  foot-print  was  of  three  marks  only ;  clearly  then 
made  hy  a  three-toed  bird ;  or,  if  by  one  with  four  toes,  the 
fourth  was  too  shor4;  to  reach  and  impress  the  ground  visibly, 
or  else  was  joined  to  the  leg  too  high  up.  The  three  marks 
all  point  forward  ;  then  the  hind  toe,  or  hallux^  as  it  is  called, 
was  the  missing  or  rudimentjiry  one.  Now,  unless  the  bird 
was  of  a  kind  unknown  to  naturalists,  which  is  highly  im- 
probable, it  must  have  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  two 
groups  —  the  Walkers  and  Waders,  or  the  Swimmers — 
named,  respectively,  Cursores  and  ^atatores^  since  no  bird  of 
the  only  other  remaining  group  {Insessores)  has  none,  or  a 
rudimentary  hind  toe.*  Birds,  however,  cannot  swim  unless 
their  feet  are  fashioned  into  paddles  of  some  sort.  We  only 
know  of  this  being  done  in  two  ways  :  either  by  stretching 
a  membrane  between  the  toes,  making  a  webbed  foot,  or  by 
fringing  of  the  toes  by  broad  membranes,  making  a  lobed 
foot.  But  cither  of  these  feet,  pressing  the  glassy  sand, 
would  have  shown  its  pattern.  Clearly  then  the  bird  was 
neither  palmiped  or  lobiped  —  it  was  not  one  of  the  Nata- 
tores;  it  must  have  been  a  Wader.  Other  reasoning,  from  a 
different  premise,  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
marks  were  not  in  pairs,  but  alternating,  each  with  its  fellow 
of  the  other  line ;  the  bird  did  not  hop  or  leap,  but  walked 
or  ran  bringing  one  leg  after  the  other,  whence  we  legitimately 
infer  that  it  was  not  one  of  Iiisessores  or  Perchers  ;  for  these 
hop.  But  it  might  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  the 
perchers  hop  instead  of  walking  when  on  the  ground,  since 
we  are  agreed  that  we  never  yet  saw  a  live  one  to  find  out 
by  observation?  Yet  it  is  easy  to  reason  up  to  such  a  point, 
that  assumption  is  virtual  certainty.  For  the  hind  toe  (or 
each  hind  toe  when  there  are  two)  of  the  Insessores  is  long, 
is  inserted  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  ones,  and  is  armed 
with  a  curved  claw  as  the  others  are.     This  arransfement  is 


*To  this  and  all  other  unqualified  general  statements  in  ornithology  there  are 
teehnical  objections  and  real  or  apparent  exceptions,  not,  however,  invalidating  general 
mlee. 
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for  the  perfect  opposition  of  the  hind  and  front  toes,  as  the 
thumb  of  our  hand  opposes  the  fingers ;  it  infallibly  suggests 
the  idea  of  something  to  be  clasped  between — of  grasping 
some  object ;  the  suggestion  amounts  to  a  moral  certainty 
when  we  dissect  and  find  among  typical  perehers  a  special 
muscle  for  the  freer  and  more  advantageous  working  of  this 
hind  toe  in  opposition  to  the  others.  Such  birds  then,  live 
where  their  foothold  is  not  upon  a  flat  surface,  as  the  ground, 
but  upon  slender,  cylindrical,  claspablc  supports,  as  are 
found  in  trees  and  bushes.  But  there  cannot  be  much  plain 
walking  done  among  twigs ;  the  birds  must  constantly 
spring  from  one  to  another  branch,  and  when  they  happen 
to  descend  to  the  ground  it  is  not  likely  they  would  at  once 
change  a  habit  inborn  and  inbred  for  ages.  So  with  certain 
exceptions,  not  necessary  to  point  out  here,  Insessores  are 
hoppers,  as  distinctively  as  all  birds  below  them  are  either 
Walkers  or  Swimmers. 

This  bird's  wings  never  touched  the  sand,  yet  the  marks 
show  the  shape  of  the  wing  as  plainly  as  the  character  of  the 
feet.  The  wings  were  flat,  long,  narrow  and  pointed,  cut- 
ting the  air  like  blades.  We  learn  this  from  the  few  indis- 
tinct scratches  on  the  sand  just  before  the  prints  became 
perfect.  The  bird  came  gliding  swiftly  and  low,  and 
scraped  the  sand  before  its  wings  were  closed ;  to  do  this  re- 
quires a  wing  large  or  at  least  long.  For  all  heavy  bodied 
birds,  or  birds  with  wings  small  for  their  weight ;  or  with 
short,  rounded  and  concave  wings — all  these,  however  fast 
they  may  whirr  along  when  fairly  on  wing,  must  drop 
quietly,  if  flying  slowly,  or  arrest  their  motion  abruptly 
and  forcibly,  if  flying  rapidly,  to  avoid  shock  on  alighting; 
in  either  case  they  drop  plump,  and  find  their  feet  at  once. 
Now  of  all  our  true  walking  or  wading  birds  the  GalKnm 
(Grouse,  Quail,  etc.)  and  the  Paludicclce  (Rails  and  Galli- 
nules"^  conform  to  these  last  mentioned  particulars ;  so  does 
the  Heron  family,  and  these,  moreover,  have  a  long  hind  toe. 
It  could  have  been  neither  of  these.     The  circle  of  possibili- 
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ties  is  rapidly  narrowing ;  we  have  only  left  whence  to  pick, 
the' families  of  birds  that  make  up  the  group  LimicolcB^  or 
the  shore-waders,  as  distinguished  from  the  PdludicolcBy  or 
marsh-waders.  Conning  the  Limicolce  over  in  mind,  we 
fine  there  are  but  two  families  furnishing  in  our  locality  any 
species  so  small  that  the  imprint  of  its  toes  is  less  than  an 
inch  long.  These  are  the  Plover  and  the  Snipe  families 
{OharadinidcB  and  ScolqpacidoB) . 

We  noticed  just  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  lines  of 
the  three  toes  came  together — at  the  "heel,"  as  it  is  gen- 
erally but  wrongly  called — that  the  depression  of  the  heel- 
mark  continued  a  slight  distance  between  the  bases  of  the 
toes.  Clearly  there  must  have  been  something  of  a  web  con- 
necting the  roots  of  the  toes,  just  as  our  fingers  are  joined 
at  the  hand.  Now  our  plovers  and  snipes  each  furnish  us 
one,  and  only  one,  bird  that  is  partially  webbed  and  small 
enough  to  have  made  the  tracks ;  these  two  are  the  Semiijal- 
mated  or  Ring  Plover  {^gialitis  semipalmatus)  and  the 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper  (JEreunetes  pusillus)  ;  it  might  have 
been  either,  for  anything  we  have  yet  noticed.  Which  was 
it?  We  have  exhausted  our  foot-data,  but  still  one  mark  is 
left,  and  that  decides.  The  snipes  have  long  bills,  vascular, 
nervous,  and  sensitive  at  the  tip  ;  these  are  organs  of  touch ; 
the  birds  feel  for  things  they  cannot  see.  The  plovers 
have  short  bills,  comparatively  hard  at  the  tip.  There  were 
little  round  holes  in  the  sand,  just  where  the  lines  tangled 
up  ;  this  was  where  the  little  bird  stuck  in  its  bill  and  probed 
for  something.  It  would  be  useless  for  a  plover  to  do  this, 
for  it  could  not  feel  anything  if  it  did ;  we  infer  then,  that 
a  plover  never  would.  And  so  at  last,  the  bird  stands  con- 
fessed; Semipalmated  Sandpiper,  JEreunetes  pusillus ;  section 
Tringemy  of  family  Scolqpacidoe,  of  group  Limicolce,  of 
order  Crrallce,  of  subclass  CursoreSy  of  class  Aves  or  Birds. 


REVIEWS. 

Sponges.*— Professor  Hecckel  in  this  paper  has  condensed  the  resolti 
of  an  extended  and  very  remarkable  series  of  Investigations  with  regard 
to  the  affinities  of  the  Sponges. 

Uc  places  them  nearest  the  corals,  considering  their  canal  sjstem  as 
homologous  with  the  stomach  and  circulatory  system  of  the  corals.  He 
farther  Identifies  their  structure  by  showing  that  In  both  of  tliese  types 
the  primitive  body  wall  consists  of  two  layers,  an  ontcr  homogeneous, 
w^hlch  however,  springs  fl*om  an  originally  cellular  layer,  and  an  Inner 
cellular  membrane.  This  comparison  Is  carried  so  far  that  as  in  the 
CoBlenterata  (Acalephs  and  Polyps)  the  large  vessel,  which  conveys  away 
the  water  admitted  through  the  sides  by  the  smaller  branches  permeating 
the  mass  of  the  sponge,  is  called  the  stomach.  Sponges  are  also  stated  to 
be  either  simple  or  compound,  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  indtvIdnalB 
in  proportion  as  they  have  one  or  more  afferent  openings.  Of  course  Pro- 
fessor Hffickel  is  well  aware  of  the  principal  objections  to  his  theory,  and 
states  them.  The  mouthlcss  sponges,  for  instance,  he  accounts  for  by  re- 
ferring to  the  mouthless  Sycocystls,  which,  however,  has  young  with  a  well 
formed  mouth.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  water  permeating  the  sponj^ 
body  goes  through  minute  apertures  In  the  wall  itself  and  Is  ejected  at 
the  so-called  mouth,  Is  not  encountered  with  quite  the  same  saccess. 
The  cutaneous  pores  of  the  corals  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  these 
minute  pores,  and  are  supposed  to  perform  the  same  or  a  similar  office  for 
the  animal.  The  egg  of  the  sponge  (Prosy cum)  is  said  to  pass  through  the 
mulberry  condition,  after  which  It  becomes  hollow  and  clothed  with  cilia. 
This  cavity  enlarging  finally  breaks  through  one  end,  and  forms  a  mouth 
opposite  to  the  end  which  has  already  become  attached  to  the  rocks.  At 
this  young  stage  it  is  said  to  be  not  essentially  different  flrom  a  Anesh- 
water  Polyp,  or  a  young  coral. 

The  author  nowhere  alludes  to  the  late  memoir  of  Prof.  H.  J.  Clark,  the 
most  conclusive  of  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  advocating  the  componnd 
nature  of  the  sponge.  In  this  memoir  It  Is  clearly  shown  that  in  Leuco- 
solenla,  a  marine  sponge,  the  cells  of  the  Inner  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  (stomach  of  Hceckel)  are  monads  and  not  true  cells.  That  they 
have  the  single  flagellum  surrounded  by  a  vail,  or  calyx,  and  contained 
contractile  vesicles  and  particles  of  food  In  various  states  of  digestloo. 
Carter's  observations,  as  well  as  Professor  Heckers,  distinctly  confirm  the 
flagellate,  or  single-haired,  condition  of  the  cells  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane, and  the  structureless,  gelatinous  nature  of  the  external  layer. 

*  On  the  Orguiiz&tlon  of  Spongres  and  their  relationship  to  the  Corals.  B7  EmMt  Ha«M 
(Translated  In  the  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  History  Jan.,  1870,  from  the  Jenalaohe  Z«-itaehrift  B.  ▼.  p^ 
207). 
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Professor  Clark  found  that  the  monads,  hitherto  considered  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  had  a  similar  flagellum,  but  that  this  was 
used  to  procure  food,  which  he  distinctly  saw  as  It  entered  the  sac-like 
body  through  a  mouth  situated  at  its  base.  The  lip  of  this  mouth  spread 
itself  over  the  morsels  which  descended  Into  a  digestive  vesicle  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body.  The  series  from  this  point  to  the  sponge  Is  completed 
by  a  fbrm,  Salpingoeca,  which  with  the  same  characteristics  also  secretes  a 
gelatinous  onvolopc.  These  anatoroiral  facts  fblly  justified  the  anthor  of 
the  memoir  alluded  to  in  claiming  that  he  had  discovered  the  true  nature 
of  the  sponges,  and  they  appear  to  Indicate  a  much  closer  affinity  be- 
tween the  sponges  and  the  Uniflagellate  Infusoria,  and  appear  much 
more  decisive  than  the  coral-like  characteristics  described  by  Professor 
H»ckel. 

The  comparison  of  the  aquiferous  systems  of  sponges  with  the  true 
stomach  cavity  and  circulatory  vessels  of  the  coral  Is  more  than  doubtful. 
The  objection  that  the  current  flows  in  opposite  directions  cannot  be  met 
by  comparing  the  perforations  of  the  body  wall  in  corals  with  those  of 
sponges.  It  is  well  known  that  these  perforations  are  common  also  in 
the  star  flshes  and  Polyzoa,  and  their  precise  import  in  either  is  as  yet 
unknown.  The  most  rational  view  would  seem  to  be  the  opposite  of 
HiBckers,  /.  e.f  that  the  pores  are  the  mouths,  and  the  so-called  mouths  the 
anal  orifices,  since  out  of  these  Is  all  the  reftise  of  the  body  thrown.  De- 
scribing the  radiating  canals  of  Cyathlscus,  the  author  asserts  that  the 
horizontal  walls  which  divide  these  canals  are  absorbed,  and  the  vertical 
walls  are  left  standing,  and  thus  a  scries  of  radiating  chambers  are  pro- 
duced, similar  to  those  of  the  corals.  Farther,  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  Is  that  in  corals  the  central  stomach  opens  below  Into  the 
common  cavity,  into  which  also  the  radial  chambers  open,  and  in  Cyathls- 
cus the  stomach  opens  directly  Into  the  radial  chambers  by  series  of  ver- 
tical pores,  the  former  mouths  of  the  lateral  canals.  This  is  perhaps  the 
very  strongest  evidence  brought  forward  by  Professor  Haickel,  and  it  Is 
certainly  a  most  Interesting  and  remarkable  fact,  but  seems  hardly  con- 
clusive. The  formation  of  the  radiating  partitions  In  the  corals  by  the 
infolding  of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  walls,  is  a  very  different  process 
f^om  that  described  above  lu  Cyathlscus.  IIow  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  an  Individual  with  a  large  stomach  cavity,  and  a  set  of  clrcula- 
*x)ry  vessels,  has  arisen  when  no  usefbl  end  whatever  could  have  been  se- 
cured thereby?  What  useftil  end,  or  of  what  advantage  is  It  to  the 
species  as  an  individual  to  possess  numerous  minute  pores  to  admit  food 
and  rapidly  enlarging  canals,  abutting  finally  In  a  large  trunk  to  fUcllltate 
its  emission.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  economy  of  the  organization 
of  every  individual,  as  such.  In  the  animal  kingdom.  Individuals  are  uni- 
versally possessed  of  facilities  for  obtaining  and  swallowing  food  In  the 
shape  of  large  pliable  mouths  and  stomachs,  whereas  the  emission  of  the 
reftise  takes  place  through  the  smaller  end  of  the  canal  or  through  the 
month  again. 
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For  the  proper  support  of  nn  indivldaal  It  Is  evidently  neccssaiy  that 
the  food,  whether  microscopical  In  size  or  not,  should  be  obstructed  in  lu 
passage  througfh  the  body  and  subjected  to  a  thorough  process  of  dlgin- 
tion.  According  to  Professor  Ha^ckel,  however,  we  have  in  the  sponge 
a  creature  in  which  all  this  is  reversed,  and  a  digestive  system  is  presented 
to  us  which  is  perpetually  increasing  its  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  Ibod 
as  fast  as  it  is  swallowed.  How  tliis  reversal  of  the  animal  economy  can 
be  of  service  to  the  race  we  cannot  see,  so  long  as  we  regard  the  sponge 
as  an  individual,  or  an  aggregation  of  large  individuals ;  bpt  if  on  the 
otlier  hand  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  his  opponents,  then  all  these  diiflcol- 
ties  disappear.  We  then  see  that  the  pores  act  as  a  strainer  admitting 
only  bodies  of  small  size,  such  as  are  appropriate  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  monads,  whicli  cover  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  canals.  The  grad- 
ual enlargement  of  tliese  canals  into  a  central  trunk  becomes  at  once  ap- 
propriate, when  we  compare  it  with  the  similar  facilities  which  are  found 
in  all  compound  communities  for  relieving  the  colony  of  reAise  and 
deleterious  matters.  The  fact  noticed  by  the  author,  with  marked  em- 
phasis, that  each  cell  of  his  entoderm  (internal  membrane),  is  armed  with 
a  single  flagellum  is  also  explained,  and  the  vase-like  form  of  these  cells 
noticed  by  Carter,  and  the  amoeba-like  character  of  the  external  mem- 
brane, accords  equally  well  with  this  view.  We  do  not  find  in  this  article 
In  fact  any  remarks  which  lead  us  to  think  that  Professor  Haeckel  has  paid 
such  full  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  single  cells  of  his  Inner  mem- 
brane as  would  justify  him  in  adopting  an  opinion  so  entirely  opposed  to 
that  which  we  have  advocated.  Of  course  in  his  forthcoming  work  this 
point  may  be  more  fUlly  treated  of;  and  since  the  whole  discussion  bangs 
upon  a  question  of  fact  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  single  cells  of  the 
internal  membrane  we  may  look  for  an  early  solution  of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion. 

If  we  dropped  the  review  here  It  would  be  treating  Professor  Usckel 
with  great  injustice.  Though  forced  to  criticise  the  main  point  of  bis 
theoretical  deductions,  the  studies  upon  which  they  are  founded,  like  the 
other  works  of  this  eminent  German  zoologist,  will  be  deeply  felt  In  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  this  department. 

The  account  of  the  function  and  structure  of  the  ectoderm,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  *'ova"  from  special  forms  of  his  so-called  cells  of  the 
internal  membrane  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  That, 
also,  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  canal  system  gives  us  an  entirely 
new  and  original  view  of  sponge  structure.  In  this  connection  the  re- 
markable statements  are  made  that  species  of  Nardoa,  Nardopsis  and 
Cflenostoma  begin  with  a  single  stock  which  subsequently  branches,  only 
however  to  coalesce  again  as  they  approach  maturity  and  unite  their  vari- 
ous apertures  into  one  common  trunk  and  single  aperture ;  and  also,  that 
we  can  trace  the  origin  of  a  species  from  the  common  stem  form.  To 
illustrate  this  last  assertion  the  author  instances  two  species,  Guancka 
blanca  and  Sycometra  compressa^  whose  variations  are  so  great,  and  tndl- 
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cate  affinities,  with  so  many  different  groups,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
place  them  in  a  separate  order  by  themselves.  **Sycometra  compressa 
appears  as  a  sponge  stock  which  bears  upon  one  and  the  same  cormus  the 
mature  forms  even  of  eight  different  genera" 

In  conclusion  Professor  Hffickel  begs  ali  of  his  readers  who  may  be  in 
posscjtsion  of  specimens  of  calcareons  sponges  to  send  them  to  him  for 
examination  and  comparison. 

Thk  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska.*  —  This 
Important  work  i;*  the  iinal  expression,  the  author  informs  us,  of  labors 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  during  which  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  based,  have  been  accumulating.  Sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  allow  of  corrections  of  first  identifications,  and  we  have  the 
result  in  a  memoir  of  much  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  topograph- 
ical descriptions  of  the  remains  preserved  in  such  unusual  perfection  and 
abundance  in  the  localities  in  question.  Fortunately  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia  numbers  among  its  members  liberal  minded 
men  of  wealth,  for  without  the  *'  sinews  '*  of  the  undertaking  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Joseph  Jeanes  and  William  P.  Willstach,  this  work  would  not 
have  seen  the  light.  As  it  is,  the  execution  both  in  printing  and  litho- 
graphy, is  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 

The  species  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Bad  Lands  belong  to  two  series 
of  strata,  determined  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  to  be  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  respectively.  Fossils  from  these,  and  a  few  of  Postpliocene 
age  are  included,  derived  from  the  area  in  question.  The  whole  number 
described  is  eighty-six,  distributed  as  follows:  Carnlvora,  fifteen;  Artio- 
dacty la,  thirty- four;  Perlssodactyla,  twenty-nine :  Kodentla,  six;  Insect- 
ivora,  two.  With  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  genera  and  species, 
we  let  the  author  speak,  by  quoting  his  valuable  summary  at  the  close  of 
the  descriptive  portion  of  the  work : 

^*In  comparing  the  two  lists  representing  the  North  American  tertiary  mammals,  mainly 
fW>m  the  states  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  with  the  third  list  representing  the  quaternary  mam- 
mals of  the  same  continent,  a  remarkable  dissimilarity  is  observed,  and  there  Is  also  noticed 
a  greater  resemlilance  of  the  former  with  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  mammals  of  the  old 
world. 

Of  thirty-two  genera  of  miocene  terrestrial  mammals,  chiefly  from  the  Mauvalses  Terres  ol 
Dakota,  not  one  occurs  In  the  quaternary  formation  of  North  America;  and  of  twenty-one 
gmera  of  pliocene  terrestrial  mammals,  chiefly  A-om  the  Niobrara  Klver  of  Nebraska,  only 
eight  are  common  to  the  quaternary  forniatinnsof  North  America,  and  of  these  eight  three  are 
absent  in  the  existing  fauna  of  the  contineni.  The  eight  genera  alluded  to  as  common  to  the 
pliocene  tertiary  and  the  quaternary  formations  are  Cauls,  Cervus,  Dlcotyles,  Mastodon,  Ele- 
phaa,  EquDS.  HIppnrion  and  Castor. 

It  Is  Qucertain  how  far  the  species  of  Canls  attributed  to  the  Niobrara  pliocene  formation 
are  pecnllar  to  It.  Part  of  the  fossils  may  l>e  quaternary,  or  perhaps,  even  recent  remains. 
Of  Cerrus,  part  of  the  specimens  referred  to  it  may  be  of  a  recent  species,  while  the  antler 
Ttewed  as  pertaining  to  the  same  may  represent  a  peculiar  genus,  subsequently  extinguished. 
Ttie  only  r(>malns  indicative  of  Dlcotyles  was  an  upper  canine  tooth  which  may  really  have  be- 
longed to  a  quaternary  or  perhaps  a  recent  species.    The  remains  of  the  pliocene  mastodon 


*Tbe  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Mammal- 
ian Remains  of  North  America.  By  Joseph  Leldy,  M.  D.,  LL.  D^  preceded  by  an  Introduction 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Tertlarles  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  by  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  M.  D. 
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pertain  to  the  snbfrcnas  Tetralophodon,  wlille  those  of  the  qaateniary  period  belonf  to  Omt 
•abgenns  Trllophodou. 

The  remains  of  Elephas  probalily  indicate  n  species  distinct  fW>in  the  quaternary  B,  mmtri 
ranuji,  ttiough  It  is  not  positively  ascoriaincd.  The  remains  of  Eqa at  appear  to  bedlArrrat 
ft-oni  those  of  tlie  later  E.  freUernu*.  The  genus  Illpparlon  Is  dearly  common  to  both  Clie 
pliocene  and  qnatt* rnary  period,  hut  the  species  are  different.  Protohlppaa,  one  of  the  toll* 
IMMlal  genera  of  tlu*  Niobrara  pliocene,  appears  also  to  have  existed  during  the  qaatenwry 
period.  In  Chill.  South  America.  A  hukiII  spi>cle.<<  of  Castor,  of  the  Niobrara  pliocene,  la  r»> 
presented  by  the  larger  quaternary  and  still  existing  Beaver. 

Tlie  quaternary  fauna  of  both  American  continents  was  especially  distinguished  bj  th» 
presence  of  those  wondeifkil  creatures,  the  giant  sloths,  no  trace  of  which  has  been  detected  fai 
the  tertiary  formations  of  North  America.  This  appears  the  more  remarkable  ttotu  tlie  cir- 
cumstance that  remains  of  several  edentate  genera  have  been  discovered  In  the  mioeene  forof 
ations  of  Europe. 

The  presence  in  the  quaternary  fauna  of  North  America  of  the  great  sloths,  together  with 
other  onlinal  and  generic  forms,  which  likewise  existed,  and  In  part  still  continue  to  exist,  !■ 
South  America,  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  North  American  continent  during  the  <|«a- 
temary  period  was  peopled  by  the  extension  of  life  fW>m  the  south.  The  greater  slmllitade  of  the 
raiocene  and  pliocene  faun  e  which  we  have  Investigated  in  the  present  work,  with  the  oonten*- 
poraneous  faunfP  of  the  old  world,  suggests  the  probability  that  the  North  American  oontlBfeiit 
was  peopled  during  the  tertiary  period  fVom  the  west.  Perhaps  this  latter  extension  ocearrvd 
fV-om  a  continent  whose  area  now  forms  thf  bottom  of  the  great  Taciflc  Ocean,  and  wlioae  ter« 
tlary  fauna  is  now  represented  east  and  west  by  the  fossil  remains  of  America  on  the  one  band, 
and  of  Asia  with  its  peninsula.  Europe,  on  the  other. 

In  comparing  the  miocene  and  pliocene  faun»  with  each  other,  as  represented  nmlnly  by  the 
n  mains  ftrom  the  Mauvaises  Terres  and  the  Niobrara  River,  we  observe  the  remarkable 
that  in  upwards  of  fifty  genera  belonging  to  the  two  faunir  together,  scarcely  a  genus  Is  < 
mon  to  both.  In  view  of  the  consecutive  order  and  close  approximation  In  position  of  the  two 
formations  and  I'aunie,  such  an  exc1ui>iveness  would  hardly  have  been  suspected. 

Thus,  for  lustance,  the  pliocene  Merychyus  may  be  regarded  as  Identical  generically,  with 
the  mi(K:cne  Oreodon;  but  after  all  these  are  the  only  ones  which  could  be  looked  up«>o  as 
the  same,  unless  perhaps  Rhinoceros  Is  included.  In  this  case,  however,  the  mlocene  BMn«^ 
eero»  oceidentalis  appears  to  have  been  an  Accratherlum,  while  that  of  the  pliocene  fbmaatloa 
was  probably  a  true  or  horned  Rhinoceros. 

Of  all  otlier  known  t'auuH',  extinct  and  recent,  those  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  under  con»M* 
eration,  appear  to  approxiniute  most  In  their  relationship  with  the  tertlarj-  fkun»  of  Europe. 

Of  the  carnlvora  of  the  former  localities,  comprising  eight  genera  and  fifteen  species,  ive  of 
the  genera,  or  more  than  one-half,  are  found  in  the  European  tertlaries,  as  for  Instance:  Canto, 
Amphlcyon,  Hya'nodon,  rseudn^lurus,  and  Drepanodon.  The  feline  Dinictls  of  the  Dakota 
miocene  has  not  elsewhere  been  discovered.  Tlie  remaining  two  carnivorous  genera  are  too 
ln)perfectly  known  for  comparison. 

It  Ik  truly  wonderful  that  of  the  numerous  Ruminantia,  comprising  fourteen  genera  and  nearly 
double  that  number  of  siH'Cles,  none,  excepting  the  genus  Ccrvus,  belongs  to  any  other  knowa 
fhuna  extinct  or  recent.  Even  In  the  case  of  the  excepted  genus,  it  Is  probable  that  part  of  the 
remains  attributed  to  it  may  belong  to  a  peculiar  subgenus,  while  others  may  be  of  a  reeritt 
species. 

When  we  compare  the  fsnilly  relationships  of  the  North  American  tertiary  and  quaternary 
ruminants,  we  And  reuLirkahle  <llflerences.  A  peculiar  family,  (he  OreiMlontid.T,  Is  represented 
in  both  the  miocene  and  pliocene;  in  tlie  former  by  three  genera  and  many  species,  in  the  latter 
by  a  single  genus.  This  family  has  nowhere  else  been  discovered,  neither  In  the  Americo 
quaternary  nor  the  foreign  tertiary  equivalents. 

Another  family,  the  Agrlocluerids,  nearly  allied  to  the  former.  Is  peculiar  to  the  mtoeeos 
of  the  Stautaises  Terres. 

The  Camelld»  are  representetl  In  the  North  American  miocene  pliocene  and  quaternary  de- 
posits,  but  particularly  in  the  miocene,  and  they  are  yet  represented  in  the  existing  fkuoa  of 
South  America. 

The  Mosclildse  are  represented  by  the  genus  Leptomeryx  in  the  Dakota  miocene.,  bot  aot  hi 
the  later  formations  of  North  America. 

The  CervldtB  are  represented  In  the  pliocene  and  succeeding  epochs  In  North  America.  Tbe 
Antilopidse  are  represented  by  a  genus  In  the  Niobrara  pliocene.  Tbe  Caprids  and  BovMi 
are  not  represented  In  North  America  prior  to  tbe  quaternary  period. 
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Of  Artlodaotyla  exclutivn  of  the  Runiluantia,  tlie  remalus  of  seven  species  of  six  genera 
belong  to  the  Dakota  miocene,  of  which  two  genera,  Elotherlum  and  Hyopotamus  are  common 
to  the  European  tertiary.  Tlie  remaining  genera  in  part  but  loipcrft'cUy  known,  appear  to  be 
peculiar.  The  Niobrara  pliocene  presents  us  with  traces  of  a  peccary,  but  this  probably  may 
beloug  to  a  later  period. 

One  of  the  artiodactyle  genera  of  the  Dakota  nilocene,  the  huge  Tltanotherlum,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  nearly  allied  Chalicotherium  of  the  European  and  Himmalaya  miocenc  period. 

Of  uneTeu-toed  Pachyderms  or  Perissodactyla,  the  Dakota  miucene  presents  one  Acera- 
iheriam,  it  peculiar  genus  of  the  same  family,  the  Hyracodon,  and  a  species  of  I^^phiodon. 
The  former  and  latter  are  both  European  tertiary  AjroiH.  Another  ujeniber  ot  the  Rhinoceros 
family,  R.  he*periu»y  flroiu  California,  was  probably  an  Aceratlieriuin  of  iniocene  age.  R.  merid- 
ianus  of  Texas  was  probably  of  tiie  same  category  as  the  luiter. 

The  Niobrara  pliocene  presents  us  with  three  genera,  Khiiioofros,  Mastodon  and  Elephant. 
The  former  has  not  been  found  in  the  American  quaternary,  though  abundant  in  its  European 
equivalent,  and  continuing  to  exist  in  Asia  and  AtVica.  The  Mastodon  belonged  to  the  sub- 
g«fnu8  Tetralophodnn,  while  that  of  the  quaternary  period  was  a  Trilophodon.  Elephants  of 
otlier  species  were  nearly  cosmopolite  during  the  quaternary  period;  but  two  species  now  live 
In  Asia  and  Africa. 

Five  genera  of  Sollpeds  appear  to  have  lived  in  North  America  during  the  miocene  period. 
Three  of  them  are  peculiar,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  discovered  elsewhere.  They  have 
been  named  Anchippus  f^om  Texas,  Hypohippus  troux  the  Niobrara  River,  and  Anchlppodus 
from  New  Jersey.  The  remaining  genus  Anchithcrlum,  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  re- 
mains flrom  tlie  Mauvaises  Terres  belongs  also  to  the  European  miocene. 

The  pliocene  formation  of  the  Niobrara  is  remarliable  fur  the  abundance  of  lis  equine  re- 
mains, which  have  been  refitrred  to  five  genera,  of  which  Meryclilppus  and  Paraliippus  are 
peculiar,  and  Protohippus  has  been  discovered  elsewhere  only  in  South  America.  The  re- 
maining gi'uera  Hipparlon  and  Equus  belong  also  to  the  North  American  quateniary  and  like- 
wise to  the  European  quaternary  and  tertiary  formations. 

Tlie  miocene  Rodents  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres  belong  to  four  peculiar  genera  of  as  many 
still  existing  raniilios.  One  of  tlie  genera,  Palaeocastor,  may  be  identical  with  the  European 
challcomys  of  Cotemporaneous  age. 

Tlie  pliocene  Rotlents  of  the  Niobrara  appear  to  belong  to  the  still  existing  genera  Castor 
and  ilystrix,  but  the  latter  now  exists  only  In  the  old  world. 

Ot  the  l^w  discovered  quateniary  rodents  of  North  America,  one  genus,  Hydrochoerut^  now 
absent  on  this  continent,  still  lives  in  South  America. 

The  miocene  Insectlvora  of  North  America  beloug  to  three  genera  not  discovered  else- 
where."   pp.JI69-a62. 

Ill  reviewing  the  cliaracter  of  the  woric,  the  care  and  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions  furnish  a  most  valuable  storehouse  to  the  palseontological 
student  of  other  strata  or  localities,  and  its  conscientiousness  in  this  re- 
spect constitutes  its  great  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  fall  to 
find  In  many  cases,  that  exact  comparison  and  clear  diagnosis  of  genera 
proposed  or  adopted,  by  which  the  zoological  affinity  is  alone  expressed, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  analysis  of  the  subject  in  tlie  broad  sense  is 
so  greatly  facilitated.  Without  it,  the  student  gropes  in  a  mass  of  detail, 
and  unless  he  fortunately  have  access  to  a  good  museum,  will  fall  of 
acquiring  a  mastery  of  it.  This  refers  also  to  a  precise  comparison  witli 
European  genera,  for  which  we  have  so  many  standards  In  figures  and 
descriptions. 

The  synopsis  of  extinct  mammalia  is  of  equal  or  greater  value  to  the 
student.  The  whole  number  of  species  enumerated  is  two  hundred  and 
three,  of  which  Dr.  Leidy  has  stood  sponsor  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  species  are  distributed  into  the  orders  as  follows :  Caruivora,  thirty- 
three;  Artiodactyla,  Ufty-two;  Perissodactyla,  thirty-seven;  Rodentia, 
twenty;  Insectlvora,  five;   Marsupialia,  one;  Edentata,  seven;   Sirenia, 
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two ;  Zeuglodonta,  two ;  Cetacea,  forty-four.  There  are  Reyeral  species 
described  for  the  ttrst  time,  and  the  literary  references  are  very  complete. 
The  system  adopted  by  Dr.  Leldy  requires  some  comment.  He  adopts 
the  order  Blmana,  a  step  which  we  regard  as  retrograde,  since  modem 
investigations,  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  student,  have  proved  beyond 
cavil  that  that  group  Is  subordinate  to  the  order  Quadrumana.  The  di- 
vision of  Artlodactyla  into  Kumlnantla  and  Artlodactyla  as  order?,  rank- 
ing with  other  groups  so-called,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
functional  peculiarity  .of  rumination.  Is  also  contrary  to  the  philosophy 
of  a  homological  system.  The  separation  of  the  Plnuipedla  f^om  the 
Carnivora  has  in  the  same  manner  little  better  foundation.  The  adoption 
of  the  Zeuglodonta  as  an  order  is  perhaps  a  step  forward,  though  in  that 
case  the  Squalodons,  which  embrace  ten  of  the  twelve  species  included, 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  the  Cetacea.  The  separation  of  the  Sirenla 
as  an  order  has  met  with  favor  from  Owen  and  others,  and  is  well  adopted 
in  the  present  work. 

The  Eauubst  Evidknces  of  Plant-life.*  —  In  this  pamphlet  Pro- 
fessor Dawson  reviews  the  differcut  substances  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  show  that  plauts  existed  contemporaneously  with  the  Eozoon  in 
the  Laurent! an  of  Canada. 

**  We  may  sum  up  these  facts  and  considerntioti;}  in  the  following  statements:  —  First,  tbat 
somewhat  obscure  traces  of  orKaiilc  structure  can  be  detected  in  the  Laurenliau  Krapblle; 
secondly,  tliat  tlie  froneral  MrrunK('n)eut  and  niicroifcupic  structure  of  the  substance  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  tlie  carlxinaceous  and  bituminous  matters  in  marine  formations  of  more 
mo<lern  date;  thirdly,  that  if  the  Laureutlan  frraphite  had  been  derived  fk-om  vegetable  matter. 
It  has  only  undergone  a  mctaniorphosls  similar  in  kind  to  tliat  which  organic  matter  In  meta- 
morplioseii  Aedln)ent  of  later  ugc  has  exi>erlenced;  fourthly  that  the  association  of  the  grapb- 
Itlc  matter  with  organic  limestone.  ImmIh  of  iron  ore,  and  metallic  sulphides  greatly  strenirthent 
the  probability  of  il^  vegetable  orlgiu;  flithly,  that  when  we  consider  the  Immense  tliickness 
and  extrnt  of  the  Eozoonal  and  graphitic  limestones  and  Iron-ore  deposits  of  the  Laurentlan, 
If  we  a«luilt  the  organic  origin  of  the  limestone  of  graphite,  we  must  btf  prepared  to  believe 
that  the  life  of  tliat  early  period,  though  It  may  have  exlst«'d  under  low  forms,  was  most  c«>pl- 
ously  developed,  and  that  it  e<iualled,  perhaps  surpassed.  In  Its  results.  In  the  WMy  of  geulugieal 
accumulation  that  of  any  subsequent  period.*^ 

Fossil  Birds,  f  —  In  this  little  pamphlet  Professor  Marsh  imposes  a  new 
obligation  on  the  science  of  Paleontology,  by  the  discovery  of  five  species 
of  Cretaceous  birds.  Among  the  species  there  is  one,  PaUotringa  v*'htSy 
described  from  the  original  specimen  found  by  Dr.  Morton.  This  is  the 
first  fossil  bird  bone  found  in  this  country,  and  though  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Morton  in  his  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  has  been  hith- 
erto considered  a  recent  specimen,  whicli  liy  some  accident  had  been 
buried  in  the  Cretaceous  miirl  deposits.  The  forms  embrace  one  larire 
swimming  bird  {L/ntrm's  Kdirardsinnus),  two  gulls  {Palceotringa  littorali$ 


•  On  th  •  Graphite  of  the  Laurentlan  of  Canada.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  etc  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Geological  Society,  Postponed  Papers,  Vol.  xxvl.  Part  1.    Pamphlet,  pp.  6. 

t  Notice  of  the  Fossil  Birds  H'om  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Formations  of  the  United 
States.  By  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh.  From  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  March. 
1870.    Paniphlet,  pp.  16. 
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and  P,  vetua),  and  two  rails  {Telmatomis priscus  and  T.  (^nU),  Besides 
these  tliere  are  descriptions  of  four  species  of  Tertiary  birds,  the  tlrst 
that  have  been  regularly  described  A*om  that  formation  in  this  country. 
These  are  said  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  existing  species  than  those  of 
the  Cretaceous.  They  are  Puffinia  Conradi,  Catarractes  antviuus^  Grus 
Haydeniy  and  Graculus  Idahensis. 

Though  the  discovery  of  that  remarkable  bird,  the  Archaeopteryx,  in 
the  Jurassic  beds,  led  naturalists  to  suppose  that  Cretaceous  forms 
would  be  eventually  discovered,  to  Professor  Marsh's  energy  we  owe 
the  fulfilment  of  these  anticipations. 
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BOTANY. 

Hibernation  ok  Duck-weed.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  some  spe- 
cies of  Lemna,  or  duck-weed,  produce,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  leaves 
of  a  different  character  to  those  formed  in  the  spring,  which  full  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  or  stream,  enabling  the  plant  to  live  through  the 
winter.  A  series  of  more  accurate  observations  on  this  point  is  recorded 
by  M.  Van  Hoven  In  the  '*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Royaie  de  Botauique  de 
Belgique."  The  species  of  Lemna  indigenous  to  Belgium  are  the  same  as 
those  found  in  this  country ;  of  these  M.  Van  Hoven  finds  that  two  only, 
the  X.  polyrrhiza  and  gibba^  produce  leaves  of  a  difl*erent  form  in  winter; 
while  with  the  three  other  species,  L.  minora  trisulca,  and  arrhiza,  the 
ordinary  leaves  live  through  the  winter,  remaining  on  the  surface.  In 
L,  polyrrhiza  these  winter-leaves  first  make  their  appearance  in  August  or 
September.  They  are  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  leaves,  reniforra 
or  sometimes  elliptical,  olive-brown  on  both  sides,  and  not  gibbous  be- 
neath ;  their  roots  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  at  first  hidden  within  the 
leaf.  The  auriferous  cells  which  serve  to  support  the  ordinary  leaves  on 
the  surface  do  not  exist,  causing  the  winter  leaves  to  resemble  an  unde- 
veloped bud.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  vessels  they  are 
heavier  than  the  water,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  any  agitation 
of  the  water  detaches  them-from  the  parent  leaf,  which  perishes  with  the 
first  flrost.  At  the  ordinary  period  of  the  revival  of  vegetation,  a  small 
bubble  of  oxygen  appears  on  the  upper  surface  of  these  submerged 
leaves,  which  carries  them  to  the  surface,  from  which  they  again  descend 
should  the  temperature  fall  below  a  certain  point.  In  Lemna  gibba^ 
leaves  of  a  similar  character  were  observed  hibernating  beneath  the 
water,  dlfliering  in  shape,  size,  and  structure  from  those  developed  during 
the  summer.  —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 
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The  Fraoaria  Gillmani  Again.— In  simple  Jastice  to  those  coDcemed, 
I  think  it  but  ri;^ht  to  state  that  specimens  of  this  strawberry  have  lat«lj 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and  that  he  confidently  considers  it  F, 
Mexicana  Schlechtendal.  At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  Schlechteodal 
in  his  description  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  well-developed  leaf  ou 
the  scape,  which  Dr.  Gray  allows,  **  proves  to  be,  or  to  be  connected 
with,  the  distinguishin<^  character  of  the  species,"  adding  that  **do 
one  could  tell  from  Schlechtendal's  description  whether  or  not  he  had  a 
plant  like  this  In  view.'*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  does  not  entertain 
the  Idea  that  It  Is  merely  ''  an  accidental  variation  of  F.  vesca,**  as  some 
would  have  made  It,  and  that  whether  it  is  a  new  species  or  not,  it  is  one 
not  hitherto  described,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  so  for  identification. 

In  view  of  the  interest  at  present  manifested  in  England  in  regard  to 
the  Everlasting  Andine  Strawberry^  and  the  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
would  retain  its  perennially  fruitful  habit,  I  would  state  that  the  Mexican 
everbearing  strawberry  (F.  Gillmani  Clint.)  has  held  this  everbearing 
character  for  teu  years  In  the  State  of  Michigun.  Plants  removed  to  the 
house  from  the  open  ground  last  January  are  now  (March  22d,  1870)  in 
A'ult.  The  plant  has  been  raised  from  seed  during  the  past  season,  and 
the  seedlings  continue  to  produce  all  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
plants,  with  dlchotomous  stem  and  racemose  flowers,  even  to  th«^  blos- 
soming and  fruiting  of  the  stolons,  and  that  when  but  four  months  old! 
—  the  leafy  character  of  the  stem  being  a  marked  feature.  —  IIenry  Gill- 
MAX,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Vital  Force  and  Color  in  Plants.  —  In  my  remarks  on  the  yellow- 
flowered  variety  of  the  purple  Sarraceula,  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Naturalist,  the  parenthesis,  on  page  44,  contains  an  evident  lapsuM 
pennce.  Instead  of  reading  '*  (white  being  taken  as  absence  of  color)," 
it  might  be  corrected  and  Improved  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  —  "  (whlt« 
being  taken  as  accession  of  color  and  diminution  of  vital  force.)**  It  bail 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  plants  with  variegated  leaves,  such  as 
are  so  greatly  sought  after  at  present,  are  much  more  delicate  than  their 
plainer  brethren,  which,  with  less  color,  require  less  protection.  This,  I 
believe.  Is  well  understood  by  nurserymen  who  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordiugfly.  A  multitude  of  facts  are,  day  by  day,  grouping  themselves 
about  this  Interesting  subject,  and  more  clearly  defining  the  laws  which 
govern  it.  As  we  better  understand  the  effects  on  vegetation  of  diflTerent 
mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  more  light  will  be  shed  In  this  direction. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  when  a  flower  fs  of  two  colors,  they  are  al- 
most always  complements  of  each  other.  Familiar  Instances  of  this  are 
the  forget-me-not  and  the  autumnal  asters.  More  beautiful  Instances  are 
the  fairy  bird's-eye  primrose  of  the  rocks  (Pi'imuJa  farinosa  Linn.),  bear- 
ing pale  lilac  blossoms  with  yellow  eyes,  powdered  with  silvery  farina,  and 
the  peerless  calypso,  nymph  of  the  hemlock  groves  (Cah/pso  borealis 
Sallsb.),  with  brilliant  purple  petals,  and  lip  maculated  with  a  darker 
purple,  almost  hiding  the  flush  of  rare  yellow  glory  within.     Where  there 
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are  three  colors,  the  third  is  commonly  white,  —  the  union  of  the  other 
two,  as  it  were.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  showy  moccason- 
flower  (Q(pffj)edittm  spectabile  Swartz.).  The  snow-white  petals  spread 
above  the  inflated  lip  of  as  perfect  a  white  melting  into  pink,  which  in 
turn,  deepens  into  purple  in  front;  while,  drooping  into  the  cavity,  de- 
pends the  singular  petal-like  sterile  stamen  of  a  pale  lemon- color  blotched 
with  tawny  spots.  Another  elegant  example  of  this  is  presented  by  the 
Calopogon  pulchellus  R.  Br.,  the  club-shaped  hairs  in  the  beautifiil  beard 
of  which  are  pure  white,  bright  yellow,  and  rich  purple.  The  white  is  dis- 
tributed, if  we  may  use  the  expression,  into  yellow  and  purple.  —  Uenuy 
GuxMAN,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

Thk  Lianis  or  Woody  Climbers  of  the  Isthmus,  form,  as  is  well 
known,  entangled  obstructions  in  the  forests,  which  can  be  penetrated 
only  by  aid  of  the  axe  or  machete,  M.  L^vy,  a  botanical  traveller  in  Nic- 
aragua, sends  to  the  **  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Society  "  of  France  (Nov., 
1869)  an  interesting  account  of  them.  The  stems  send  out  aerial  roots 
fteely,  many  of  which  reach  the  ground,  when  they  enlarge  in  diameter 
and  form  new  trunk-like  supports.  When  cut  in  two  the  lower  end  of 
the  severed  stem  sends  down  a  root  to  reestablish  its  connection  with  the 
ground.  M.  L6vy,  finding  one  in  this  condition  from  which  hung  roots  a 
foot  long,  cut  it  off  anew ;  two  days  afterwards  it  had  produced  new  roots 
of  the  same  length.  Cutting  it  again  it  promptly  made  new  roots,  but 
more  slender  ones.  He  repeated  the  operation  up  to  the  eighth  time,  but 
the  new  roots  were  now  so  slender  and  feeble  that  he  desisted.  The 
plant  was  a  species  of  ^ignonia, 

Japanese  Sea-wkkds.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Amsterdam,  a  collection  was  exhibited  to  illustrate  the  care  taken  by  the 
Japanese  in  applying  to  beneficial  purposes  the  natural  products  of  their 
country.  The  collection  consisted  of  sixteen  species  of  algSB  which  are 
useful  for  food  or  other  purposes,  together  with  fabrics  manufactured 
from  some  of  them.  Several  of  the  species  were  altogether  new;  in 
other  instances  the  application  was  entirely  novel.  —  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science, 

ZOOLOGY. 

A  New  Insecticide.  —  M.  Cloez,  who  is  engaged  at  the  garden  of  the 
Paris  Museum,  has  invented  what  he  considers  a  complete  annihilator  for 
plant-lice  and  other  small  insects.  This  discovery  is  given  in  the  **  Revue 
llortlcole,**  with  the  endorsement  of  its  distinguished  editor,  E.  M.  Car- 
riftre.  To  reduce  M.  Cloez's  preparation  to  our  measures,  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  say,  take  three  and  one-half  ounces  of  quassia  chips, 
and  five  drachms  of  stavesacre  seeds,  powdered.  These  are  to  he  put  in 
aeven  pints  of  water,  and  boiled  until  reduced  to  Ave  pints.  When  the 
liquid  is  cooled,  strain  it,  and  use  with  a  watering-pot  or  syringe,  as 
may  be  most  convenient.    We  are  assured  that  this  preparation  has  been 
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most  efficacious  In  France,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  for  oar  girdenen 
to  experiment  with  it.  Quassia  has  long  been  used  as  an  iusect-defitroyer. 
The  stavesacre  seeds  are  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  larkspur,  or  Delphi- 
nium, and  used  to  be  kept  in  the  old  drug  stores.  Years  ago  they  were 
much  used  for  an  insect  that  found  its  home  in  the  human  head,  bat  u 
that  has  fortunately  gone  out  of  fashion,  it  ma.v  be  that  the  seeds  are  lest 
obtainable  than  formerly.  The  stavesacre  seeds  contain  Delphine,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
very  small  share  of  it  would  prove  fatal  to  insects.  —  Scientific  Opinion. 

Fauna  of  Round  Island.  —  The  remarkable  discovery  has  been  made 
by  Sir  H.  Barkly,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  of  four  species  of  snakes  and 
several  species  of  lizards,  in  Round  Island,  a  small  island  tweoty-llTe 
miles  from  Port  St.  Louis,  and  separated  by  a  sea  only  four  handred 
feet  deep,  no  animals  of  that  description  being  natives  of  the  Mauritios. 
The  flora  was  also  found  to  be  to  a  great  extinct  specifically  distinct. 
—  The  Academy. 

Position  of  thk  Brachiopoda  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  —  Foraome 
time  past  the  writer  has  had  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Brachiopoda, 
with  the  Polyzoa,  had  greater  allinities  with  the  worms  than  with  the  mol- 
lusks.  He  has  studied  attentively  TerehratnUnn  and  Dinrina  as  well  as 
their  early  stages,  and  in  all  points  of  their  structure  Interprets  artlca- 
lated  characters,  and  not  molluscan  characters.  Wltliout  entering  into 
particulars  at  this  time,  he  would  state  that  In  the  structure  of  the  shell 
lie  finds  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  Crustacea,  both  as  regardf 
the  peculiar  tubular  structure,  and  the  scale-like  appearance,  and  ita 
chemical  composition.  In  Lingular  while  the  carbonate  of  lime  amoonta 
to  only  six  per  cent.,  the  phosphate  of  lime  amounts  to  forty-two  percent. 

The  horny  seta?  which  fringe  the  mantle  are  remarkably  worm-like.  In 
worms  the  bristles  are  enclosed  In  muscular  sheaths,  while  in  other 
articulate  animals  the  hairs  are  simply  tubular  prolongations  of  the  epi- 
dermal layer.  In  the  Brachiopods  these  bristles  are  secreted  by  follicles 
and  are  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  and  are  freely  moved  by  the  animaL 
The  structure  of  these  set®  difler  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  the 
worms. 

The  lophophore  with  the  cirri  Is  to  be  compared  to  similar  parts  in  the 
tubicolous  worms,  and  the  mantle  which  covers  and  conceals  their  arms, 
is  to  be  compared  to  the  cephalic  collar,  as  seen  In  Sabella,  for  instance, 
where  we  find  It  split  laterally,  and  a  portion  reflected.  If  this  were 
greatly  developed  so  as  to  cover  the  expanded  fronds  of  cirri,  we  shoold 
recognize  (juickly  the  relation  between  the  two. 

Dr.  Gratiolet  has  compared  the  circulatory  system  of  the  Brachiopoda 
to  that  of  the  Crustacea,  and  Burmoister  has  shown  a  resemblance  between 
the  respiratory  apparatus  of  certain  cirripeds  and  that  of  Llngnla. 

In  the  reproductive  system  there  Is  a  close  similarity  existing  between 
the  oviducts  of  Brachiopoda,  with  their  trumpet-shaped  openinga  and, 
similar  organs  In  the  worms. 
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In  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of  their  embryology,  the  strongest 
proofs  exist  of  their  affinity  with  the  worms.  Lacaze-Duthiers  figures 
the  embryo  of  Thecidium,  and  it  is  a  little  animal  with  four  segments. 
Fritz  MtiUer  figures  an  early  stage  of  Dlscina,  and  yve  have  recalled  to  us 
a  positive  articulate  and  worm-lilce  character.  Prom  the  body  of  this 
embryo,  prominent  bristles  project.  Smitt  figures  the  same  in  the 
embryo  of  Lepralia,  wherein  he  describes  six  bristles  that  appear  loco- 
motive ;  and  Claparfede  figures  the  embryo  of  Nerine,  a  worm,  in  which 
we  find  similar  bristles  projecting  trom  the  body.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  winter  eggs,  or  statoblasts,  of  Polyzoa 
we  have  a  relation  to  similar  characters  among  the  lower  Crustacea,  the 
ephippia  of  Daphnia,  and  the  winter  eggs  of  Rotifers,  for  example. 

Leuckart  places  the  Polyzoa  with  the  worms,  and  the  close  affinity  of 
the  Polyzoa  with  the  Brachiopoda  is  now  freely  admitted,  and  we  now 
recall  those  peculiar  worms,  or  early  stages  of  them,  which  so  strongly 
resemble  in  almost  every  essential  point  of  their  structure  the  hippo- 
creplan  Polyzoa. 

As  many  of  the  foregoing  points  need  ample  illustration,  and  as  the 
writer  has  in  preparation  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  he  will  now  only  call 
attention  to  the  facts  supporting  these  views,  evolved  from  the  study  of 
living  Lingulee.  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  six  months  previous  to  the 
observations  made  on  Linguhi,  he  had  come  to  conclusions  herein  ex- 
pressed, and  had  freely  argued  it  with  his  colaborators. 

Ue  saw  the  necessity  of  examining  Lingula,  however,  before  advancing 
these  views,  and  for  this  sole  purpose  had  visited  North  Carolina  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  who  with  his  observations  on  the  worms 
and  Crustacea  of  that  region  yet  found  time  to  follow  the  writer,  step  by 
step,  in  his  studies  of  Lin«rula,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  disclos- 
ures there  made.  His  sincerest  gratitude  is  due  Dr.  Elliott  Cones, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  Joseph  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  commandant  at  Fort 
Jiacon,  North  Carolina,  for  their  constant  aid  and  sympathy  in  further- 
ance of  the  object  of  his  visit  there. 

After  nearly  a  week's  fruitless  search,  Lingulte  were  fbund  in  a  sand 
shoal,  left  at  low  tide.  They  were  found  buried  in  the  sand.  The  pe- 
duncle, which  was  about  six  times  the  length  of  the  shell,  being  encased 
in  a  sand  tube  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  sand  tubes  of  neighboring 
annelids.  In  many  instances  the  peduncle  was  broken  in  sifting  them 
firom  the  sand,  yet  the  wound  was  (juickly  healed  and  a  new  sand-tube 
promptly  formed.  When  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  they  were 
noticed  to  move  quite  freely,  by  the  sliding  motion,  in  all  directions,  of  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  plates,  aided  at  the  same  time  by  the  rows  of  seta)  or 
bristles,  which  swung  back  and  forth  like  a  galley  of  oars,  leaving  a 
peculiar  track  in  the  sand. 

The  peduncle  was  hollow,  and  the  blood  could  be  seen  coursing  back 
and  forth  In  Its  channel.  It  was  distinctly  and  regularly  ringed,  and 
presented  a  remarkably  worm-like  appearance.  It  had  layers  of  circular 
and   longitudinal  muscular  fibre,  and  coiled  itself  In  numerous  folds 
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or  anwouDd  at  AiU  length.    It  was  contractile,  also,  and  qaicUj  jerked 
the  body  beneath  the  sand  when  alarmed. 

But  the  most  startling  discovery  in  connection  with  this  Intifmtiiig 
animal  was  the  fact,  that  its  blood  was  red.  This  was  strongly  marktil 
in  tlie  gills,  which  were  found  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  rows  of  sinplc 
lamellae,  hanging  fk'om  the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth ;  thus  proTitii; 
the  correctness  of  Vogt's  observations  from  alcoholic  specimens.  At 
times  the  peduncle  would  become  conjested,  and  a  deep  rose  bloah  wa* 
marlcedly  distinct.    The  sexes  were  distinct. 

The  writer  believes  the  Brachiopods  to  be  true  articulates,  having  cer- 
tain affinities  with  the  Crustacea,  but  properly  belonging  to  the  worms, 
coming  nearest  the  tubicolous  annelids.  They  may  better  be  regarded  at 
forming  a  comprehensive  type,  with  general  articulate  features.  Posalbly 
tliey  have  affinities  with  the  mollusks,  through  the  homologies  pointed 
out  by  Aliman  as  existing  between  the  Polyzoa  and  Tnnicates. 

It  is  interesting  to  rememl)er  that  Lingula,  though  one  of  the  earliest 
animals  created,  has  yet  remained  essentially  the  same  through  all  geo- 
logical ages  to  the  present  time.  —  Edward  S.  Morse. 

Fig.  7G.  Fig.  77.  Fig.  78. 


Pig.  76.  Pwlnnclc  prrftTt,  rotalnliig  a  portion  of  tho  sand  tulx*. 

Fig.  77.  Showing  tlic*  valvi's  in  motion;  the  i)eUuucIe  broken  and  new  sand 

Fig.  78.  Peduncle  broken  close  to  body  and  sand  case  being  formed. 

The  Ruby  Crowned  Wren.  —  In  reply  to  Mr.  Allen*s  question,  I  may 
state  positively  that,  according  to  my  experience,  the  adult  fertile  female 
is  *^  ruby-crowned  '*  lilce  the  male.    She  is  perhaps  a  trifle  smaller,  not  quite 
so  brightly  colored,  and  with  the  flame-colored  patch  possibly  of  alittleleM 
extent;  but  she  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  male  with  certaiotj. 
except  on  dissection,  and  even  then  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determioe 
from  slight  inspection,  unless  the  organs  are  enlarged  in  Ainctional  actlr* 
ity.    The  barren  or  sicisly  female  may  possibl}'  not  acquire  the  omameit 
Birds  of  both  sexes  lack  it  for  at  least  a  year;  whether  they  breed  or  not 
with  plain  heads  I  do  not  know.     These  come  along  in  spring  in  the  rear 
of  the  mature  birds;  they  are  most  abundant  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
are  about  leaving.  —  Elliott  Coues. 
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GEOLOGY. 


Geological  Survey  of  Iowa.  —  The  legislature  of  this  state  has 
dtscontinned  the  survey  which  was  being  so  ably  coDdncted  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
White.  This  seeros  inexplicable  in  a  state  which  must  necessarily  be 
very  largely  benefited  by  the  exploration  and  discovery  of  its  natural 
resources.  Legislatures,  however,  are  not  governed  by  the  same  rational 
laws  of  self  interest  which  actuate  private  corporations  and  individuals. 
Though  single  mining  and  manufacturing  companies  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  an  engineer  or  a  chemist,  the  legislatures  are  far  too  poor 
or  too  anxious  about  the  next  election  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  and  mining  interest  of  the  state. 
Provision  has  been  made,  however,  for  the  publication  of  the  State 
Geologist's  Report,  which  is  to  be  completed  In  the  same  style  as  the 
Illinois  Geological  Survey. 

New  Fossil  Turkey.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  March  8th,  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale  College, 
exhibited  a  number  of  fossil  remains  ft-om  the  Post-tertiary  deposits  of 
Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  which  indicate  a  new  and  distinct  type 
of  birds,  closely  related,  apparently,  to  the  turkey,  and  not  unliliely  the 
progenitors  of  the  existing  species.  The  specimens  shown  were  portions 
of  three  skeletons,  of  dift'erent  ages,  which  belonged  to  birds  about  the 
size  of  the  common  wild  turkey  (Meleagria  galUrpavo  Linn.),  although 
proportionally  much  taller.  The  tiblfle  and  tarso-metatarsal  bones  were, 
in  fact,  so  elongated,  as  to  resemble  those  of  wading  birds.  These  inter- 
esting remains  were  referred  provisionally  by  Professor  Marsh  to  the 
genus  MeleagriSt  and  the  species  they  represent  was  named  Meleagris  altus. 


MICROSCOPY. 

Circulation  of  thk  Latex  in  the  Laticiferous  Vessels. — Within  a 
few  days  I  have  repeated  some  experiments  (first  made  more  than  fifteen 
years  since)  upon  the  circulation  of  the  latex  in  the  laticiferous  vessels  of 
the  leaf  of  Chelidonium  majns^  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention. 

Before  detailing  these  experiments  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated  that 
Amici,  Dutrochet  and  Mohl  deny  any  visible  motion  in  them  except  such 
as  is  the  result  of  injury ;  while  Schleiden  says  '*  that  in  the  uninjured 
vessels,  the  motion  of  the  latex  can  very  seldom  be  successfully  shown ;" 
even  in  Chelidonium  mnjus  it  is  only  occasionally  possible,  and  then  pre- 
sents great  optical  difficulties. 

Now,  I  find,  by  potting  a  young  plant  of  this  kind,  and  placing  any 
yoang  leaf  between  two  strips  of  glass  (upon  which  a  drop  of  glycerine 
has  been  put)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  up- 
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permost  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  so  as  to  throw  the  stroog  re> 
fleeted  sunlight  upon  it  (h>m  the  mirror  below,  that; 

First,  there  is  occasionally  either  a  nearly  total  want  of  motion  or  only 
a  very  slow  one  of  the  colored  grannies,  or  at  times  a  very  rapid  motion  of 
the  particles  to  be  seen,  running  from  right  to  left,  if  the  vessel  happens 
to  run  horizontally  on  the  stage,  or  toward  me  if  the  vesHel  runs  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  border  of  the  stage,  and 

Secondly,  that  while  watching  the  circulation  as  seen  through  the  lensc* 
in  the  reflected  sunlight,  if  I  move  the  diaphragm  fk'om  left  to  right,  to  ■• 
to  make  the  shadow  enter  upon  the  right  of  the  field  of  view,  a  brisk 
circulation  (no  matter  how  quiet  it  had  been  before)  is  instantly  wit- 
nessed, which  appears  to  be  changed  in  direction  as  we  move  the  dia- 
phragm back  again;  and  that  the  direction  of  the  circulation  can  thus  be 
changed  at  xjcill  by  the  interception  of  the  sunlight.  This  same  reiolt  can 
also  be  witnessed  by  the  passage  of  clouds  between  the  sun  and  mlimr. 
The  actual  direction  in  the  plant  is/rom  the  apex  of  the  leaf  in  mnlighi 
and  toward  ft  in.  the  shade.  This  change  in  direction  is  so  rapid  when  pn»- 
duced  by  the  shadow  of  fast  flitting  clouds  across  the  san*s  disc  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  change  of  temperature  could  hardly  be  felt  by  the 
plant,  it  certainly  could  not  be  by  an  ordinary  thermometer;  but  a  heated 
body  properly  placed  will  quicken  the  circulation,  as  will  cold  retard  It. 
If  I  mistake  not  we  have  here  a  flue  demonstration  of  the  conversion  of 
light  into  heat  by  its  passage  through  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  heat 
into  motion  by  its  action  upon  the  laticiferous  vessels. 

Prof.  Balfour  in  the  Article  Botany,  "Ency.  Brit.,"  says  that  in  planu 
with  milky  and  colored  juices  evident  movements  have  been  perceived, 
and  mentions  the  calyx  leaves  of  Chelidonium  majus^  as  also  the  India- 
rubber  plant,  the  gutta-percha  tree,  the  dandelion,  and  the  Evphorffia; 
and  through  your  journal,  should  you  think  this  article  worth  insertion, 
I  would  ask  assistance  in  the  examination  of  this  interesting  subject.  By 
mixing  a  Httle  of  the  colored  juice  with  alcohol,  and  adding  a  little  water, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  motion  of  the  liquids  in  the  vessels  cannot  be  tbe 
result  of  evaporation.  And  that  it  is  not  an  ocular  illusion  may  be  argued 
from  the  fact  that  three  independent  observers  witnessed  the  changes  of 
motion  as  above  described.  —  II.  C.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  Newburyport, 

NotCy  May  12.  I  have  just  examined  the  circulation  of  the  latex  in  the 
laticiferous  vessels  of  Leontodon  taraxacum  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  that  of  ChHidonium  and  am  pleased  to  And  precisely  the  same  reanlti. 
—  H.  C.  P. 

Does  Boiling  destroy  Germs?  —  This  question  cropped  up  in  the 
course  of  the  Pasteur  and  Pouchet  controversy  on  Heterogeny,  and  It  ap- 
peared that  there  are  some  germs  that  are  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  hot 
which  require  a  temperature  some  degrees  (10°  or  12®,  we  believe)  aboTc 
boiling.  This  is  another  simple  problem  for  microscopist^s.  —  MontUf 
Microscopical  Journal. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Archjcolooical  Impostures.— To  hoax  is  eminently  an  American  pro- 
cliTitj  or  habit,  a  kind  of  friskiness  not  without  a  tinge  of  mischief,  and 
always  reckless,  which  pervades  our  society  far  and  wide,  and  which  is 
gratified  by  creating  what  is  called  ^*  a  sensation."  Sometimes  there  is  a 
sinister  or  selfish  motive  behind,  and  a  deliberate  Impostare  is  practiced 
with  the  view  to  pecuniary  advantage.  Of  this  the  "  Aztec  children " 
and  the  ** Onondaga  giant"  are  clear  examples.  The  latter  fraud,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  is  dcftinct  *,  the  former  flourished  for  years  after  it  had  been 
thoroughly  exposed. 

I  have  hunted  down  a  score  or  more  of  these  frauds  on  popular  cre- 
dallty,  only  to  find  a  dozen  others  springing  up  in  the  place  of  each  one 
slaughtered.  Skeletons  of  giants  resolving  themselves  into  bones  of  the 
'mastodon;  great  Jawbones  fitting  over  the  faces  of  common  mortals  — 
Jast  as  though  two  spoons  of  equal  size  could  not  fit  luto  or  over  each 
other— inscribed  plates,  such  as  of  mica  discolored  by  infiltrations  of  iron, 
etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam.  Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  savant  in 
Vienna,  regretting  that  I  had  not  given  "  a  ftill  and  particular  account' 
of  the  extraordinary  vault,  with  its  statues  and  inscriptions  tliat  had 
been  discovered  in  the  rocks  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  hoping 
that  I  would  prevail  upon  some  competent  western  correspondent  to 
make  a  Airther  careAiI  examination  of  the  recently  discovered  ancient 
tunnel  under  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  St.  Louis !  During  the  last 
summer  I  received  a  note  from  a  gentleman,  whose  name  Is  not  unknown 
as  a  north-western  explorer>  enclosing  a  slip  from  a  Kansas  paper,  giving 
an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  *;  Professor  Henry  L.  Scott,  LL.  1).,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky.,"  near  Evanstown,  Shelby  Co.,  Utah,  in  pne  of  the 
cafions  of  Rear  River  In  the  Uintah  Mountains.    I  quote  from  the  article : 

**  Having  seeured  the  help  of  some  half  dozen  men.  Professor  Scott  Immediately  directed 
lite  coarse  towards  the  South,  where  a  bastard  canon  starts  out  ftora  one  of  the  Uintah  spurs. 
Fortunately  he  had  with  him  a  half-breed  who  could  conrerse  with  the  Shoshones,  who  ran^e 
all  throagh  that  section,  and  through  the  Inierpretor  he  learned  fVom  Wa-pa-on-ta  (Stag),  a 
mb-«liief  of  the  Shoshones,  that  about  fifteen  miles  n*om  Evanston  was  a  mound  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions.  The  Professor  immediately  repaired  to  the  place,  and  to  his  great  gratifica- 
tion dlscoTored  a  tumulus  of  as  fair  and  positive  proportions  as  any  described  by  Squier  and 
DaTls.  He  Immediately  commenced  the  work  of  excavation,  and  In  three  days  hail  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  of  laying  bare  what  was  certainly  a  vault.  He  found  a  cavity  about  eight 
A»et  long,  three  wide,  and  four  deep.  Its  bottom,  sides  and  ends  were  made  of  triangular 
shaped  stones,  evidently  quarried  tmm  the  red  granite  of  the  Wasatch  range.  There  was  no 
top  or  covering  to  the  vault,  but  fk-om  the  nature  and  color  of  the  earth  Immediately  over  it, 
the  Professor  thinks  that  au  arch  of  burned  clay  had  been  used.  But  one  skeleton  was  found, 
which  on  exposure,  immediately  crumbled  into  dust;  It  appeared  to  Indicate  that  of  a  man  not 
over  flTe  feet  ten  Inches.  The  bones  lay  east  and  west  — the  skull  east.  At  the  foot,  and  appa- 
rently between  the  feet,  was  found  an  ordinary-shaped  earthen  pot,  with  a  capacity  perhaps 
of  half  a  gallon,  cone-shaped,  and  without  any  mark  or  engraving  whatever  on  It.  Along  the 
left  side  lay  an  Iron  bracelet  with  a  spring  clasp,  perfectly  preserved.  On  each  side  of  the 
■koll  were  two  medicine  stones,  shaped  like  a  cigar,  fliU  of  holes,  and  of  half-pouud  weight. 
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Tlie  atones  were  veo'  slmllmr  to  Tennessee  marble  or  Scotch  granite.  On  the  right  aide  of  tkm 
skeleton  tli«  Proflessor  found  a  silver  plate  about  the  size  and  exactly  the  shape  of  an  artlsft 
palette.  No  mark  whatever  was  distinguishable  on  thU  piece,  but  It  Is  of  the  pareat  allver,  li 
may  have  been  used  as  a  shield,  thoujrh  the  IVofessor  Inclines  to  the  belief  that  It  was  a 
^  charm,**  and  that  the  skeleton  was  that  of  some  medicine  man  or  priest.** 

I  replied  to  m}^  correspondent  that  I  thought  the  whole  story  a  •*hotx," 
hut  if  it  would  please  him  would  soon  find  out  if  it  were  or  not.  I  ac- 
cordingly addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  which  the  article 
originally  appeared,  asking  him  on  what  authority  the  publication  wan 
uuide.  He  answered  that  it  had  been  written  by  a  sub-editor  (giving  hi» 
name)  who,  however,  had  left  his  employ,  but  to  whom  he  woald  forwani 
my  letter.  A  few  days  ago  I  secured  a  note  from  the  sab-editor  afore- 
said, in  which  he  says : 

**To  be  flrank  with  you,  *  Explorations  In  Utah*  was  a  tetuoHon^  written  to  oflket  tlie  Ibrtb- 
comlng  report  of  *  Professor  Powell  in  the  Colorado  Canons,*  and  Colonel  Samuel  Adaais*  la 
Colorado,*  both  of  which  have  since  appeared.  From  personal  observatton  In  tl>e  region  men- 
tioned, I  know  botl)  reports  to  be  very  erroneous.** 

I  should  perhaps  mention  that  "Professor  Scott's"  explorations  were 
alleged  to  have  been  undertaken  under  the  belief  that  the  race  of  the 
mound  builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  migrated  to  Mexico  and 
Central  Mexico,  and  that  traces  of  their  transit  might  be  fonnd  on  the 
way. — E.  G.  Squiku. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  Dtipar,  M.  D.— Your  specimens  thongh  inconveniently  small  for  dciemteaUon, 
ai-e:  1,  rolypodium  incanuna  3,  A^klintn  patenat  8,  Parmelia  pertata  varleCy  •!*««> 
torum  i  4,  Hwnilina  fr<ucinea ;  d,  Parmeiia  sueciosa  variety  fframeU/era.  Sootlnni  tfi^ 
cies  of  lichens  and  ferns  are  veiy  a<!<-e|>table.  Send  nlong  some  more.  Tour  rmmukM 
upon  the  Tillandeia  usneoides  arc  interesting;  may  we  hear  more  ftom  yon  on  tkm  tel^ 
its  of  the  plants  of  your  vicinity  ?— J.  L.  B. 
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tralia  a  region  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  nature.  At  a  variable 
distance  from  the  sea  rises  a  ninge  of  mountains,  the  swell 
of  wliicli  is  undulating  rather  than  precipitous,  while  the 
summits  expand  into  immense  open  downs  and  grassy  plains. 
These  are  studded  with  belts  and  forests  of  trees,  and  ap[)ear 
like  a  succession  of  vast  parks.  As  the  hills  and  plateaus 
sink  into  the  cup-like  depression  of  the  interior,  marshy 
grounds  alternate  with  parched  and  sterile  barrens ;  but  sea- 
ward, the  soil  is  of  almost  inconceivable  richness.  Here,  a 
tropical  luxuriance  prevails.  Forests  of  immense,  ever  ver- 
dant, blooming  trees,  are  broken  by  rich  meadow-Iiko  dis- 
tricts admirably  suited  to  grazing  puiposes.  Indeed,  the 
countiy  as  described,  is  so  chaiming,  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  Paradise  were  it  not  for  the  intense  heat  of 
summer,  increased,  as  it  is,  by  the  hot  dry  winds  which 
blow  southward  from  more  northerly  regions.  Parching 
droughts  are  succeeded  by  torrents  of  rain,  which,  collecting 
on  the  hills  and  plains,  and  advancing  through  their  stream- 
lets, pour  iu  swollen  floods  down  the  mountain  sides  to  the 
sea,  carrying  destruction  on  every  hand.  Thus  are  the  sea- 
ward  slopes  washed  into  gullies  and  ravines,  which  are  left 
obstructed  by  fallen  trees  and  branches.  Over  these  active 
nature  soon  spreads  a  mantle  of  greenness  and  bloom,  by 
means  of  rapidly  growing  creeping  vines,  forming  almost  in- 
accessible fastnesses.  In  these  secluded  haunts  the  Lyre 
Bird  hides  itself  from  the  gaze  of  man.  It  is  found  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Australia,  and  especially  to  those  on  the  south- 
eastern face  of  the  continent.  Two  species  are  known ;  one, 
Menura  superba^  the  well-known  Lyre  Bii-d,  the  other  a 
closely  allied  species,  Menura  Alhertii, 

Australia  is  a  country  of  wonders,  where  even  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  are  so  disposed  that  they  present  but  little  surface 
to  the  scorching  sun,  and,  consequently,  are  almost  valueless 
for  shade;  and  where,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animil 
world,  are  curious  forms  existing  nowhere  else  on  the  globe. 
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Here  is  a  rich  display  of  birds  with  gorgeous  plumage,  and 
here  also  are  found  many  remarkable  only  for  their  unlike- 
ness  to  all  others.  Among  the  latter  is  a  family,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  with  their  peculiarly  large  feet,  scratch  up 
grass,  herbage,  and  soil,  and  throwing  these  backward,  in 
concentric  circles,  finally  raise  a  mound  which  forms  a  verit- 
able hot-bed.  In  this  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  heat 
engendered  by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  quickens  the 
life-germ,  as  in  ordinary  hatching  does  the  warm  body  of 
the  brooding  mother. 

What  is  especially  curious  is  that  the  Lyre  Bird,  while  in- 
cubating its  eggs  in  the  method  common  to  birds,  has  a  sim- 
ilar habit  of  raising  mounds  which  it  devotes  to  a  wholly 
different  purpose.  These  elevations  seem  to  be  intended  as 
orchestras  for  the  display  of  musical  powers,  and  both  morning 
and  evening  they  betake  themselves  thither,  frequently  while 
they  whistle,  sing,  or  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds,  raising 
and  spreading  their  tiiils  with  all  the  pride  of  the  peacock. 
M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hllaire,  refers  both  the, Lyre 
Birds  and  the  "Mound  Builders"  to  one  family,  that  of  the 
MegapodidcB^  or  the  Great  Feet.  It  is  by  no  means  won- 
derful that  this  thought  should  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  learned  naturalist,  for  there  certainly  is,  in 
several  respects,  a  striking  similarity  between  the  Lyre  Bird 
and  the  Megapodes,  a  resemblance  so  strong  as  to  be  per- 
ceived even  by  the  casual  observer.  But  this  siuiilarity 
seems  capable  of  explanation  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  a  family  relationship,  nor  need  we  even  suppose  that  the 
birds  in  question  belong  to  the  same  order. 

The  Lyre  Bird  has  been  known  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, but  possibly,  our  fullest  information  is  derived  from 
the  English  naturalist,  Gould,  who,  with  his  wife,  travelled  in 
Australia  for  the  purpose  of  ornithological  investigation 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  since  has,  from  time 
to  time  by  his  correspondence,  obtained  facts  of  much  im- 
portance to  ornithological  science.     To  his  pen,  and  to  her 
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almost  magic  pencil,  we  are  laigely  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  Australian  birds.  The  pictures  of  both  artists  are 
so  life-like  that  wo  might  well  be  pardoned  for  forgetting 
that  we  had  never  heard  the  music  of  their  songsters,  nor 
beheld  the  flowering  vine  where  it  grew. 

The  whole  collection  of  birds,  forming  the  originals  of 
Gould's  ^  Birds  of  Australia,"  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Wilson  and  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences in  Philadelphia, — a  gift  to  a  noble  institution  of  his 
native  city,  in  which  America  has  reason  to  rejoice.  Id 
this  collection,  along  with  other  specimens  of  the  Lyre  Bird, 
may  be  seen  that  which  furnished  the  half  size  illustration 
of  Gould.  It  is  somewhat  faded  by  time,  but  otherwise  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  From  this  bird  our  ailist 
has  given  the  cut  heading  the  present  article. 

The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  fowl.     Its  gen- 
eral plumage  is  of  a  dull  leaden,  or  chocolate  brown  color. 
Fig.  80.  brightened  on   the  wings,  chin 

and    front   part    of    the   thniot 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  which  is 
much  richer  during  the  matini? 
season.     The  peculiar  beaoty  of 
the  bird,  however,  lies  in  its  tail, 
which  is  in  perfection  only  four 
or    five    months    of   the    year. 
This  appendage  consists  of  six- 
teen feathers,  twelve  of  which, 
as   seen   in   the   engraving,  are 
furnished  with  loose,  slender  and 
flowing  barl>s,  which  are  so  distant  from  each  other  that  their 
efi*ect  is  that  of  a  background  of  light  and  elegant  traoerjr. 
Figure  80  shows  a  section  from  one  of  these  feathers,  the 
barbs,  many  of  which  are  seven  inches  in  length,  having 
been  cut  away  on  either  side  of  the  central  stem.     Four 
of  these  feathers  are  of  a  closer  texture  near  the  base  where 
firmness  is  required.     The  two  unpliant  middle  feathers  are, 


St-ctlun  trom  Inose1%'  barbed  Feather, 
naturai  size. 
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OD  the  outside,  destitute  of  barbs,  except  a  slight  fringe 
near  the  t«rmiuutioo.  On  the  inner  side  there  is  a  narrow 
vnne   gently   expanding    to   a   little  Fig.  si. 

more  than  half  an  inch  at  the  widest 
part,  but  contracting  towards  the  end. 
These  feathers  bend  on  cither  side 
over  the  delicate  tracery,  heightening 
ita  effect  by  their  decided  lines,  ae 
best  seen  in  fig.  79.  Figure  81  pre- 
sents two  sections,  a  from  the  ter- 
minal curve,  and  b  from  the  middle 
uf  one  of  these  rigid  feathers. 

But  that  which  gives  character  to 
the  whole  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
external   feathers.     These   curve   in   ^rSi''c"i"'r'fr'n't' mwd" 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  together     "«'<■  n^miicn. 
form  the  outline  of  an  ancient  lyre,  an  appearance  so  striking 
Fig.  w.  «8  to  confer  on  the  birds  their  popular 

name.  These  two  feathei-s  contrast 
with  the  middle  ones  by  presenting 
vanes,  wide  on  the  inner  side,  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  shaft.  These 
vanes,  are  apparently  frilled,  but  this 
singular  effect  exhibited  at  a  in  figure 
82,  which  is  a  section,  half  size,  from 
one  of  the  exterior  feathers,  is  pro- 
i  duced  by  an  alternate  omission  of  bar- 
bnles  on  the  barb,  as  seen  at  b,  fig.  82, 
which  is  a  single  Imrb.  As  the  barbs 
are  seen  edgewise,  they  present,  in  the 
naked  spaces,  the  appearance  of  trans- 
parency, and  are  usually  so  described. 
The  microscope,  however,  proves  that 
in  these  portions  the  barbs  are  not 
devoid  of  color.  These  two  outer  feathers  are  of  one  or 
more  shades  of  brown  and  ash  color,  lighter  than  the  general 
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plumage,  and  are  tipped  with  black.  In  running  the  tail  is 
lowered  and  held  horizontally,  and  when  of  full  size  it  u 
nearly  two  feet  in  length. 

Gould  describes  the  Lyre  Bird  {Menura  superba)  as  soli- 
tary, never  more  than  one  pair,  and  frequently  only  one  bird 
being  found  in  the  same  covert.  It  is  extremely  shy,  and  of 
all  birds  is  the  most  difficult  to  capture,  this  being  ascribed 
in  pai-t  to  its  extraordinary  powers  of  running  and  in  part 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  inhabits,  traversed  as  that  is 
by  immense,  obstructed  gullies  and  ravines.  It  seldom  or 
never  attempts  to  escape  by  flight,  but  like  the  Texan  Guan, 
belonging  to  the  Penelopidae,  frequently  ascends  trees  to  a 
considerable  height,  by  leaping  from  branch  to  branch. 

One  mode  of  procuring  specimens  is  by  wearing  the  tail  of 
a  full  plumaged  male  in  the  hat.  The  poor  bird  is  deceived, 
and,  approaching  to  greet  a  companion,  easily  falls  a  victim 
to  the  gunner.  Any  unusual  sound,  such  as  a  shrill  whistle, 
generally  induces  it  to  show  itself  for  an  instant ;  if  this 
favorable  moment  is  not  seized  instantly,  the  next  it  may 
be  half  way  down  a  gully.  None  are  so  successful  in  the 
capture  of  these  birds  as  arc  the  native  blacks  of  Australia. 
Restless  and  active,  the  Menura  is  constantly  engaged  in 
traversing  the  brush  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the 
mountain  sides  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  gullies, 
whose  steep  and  rugged  acclivities  present  no  obstacle  to 
its  long  legs  and  powerful  and  muscular  thighs.  It  is  aW 
said  to  be  capable  of  performing  the  most  extraordinan- 
leaps,  frequently  using  this  method  of  escape  from  ittf 
enemies. 

Independently  of  its  loud,  full  call,  which  can  be  heard 
reverberating  over  the  gullies  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it 
possesses  an  ^inward  and  varied  song,  the  lower  notes  of 
which  can  only  be  heard  when  the  listener  is  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  singer."  This  animated  strain  frequently  ceases 
suddenly  and  then  recommences  with  a  low  snapping  sound, 
ending  in  an  imitation  of  another  Australian  singer,  the 
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S.U»  Bird.  .„d  .  .1^  .c».p..,ed  wi«,  .  tre™„,„„,  ^ 
tion  of  the  tail. 

Through  a  letter  •written  from  Sydney,  Australia,  by  Dr. 
George  Bennett,  and  published  in  the  ** Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society,"  London,  we  learn  something  of  the  Lyre 
Bird  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

The  bird,  described  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Bennett,  had  been 
captured  when  so  young  that  it  was  only  just  able  to  feed 
itself.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who,  when 
he  first  obtained  it,  fed  it  with  great  care  and  regularity  on 
worms,  grubs,  German  paste  and  beef  chopped  very  fine, 
but  as  it  grew  older  he  added  hemp  seed,  bread,  etc. ;  in 
short,  treating  it  as  he  would  auy  member  of  the  Thrush 
family.  Of  many  specimens,  of  all  ages,  which  he  pur- 
chased as  companions,  this  was  the  only  one  which  survived, 
the  others,  brought  from  the  Illawara  district,  lived  but  a 
short  time.  Apparently  healthy  and  well  when  they 
whistled  at  dusk  in  the  evening,  the  morning  would  present 
only  a  lifeless  form.  Others  kept  in  an  aviary  in  Sydney, 
survived  their  captivity  but  six  months. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  no  indication  of  sex  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  plumage  of  the  individual  described. 
Twenty  days  afterwards,  when  the  bird  was  two  years  and 
four  months  old,  two  of  the  peculiar  feathers  of  the  male 
were  developing. 

This  bird  was  in  a  constant  state  of  restless  activity,  run- 
ning rapidly  about  the  spacious  aviary  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined, and  leapiug  upon  and  over  the  stones  and  branches 
placed  in  the  enclosure,  yet  with  all  its  restlessness  it  would 
follow  the  call  of  its  owner  and  take  food  from  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  accustomed.  It  mocked  with  great 
accuracy  the  Piping  Crow,  Wonga  Pigeon,  Parrots  and 
various  other  birds  in  the  same  aviary  and  in  the  vicinity, 
and  about  dusk  in  the  evening  was  often  heard  to  utter  its 
own  peculiar  whistle. 

Even  in  Australia  this  bird  was  so  highly  prized  that  a 
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liberal  offer  could  not  induce  the  poi^ssor  to  part  with  it  to 
Bend  to  England. 

Another  letter  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  written  to  Oonld, 
informs  us  that  the  nestling  bird  is  extraordinarily  helpless; 
when  taken  forcibly  from  the  nest,  it  walked  most  awk- 
wardly, with  its  legs  bent  inwards,  frequently  falling,  Appa- 
rently from  want  of  strength  to  move  the  large  and  heayy 
bones  of  its  legs  properly,  and  this  at  a  time  when  its  height 
was  sixteen  inches,  and  when  its  wings  and  tail  were  already 
furnished  with  feathers,  although  the  body  was  still  clothed 
with  down,  which,  as  well  as  the  feathers,  was  of  a  dark 
brown  color.  When  taken  from  the  nest,  the  bird  screamed 
loudly,  and  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  shy- 
ness of  the  species,  actuated  by  her  maternal  fondness,  tried 
in  various  ways  to  deliver  the  captive.  A  shot  was  the  re- 
ward of  her  devotion,  and  with  its  mother  near  it,  the  young 
Menura  soon  became  silent  and  quiet.  Afterward  its  cries 
for  its  natural  protector  being  answered  by  an  imitation  of 
the  mother's  voice,  it  was  easily  led  by  the  sound  and  soon 
became  very  tame.  It  was  exceedingly  voracious,  but  ate 
wholly  in  the  manner  of  the  Passeres,  the  nestlings  of  which 
hold  the  open  beak  in  a  vertical  position,  requiring  food  to 
be  dropped  therein.  It  was  sustained  principally  bj'  worms 
and  the  larvce  of  ants,  and  when  occasionally  it  picked  up 
the  latter  for  itself  it  never  was  able  to  swallow  them,  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  not  having  gained  sufficient  power  to 
effect  the  required  jerk  and  throwing  back  of  the  bead. 
Remaining  for  an  unusually  long  time  in  the  nest,  the  young 
Menura,  like  the  passerine  birds  in  general,  possesses  the 
instinct  of  cleanliness. 

The  habits  of  Menura  Albertii  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
its  better  known  relative;  the  former,  like  the  latter,  being 
famous  for  its  most  extraordinary  mocking  capabilities. 
Commencing  his  song  before  the  dawn  of  day,  in  fact  bein^ 
the  earliest  of  song-birds,  he  continues  till  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  besides  his  own  peculiar  note  imitating  the 
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cries  of  all  the  birds  in  the  bush.  He  then  becomes  silent 
and  remains  so  during  the  day  until  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  when  he  again  commences  singing  and  plaj'ing  about 
until  it  is  quite  dark. 

This  species  chooses  sandy  localities  and  feeds  wholly  on 
insects,  mingled  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand,  but 
is  without  the  crop  found  among  the  gravel-using  Kasores. 

It  commences  building  in  May,  lays  its  eggs  in  June,  and 
hatches  its  young  in  July.  Choosing  some  bare  rock  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  shelter  for  a  lodgement,  it  builds  an 
oven-shaped  nest,  outwardly  constructed  of  sticks  or  roots, 
tendrils,  or  the  leaves  of  palms,  and  lined  with  soft  green 
mosses,  or  the  skeleton  leaf  of  the  parasitical  tree  ferns, — 
a  substance  almost  as  elastic  as  horse  hair.  This  nest  is 
completely  rain  proof  and  has  the  entrance  on  one  side. 

A  nest  of  this  species,  with  two  eggs,  is  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  nest  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  b}' 
sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  domed  ovei*  except  at  one 
end.  The  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  fowl, 
are  of  a  deep  purplish  chocolate,  irregularly  blotched  and 
freckled  with  a  darker  color. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  tchite  down  and  remains  six 
weeks  in  the  nest. 

In  this  species  the  male  bird  is  about  four  years  old  before 
he  acquires  his  full  tail ;  the  two  centre  curved  feathers  are 
the  last  to  make  their  appearance. 

Of  the  nest  of  M.  superba  we  find  no  equally  clear  descrip- 
tion, but  it  appears  very  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  M.  AU 
bertii.  The  eggs  of  the  former  species  are  said  to  be  of  a 
lighter  color,  and  the  young  to  be  blind  as  well  as  helpless. 

The  method  of  nest  building,  the  helplessness  of  the 
young,  and  their  passerine  manner  of  feeding,  ti\ken  in  con- 
nection with  the  structure  of  the  Menundoe^  all  point  to  a 
position  considerably  higher  than  the  Megapodes.  It  is  true, 
the  young  are  covered  with  down,  but  exceptions  occur 
among  the  Fissirostral  birds,  as  for  instance,  the  Night  Hawk 
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and  the  Whip-poor-will  of  the  Caprimulgidce^  both  of  which 
are  downy  at  birth  ;  and  the  Menuridoe  may  present  a  similar 
exception  in  the  group  of  the  Passeres^  where  the  young  are 
nearly  if  not  entirely  nude. 

Gray  placed  Menura  among  the  Wrens.  Jerdon  assigned 
it  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Walking  Birds, — in- 
cluding the  common  fowl  and  the  Pigeons  and  Doves,  —  and 
the  higher  Land  Birds. 

Most  ornithologists  of  the  present  day  unite  in  consider- 
ing it  as  a  member  of  the  Passeres^  that  group  which  in- 
cludes our  Thrushes,  Wrens,  Pewees,  Humming  Birds, 
Sparrows,  Crows  and  all  the  multitude  of  their  kind. 

Professor  Huxley  has  examined  a  portion  of  its  anatomy 
with  care,  and  while  referring  Menura  to  a  group  equivalent 
to  the  PassereSy  sees  so  many  distinctions  between  this  and 
all  other  passerine  genera,  that  he  places  it  in  a  section  of 
this  group  alone,  no  other  birds  in  the  world  answering  to 
the  Lyre  Birds. 

Nitzsch,  who  with  equal  care,  examined  Menura  in  refer- 
ence to  plumage,  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  passerine  genus,  but  that  in  certain  respects  it 
differs  from  every  other,  while  manifesting  a  relationship  to 
the  Wrens,  the  Thrushes,  the  Dippers  and  several  other 
allied  families. 

From  all  these  considerations  the  probabilities  of  the 
case  seem  to  be,  that  the  Lyre  Birds  are  neither  Wrens  nor 
Thrushes,  nor  members  of  any  other  family  to  which  they 
appear  to  be  most  nearly  allied ;  but  that  they  may  be  the 
living  representatives  of  a  group  which  preceded  one,  or 
either,  or  all  of  these  various  families;  and,  that  under  a 
passerine  foi-m,  they  repeat  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Megapodes  and  of  their  near  connections,  in  the  line  qfascenij 
the  OracidoB  and  Penelopidce;  at  the  same  time  reasserting, 
in  a  general  way,  their  resemblance  to  the  Walking  Birds, 
while  exhibiting  a  fundamentally  passerine  nature.  In  the 
same  manner  does   each  of  the  vertebrate   classes  repeat. 
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withia  its  own  type,  characteristics  of  lower  forms  of  life ; 
and  tlius  do  all  tbe  higher  anioialH  in  their  embryonic  condi- 
tion, pass  through  stages  repreaentiog  the  lower  vertebrates. 


UUSSEL    CLIMBING. 

BY  RBV.  8.  LOCKWOOD,  PH.D. 


Can  any  one  see  a  snail  travel,  and  not  ask  mentally, 
"how  it  does  it?"  The  method  cei-tainly  is  curious.  A 
fleshy  disk  is  protruded,  and  caused  to  project  in  the  direc- 
tion of  locomotion;  it  is  then  spread  out  flatly,  and  while 
slightly  adhering  to  the  object  over  which  it  is  passing,  a 
contractile  energy  is  exerted,  and  the  little  animal  bearing 
ita  house  is  drawn  onward.  Thus  by  the  repeated  protru- 
sion, expansion,  and  contraction  of  this  soft  organ,  in  due 
time  its  journey  is  accomplished.  Because  of  this  method 
of  progression  on  a  ventral  disk,  all  those  shell-fish,  or 
properly  speaking,  niolluscan  animals,  so  constituted,  are 
called  by  the  systematists,  gEisteropods,  a  term  which  means 
ventral-footed.  And  in  rank  these  gasteropods  stand  next 
to  tbe  most  highly  organized  of  the  mollusca.  But  some  of 
these  shell-encased  creatures  do  not  travel  at  all.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  oyster,  called  a  monomyary,  because  the  valves 
are  held  together  by  a  single  muscle.  This  sedate  bivalve 
once  settled,  probably  never  moves  from  that  spot.     But  all 
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the  dimyaries,  or  two-muscled  bivalves,  well  represented  by 
the  common  edible  mussels,  possess  a  foot,  which  is  not 
greatly  unlike  that  of  the  snails.  The  mussePs  foot,  how- 
ever, presents  in  its  class,  the  least  developed  condition  of 
this  organ,  for  it  is  a  spinner,  rather  than  a  walker ;  or,  as 
Owen  says,  ^it  is  subservient  to  the  function  of  a  gland, 
which  secretes  a  glutinous  material  analogous  to  silk,  the 
filaments  of  which  are  termed  the  byssus,**  which  often 
serves  for  attachment  to  rocks.  He  farther  says,  ^in  most 
dimyary  bivalves  the  foot  is  an  organ  of  locomotion.**  Some 
of  the  river  mussels  in  babyhood  spin  a  byssus  with  which 
to  moor  themselves  against  the  currents  of  the  stream. 
When  older  grown  this  necessity  is  overcome,  and  the  capac^ 
ity  just  mentioned  is  lost.  Then  the  adult  turns  its  foot 
into  a  plow-share,  and  is  dragged  along  in  the  furrow  it 
makes  in  the  mud.  The  razor-shell  alternately  bores  down- 
wards and  propels  upward,  the  foot  doing  all  the  work. 
With  the  foot  as  an  elastic  spring  the  heart-shell  leaps  along. 
But  the  common  black  mussel,  Mitylus  edtdis^  and  its  de- 
spised neighbor,  the  brown  horse  mussel,  Modiola  plicatula, 
who  ever  saw  them  walk?  Propulsion  is  not  alwaj^s  walk- 
ing. The  scallop  with  its  large  adductor  muscle,  by  snap- 
ping together  its  light  valves,  thus  forcibly  ejecting  the 
water  within  against  the  water  without,  flits  through,  and 
sometimes  even  skips  upon  its  native  element,  like  an  aquatic 
butterfly.  But  no  pedestrian  does  so  in  all  Mollusca-doro. 
Why  then  should  not  these  pedate  bivalves,  the  mussels, 
walk  as  others  of  their  own  people  do?  Tor  want  of 
brains  I"  says  one.  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  They  have 
brains,  the  right  kind  too,  and  in  the  right  place,  —  a  real 
pedal  nerve-mass,  or  ganglion ;  a  little  bilobed  brain  at  the 
very  base  of  the  "understanding"  itself,  that  is,  exactly  un- 
der the  foot,  as  was  fabled  of  a  very  agile  dancer,  that  his 
brains  were  in  his  heels. 

Now,  if  seeing  is  believing,  mussels  can  walk.     We  once 
saw  a  young  brown  mussel,  of  the  species  Modiola  plicatula^ 
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about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  turn  his  foot  to  most 
excellent  account.  We  had  pulled  the  youngstei^'s  beard  off, 
and  then  had  deposited  him  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  aqua- 
rium. The  water  was  probably  but  poorly  aerated,  hence 
he  was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  to  our  astonishment  he  at 
once  began  travelling  over  the  pebbly  bottom,  then  up  the 
glass  side  with  the  utmost  facility  and  grace.  The  foot 
moved  precisely  as  any  univalve  gasteropod  would  do,  and 
with  the  same  easy  gliding  motion.  The  movement  was 
continued  without  interruption  until  it  had  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  ten  inches, 
which  added  to  the  distance  travelled  over  the  bottom,  was 
probably  equal  to  fourteen  inches.  At  the  surface  it  lost  no 
time  in  spinning  its  byssus,  which  it  fixed  to  the  side  for  a 
permanent  abode. 

For  its  lively  colors,  perhaps  rather  ruthlessly,  we  had 
picked  this  little  fellow  out  of  a  large  family  cluster,  snugly 
packed  in  a  hole  in  one  of  the  piles  of  the  dock.  It  was  a 
large  group  of  all  sizes,  literally  bound  together  by  the 
silken  cords  of —  attachment  shall  we  say  ? 

A  fellow  captive  was  a  full  grown,  black,  edible  mussel, 
torn  from  its  anchorage,  a  stone  near  by,  at  low  tide.  We 
afterwards  found  ensconced  in  this  black  shell,  an  amount  of 
intelligence,  which  filled  us  with  astonishment.  If  his 
youthful  fellow  prisoner  could  beat  him  at  walking,  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  climbing  to  the  same  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  species  of  engineering  of  a  very  high 
order. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  this  singular  feat,  let  us 
introduce  it  bj'^  the  narration  of  some  spider  tactics  we  once 
witnessed.  The  insect  had  captured  a  large  beetle,  but 
could  not  get  it  to  its  web,  and  seemed  indisposed  to  prey 
upon  it  away  from  its  den.  It  had  dragged  the  prey  under 
the  web,  which  was  about  two  feet  above.  It  ran  up  to  a 
point  close  by  its  web;  there  it  attached  a  thread,  by  which 
it  speedily  descended,  and  then  attached  the  other  end  to  its 
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booty.  Again  it  ascended,  affixed  another  thread,  then  de- 
scended and  affixed  to  the  prey  as  before.  Each  thread,  in 
sailor  phrase,  was  made  taut.  After  a  good  many  threads 
had  been  in  this  manner  attached,  each  being  stretched  tightly, 
and  each  pulling  a  little,  the  weight  was  seen  to  ascend  a 
small  fraction  of  an  inch.  Again  the  threads  were  increased, 
and  again  the  weight  ascended  a  little  more,  until  at  last, 
after  incredible  labor,  perse vemnce  and  skill,  the  little  en- 
gineer had  the  satisfaction  of  success;  for  its  well  earned 
booty,  with  one  final,  tiny  jerk  '* brought  up'*  at  the  desired 
spot.  The  explanation  of  all  this  is  simple.  Suppose  we  take 
a  cord  of  the  material  known  by  the  ladies  under  the  name 
elastic,  and  attach  it  to  an  ounce  weight.  K  but  very  moder- 
ately stretched  it  would  certainly  pull  at  least  a  grain.  Sup- 
posing it  to  do  that,  a  second  one  would  pull  with  equal  force, 
and  it  would  be  but  a  simple  estimate  to  determine  how 
many  threads  would  be  required  to  raise  the  entire  weight. 
But  enough  of  this.     Now  for  the  mussel. 

Placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium,  where  it  had  been 
for  a  couple  of  days,  it  had  succeeded  in  wiggling  itself  up 
to  one  of  the  glass  sides  of  the  tank.  This  accomplished 
it  protruded  its  large  foot,  stretching  it  up  as  high  on  the 
glass  as  it  could  reach,  this  organ  seemingly  adhering  very 
tightly.  A  little  hole  opened  near  the  extreme  forward  end 
of  the  foot.  This  tiny  hole  was  really  the  extremity  of  a 
folded  or  closed  groove.  Out  of  this  a  drop  of  white 
gluten,  or  mucus,  not  lai-ger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  was 
exuded,  and  pressed  against  the  glass.  There  was  then  a 
slight  withdniwing  of  the  foot,  simultaneously  with  an  un- 
folding, or  opening  of  the  groove,  which  contained,  as  if 
moulded  there,  the  already  completed  delicate  thread.  This 
done,  the  partly  contracted  foot  (not  drawn  into  its  shell  at 
all,  be  it  understood)  was  again  extended,  this  time  a  little 
higher  than  before.  The  groove,  or  spnineret,  was  again 
closed,  except  the  little  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  foot, 
whence  another  little  drop  of  mucus  appeared,  which  aJso 
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was  pressed  against  the  glass.  Again  the  foot  was  with- 
drawn a  little,  the  lips  of  the  groove  unfolded,  and  the 
moulded  thread  set  free.  This  gave  thread  number  two. 
Each  was  evidently  set  at  a  considerable  tension.  And  in 
this  wise,  thread  after  thread  was  formed  and  set.  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  record  the  exact  number,  but  am  sure  that  it 
was  about  twelve  or  sixteen,  and  the  time  occupied  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours,  when  lo !  up  went  the  mussel, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high.  Yes,  he  was  drawn  up 
by  his  own  cords.  He  was  literally  lifted  from  terra  fii^nia. 
Not  at  all  suspecting  what  was  to  follow  I  mentally  ex- 
claimed.    "This  little  fellow  knows  the  ropes." 

There  was  next  a  period  of  rest.  Whether  it  was  due  to 
exhaustion  of  material,  and  was  meant  to  allow  the  secreting 
gland  time  to  evolve  a  fresh  supply  or  not,  I  cannot  affirm ; 
but  must  say  that  such  was  my  belief,  for  after  an  hour  or 
so  it  set  to  work  again,  precisely  as  before,  attaching  a  new 
cluster  of  threads.  This  cluster  was  set  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  higher  than  the  previous  one.  When  this  new 
group  of  filaments  was  finished,  the  same  result  followed, 
another  lift  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  but  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  first.  I  now  suspected  its  motive — the  animal  was 
actually  in  this  singular  manner  attempting  to  reach  the  sur- 
face. It  wanted  to  take  an  airing,  and  was  really  in  a  fair 
way  to  bring  it  about. 

While  setting  its  third  cluster  of  threads,  I  foresaw  a  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  the  way,  and  one  against  which  the  spider 
never  has  to  contend.  It  was  this :  after  the  third  lift  had 
been  achieved  the  threads  which  had  accomplished  the  first 
lift  had  changed  direction ;  that  is,  the  ends  of  the  threads, 
which  had  pointed  downward  when  pulling  up  the  mussel, 
were  now  pointing  upward,  and  were  actually  pulling  it 
down.  Of  course  the  lowermost  thread,  or  threads,  would 
exert  the  most  retrograde  traction.  Thought  I,  "Sir  Mussel- 
man,  you  will  have  to  exercise  your  wits  now."  I  rejoice  to 
Siiy  that  the  ingenious  little  engineer  was  complete  master 
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of  the  situation.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  in  this  way 
— as  each  lowest  thread  became  taut  in  an  adverse  direction* 
it  was  snapped  off  at  the  end  attached  to  the  animal.  This, 
as  I  think,  was  done  by  two  processes ;  the  one  by  softening 
that  end  of  the  thread  by  the  animal's  own  juices,  purposely 
applied,  as  the  pupa  in  the  cocoon  moistens  its  silk  envelope, 
when  wishing  to  soften  the  fibres,  so  that  it  can  break  a  hole 
through  which  the  imago  may  emerge ;  the  other  by  a  moder* 
ate  upwai'd  pulling,  thus  breaking  the  filament  at  its  weak* 
est  point. 

The  next  day  our  little  engineer  had  accomplished  the 
wonderful  feat  of  climbing  to  the  surface  by  ropes,  fabricated 
during  the  ascent.  Without  delay  it  moored  itself  securely 
by  a  cluster  of  silken  lines  at  the  boundarj*  where  sky  and 
water  met,  and  was  there  allowed  to  enjoy  the  airing  it  had 
so  deservingly  won.  Bravo  I  my  little  Mussel-man !  No 
acrobat  can  beat  thee  on  the  ropes ! 

And  what  ai*e  we  to  say  to  all  this  ?  Blind  instinct,  for* 
sooth  I  Who  believes  it?  The  wise  men  of  the  ages  have 
written  as  the  tradition  of  the  elders — ''byssus-bound,"  of 
our  Mytilus.  But  it  can  make  of  its  bonds,  mooring  lines 
of  safety  against  the  storm,  and  with  consummate  skill  can 
build  a  silken  stair-way  into  its  own  wished  for  elysium  of 
delight.  It  is  some  three  years  since  the  writer  witnessed 
the  facts  here  recorded,  and  to  this  day,  the  sight  of  a  mus- 
sel inspires  him  with  profound  reflection  on  the  ways  of 
Him  who  made  these  creeping  things  of  the  sea. 

Note. —It  has  seemed  to  the  writer,  that  in  tlie  perfection  of  moTemeDt  Bhown  Vf 
the  Modiola  plicfitula^  as  given  above,  a  liigh  stage  of  foot  developnient  u  indicated, 
6uch  as  would  hint  at  a  grade  oat-rnuking  AfytiiuM  edulii.  The  figure  inbsiteil  U  Uiat 
of  Af.  edulit ,-  but  the  process  of  climbing  is  the  same.  —  S.  L. 
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BY  DR.   A.   KELLOGG. 

The  great  coal  measures  of  our  continent  are  the  grand 
storehouses  of  preserved  plants  from  this  richest  realm  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  they  are  the  entombed  pioneers  that 
have  paved  the  way,  and  still  light  the  path  of  higher  forms 
of  life,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  However  much  we  may 
to-day  value  these  humble  and  lower  steps  on  the  stage  of 
existence,  we  are  apt  to  fall  far  below  a  due  appreciation  of 
their  value  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  our  health,  wealth,  com- 
fort, nay  our  very  existence  more  or  less,  directly  depends 
ou  the  uses  they  subserve ;  and  still  every  new  dawn  brings 
some  novel  use  crowding  the  advancing  ages  until  we  look 
back  but  a  few  days  to  our  early  years,  and  wonder  how  we, 
as  well  as  our  forefathers  could  do  without  this  or  that  neces- 
sary of  life.  As  coal  they  are  the  familiar  friends  of  our  la- 
bors, and  the  cheerful  companions  of  the  domestic  fireside. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  the  dead  and  fossilized  forms  alone,  but 
mainly  to  the  living,  that  we  invite  a  moment's  attention. 

An  idea  of  minuteness  and  insignificance  too  often  follows 
any  reference  to  the  simplest  plants  in  nature ;  yet  many  at- 
tain a  great  size,  such  as  Tree  Ferns  and  certain  Sea-weeds 
— the  former  forty  feet  high,  of  the  size  of  one's  body, 
and  the  latter  of  prodigious  length,  besides  myriads  of  inter- 
mediate forms. 

The  Fungi,  a  brief  account  of  which  follows,  are  cellular 
plants,  without  flowers,  living  in  the  air,  often  nourished 
through  a  stem  by  an  amorphous  spawn,  or  mycelium,  in- 
stead of  a  root,  and  propagated  by  very  minute  spores, 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants. 

The  laigest  species  found  in  California,  is  the  kind  com- 
monly known  as  Touchwood,  or  Hard  Tinder  {Polypoims)  ; 
of  a  semicircular  shape,  between  one  and  two  feet  across, 
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and  six  to  eight  inches  thick;  this  large  species  we  hare 
only  seen  attached  to  the  living  trunks  of  the  Laurel  Tree 
(Oreodaphne  Calif ornica) •  Its  name  signifying  manyportM^ 
describes  itself,  the  lower  surface  being  a  mass  of  little 
tubes  or  pores,  angular  like  honey-comb. 

As  tinder  it  makes  a  slow  but  sure  fire  and  good  coa1« 
wind  proof,  so  that  as  a  slow  match  for  blasting  purposes  it 
id  perfectly  safe.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  five  min- 
utes ;  this  rate,  of  course,  will  vary  a  little  with  thickness. 
Dipped  in  nitre  and  dried  it  is  even  more  sure  on  gunpowder 
than  fate  itself.  The  corky  kinds  of  fungi  to  which  this 
belongs  continue  to  live  and  increase  for  many  years,  al- 
though in  gcncrsil  mere  size  is  no  reliable  index  of  age  in 
this  field  of  inquiry,  for  we  know  that  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  Scaly  Polyporus  {P.  sqHamofius)^  found  ou 
the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  attains,  perhaps,  the  largest  size  of 
any  known.  Instances  have  been  recorded  of  its  measuring 
seven  feet  five  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  thirty- 
four  poun<ls  avoirdupois,  growing  to  these  vast  dimensions 
in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks. 

The  power  of  these  plants  to  disintegrate  the  hardest 
wood  is  very  remarkable,  causing  it  to  yield  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  weather.  Among 
the  greatest  agricultural  obstacles  in  the  vast  timber  clear- 
ing!*  of  the  South  and  West,  and  indeed  of  most  new  coun- 
tries, are  the  old  stumps,  which,  if  left  simply  to  the  action 
of  the  weather,  might  be  something  less  than  half  a  centuT}' 
in  decaying;  yet  if  these  were  simply  sprinkled  with  water 
in  which  fungi  had  been  washed,  they  would  shortly  crumble 
beneath  the  magician's  wand,  a  mere  shreddy  mass  of  inter- 
laced cottony  touchwood,  the  tissues  and  cells  of  which 
would  be  seen  to  be  traversed  and  disorganized  by  this  amor- 
phous mycelium.  We  know  from  actual  observation  that 
where  heavily  timbered  land  is  required  to  l>e  cleaned  off 
entirely,  it  often  costs  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.    Perhaps  to  estimate  it  in  human  flesh,  we  might  adopt 
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the  western  proverb,  that  it  wears  out  one  generation  to 
bring  the  land'  into  tolemble  tillage  for  the  next.  Only  a 
few  of  these  plants  are  known  to  us,  nor  do  we  know  their 
uses  except  in  a  few  instances.  Many  of  the  species  we 
know  are  very  destructive  to  the  trunks  of  living  trees,  on 
which  they  grow.  In  the  first  instance  they  may  giow  on 
parts  which  are  diseased,  but  the  insidious  mycelium  spreads 
with  great  rapidity ;  the  moment  any  growth  of  this  kind 
appears  the  tree  should  be  felled,  or  if  a  valuable  ornamental 
tree,  the  parts  affected  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  corrosive  sublimate 
be  supplied. 

Most  Polypori  are  close  and  tough  in  their  texture,  and 
rather  indigestible ;  still  some  are  eaten.  Berkley  declares 
that  the  most  delicious  of  all  fungi  is  the  P.  casareus.  Sev- 
eral other  species  besides  our  P.  igniarius  are  used  as  tinder 
and  moxa,  and  some  are  said  to  make  famous  razor-strops. 
Certainly  a  more  satiny  cushion  could  not  be  devised.  The 
common  small  species,  with  variegated  concentric  rings  (P. 
versicolor)  y  is  used  to  lure  insects  from  the  mycologist's  more 
valuable  specimens.  One  is  used  in  Russia,  pounded  and 
put  in  snuff,  to  improve  its  narcotic  properties ;  another  has 
been  manufactured  into  coarse  clothing.  Only  one,  I  be- 
lieve, is  worshipped,  i.e.,  the  P.  sacery  a  most  striking 
object,  much  venerated  by  the  negroes  on  the  West  African 
coast. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  have  experienced  the  kindred  pleas- 
ures of  paradise  on  a  walk  in  the  woods  after  a  thunder- 
storm in  the  warm  days  of  August,  and  felt  our  lungs  swell 
with  a  thrill  of  strength  to  the  very  fingers'  ends,  while 
breathing  the  balmy  odors  of  the  wood ;  it  was  not  all  the 
breath  of  flowers,  nor  foliage,  nor  any  conspicuous  form  of 
commonly  recognized  veget*ition.  Some  may  remember 
having  searched  for  the  sweet  knots  to  take  home  with  them, 
hiding  the  uncouth  thing  in  the  house  in  order  to  excite  the 
pleasing  wonder  and  prying  curiosity  of  the  loved  ones,  as 
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to  where  that  sweet  odor  came  from  I  It  was  the  sweet 
scented  Polyporus,  another  species  of  the  same  plant.  Sim- 
ilar fragrance  is  observed  in  one  species  growing  on  the 
birch  which  is  used  to  scent  snuff;  another  like  the  soft  con- 
tents of  the  puff  ball,  is  celebrated  for  staunching  blood. 
This  fungus  has  been  much  used  as  a  remedy,  and  its  virtues 
vaunted  in  this  country  for  the  cure  of  consumption  in  its 
early  stages;  so  also  have  similar  surprising  effects  been 
attributed  to  the  use  of  Agaricua  emeticus.  The  phospho- 
rescent agarics  of  the  olive  and  palm  are  luminous  like  large 
fire-flies,  and  a  few  suffice  to  light  up  a  large  room  sufficient 
to  read  by. 

It  is  often  said  that  some  allied  mushrooms  are  unwhole- 
some, and  therefore  there  is  danger,  and  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  best  to  let  them  alone.  In  reply,  might  we  not  inquire  if 
the  carrot,  celery,  parsnip,  angelica  and  anise  are  not  allied 
to  the  deadly  hemlock?  The  potato,  egg-plant  and  tomato 
are  also  close  akin  to  the  poisonous  night-shade.  The  inno- 
cent arrow-root,  too,  is  the  actual  product  of  the  fearfbl 
woorai,  or  maratta  arunamacea,  with  which  the  savage  pois- 
ons his  arrow-points  in  war.  The  universal  practice  in 
Russia  is  to  salt  fungi ;  and  beside  they  are  often  subse- 
quently washed  and  treated  with  vinegar,  which  would  be 
likely  to  render  almost  any  species  harmless.  Any  one  fa- 
miliar with  our  coast  and  bays  will  not  fail  to  hear  of  cases 
of  poisoning  with  shell-fish,  and  there  are  also  sad  cases  on 
record  of  death  from  these  as  well  as  the  edible  mushroom, 
or  AgaHcus  campeatria.  Fungi  vary  in  quality  with  climate^ 
meteorological  conditions,  soils,  etc.,  so  that  the  safest  way 
is  to  eat  only  those  raised  in  garden  beds  for  the  purpose; 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  much  depends  upon  the  mode 
of  preparation  and  cooking. 

The  Grape  Disease  ( Oidium  Tuckeri) ,  is  the  result  of  a 
parasitic  fungus,  terribly  devastating  to  the  wine  crops  of 
Europe,  the  losses  of  which  are  estimated  by  millions,  and 
so  frightful  as  to  threaten  starvation  to  thousands ;   forto- 
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nately,  the  native  vines  of  America  are  not  subject  to  it, 
even  when  cultivated  in  proximity,  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent. 

This  fungus  plant  is  easily  destroyed  by  dusting  on  them 
flowers  of  sulphur  with  a  soft  brush,  when  the  fruit  is  well 
set,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  One  application,  the  Hon. 
George  Hobler,  of  Alameda,  assures  me,  has  proved  an  in- 
fallible remedy  with  his  foreign  grapes ;  had  he  known  its 
▼alue  sooner  it  might  have  saved  his  English  gooseberries, 
which  he  had  plowed  up  and  cast  away  in  utter  despair. 
Currants,  and  other  fruits,  are  also  victims  at  times.  Indeed, 
one  species,  Oidium  albicans^  called  Thrush,  grows  in  the 
mouths  of  children.  This  can  be  transplanted  and  culti- 
vated ;  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  saleeratus  will  dissolve 
out  the  albumen  and  leave  the  plant  wholly  exposed  and 
unchanged.  Now,  the  rise  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  the 
same  law  and  similar  remedies  are  indicated  here,  as  where 
it  attacks  the  vine,  namely,  to  kill  the  parasite  and  cure  the 
disease.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  be  able  to  see  in  rational 
light  why  our  grandmothers  were  right  in  being  so  partial  to 
sulphur.  One  dram  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  an  ounce  of 
water  is  a  sure  cure. 

The  Oidium  fructigenum  is  often  seen  in  whitish  puberu- 
lent  spots  of  a  greenish  gray  on  oranges ;  and  on  apple  trees 
it  destroys  the  fruit  while  still  hanging  to  them ;  beans, 
plums,  peas  and  hops,  etc.,  are  also  often  destroyed,  or  much 
injured  by  its  ravages. 

A  digression  into  the  nitionale  of  remedies  for  these  evils 
would  greatly  interest  us,  but  we  must  forbear ;  they  turn, 
however,  upon  a  tew  simple  physiological  facts — in  a  word, 
the  Flowerless  Plants  on  land  or  sea  have  an  oily  or  shiny 
coating  to  the  spores,  neither  the  sea  water  nor  air  actually 
touch  them ;  but  the  moment  this  adhesive  oily  or  mucila- 
ginous matter  is  destroyed,  they  perish ;  hence  the  use  of  ley, 
lime,  ashes,  etc. ,  together  with  many  chemical  washes. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  like  this  to  dwell  upon 
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all  the  mildews,  white  and  black  (Puccinia  and  Antennaiia) 
which  ruin  wheat  fields  in  the  Noith,  and  oraDge  groves  iu 
the  South.  Rust,  or  red  mildew  {Uredo  rubigo)^  which, 
however,  is  not  so  injurious  as  some  others,  but  is  still  a 
serious  evil  —  the  smut  (Urego  segetum) — hunt  (Uttdo 
canes) J  where  the  gi*ain  looks  well,  but  is  a  mass  of  black 
fcetid  sporidia  when  crushed.  If  any  one  of  these  fungi,  out 
of  a  thousand,  would  spread  famine  and  death  broadcast 
over  the  earth,  is  it  of  no  use  to  investigate  the  subject?  As 
on  his  rolling  main  no  navigator,  coasting  its  dangerous 
shores  ever  contemns  the  chartings  and  soundings  of  science, 
so  let  the  landlubbers  learn  to  do  on  theirs.    - 

A  brief  allusion  to  a  few  points  in  so  large  a  field  is  all  it 
is  hoped  to  do ;  but  the  bald  botany  of  the  subject  is  only  to 
aid  the  end  in  view,  namely,  the  practical  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge ;  this  requires  that  we  add  a  few  words  upon  the  ill 
effects  on  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  the  gross  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  a  country.  That  the  diseased  or  fungoid  cere- 
als referred  to  are  very  dangerous  to  man  and  beast,  no  one 
of  proper  information  will  doubt  or  deny ;  why  they  arc  less 
dreaded  than  the  larger  poisonous  fungi,  is  sufiiciently  mani- 
fest. The  Ergot  of  grasses  (e.g.  Agrostis,  Festuca^  Ely- 
viuSy  Dactylis,  etc.),  but  chiefly  of  rye,  is  one  of  this  class; 
the  fungus  is  perhaps  better  known  as  spuired  rye — the 
Hymptoms  of  poisoning  from  eating  it,  are  general  weakness, 
intoxication,  creeping  sensation,  cold  extremities  and  insen- 
sibility ;  then  follow  excruciating  pains,  and  lastly,  dry  mor- 
tification—  the  fingers  and  toes  drop  off. 

I  have  known  only  one  case  so  suddenly  serious  that  the 
patient  lost  the  fingers  and  toes ;  but  very  many  instances 
where  ultimate  death  of  both  men  and  cattle  have  followed 
the  use  of  fungoid  grain ;  and  also  mouldy  provisions. 
Cheese,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  improved  by  it,  and  in 
parts  of  Europe  they  inoculate  Avith  a  plug  taken  from  a 
mouldy,  and  introduced  into  a  new  cheese ;  or  the  curd  b 
exposed  for  a  day  or  so  before  making  up,  so  that  the  float- 
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iiig  spores  in  the  air  may  inseminate  the  mass.  If  to  some 
they  are  improved,  there  is  a  species  or  condition  of  mould 
that  I  have  every  retison  to  believe  is  dangerous  to  persons 
of  a  consumptive  predisposition.  The  black  dust  of  hay 
fields  (  Udilago)  acts  in  a  more  direct  manner — hay  makers 
are  attacked  by  violent  pains  and  swellings  in  the  head  and 
face,  and  great  irriUition  of  the  entire  system.  The  blue 
bread  mould  (Pencillium),  or  a  condition  of  it  is  found  on 
the  inside  of  casks,  the  spores  of  which  prove  poisonous ; 
this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  coopers  who  entered  a 
great  tun  to  clean  off  this  mould,  when  they  were  seized  with 
violent  pains  in  the  head,  giddiness,  vomiting  and  fever, 
scarcely  escaping  with  their  lives. 

Alluding  to  fungi  on  forests,  fruits,  shrubberies,  grapes 
and  grains,  a  passing  word  will  not  be  amiss  on  the  potato 
disease,  caused  by  the  Botrytis  infestans;  its  ravages,  how- 
ever, are  too  well  known  to  this  generation  for  particular 
details.  Another,  the  B.  bassiana^  attacks  the  silk  worm 
in  China  and  Syria.  The  Achorion  7nicroftporon,  Trico- 
phyton  and  Lychen  agriits,  are  well  known  to  attack  man, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  strong  probability  of  their  being  the 
origin  of  malaria,  typhus,  cholera,  and  the  plague,  etc.,  be- 
sides numberless  epidemics,  which,  at  least,  are  preceded 
and  unduly  accompanied  by  these  strange  and  often  micro- 
scopic wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Unlike  other 
plants  the  fungi  in  place  of  purifying  the  air — at  least,  so 
manifestly — from  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  and  the  other 
elements  of  injury,  and  giving  us  back  the  vital  oxygen, 
steal  away  this,  and  shed  on  the  shadowing  wings  of  every 
dark  corner  of  the  earth  an  element,  which,  if  it  exceeded  a 
tenth,  would  annihilate  the  race ;  besides  all  this,  they  throw 
off  hydnigen,  which  causes  abrasions  and  sores — mostly  of 
the  mucus  membranes  and  air  passages ;  and,  finally,  as  we 
have  seen  in  some  cases,  they  exhale  specific  poisonous  sub- 
stances ;  while  myriads  of  spore-seeds  so  minute  and  light  as 
to  be  scarcely  less  volatile  than  ether  itself,  are  poured  forth 
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upon  the  gentlest  breeze,  were  it  even  so  slight  as  to  leave 
the  gossamer  unmoved.  Let  us  not,  however,  look  alto- 
gether upon  the  dark  and  dismal  side  of  the  picture.  They 
all  may  be,  nay,  are,  beneficent  forms  of  life,  onlj*  less 
poisonous  and  otherwise  injurious  than  would  be  the  fleeting 
noxious  vapors  they  catch  from  the  atmosphei*o,  as  their 
kindred  do  the  filth  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  hold  it  back 
from  its  fiendish  mission  of  misery  to  mankind.  They 
come  mostly  in  the  melancholy  autumn  days  when  the  flow- 
ers are  fading  away,  and  the  leaves  are  falling  to  decay, 
when  the  beautiful  fairies  have  fled  from  the  grassy  lawns ; 
when  no  naiads  dance  in  glee  down  the  glittering  wavelets 
to  the  boundless  ocean;  for  then  even  the  brook  itself 
loathes  and  leaves  its  slimy  bed,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
crypts,  reptiles  and  creeping  things,  can  scarce  suffice  to 
stay  or  temper  the  impending  plague.  Like  a  grizzly  beast 
of  prey,  it  walks  in  thick  darkness,  or  sits  at  bey  in  the  sun- 
sucked  fogs ;  or,  perchance,  winds  its  slow  length  invisibly 
along,  like  a  spirit  serpent  in  the  stagnant  air  of  the  vales 
and  deep  mountain  gorges ;  or  coils  its  envenomed  form  iu 
the  dismal  cellars  and  filthy  by-ways  of  our  cities.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  stagnant  water,  or  in  that  other  fluid,  the 
air  —  where  decomposing  organisms  take  on  innumerable 
forms  of  life — there  is  the  purified  and  purest  portion  of 
the  pond.  Even  the  noisome  mosquitoes,  dragon  flies  and 
reptiles,  with  flowerless  plants,  render  fluids  salubrious  that 
were  hastening  to  putrefaction  and  death. 

That  like  assimilates  to  like  in  the  realms  of  spirit  and  of 
matter  is  a  universal  law  that  will  be  seen,  and,  sooner  or 
later  acknowledged.  From  the  vegetjible  kingdom  many 
examples  might  he  drawn  in  illustration,  and,  perhaps,  few 
will  be  more  strikingly  in  point  than  the  Fly  Agaric  {Ayar- 
icus  muscarius),  so  named  from  its  being  used  to  poison  flies. 
This  intoxiciiting  fungus  is  often  seen  in  hilly  or  subalpine 
regions,  particularly  in  our  forests  of  fir  and  birch,  where 
its  tall,  trim,  white  stem,  and  rich  scarlet  cap,  studded  with 
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white,  scaly  warts,  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  soft, 
green  carpet  of  moss  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  elegant 
emerald  foliage  that  overshadows  it.  This  very  poisonous 
fungus  is  to  the  north-eastern  nations  of  Europe  and  North- 
ern Asia,  what  opium  and  hemp  are  to  India  and  China, 
awa  to  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  cocoa  to  the  Peruvians,  and 
what  tobacco  and  various  spirituous  liquors  are  to  Europe 
and  America.  Thus  we  see,  as  a  reverend  writer  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  indulgence  of  these  narcotic  cravings  has  at 
last  degraded  itself  to  so  low  an  object  in  the  scale  of  nature 
as  a  common  toadstool ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  revolting 
manner  possible  to  conceive.  The  Kamtschatkan  and  Koriac 
races  are  so  dreadfully  degraded  that  they  personify  this 
fungus  under  the  name  of  Mocko  Moro^  as  one  of  their 
household  gods — like  the  god  Siva  of  the  Hindoo  Thugs ;  if 
urged  by  its  effects  to  commit  suicide,  murder,  or  some 
other  heinous  crime,  they  pretend  to  obey  its  commands, 
and  to  quality  themselves  for  premeditated  assassination, 
they  have  recourse  to  additional  doses  of  this  intoxicating 
product  of  decay  and  corruption.  When  steeped  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  native  whortleberry,  it  forms  a  very 
strong  intoxicating  kind  of  wine,  which  is  much  relished. 
But  the  more  common  way  of  using  the  fungus  is  to  roll  it 
up  like  a  bullet  and  swallow  without  chewing,  otherwise  it 
would  disorder  the  stomach.  Dr.  Greville  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "Wernerian  Transactions,"  says,  one  large 
or  two  small  fungi  are  a  common  dose  to  intoxicate  for  a 
whole  day,  i.e.,  by  drinking  water  freely,  which  augments 
the  narcotic  action.  The  desired  effect  comes  on  from  one 
to  two  hours  after  taking  the  fungus.  Giddiness  and  drunk- 
enness follow  in  the  same  manner  as  from  wine  or  spirituous 
liquors;  cheerfulness  is  first  produced,  the  face  becomes 
flushed,  involuntary  words  and  actions  follow,  and  somcthnes 
loss  of  consciousness.  Some  persons  it  renders  remarkably 
active,  proving  highly  stimulant  to  muscular  exertion ;  but 
by  too  large  a  dose  violent  spasmodic  effects  are  produced. 
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So  exciting  is  it  to  tlie  nervous  system  of  many  that  its 
effects  are  very  ludicrous ;  u  talkative  person  Citnnot  keep 
silence  or  secrets — one  fond  of  music  is  perpetually  singing, 
and  if  a  person  under  its  influence  wishes  to  step  over  a 
straw  or  stick,  he  tiikes  a  stride  or  jump  sufficient  to  clear 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  is  needless  to  say  delirium,  coma 
and  death  often  results  as  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  spirits. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  fluids  of  the  de- 
bauchee become  similarly  narcotic,  and  are  therefore  pre- 
served in  times  of  scarcity.  Thus  a  whole  village,  as  some 
say,  may  be  intoxicated  through  the  medium  of  one  man, 
and  thus  one  fungus  serves  to  prolong  these  most  fearful  and 
disgusting  orgies  for  many  days  together.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  very  same  erroneous  impression  as  to  size  and 
distance  produced  by  this  plant,  are  also  created  by  the 
hasheesh  of  India,  and  are  also  frequently  noticed  among  idi- 
ots and  lunatics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  these 
may  have  sufiercd  martyrdom  at  the  stake  during  the  witch 
mania  of  Scotland,  owing  to  their  natural  and  temporary 
defect  —  inability  to  step  over  a  straw  being  considered  the 
conclusive  test  of  familiarity  with  evil  spirits.  And  with 
those  devoted  to  its  intentional  use,  we  should  say  it  really 
does  come  within  one  of  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
the  eflfects  produced  by  various  species  of  poisonous  fungi 
should  be  so  very  similar  to  alcoholic  liquors.  The  eflTects 
in  both  crises  may  be  traced  to  a  kindred  cause.  Alcohol^ 
as  all  know,  is  the  product  of  fermentation  or  corruption, 
arrested  at  a  ceitain  stage  of  fungoid  growth,  as  also  is  the 
case  with  the  yeast  and  rising  process  of  the  pastry  cook  and 
brewer.  Having,  hence,  one  common  origin,  it  is  less  won- 
der their  effects  should  be  similar;  and,  we  may  add,  they 
tend  to  produce  a  like  poisoned  condition  in  the  human  body. 
This  is  exemplified  in  excessive  beer  and  liquor  consumers, 
the  slightest  accident  or  even  scratch  on  which  will  often 
cause  death.  , 

Thus  they  become   the   short-lived    mushroom   humanity 
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that  blooms  on  the  very  verge  of  deca}'.  That  these  things 
are  nevertheless  intended  to  subserve  some  good  purpose  is 
not  denied;  every  degree  of  life  is  wisely  provided  for,  even 
the  worst.  This  is  most  manifest  from  the  lowest  lichen  to 
the  highest  vegetable  structure  ;  and  when  mankind  observe 
the  true  equilibrium  of  order,  the  race  is  justly  represented 
and  designated  a  microcosm,  in  which  from  the  highest  to 
lowest  all  things  are  duly  subordinated  to  an  end  or  use. 

The  common  Puff  Ball  (Lycoperdon  bovista  fnwA. pratense) 
requires  special  notice.  When  slowly  burnt  and  the  fumes 
inhaled  it  produces  intoxication,  followed  by  drowsiness  and 
then  by  perfect  insensibility  to  pain,  with  loss  of  speech  and 
motion,  while  one  is  still  conscious  of  ever3'thing  that  happens 
around — realizing  the  truth  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  lie 
stretched  on  the  funeral  bier  sensible  to  weeping  friends ; 
aware  of  the  last  screw  being  fixed  in  the  coffin  and  the  last 
clod  clapped  down  upon  us  in  the  churchyard,  and  yet  unable 
to  move  hand  or  lip  for  our  own  deliverance.  Experiments 
have  recently  been  made  on  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  and  simi- 
lar effects  have  been  found  to  invariably  ensue.  And  for  ages 
it  has  been  used  in  this  manner  for  stupifying  bees,  and  thus 
robbing  their  hives  with  impunity.  If  the  inhalation  in 
man,  however,  be  continued  too  long,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
and  ultimate  death  results. 

Much  of  this  lore  is  still  closeted,  perhaps,  mainly  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  past;  the  fumes  of  many  plants  have 
been  used  as  spells,  enchantments,  and  to  induce  spectre 
seeing,  etc.,  of  which  we  may  name  some  on  a  proper  occa- 
sion. In  the  order  of  nature,  all  auras  are  adapted  to  human 
requirements,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  last  named, 
unlike  our  artificial  chemicals — chloroform  and  ethers — the 
individual  remains  conscious  all  the  time.  I  have  myself,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  others,  experienced  similar  slight  trance 
states  of  rapture,  sweetly  and  softly  celestial,  and  yet  most 
of  all  alive  to  consciousness,  with  only  a  dread  less  some 
gross  vociferous  burst  from  beneath  should  break  the  spell ; 
a  dread  lest  some  one  should  speak  to  you. 
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That  these  fungi  are  sometimes  purely  meteoric,  is  proTen 
by  their  fastening  upon  iron  and  rapidly  extending  them- 
selves ;  here  the  matter  is  manifestly  conveyed  to  them  i>y 
the  air  and  moisture.  Many  Polypori,  too,  grow  on  bard 
tufa  of  volcanoes  without  a  particle  of  organic  matter. 
Nevertheless,  unhealthy  conditions  of  air,  soils,  and  the  ob- 
ject attacked,  we  have  often  seen  to  be  true  concomitants,  so 
that  in  most  cases  they  may  be  deemed  consequences,  rather 
than  causes,  if  one  prefers  that  view  of  the  subject — our 
chief  concern  being  a  review  of  the  facts.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  require  certain  specific  conditions  so  well  known 
that  they  can  be  grown  to  order,  leading  shrewd  observers 
to  the  plausible  conjecture  that  they  are  of  spoutaneoiM 
generation. 

Berkley  and  McMillan,  from  whom  we  collate,  mention 
that  in  Italy  a  kind  of  Polyporus,  greatly  relished,  is  grown 
simply  by  singeing  the  stump  or  stems  of  hazel-nut  trees  and 
placing  them  in  a  moist,  dark  cellar;  other  instances  of  ex- 
tinct fires  being  followed  by  fungoid  scavengers,  imps  of 
the  pit,  are  too  well  known.  Now,  as  charcoal  and  other 
black  bodies  absorb  many  hundred  times  their  own  bulk  of 
foetid  gases — for  the  color,  blacky  is  philojsophically  and  dev- 
ilishly filthy,  and  it  ardently  desires  or  afiiliates  with,  and 
pertinaciously  clings  to  foul  air  and  odors;  and,  as  a  very 
fiend,  only  yields  them  up  readily  as  contagion,  eluding, 
perchance,  the  alchemist's  wand  —  the  vile  spell  is  hardly 
broken  but  by  that  great  power  of  the  univeree,  heat.  Hence 
we  see  why  they  make  such  apt  servants  and  meteoric  media 
for  their  masters,  the  Fungi.  These  plants  and  other  para- 
sites sometimes  invade  living  organisms,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  in  their  most  vigorous  state,  but  we  may  safely 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  whatever  fouls  or  lowers  the 
standard  of  life  in  the  human,  m  the  animal,  or  in  the  plant, 
surely  invites  these  disorder-inspecting  gnomes  from  beneath ; 
which  move  to  and  fro  in  the  earth — messengers  of  the 
shades  ! — ready  to  alight  upon  and  claim  as  their  own  all  such 
trenchers  upon  the  outer  realms  of  death.     It  is  therefore 
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not  wise,  neither  naturally,  morally  nor  spiritually,  to  ven- 
ture too  near  that  other  place. 

I  well  recollect,  many  years  since,  while  residing  in  the 
pine  forests  of  Russell  county,  Alabama,  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors (Oliver)  was  desperately  annoyed  by  some  mysterious 
foetor,  like  carrion — only  more  so.  A  general  search  was 
instituted,  and  at  length  an  abominable  fungus  was  found 
growing  beneath  the  steps  of  his  log  cabin.  I  have  only 
known  of  two  instances  of  this  kind.  It  may,  however,  be 
common  in  the  piney  wood  sections  of  our  country.  This  is 
a  species  of  Clathrua^  a  putrid,  revolting,  jelly-like  mass  of 
raw  flesh  just  beneath  the  loosely-lifted  soil.  It  diffuses 
such  a  loathsome  stench  that  none  could  endure  it. 

One  might  object  that  this  stench  was  owing  to  its  putrid 
st^ite ;  not  so  at  all ;  it  is  the  natural  foetor  of  the  fungus, 
just  as  we  find  in  our  common  pole-cat  weed  and  cabbage, 
several  arums,  stapelias,  etc.  Unless  the  hiding  place  of 
this  pest  is  discovered — and  little  peace  is  likely  to  come  to 
the  premises  until  it  is — and  the  intolerable  nuisance  abated, 
with  its  surroundings,  they  are  apt  to  repeat  themselves. 
There  is  a  popular  superstition  that  if  any  one  should  acci- 
dentally touch  this  monstrous  mass  it  would  produce  cancer. 
Hence  the  custom  of  carefully  covering  it  over  with  leaves, 
moss,  earth,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  contagion. 
Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  such  superstitions,  let  us 
refpect — I  had  almost  said  reverence — the  intuitive  prompt- 
ings from  that  purer  and  better  world  within  and  above  this 
lower  region  of  filth  and  contagion,  which  causes  the  sensi- 
tive and  tidy  spirit  to  shudder  at,  shrink  back  from  and  shun 
such  exposures. 

We  do  most  solemnly  warn  the  reader  that  the  most  vig- 
orous health  may  not  too  rashly  presume  upon  a  forced,  fool- 
hardy or  wanton  and  careless  contact  with  thes6,  or  with 
those  other  fungi — the  moral  mildews,  moulds  and  blites  of 
man^s  paradise. 

Recent  researches  seem  to  show  us  how  little  we  yet  know. 
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and  well  do  they  waru  iis  not  to  form  too  hasty  conclusions; 
nevei-theless,  with  one  voice  they  proclaim  these  fungi  to 
he  more  abundant  and  much  more  important  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  seci'et  or  ob- 
scure and  often  unsuspected  proximate  causes  of  many 
diseases  of  animals  and  of  man — operating  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  ergot  fungus 
of  ill-drained  localities  found  on  the  Broom-grass  {Bro* 
mus),  and  Meadow  or  Spear-grass  {Poa)y  etc.,  but  chiefly 
on  the  Rye,  sadly  deteriorates  the  blood  in  every  degree 
from  intoxication,  inveterate  ulceration,  and  mortification 
to  absolute  death,  or  from  first  to  last,  both  in  man  and 
animals.  We  cannot  dwell  here  upon  the  indirect  dangers 
of  eatincr  the  flesh  or  drinkin^:  the  milk  of  such  disordered 
brutes ;  the  efiects  are  scarcely  less  deleterious  than  the 
fungus  itself. 

These  remarks  are  true  in  general  as  respects  other  causes 
or  other  kinds  of  vicious  vegetation.  The  black  dust  of  hay 
fields  alluded  to  (  Ustilago  hypodytes)  acts  directly,  throwing 
one  into  a  most  violent  and  dangerous  fever;  so  also,  the 
spore  dust  of  the  common  blue  mould  (Pencilltum),  as  in 
the  case  of  the  coopers  previously  mentioned.  Thus  we 
see  that  these  plants  act  powerfully  and  strangely  on  man, 
whether  their  etherial  fumes  are  inspired,  snufied,  or  their 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  even  vegetate  on  the 
outer  or  inner  surfaces  of  the  body.  They  are  also  known 
to  abound  in  the  lungs  of  web-footed  quacks,  and  the  brains 
of  many  animals,  but  we  believe  they  rarely  reach  the  brains 
of  some  Eseulapians. 

A  French  chemist  and  botanist,  M.  Dutrochet  (as  quoted 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney),  says  he  fouud  every  sort  of  vege- 
table matter,  with  only  a  drop  or  so  of  almost  any  acid, 
yielded  a  mould ;  but  when  albumen  contained  a  neutral  salt 
none  appeared.  If  salts  of  mercury  are  present  the  mould 
is  stopped.  On  the  contrary  oxides  of  lead  hasten  it;  ox- 
ides of  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt  retard  it ;  oxides  of  iron. 
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Zinc,  antimony  and  other  minenils  have  no  effect;  all  per- 
fumes stop  it. 

Passing  in  this  fl3'ing  review  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 
flowerless  plants  of  forests  and  fields,  with  a  few  parasites 
on  man  and  animals,  only  touching  here  and  there  an  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  fact,  we  finally  offer  a  word  on  those 
found  upon  our  farm  fixtures,  houses,  and  especially  all 
timber  structures,  although  not  confined  to  them  alone,  for 
even  the  wall,  in  the  pride  of  its  strength,  crumblingly  bows 
beneath  their  stealthy  tread. 

Builders  have  a  woful  knowledge  of  numerous  fungi  found 
on  wood,  e.  g.  the  Polyporus  destructor^  truly  as  its  specific 
name  signifies,  a  dei^troyer ;  also  P.  thelephora^  from  a  Greek 
word,  meaning  nipple,  by  reason  of  its  teated  surface ;  and 
P.  sporothricum^  from  the  little  pore-tul)es  having  hairy  fila- 
ments hanging  out ;  the  one,  however,  most  familiar  to  me 
from  my  earliest  recollection  is  the  Weeping  Morel  (Meru- 
lilts  lachrymans)^  a  crying  evil.  Both  this  and  the  M.  vas- 
UUor  are  sufficiently  devastating  to  all  timbers  in  warm,  moist 
situations  where  there  is  no  free  circulation  of  air,  as 
in  hollow  trees,  cellars,  wainscoting,  timbers  of  ships,  sills, 
slecpera,  etc.  These  invaders,  little  less  than  legion,  all 
pass  under  one  common  designation,  the  dry  rot. 

Weeping  morels  at  first  appear  in  a  white  spot,  or  point, 
spreading  their  filaments  flat  over  the  surface  of  the  timber 
in  rounded  white  cottony  patches  from  one  to  eight  inches 
broad,  and  so  onwards ;  near  maturity  it  forms  folds  of  yel- 
low, orange  or  brown,  weeping  Madeira  wine  colored  tears ; 
they  soon  after  mature  myriads  of  dirty,  rusty-colored  spor- 
ules  which  spread  destruction  far  and  wide  ;  wood,  books  and 
walls  crumble  in  its  consuming  path ;  buildings  often,  though 
taken  down  and  the  stones  scraped  and  fired,  scarcely  suffice 
to  stay  the  scourge.  Is  this  the  leprosy  of  the  wall  spoken 
of  in  Leviticus?  Heat  applied  to  dry  wood  only  hastens  the 
malady.  It  can  be  forestalled  by  cutting  the  timber  in  win- 
ter when  the  sap  is  out;  and,  better  still,  by  immersion  in 
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water  for  a  long  time,  to  fully  supplant  or  extract  the  entire 
juices,  as  is  often  practiced  by  the  best  ship-builders  mod 
honest  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  etc.,  who  regard  a  worthy 
and  enduring  reputation.  It  is  said  that  the  ships  in  the 
Crimea  Sea  suffered  more  from  this  insidious  foe  than  from 
the  ravages  of  fire,  or  the  shots  and  shells  of  their  enemies. 
We  have  seen  samples  of  this  light,  crumbly,  papery  shelled 
wood,  with  its  weight  and  strength  totally  consumed. 

A  strong  wash  of  corrosive  sublimate  solution  over  the 
timbers  of  cellars  on  which  these  deliquescent  or  weeping 
morels  so  dampen  it,  are  at  once  rendered  dry,  and  the  evil 
often  entirely  arrested  in  the  midst  of  its  havoc. 

Lastly,  most  of  us  have  heard,  and  many  have  no  donbt 
seen,  specimens  purporting  to  be  a  caterpillar  turned  into  i 
plant,  or  some  such  similar  foolishness.  We  have  one  in  the 
herbaritim  which  any  one  may  see  at  their  leisure.  This  is 
one  of  those  parasitic  fungi,  that  rob  and  kill  in  order  to 
supplant  and  live  on  others  gains;  the  dying  grab's  head 
never  sprouts  up  as  a  plant,  but  the  seeds  or  spores  of  the 
Spheria  Robertsii  alight  upon  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth,  the 
Ilepialus,  when  it  buries  itself  in  the  mossy  woods  to  undei^ 
metamorphosis,  and  by  its  growth  destroys  the  napping 
grub.  Two  species  of  these  are  used  by  the  Chinese,  who 
sell  them  in  bundles  of  eight  or  nine,  with  the  worms  at- 
tached, which  they  place  in  the  stomach  of  a  duck  and  roast 
for  the  patient  to  eat. 


VARIATIONS   OF  SPECIES, 

BY   A.    H.   CURTI88. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Naturalist  we  observe  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  growth  of  Bidens  chryaanthemoida^ 
and  as  the  writer  seems  to  fear  that  his  story  may  be  con- 
sidered an  exaggeration,  we  come  to  his  support  with  one 
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twice  as  toH,  which,  happily,  refers  to  the  most  nearly  re- 
lated species,  Bidens  cernua.  While  collecting  along  the 
alluvial,  marshy  borders  of  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria, 
some  years  ago,  we  found  this  species  (not  before  discovered 
so  far  south)  growing  to  the  extraoixlinary  height  of  five 
feet.  This,  compared  with  Gray's  maximum  height,  will  be 
seen  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one ;  while  in  the  instance 
of  J3,  ckrysanihemoides^  it  was  only  three  and  a  half  to  one. 
Our  press  would  barely  admit  of  smaller  branches,  while  in 
collecting  the  same  species  in  New  York,  we  have  easily 
pressed  two  entire  plants  side  by  side.  As  if  this  were  not 
a  sufficiently  surprising  eflFort  of  nature,  on  proceeding  some 
distance  farther,  we  came  upon  some  plants  of  Oxalis  stricta 
(an  eccentric  plant  in  more  than  one  respect)  fully  five  feet 
in  height,  and  widely  branched.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
such  statements  will  be  discredited  by  any  person  familiar 
with  the  vegetation  of  such  localities.  We  mention  them  as 
curiosities  in  vegetable  growth,  and  not  as  matters  worthy 
of  permanent  record,  or  of  a  place  in  a  work  of  the  nature 
of  the  "Manual." 

Such  variations  in  the  size  of  plants  appear  to  be  seldom 
attended  with  any  material  change  of  specific  characters,  and 
are  therefore  of  less  interest  than  those  produced  by  differ- 
ence of  latitude  and  longitude,  or  by  change  of  station,  as 
from  wet  to  dry  locations,  from  sunny  exposures  to  shade, 
from  marine  to  fresh-water  localities,  or  from  mountain  to 
valley,  and  vice  versa.  These  are  all  fertile  in  effects  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  modern  theorists,  and  no  botanist  should 
fail  to  make  them  a  subject  of  special  study.  Such  observa- 
tions inevitably  suggest  a  former  unity  of  many  of  our  spe- 
cies and  genera,  and  result  in  the  correction  of  too  wide 
distinctions.  The  two  species  of  Bidens  referred  to,  top 
gether  with  B.  connata^  are  strongly  suggestive  of  a  common 
parentage;  and  when  Bidens  jrondosa  is  compared  with 
Coreopsis  bidentoides  (especially  since  the  former  has  been 
found  with  upwardly  barbed  awns) ,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
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a  proper  dividing  line  between  the  two  genera.  We  do  not 
anticipate  a  loss  of  the  genus  Bidens,  however,  though  prob* 
ably  no  collector  would  object  to  its  thorough  extermination 
from  our  flora,  with  all  its  **  pitchforks "  and  **  Spanish 
needles,"  together  with  the  Desmodiums,  which  in  autumn 
force  the  herborizer  so  extensively  into  their  service  in  trana- 
porting  their  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  legumes. 

As  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  one  genus  may  merge 
into  another,  and  one  species  into  another,  we  cite  two  in« 
stances  which  have  lately  fallen  under  our  observation.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Gymnosiichura  Hystrix  of  Schreber.  This 
remarkable  grass  was  apparently  separated  from  the  Linnnm 
genus  Elymus,  upon  the  single  character  of  the  absence  of 
glumes.  In  this  section  of  the  country,  however,  we  find  it 
with  well  developed  glumes,  which  are  persistent  after  the 
spikelets  fall.  The  glumeless  and  intermediate  forms  also 
occur,  but  the  one  most  common  has  rigid,  awn-like  glumes 
situated  precisely  as  in  ElymuSy  of  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
and  with  one  prominent  nerve,  being  therefore  triangular, 
though  appearing  terete.  We  have  never  found  the  pales 
dentate  (as  figured  in  PI.  11  of  Gniy's  Manual)  in  any  form 
of  the  species,  and  the  "pedicels"  are  evidently  the  joints  to 
which  the  glumes  are  attached,  and  are  but  little  longer  than 
in  some  species  of  Elymus.  Were  the  spikelets  appressedas 
in  Elymus,  it  would  strikingly  resemble  some  species  of  the 
latter  in  aspect,  and  as  there  appears  to  remain  no  constant 
technical  distinction  of  any  importance,  we  see  no  reason  why 
its  former  name,  Elymus  Hystrix  L.,  should  not  be  restored. 

Our  second  case  is  that  of  Enpatorium  aromaticum  L., 
which  we  are  convinced  is  but  a  variety  of  E.  ageratoides 
L.  The  latter  species  is  very  common  at  the  North  in  low, 
rich  woodlands,  and  has  large,  thin  and  smooth  leaves, 
which,  we  think,  vary  very  little  in  size  and  shape.  On 
reaching  Maryland  (except  in  the  mountains)  and  the  coast 
this  species  seems  to  be  supplanted  by  one  having  the  same 
peculiar  flower-heads,  but  lower  and  less  branching,  with 
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smaller  cor}'mb8,  and  smaller,  thicker  and  pubescent  leaves. 
This  species  is  common  in  Virginia  in  dry  copses  and  open 
woodlands,  but  varies  greatly,  so  that  we  are  puzzled  in  se- 
lecting typical  specimens.  On  coming  to  the  Piedmont 
region,  however,  the  problem  was  soon  solved,  for  here  we 
found  that  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  dry  and  somewhat 
exposed  and  sterile  situations,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  shade  or  richness  and  dampness  of  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  so  the  leaves  became  thinner  and  larger,  and  the  whole 
plant  more  robust,  till  it  could  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  the  true  E.  ageratoides;  and  on  visiting  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  we  found  the  latter  species  growing  in 
great  abundance.  If,  therefore,  the  generally  accepted  rule 
be  applied  to  this  case,  E,  aromaticum  must  be  considered 
to  be  a  variety  of  E.  ageratoides.  In  a  very  similar  manner 
Acalypha  gracilens  Gray,  varies  into -4.  Vtrginica  L.,  and 
it  has  very  properly  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  va- 
riety by  Professor  Gray.  In  this  connection  we  would  men- 
tion that  we  have  found  Eupatorium  aromaticum  with  leaves 
beautifully  whorled  in  threes.  As  the  same  arrangement  has 
been  observed  in  another  species,  it  would  seem  that  the 
genus  is  inclined  towards  this  mode  of  leaf-arrangement, 
which  makes  that  of  E.  purpureum  appear  less  anomalous. 
Before  closing  we  would  add  to  the  list  of  monoecious  and 
dicecious  plants  which  have  been  found  with  androgynous 
inflorescence  (see  March  number  of  the  Naturalist,  p.  46) 
an  instance  of  the  same  mode  of  inflorescence  in  Fraxinxis 
Americana.  In  the  spring  of  1867  we  observed  in  this 
county  (Bedford  Co.,  Va.)  a  tree  of  this  species  with  pani- 
cles thoroughly  androgynous ;  but  in  this  instance,  as  if  a 
violence  had  been  done  to  nature,  every  flower  afterwards 
became  changed  to  a  mass  of  small,  contorted  leaves,  bend- 
ing the  branches  with  their  weight,  and  presenting  a  truly 
remarkable  appearance. 

Note, — Bident  cemua  and  B.  ehrff$anthemoid€9  might  also  haye  been  adduced  as 
■peoiet  which  ran  together.  We  beg  for  a  sight  of  these  tall  Virginian  specimens.— ik. a. 


A  STROLL  ALONG  THE  BEACH  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

BY  W.  J.   SEAL. 

The  south-west  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  is  siirrouuded 
by  a  low,  sandy  beach,  back  of  which  are  low  land  and 
marshes.  Let  us  take  a  stroll  with  our  Naturalist  friends 
along  the  lake  shore  south  of  Chicago.  In  place  of  the  rocks 
and  sea-weeds,  radiates,  shells  and  Crustacea  of  the  Atlantie 
coast,  here  are  only  fragments  of  cork,  chips,  sticks,  now 
and  then  a  mutihiied  specimen  of  an  Unio^  or  a  few  small, 
dead  gasteropods,  or  their  empty  shells.  Among  the  land 
plants  we  shall  find  more  to  interest  us.  The  student  from 
Salem  (Mass.),  or  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  recognizes  the 
Beach  Pea  {Lathyrus  maritimus)  which  we  believe  is  never 
found  far  from  the  salt  water,  except  along  our  great  inland 
lakes.  Here  also  is  the  Sea-rocket  (Cakile  Ammcana)^  ^ 
radish-like  plant,  and  the  Shore  Spurge  {Euphorbia  pclygO' 
nifolia)^  growing  in  the  loose  barren  sand,  just  as  they  do 
near  the  ocean.  Of  true  marine  grasses  we  find  the  Sea 
Sand-reed  {Calamagrostis  arenaria)^  the  graceful  Squirrel* 
tail  Grass  {Hordeum  jubatum)^  and  the  pest  of  barefooted 
boys  called  Bur-grass  or  Sand  Bur  (Cench)its  tribuloides)^ 
and  a  rush  (Juncus  Balticus).  Our  seaside  botanist  is  ac- 
customed to  see  the  Arrow-grass  (Triglockin  maritimum)^ 
on  every  salt  marsh.  It  is  likewise  common  on  the  marshes 
a  little  way  back  of  the  lake.  In  the  "basin"  near  the  dty 
flowers  a  Pond-weed  (Potamogeton  pectinatus) .  Silver-weed 
(Potentilla  ansertna),  is  plenty  in  the  sand,  and  in  some 
places  last  season  it  sent  off  runners  each  way  full  seven  feet 
in  length. 

We  have  never  seen  the  Seaside  Crowfoot  (lianunadui 
cymbdlaria)  near  the  lake  shore,  but  it  is  very  common  i 
little  way  back  on  the  low  pastures  and  meadows  on  richer 
soil.  Some  of  our  neighbors  tell  us  that  they  find  the 
Prickly  Pear  (  Opuntia  vulgaris)  on  the  bluffs  just  north  of 
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the  city,  where  it  was  once  much  more  abundant.  The 
grasses  Calamagrostis  longifolia^  Card-grass  (Spartina  cyno- 
suroides)^  Porcupine-grass  (Slipa  spartea)^  are  common 
enough  and  look  as  though  they  ought  to  be  dwellers  by  the 
sea.  We  find  in  the  sand  beach  of  the  great  lakes,  Pitcher's 
Thistle  (Ctrsium  Pitcheri)^  a  curious  plant  which  we  should 
look  for  along  the  sea  beach.  It  is  white,  wooly  all  over, 
the  stem  leafy  and  sprawling,  the  flowers  cream  color,  and 
about  the  size  of  our  common  Cirsium  lanceolatum.  The 
Dwarf,  or  Sand-cherry,  usually  trailing  six  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  characteristic  of  true  western  enterprise,  occasionally 
grows  along  our  shore  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
has  a  stem  two  inches  in  diameter. 

In  the  walk  first  proposed  one  finds  thrifty  specimens  of 
the  Bearberry  (Ardostaphylos  Uva-ursi).  Its  pinkish  white 
flowers  are  too  pretty  to  be  known  by  two  such  long,  ugly 
names,  as  those  given  by  Adanson  and  Sprengcl.  There  are 
now  and  then  tufts  of  the  Early  Wild-rose  (liosa  hlandd)^ 
abundance  of  common  Milkweed  {Asclepias  comuti),  and 
A.  obtusifoUaj  several  Willows  and  Poplars,  Scrub  Oak, 
Shrubby  St.  John's-woi-t,  Climbing  Bitter-sweet  (Celastrus 
scandens)^  Grape-vines,  Vetches,  False  Solomon's  Seal, 
Asters,  Euphorbia  corollata,  Panicum  virgatum.  Lead-plant 
(Amarpka  canescens) ,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook,  its  kin- 
dred, the  False  Indigo  {A,  fruticosa),  Poison  Ivy,  and 
Fragrant  Sumach.* 

We  have  found  several  specimens  of  the  curious  Aphyllon 
fasdculatumy  a  parasitic  ghostly  plant  of  the  Broom-Rape 
Family.  In  August  we  find  two  species  of  Prairie  Clover 
{Petalostemon  violaceum  and  P.  candidum)^  the  former  has 
been  pronounced  the  belle  of  Chicngo,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  grace  in  its  straight  flower-spike.  Back  in  the 
ponds  flourish  the  Pond-lilies  {Nymphcea  odorata  and  N. 
ittberosa),  and  Nuphar  advena.     The  Yellow  Nclumbo  (iVe- 

•  In  dry  placet  flourishes  a  carious  Umbellifer,  the  Rattlesnake-master,  or  Buttoii- 
8iiake>root,  Eryngium  ffucoae/olium)^  with  leaves  like  the  Yucca,  and  head  and  stalk 
rMembllng  the  onions  of  our  gardens. 
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lumbium)^  has  been  found  in  the  mouth  of  Calumet  RiTer, 
ten  miles  south  of  Chicago.  In  the  groves  are  beautiful 
Violets,  Phloxes,  Oxalis  violacea^  the  unique  Dodecaiheon 
Meadia;  on  the  marshes  Buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata)^* 
Indian  Plaintain  {Cacalia  tuberosa),  Valeriana  edulis^  and 
away  back  on  the  prairies  ai'e  hundreds  of  acres  of  tali 
sedges  and  gnisses  abounding  in  several  species  of  Liatris^ 
showy  Sunflowers,  rank  Rosin-plants  {Silphixim)^  and  mul- 
titudes of  Asters  and  Golden  Rods. 
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The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.!— This  racy  accoant  of  a  9ix  months' 
trip  across  the  continent  of  South  America  is  really  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  American  geographical  science.  The  author's  *'  general  route  was 
from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  over  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  thence  OTer  the 
Western  Cordillera,  and  through  the  forest  on  foot  to  Napo,  down  the  Rio 
Napo  by  canoe  to  Febas,  on  the  MaraQon,  and  thence  by  steamer  to 
Par&."  This  is  a  new  route  of  travel,  and  after  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
shores  of  our  own  continent,  we  should  prefer  this  safe,  romantic  and 
unfrequented  journey  to  any  other  we  know  of.  The  ascent  of  the  Nile, 
the  <;reat  rivers  of  Asia,  and  even  the  Congo  itself,  are  hacl^neyed  subjects 
compared  to  scaling  the  Andes,  passing  around  Chlmborazo,  and  plunging 
for  a  long  month  into  the  depths  of  a  South  American  forest,  seeking  the 
sources  of  the  Napo  Kiver,  with  that  magnificent  sail  down  the  Marafioo 
and  Amazon  to  crown  all. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  author's  pleasant  style  (though  his  fiict«  are 
not  always  well  arranged)  we  quote  his  impressions  of  Chiml>orazo:  — 

'*  Coming  up  frwn  Pero  through  the  cinchona  fon'sts  of  Loja,  and  OTcr  the  barren  bllltof 
Assuay,  tlie  traTelier  reaches  Kiobamba,  seated  on  thf  threshold  of  mairnlflcence— like  D»> 
mascus,  an  oasf^  in  a  sand}-  plain,  but. unlike  the  Queen  of  the  East,  surroanded  witli  a  aplcndM 
retinue  of  snowy  peaks  that  look  like  icebergs  floating  In  a  94>a  of  clouds. 

On  our  left  is  the  inoHt  sublime  sp<>ctacle  In  the  New  World.  It  Isa  nii^etllc  pile  nf  miov. 
Its  clear  outline  on  the  deep  blue  sky  describing  the  profile  of  a  lion  In  repn«e.  At  oooa  tba 
Tertical  sun,  and  the  profusion  of  liglit  reflected  from  tlie  glittering  surfkcv,  wlU  not  alluw  a 
shadow  to  be  cast  on  any  part,  so  that  you  cun  easily  fancy  the  flgure  Is  cut  out  of  a  mmmute 
of  spotless  marble.  This  is  Chiniborazo  —  yet  not  the  whole  of  It—  you  see  but  a  thlnl  of  the 
great  giant.  His  feet  are  as  eternally  green  as  his  head  Is  eyerlastlogly  white;  bat  tbej  arete 
away  beneath  the  bananas  and  cocoanut  palms  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Rousseau  was  disappointed  when  he  first  saw  the  sea;  and  the  first  glimpse  of  NIagnr 
fhlls  to  meet  one*s  expectations.   Bot  Chlmboraxo  is  sure  of  a  worshipper  tbe  moment  Ita  < 


•  /fnhenaria  Cnlopogon,  three  or  four  species  of  CypHp^lium. 

tThe  AndeM  and  the  Amazon:  or.  Acn>A8  tlit*  Continent  of  Sonth  America.  Br  Jamea Orton. 
With  a  new  mnp  nf  Equatorial  America  and  uomerous  illnstratlous.  New  York.  Harper  aal 
Brothers.    1870.    Timo,  pp.  356. 
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wlielmlnir  grandeur  broaks  apon  tlie  traTeller.  Ton  feel  tliat  you  are  In  the  presenceHsIiamber 
of  tlie  mouarcli  of  the  Andea.  Tbere  la  sublimity  In  bis  kiogly  look,  of  which  the  ocean  might 
be  proud. 

*  All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

Qatliers  around  this  sttmnilt,  as  if  to  bliow 

Huw  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below.' 

• 

It  lo<»ks  lody  fW>m  the  very  tlrst.  Now  and  then  an  expanse  of  thin,  sky-Ilke  vapor,  would 
eat  the  mountain  in  twain,  and  the  dome.  Islanded  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  upper  reirlons, 
aeemetl  to  belong  more  to  heaven  than  to  earth.  We  knew  that  Clilmborazo  was  more  than 
twice  tlie  altitude  of  Etna.  We  could  almost  see  the  great  Humboldt  struggling  up  the  moun- 
tain's side  till  he  looked  like  a  black  speck  moving  over  the  mighty  white,  but  giving  up  In  de- 
apair  four  thousand  feet  below  the  summit.  We  see  the  Intrepid  Bollver  mounting  still  higher; 
but  tlie  liero  nf  Spanish-American  Independence  returns  a  defeated  man.  Last  of  all  cornea 
the  philosophic  Uousslngault.  and  attains  the  prodigious  elevation  of  19,600  feet  — the  highest 
point  reached  by  man  without  the  aid  of  a  balloon;  but  the  dome  remains  unsullied  by  his  foot. 
Tet  none  of  these  facts  increase  our  admiration.  The  mountain  has  a  tongue  which  speaks' 
loader  than  all  mathematical  calculations. 

There  must  be  something  singularly  sublime  about  Chlmborazo,  for  the  spectator  at  Rio- 
bamba  Is  already  nine  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  mountain  is  not  so  elevated  above  him  as 
Mont  Blanc  above  the  vale  of  Cliamounl,  when,  in  reality,  that  culminating  point  of  Europe 
would  not  reach  up  even  to  the  suuw-Iliult  of  Chlmborazo  by  two  thousand  f^et.*  It  Is  only 
while  sailing  on  the  Pacltic  that  one  sees  Chlmborazo  in  its  complete  proportions.  Its  very 
magnitude  diminishes  the  impression  of  awe  and  wonder,  for  the  Andes  on  which  it  rests  are 
heaved  to  such  a  vast  altitude  above  the  sea,  that  the  relative  elevation  of  its  summit  becomes 
reduced  by  comparison  with  the  surrounding  mountains.  Its  altitude  is  21,420  feet,  or  forty- 
live  times  the  height  of  Strasbnrg  Cathedral;  or,  to  state  it  otherwise,  the  fall  of  one  pound 
fW>m  the  top  of  Chlmborazo  would  raise  the  temperature  of  water  30^.  One  fourth  of  this  Is 
jierpetually  covered  with  snow,  so  that  its  ancient  name,  Chlmpnrazn— the  mountain  of  snow- 
is  very  appropriate.!  It  Is  a  stirring  thought  that  this  mountain,  now  mantled  with  snow,  once 
gleamed  with  volcanic  fires.  There  Is  a  hot  spring  on  the  north  side,  an  immense  amount  of 
debris  covers  the  slope  below  the  snow-llmit,  consisting  chiefly  of  flne-grained,  Iron-stalned 
trachyte  and  coarse  porphyrold  gray  trachyte ;  very  rarely  a  dark  vitreous  trachyte.  Chlmbo- 
razo IS  very  likely  not  a  solid  mountain:  trachytic  volcanoes  are  supposed  to  be  Aill  of  cavities. 
Bottguer  found  It  made  the  plumb-line  deviate  ? '  or  8".  , 

The  valleys  which  furrow  the  flank  of  Clilmbora/o  are  in  keeping  with  its  colossal  size* 
Narrower,  but  deeper  than  those  of  the  Alps,  the  mind  swoons  and  sinks  in  the  eflbrt  to  com- 
prehend their  grim  majesty.  The  mountain  appears  to  have  been  broken  to  pieces  like  so 
much  thin  crust,  and  the  strata  thrown  on  their  vertical  edges,  revealing  deep,  dark  chasms, 
tliat  aeem  to  lead  to  the  confines  of  the  lower  world.  The  deepest  valley  in  Europe,  that  of  the 
Ordesa  In  the  Pyrenees,  Is  8,200  feet  deep;  but  here  are  rents  in  the  side  of  Chlmborazo  in 
which  Vesuvius  could  be  put  away  out  of  sight.  As  you  look  down  into  the  fathomless  fissure, 
you  see  a  white  fleck  rising  out  of  the  gulf,  and  expanding  as  it  mounts,  till  the  wings  of  the 
eondor,  fifteen  feet  In  spread,  glitter  In  the  sun  as  the  proud  bird  fearlessly  wheels  over  tlie 
-  dizzy  chasm,  and  then,  ascending  above  your  head,  sails  over  the  dome  of  Chlmborazo.^  Could 
the  condor  speak,  what  a  glowlm<  description  could  he  give  of  the  landscape  beneath  him  when 
bit  horizon  Is  a  thousand  miles  In  diameter.    If 

*  Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  from  Malvern's  lonely  height,* 

what  must  be  the  panorama  fk'om  a  height  fifteen  times  higher  1 

*  But  Chlmborazo  Is  steeper  than  the  Alp-klng;  and  steepness  Is  a  quality  more  quickly  ap- 
pri^latcd  than  mere  niasslveness.  'Mont  Blanc  (says  a  writer  In  '  F razor's  Magazine')  is 
■earcely  admired,  because  he  Is  built  with  a  certain  regard  to  stability;  but  the  apparently 
recklesH  architecture  of  the  Matterhorn  brings  tlie  traveller  fairly  on  his  Icnees,  with  a  respect 
■klo  to  tliat  ft'lt  tor  the  leaning  tower  of  Plso,  or  the  soaring  pinnacles  of  Antwerp.' 

t*  White  Mountain'  Is  the  natural  and  almost  uniform  name  of  the  liigliest  mountains  In  all 
eoontrles;  thus  Himalaya.  Mont  Blanc,  Hoemus,  Sierra  Nevada,  Ben  Nevis,  Snowdon,  Lebanon, 
White  Mountains  of  United  Slates.  Chimliorazo,  and  Illimanl. 

t  if nniboldt's  statement  that  the  condor  flies  higher  than  Chlmborazo  has  been  questioned; 
but  w*!  have  seen  numbers  hovering  at  least  a  thousand  feet  aimve  the  summit  of  Pichlncha. 
Ilanm  Muller,  In  his  ascent  of  Orizaba,  saw  two  I'alctms  flying  at  the  height  of  tlill  18,000  leet; 
Dr.  H'Hiker  found  crows  and  ravens  on  the  Himalayas  at  16,500  feet;  and  flocks  of  wild  geese 
are  said  to  fly  over  the  peak  of  Kintschinghow,  22,756  feet. 
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Clilmboraio  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  tallest  mountain  on  the  frlobe,  bat  lea  aa| 
has  b<H*a  supplanted  by  Mount  Everest  in  Asia,  and  Acoufl«gua  In  Chile.*  In  bkmibI 
and  Klor)',  however,  it  i*tlll  stands  unrivaled.  The  Alps  have  the  avatanelie,  *tbe  thandtffboll 
of  snow/  and  tlie  glaciers,  those  ley  Niagaras  so  beautUYil  luid errand.  Here  they  are  waatlag^t 
The  monarch  <>t  the  Andes  sits  motionless  in  calm  serenity  and  unbroken  silence.  TIm  sUeace 
is  absolute  and  actually  oppressive.  The  rood  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  crosses  Chlmb«»raao  at 
the  elevation  of  14,0U0  fbet.  Save  the  rush  of  the  trade  wind  in  tlie  aAeruoon,  as  It  sweeps 
over  the  Andes,  not  a  sound  Is  audible;  not  the  hum  of  an  insect,  nor  the  eliirp  of  a  bird,  oor 
the  roar  of  the  puma,  nor  the  music  of  runnnig  waters.  Mid-ocean  is  never  so  sUent.  Yoa 
can  almost  hear  the  globe  turning  on  iti  axis.  There  was  a  time  when  tlie  monarch  deigned 
to  speak,  and  8|>oke  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  for  the  lava  on  its  sides  is  an  evidence  of  vuleanlt 
activity.  But  ever  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together  over  uian*s  creation,  Cblmbo  has  sal 
hi  sullen  silence,  satisfied  to  look  *  H'om  his  throne  of  clouds  o*er  half  the  world.*  There  Is 
sometliing  very  suggestive  In  this  silence  of  Chimborazo.  It  was  once  fUU  of  noise  and  ftary; 
It  is  now  a  completed  mountain,  and  thunders  no  more.** 

The  author's  description  of  the  great  crater  of  Pichincha  is  alike  Inter- 
esting. The  naturalist  will  enjoy  the  sketches  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  physical  geology  and  anthropology  of  the  varied  tracta 
passed  over.  The  map  we  would  draw  attention  to  as  undoubtedlT 
the  best  yet  published  of  the  region  over  which  the  writer  parsed.  It 
**  was  drawn  with  great  care  after  original  observations  and  the  sorreys 
of  Humboldt  and  Wisse  on  the  Andes,  and  of  Azevedo,  Castlenaa,  and 
Bates  on  the  Amazon."  Professor  Orton  was  accompanied  by  four  other 
gentlemen,  and  the  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  specimens  of  rocks,  minerals,  planta  and 
animals  have  been  submitted  to  naturalists,  who  have  mostly  reported  oo 
them,  and  many  facts  new  to  science  in  these  and  on  meteorological  and 
geographical  subjects  have  been  collected  and  published  by  the  aothor. 
The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  telling  us  how  to  travel  in  South  America, 
with  hints  about  the  best  routes,  the  expenses,  the  best  oatdt,  and  the 
precautions  and  dangers,  with  a  Unal  word  on  the  consolations  of  travel: 

*'  As  to  dangers:  First,  fi-oni  the  people.  Traveling  is  as  s.ife  in  Ecuador  as  In  New  Tork, 
and  safer  than  in  Missouri.  There  Hre  no  Spanish  banditti,  though  some  places,  aaChambo, 
near  Kiotmiuba.  bear  a  bad  name.  It  Is  not  wise  to  tempt  a  penniless  fbotpad  by  a  show  of 
gold;  but  no  more  so  In  Ecaador  than  anywhere.  Wu  have  travelled  from  Onayai|uil  to  ll»- 
maiwus,  but  have  never  hod  occasion  to  use  a  weapon  in  self-defonse ;  and  only  once  for  oftaee. 
when  we  threatened  to  demolish  an  Arab  sheik  with  an  nmbrella.  Secondly,  fkvm  brutes.  Some 
traveller  would  have  us  infer  that  it  is  Impossible  to  stir  in  South  America  witliont  being  **  if^ 
fectlouately  entwined  by  a  scriH*nt,  or  sprung  upon  by  a  Jaguar,  or  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake;  Hii- 
gers  in  every  sand-lieap  aii<l  scorpions  under  every  stone  *  (*  Edinburgh  Review  *  xll!l,  810),  P*- 
dre  Vt>mazza  sp<*ak»  ot  niei-tiug  a  serpent  two  yards  In  diameterl  But  you  will  be  dtsappolatcd 
at  the  paucity  of  animal  llfn.  We  were  two  months  on  the  Andes  (August  and  SopCeuber) 
bffore  we  saw  a  live  snake.  They  are  plentiful  In  the  wet  season  in  cacao  plantati<iDS ;  bot  lb* 
majority  are  harmless.  Dr.  Russell,  who  particularly  studied  the  reptiles  of  India,  fbond  that 
out  of  forty-three  •species  which  he  examined  not  more  than  seven  had  poisonous  fangs;  aad 
Sir  E.  Teunent.  after  a  long  residence  in  Ceylon,  declared  he  had  never  heard  of  tiN;  death  of 
an  European  by  the  bite  of  a  snake.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  number  and  proportloaof 
venomous  species  arc  greater  in  South  America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  bat  It  Is 

*  Mount  Everest  Is  2!).000  ft>et,  and  Aconcagua  23.2k¥).  Schlagintweit  enumerate*  thirtee* 
Himalayan  summits  over  25.o<i0  feet,  and  forty-six  al>o%'e  'JU.UM).  We  have  little  confiik'nce  hi 
the  estimates  of  the  Bolivian  mountains.  Chimborazo  has  nearly  the  same  latitude  and  alti- 
tude as  the  lottle^t  peak  in  Africa,  Killma  N'Jaro. 

t  Humboldt  aM;ribes  the  absence  of  glUciers  In  the  Andes  to  the  extreme  steepness  of  tbe 
sides,  and  the  exci'ssive  dryness  of  the  air.  Dr.  I>ooiiiis,  above  quoted,  mentions  Indlcallons  of 
glacial  action  —  moraines,  and  {xdished  and  striated  rocks  — on  the  crest  of  the  CurdlUcra,  b^ 
tween  Peru  and  Uolivki,  lat.  21"  S. 
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■ome  eonsolatlon  to  know  that,  soologlciUly,  they  are  Inftrlor  In  rank  to  the  harmlesf  ones; 
'and  certainly/  adds  Sidney  Smith,  *a  snake  that  feels  fourteen  or  fifteen  stone  stamping  on 
his  tall  has  little  tlnje  for  reflection,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  poisonous.*  If  bitten,  apply  am- 
monia externally  Immediately,  and  take  five  drops  In  water  Internally ;  It  Is  an  almost  certain 
antidote.  The  discomforts  and  dangers  arising  ftom  the  animal  creation  are  no  greater  than 
one  would  meet  In  travelling  overland  ttom  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

Finally,  of  one  thing  the  tourist  in  South  America  may  be  nssuretl— that  dear  to  tiim,  as  It  Is 
to  us,  will  be  the  remembrance  of  those  romantic  rides  over  the  Cordilleras  amid  the  wild  mag- 
nificence of  nature,  the  adventurous  walk  through  the  primeval  forest,  the  exciting  canoe-Ufo 
on  the  Napo,  and  the  long,  monotonous  sail  on  the  waters  of  the  Great  Klver.** 

Skktchbs  of  Ckkation.*  —  The  scope  of  this  book  is  ftilly  set  forth 
in  the  rather  lengtliy  title.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  an  excellent  one  and 
Jast  sach  a  work  as  this  is  intended  to  be  is  much  needed,  and  we  wel- 
come every  attempt  at  popularizing  the  latest  facts  and  theories  of  sci- 
ence. Our  ideal  of  such  works  a8  these  are  the  writings  of  Hugh  Miller, 
Huxley,  Faraday,  Gosse,  Quatrefages,  and  others,  who.  added  to  the 
charms  of  a  pure,  simple,  pellucid  style,  present  the  story  of  creation,  or 
a  glance  at  fragments  of  it,  in  a  thoroughly  artless  way. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  we  regret  to  say  has  too  often,  in 
these.**  Sketches,'*  looked  at  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  inelodramatist,  and 
sometimes  we  are  drawn  off  from  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  some 
scene  in  nature  by  an  illtimed  attempt  at  wit,  or  an  awkward  straining 
at  effect;  the  flash  and  thunder  savor  too  much  of  the  explosive  mix- 
tures of  the  theatre.  In  short,  in  attempting  to  be  eloquent  and  lively 
and  Figuieresque,  the  author  sometimes  becomes  grandiloquent,  and  his 
diction  falls  far  short  of  the  sprightly  style  of  his  French  prototype.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  faults  of  style  the  book  is  a  very  readable  one ; 
the  facts  are  correctly  stated ;  the  theories  presented  with  much  fairness; 
the  illustrations  excellent,  and  if  the  whole  book  had  been  as  well  and 
Simply  written  as  the  chapters  on  salt  and  gypsum,  and  oil,  where  the 
learned  author  is  fully  at  home,  our  duty  as*  a  critic  would  have  almost 
been  a  sinecure.  As  regards  his  choice  of  subjects  lovers  of  the  sensa- 
tional and  marvellous  will  find  their  cravings  fUlly  satisfied  in  the  chap- 
ters entitled  **  The  Ordeal  by  Wnttr,"  " The  Ordeal  by  Fire,"  The  "  Solar 
System  in  a  Blaze,"  **The  Kel-u  of  Fire,"  **The  Tooth  of  Tiifte,"  **The 
Reign  of  Universal  Winter,"  *'The  Sun  Cooling  Off,"  and  **The  Machinery 
of  the  Heavens  Ruuniiig  Down."  When  the  author  has  endeavored,  as 
he  seems  to  think  satisfactorily,  to  settle  so  many  vexed  points  in  the 
science  of  our  day  we  wonder  that  he  **  rcfVains  from  the  attempt  to  lift 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  destiny  of  other  firmaments  1 " 

We  close  with  a  few  special  criticisms.  The  Orthoceratlte  may  have 
been  a  very  formidable  monster  to  a  triloblte's  mind,  but  for  the  life  of  us 
we  do  not  understand  how,  considering  the  probable  structure  of  the 

*  Sketches  of  Creation:  a  popular  view  of  some  of  the  grand  conclusions  of  the  sciences  In 
reftrence  to  the  history  of  matter  and  of  life,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  Intimations  of 
selence  respecting  the  primordial  condition  and  tlie  ultimate  destiny  of  the  earth  and  the  solar 
system.  By  Alexander  Wlnchell,  LL.  D.  With  illustrations.  New  Yurk.  Harper  and  Broth- 
era.   1870.   l3mo,  pp.  489. 
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limbs  and  its  stiff  armor  and  its  habits  of  bnrrowlns^  In  the  mad,  where 
corals  do  not  asaally  live,  it  could  when  **  alarmed,  shoot  with  *  quick 
stroke  of  his  tail  under  cover  ol  some  coral  crag."  We  shoald  rather 
Imagine  this  acrobatic  feat  performed  by  a  lobster.  And  by  the  way  the 
author  is  at  fault  in  allying  the  trilobite  to  the  Idoteau  crostaceaOt 
Olyptonotus  antarclicxis,  figured  on  page  822,  when  its  closest  ally  Is  the 
Horse  Shoe  Crab,  Limulus.  Our  author  adopts  the  nebulous  hypothesis. 
How  can  he  logically  discard  a  theory  of  a  gradual  development  of  vege- 
table and  animal  forms,  since  the  course  of  nature  is  apparently  the  name 
in  both?  Why  does  he  reject  a  fifth  subkingdom  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
the  Protozoa?  The  Laurentian  Eozoon  scarcely  conforms  to  either  one 
of  the  Cuverian  types,  and  must  form  a  fifth  '*  comer  stone  on  which 
Nature  has  built  the  superstructure  of  the  animal  creation  "  (p.  816).  We 
would  question  whether  there  is  not  a  successional  relation  between  the 
four  subkingdoms  of  animals,  as  much  as  in  the  classes  of  the  vetebrates. 

The  best  authorities  agree  that  the  Archffiopteryz  was  a  bird,  and  not  a 
reptile  with  feathers.  Wiiy  in  figure  98  does  our  author  arm  his  primeval 
man  with  stone  axes  when  attacking  the  cave  bear?  Flint,  arrow  and 
spear-heads  were  a  ''drug"  in  the  Kjoekkenmocdden  market.  Would  not 
the  use  of  bows  and  arrows  have  been  better  strategy? 

We  have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Koch  **  the  reconstructor  of  the  Ter- 
tiary Zeuglodon  "  (see  p.  856)  is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted  in  making  scieo- 
tific  statements,  or  reconstructing  sl^eletons  of  extinct  monstem,  as  hit 
Hydrarchus  was  fully  exposed  by  Johannes  Muller,  the  great  comparative 
anatomist,  and  shown  to  have  been  composed  of  the  bones  of  mxutodons 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Zeuglodon  bones. 

Hand-book  of  Zoology.*— In  this  little  manual  the  author  only  claims 
to  give  a  skeleton  of  the  subject,  with  illustrations  taken  tvom  specie:^ 
which  the  student  can  collect  for  himself  within  the  limits  of  British 
North  America,  or  can  readily  obtain  access  to  in  public  or  private  collec- 
tions. Fossil  animals  are  included  as  well  as  those  which  are  recent,  be- 
cause manv  types  not  represented  in  our  existing  fauna,  occur  as  fossils 
in  our  rock  formations ;  and  because  one  important  use  of  the  teachings 
of  zoology  is  that  it  may  be  made  subsidiary  to  geological  research."  Wc 
like  this  hand-book,  notwithstanding  what  seem  to  us  great  defects  In 
the  classification  of  certain  groups,  and  numerous  grave  typographical 
errors,  both  of  which  could  be  remedied  in  another  edition.  Teachers 
will  find  it  (when  the  second  part  on  Vertebrata  is  ^ssued)  the  roost  avail- 
able book  we  have  in  instructing  their  classes,  when  books  are  relied  on 
in  teaching  a  subject  where  only  specimens  and  oral  instruction  oiiffht 
ordinarily  to  be  used.  The  first  and  second  chapters,  on  Physiological 
Zoology  and  Zoological  Classification  contain  much  sound  sense,  and  de- 


*  Handbook  of  Zoolo/ry ;  with  examples  fW>m  Canadian  species,  recent  and  focall.  ftj  J.  W. 
DawiKMi,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  etc.  Part  I.  Invertebrata,  with  275  lllustraUoDS.  Montreal.  IsA^ 
12mo,  pp.  264.    Trice  $  I  60.  * 
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aerve  to  be  widely  read  by  a  class  of  half  educated  '*  species  descrlbers  *' 
which  vex  good  naturulists  the  world  over. 

We  regret  that  the  distinguished  author  Includes  the  Protozoa  In  the 
Radiates,  for  what  radiate  feature  do  the  Amcebas,  Foraminifcra, 
Sponges  and  Infusoria  possess?  Why  also  are  the  Tunicates,  which 
homologize  so  closely  with  the  Lamellibranchs,  placed  between  the  I'oly- 
zoa  and  Brachiopods  ? 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  author's  treatment  of  the  class 
of  Insects,  comprising  in  his  estimation  the  subclass  Hexapoda  and  Myrl- 
apoda.  He  considers  that  there  are  nine  orders  of  six- footed  insects 
(Hexapoda).  He  retains  the  **  Aptera"  as  a  distinct  order,  the  types  be- 
ing the  Lice  and  Springtails  (Podura.etc).  Now  the  Lice  are  proved  to 
be  low  Herolptera,  and  the  Springtails  are  closely  related  to  the  Neurop- 
tera,  if  they  do  not  compose  a  family  of  that  group.  The  Coleoptcra  are 
regarded  as  the  liighest,  the  Hymenoptera  being  placed  below  the  Neu- 
roptera  even !  Notwithstanding  all  we  know  of  the  Fleas,  they  are  also 
consigned  to  a  separate  "  order,"  though  proven  to  be  a  family  of  diptera. 
A  very  objectionable  feature  to  us  is  the  rank  assigned  to  the  Spiders,  or 
Arachnids.  They  are  placed  as  a  "class"  above  the  insects.  Their 
mode  of  development,  their  want  of  a  true  metamorphosis  (except  in 
certain  genera  of  Acarina),  their  morphology  —  all  convince  us  that  they 
are  inferior  to  the  Hexapoda,  and  do  not  show  class  characters,  any  more 
than  do  the  Myriapoda.  In  his  definition  of  the  class  the  author  says 
"  antennsB  rudimentary  or  mandibullform."  The  antennsa  as  proved  by 
anatomy  and  especially  embryology  (see  Clapar^de's  great  work  on  the 
embryology  of  the  spiders)  do  not  exist  in  the  Arachnids.  The  so-called 
antennae  are  the  mandibles.  What  are  the  "  tentacles"  in  this  group,  the 
palpi?  Of  his  order  Dermophysa,  of  which  we  see  no  necessity,  the 
Demodex  represents  a  family  of  the  mites,  and  the  Tardigrades  are  In  all 
probability  the  types  of  another  and  the  lowest  family  of  Acurina,  while 
the  Sea  Spiders  (Pycnogonlds)  are  truly  crustaceous,  as  proved  very  sat- 
isfactorily by  the  able  embryological  researches  of  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn. 
The  Spiders  are  to  our  mind  higher  than  the  Scorpions  and  Phrynidae. 

The  cuts  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent,  and  the  printing  only  endur- 
able, while  the  typographical  errors  are  so  numerous,  and  in  some  cases 
so  egregious  that  we  suppose  the  author  did  not  read  the  proofs  owing 
to  his  absence  in  Europe.  In  a  second  edition  the  shortcomings  we  have 
plainly  alluded  to  could  be  easily  corrected,  and  a  cheap,  practical,  very 
readable  and  exceedingly  useful  manual  be  produced,  and  one  that  would 
deserve  a  wide  circulation. 

A  Naturalists'  Guide.*— This  is  an  excellent  little  work— one  so  good, 
in  ftict,  that  we  only  wish  there  were  more  of  it.    It  is  dlflScult,  if  not  im- 

*The  Naturallsfg  Oulde  in  collectlnf^  and  preserving  objects  of  Natural  History,  with  a 
eomplete  IM  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  By  O.  J.  Maynard.  With  Illustrationa 
by  E.  L.  V^ks.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co.  1870.  (For  sale  at  the  NaturatlsU*  Agency. 
Postage  paid  91  JO. 
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possible,  to  give  the  novice  in  collecting  and  taxidermy  all  the  infonna- 
tion  he  requires,  in  so  little  space  as  Mr.  Maynard  occapiea;  and  in 
condensing  to  the  utmost,  he  has  lelt  unsaid  some  things  that  it  woald 
have  been  advisable  to  say.  If  cramped  for  space  the  writer  might  have 
profitably  given  up  the  brief  notes  upon  Reptiles,  Fish  and  the  Inverte- 
brates, to  malce  room  for  more  details  respecting  the  taking  and  preserv- 
ing of  Birds  and  Mammals  —  these  being  evidently  his  '*  specialty  ;** 
and  the  loss  would  not  have  been  great,  since  the  directions  regarding 
the  lower  animals  seem  to  ns  too  slight  and  general  to  be  of  much  real 
service.  Still,  attentive  study  of  the  book  will  probably  furnish  hints 
and  suggestions  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  make  a  good  beginning. 
Regarding  the  collecting  of  birds,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  obaerve 
that  Mr.  Maynard  writes  of  what  he  himself  knows,  and  that  evidently 
this  is  not  a  little.  His  notes  of  the  proper  times  and  places  to  look  for 
birds  —  of  the  pleasures  and  difficulties  of  taking  them  —  and  his  pictures 
of  field-work,  are  true  to  the  life.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  he 
has  put  himself  in  no  danger  of  tripping  by  compilation.  Thus,  for 
example,  bis  remark  upon  page  84,  **  that  birds  for  a  certain  period  in- 
crease in  size,  after  which  they  gradually  decrease,"  is  none  the  less  true 
because  it  expresses  a  fact  of  which  few  are  aware;  and  it  Is  one  not 
likely  to  be  found  out  except  by  long  coutinucd  and  repeated  observation. 
We  endorse  the  observation  without  reserve.  Most  birds  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum size  before  they  are  perfectly  ** adult;"  on  reaching  which  state,  a 
certain  condensation  or  compaction  of  the  frame  seems  to  take  place,  so 
that  they  become  somewhat  smaller.  Of  this  the  Bald  Eagle  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration. 

The  art  of  preparing  birds  for  the  scientific  cabinet,  no  less  than  that 
of  mounting  them  for  public  exhibition  or  other  popular  end,  is  one  ac- 
quired only  by  practice,  in  gaining  which  we  suppose  each  taxidermist 
insensibly  grows  into  ways  of  his  own ;  so  that  probably  no  unvarying 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  Mr.  Maynard's  method  is  difibrent  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  one  we  have  found  preferable ;  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  call 
it  inferior  on  this  account,  the  more  particularly  since  we  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  being  familiar  with  his  work,  and  are  therefore  not  in  position 
to  judge  of  the  real  merits  of  his  method  —  still  less  of  the  degree  of  skill 
he  may  have  acquired  in  using  it.  But  we  are  hound  to  add,  that  we  see 
no  reason  why  excellent  results  should  not  be  obtained  by  following  his 
directions.  The  whole  matter,  after  all,  hangs  upon  good  taste  to  begin 
with,  then  upon  nicety  of  touch,  and  finally,  upon  practice.  While  we 
have  no  difficulty  In  following  out  his  description  of  the  process  he 
employs,  we  fear  it  may  be  found  by  the  beginner  a  little  obscure  at 
places  —  or  at  least,  not  so  full  and  plain  as  it  might  have  been  made. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  thought  that  prompted  our  opening  sentence; 
we  wish  the  directions  were  more  ample.  Nothing  is  said,  for  example, 
of  the  first  difficulty  in  skinning  —  that  of  separating  the  feathers  prop- 
erly on  the  abdomen,  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  wound  afterwards ; 
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nor  of  the  very  next  trouble  —  to  avoid  attempting  to  take  off  the  thin 
abdominal  walls  with  the  slcin,  as  beginners  almost  always  do.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  directing  that  the  cut  be  begun  a  trifle  above  the  lower  border 
of  the  sternum,  since,  as  nothing  but  skin  can  be  lifted  away  there,  a  guide 
is  found  at  the  outset.  We  think  there  is  a  better  way  of  cleaning  off  the 
leg  and  wing  muscles  than  that  the  writer  advises.  We  nip  off  the  head 
of  the  bone  by  introducing  the  closed  scissors  between  the  muscles,  and 
opening  them  Just  wide  enough  to  grasp  the  bone ;  then  we  strip  the 
muscles  n*om  above  downward,  and  snip  all  the  tendons  at  a  single 
stroke  below.  Practically,  with  small  birds  at  least,  this  is  done  with  the 
thumb-nail,  in  an  instant.  Except  in  the  cases  of  certain  long-winged 
birds,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  author  that  the  humerus  should  be  left  in; 
we  remove  it,  and  the  radius  too,  leaving  only  the  ulna,  which  we  sep- 
arate fh>m  both  the  other  bones  and  all  the  muscles  by  cutting  its  head 
away  from  the  elbow-joint,  stripping  the  muscle  off  ft-om  above  down- 
ward, and  then  removing  humerus,  radius  and  all  the  muscle  by  a  trans- 
verse stroke  of  the  scissors  Just  above  the  carpal  Joint.  A  description 
should  have  been  given  of  the  neat  and  rapid  way  of  removing  the  brain 
and  all  the  head-muscles  by  the  four  special  cuts  that  may  be  made  In  an 
instant;  instead  of  the  general  directions  for  scooping  out  and  scraping 
the  skull.  We  think  the  writer  hardly  puts  the  tyro  sufficiently  on  his 
guard  against  stretching  a  skin  unduly,  particularly  at  the  neck,  and  so 
producing  that  ugly  bare  space  on  each  side,  difficult  to  rectify  afterwards. 
Except  in  the  cases  of  large  birds,  where  main  strength  and  awkwardness 
do  well  enough,  no  skin  should  be  pulled,  or  even  drawn,  off;  but  should 
be  pushed  instead ;  and  as  soon  as  It  hangs  by  the  neck,  with  legs  and 
wings  dangling,  it  should  be  supported  in  one  hand  to  prevent  stretching. 
For  the  **  make-up  "of  a  skin  more  explicit  directions  would  not  have 
been  amiss ;  more  than  one  novice  will  probably  do  all  that  he  is  here 
told,  and  then  spoil  his  specimen.  We  should  like  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions regarding  this  matter,  but  want  of  space  prevents,  as  it  does  our 
even  alluding  to  a  score  of  little  points  which  will  not  be  found  in  this  or 
any  other  book  on  taxidermy  that  we  have  seen,  but  which  are  neverthe- 
less very  good  things  to  know ;  and  after  all,  a  few  hours  actual  practice 
under  the  eye  and  tongue  of  a  competent  taxidermist,  will  be  found  more 
valuable  than  any  treatise  upon  the  subject  can  possibly  be  made. 

In  Part  II,  Mr.  Maynard  gives  what  we  find  to  be  a  very  complete  and 
otherwise  excellent  list  of  the  birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  We  do 
not  notice  a  single  species  that  we  would  erase,  and  believe  that  but  very 
few  remain  to  be  added.  In  the  nomenclature  of  the  species  he  adopts 
the  changes  that  Dr.  Cones  has  shown  to  be  necessary  or  advisable  in 
oertain  families ;  and  in  matters  specific  he  is  nearly  as  conservative  *  as 

*ThQt  he  does  not  admit  1\irdu4  AHeim  Balrd,  Troglodyte$  Americanut  Aad.,  JEgiothu$  «:r- 
Wpti  Cones,  Larus*  ffutehinsii  Rich.,  and  L.  SmUfuonianus  Coues.  Our  Certhia  and  Eremo^ 
pkUa  respectlTelj  \w  refers  to  the  European  C./amiliarU  and  E.  afpestrU.  Whilst  onr  hand  Is 
In,  we  may  mention  the  A)llowing  cases,  all  In  a  single  order,  where  the  writer  might  have  con- 
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Mr.  Allen.  The  notes  of  habits,  etc.,  are  very  valaable  and  ateftil,  mcL 
like  Mr.  Maynard's  directions  for  collecting,  are  eyidently  an  origliial  rec- 
ord of  the  observations  of  an  excellent  field  naturalist.  We  hare  that 
the  large  amount  of  definite  information  that  is  always  aflbrded  by  pood 
local  lists.  While  we  believe  that  the  list  gives  us  no  actually  new  names 
(its  main  points,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  having  been  already  presented  la 
the  Naturalist  by  Mr.  Allen),  several  of  the  entries  are  of  special  Inter- 
est and  importance.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Ccittrofiyx  BairdU, 
ArgpUra  marulata  (accidental),  Xanthocephalua  icteroeephalua  (accidental), 
Tyrannus  dominicensis  (accidental).  Passer  domesHca  (Introduced),  Cftoa- 
destes  grammaca  (accidental),  Turdus  nctviiis  (accidental),  H^fminihO' 
phaga  peregrina,  Falco  sacer  (unusually  southern),  Strix  pratimcola  (rarely 
so  iiurthern),  Micropalama  himantopus  (rare),  Macrorhamphuo  oeolcpa' 
ceus^  Thalasseus  acuflavidus^  Pelecanus  trachyrhynrhus,  and  P.  fMsmo  (both 
of  these  last  accidental).  The  first  named  Mr.  Maynard  considers  as 
more  likely  to  be  a  winter  visitor  from  the  north,  than  a  strai^ler  fh>ni 
Nebraska.  Quiscnlus  majors  ^gialitis  Wilsonius^  and  a  few  other  species 
occurring  in  Allen*s  or  Cones'  lists,  he  dismisses  as  resting  upon  InsnlB- 
cient  evidence ;  probably  in  most  instances  he  is  correct  in  so  dolnjr.  The 
supposed  Buteo  **  Cooperi"  turns  out  to  be  a  state  of  B.  Uneatuo,  A  pood 
description  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  Htlminthophaga  chrysoptera  is  given. 
The  plumages  of  Scops  asiOy  and  the  relationships  of  Sterna  maamra  and 
S.  hirundOf  as  well  as  those  of  Troglodytes  aUdon  and  T.  Amerfcanus,  are 
discussed  at  some  length.  In  the  case  of  the  Scops  it  is  evident  that 
ornithologists  will  not  be  likely  to  come  to  any  agreement,  nntU  they 
conclude,  as  we  did  long  ago,  that  the  variations  in  the  plumage  are 
purely  accidental.  In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Maynard  tabulates  all  the  specie* 
in  convenient  form. 

We  have  been  so  pleasantly  impressed  with  the  book,  and  others  win 
doubtless  find  it  so  useful,  that  we  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  criticising 
some  things  in  it  that  we  cannot  praise.  A  little  care  would  have  pre- 
vented such  slips  a^  **  carpel "  for  carpal  (p.  20),  **  coccygns  "  for  co€Cfx, 
or  for  OS  coccygis,  "arctea"  toiarctica  (p.  162),  **  Argyria"  for  Argytira  (p. 
164),  "penguin"  for  peregrine  (p.  134),  etc.  We  fear,  however,  that  the 
writer  himself  Is  responsible  for  such  awkward  blunders  as  —  '*  where  the 
humerus  Joins  the  sternum"  (p.  40);  and  the  mention  of  the  wrists  and 
heels  of -sheep  and  deer  as  **  knee  Joints"  (p.  49).  The  figures  we  cannot 
speak  well  of;  In  fact,  they  are  very  bad,  and  we  should  Judge  that  they 
will  hardly  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.    Thos 


siatently  questioned  specific  Talldit^ :  Falco  anatum^  Astur  otHcapillus^  Pandion  CaroHnemaU^ 
Otui  Wilsonianus^  Brachffotui  CaMtnU  A'yrtaie  Richardtoni.  There  are  many  other*,  aa  nrarty 
allied  lo  European  types,  that  he  allows  to  stand.  Tliougli  we  aem>e  with  the  writer  In  belvv 
rather  inclined  toward  conservatism,  we  could  wish  that,  before  discussing  the  irrare  qaenkw 
that  arise  n*nra  our  rRr)in|r  acceptation  of  the  term  ^' sp4*cles,**  he  had  adopted  a  more  IncM 
and  less  ungrammatlcal  definition  than  this:  ^'Specie*  consists  In  a  blrd^s  harlnf  eertala 
characters  so  well  defined,  although  Inconstant  (hut  never  variable  beyond  a  certain  point), 
that  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  flrom  others."  (p.  85.) 
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trust  that  Fig.  3,  Plate  viii,  was  not  taken  from  an  example  of  the  au- 
thor's handiwork  I  The  book  is  well  printed  and  handsomely  gotten  up. 
We  hope  it  may  acquire  the  popularity  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it. 

Oknttholooical  Results  of  the  Exploration  ok  the  North-west.* 
This  memoir  gives  the  first  published  results  of  the  Husso-Amcrican  Tel- 
egraph Expedition,  organized  to  explore  preparatory  to  the  connection 
of  San  Francisco  and  St.  Petersburg  by  electric  telegraph.  The  officers 
of  the  company  arranged  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Chicago 
Academy,  in  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the 
country  by  a  corps  of  young  naturalists  headed  by  Major  Robert  Kenni- 
cott.  The  party  left  San  Francisco  in  July,  1866,  by  several  vessels, 
touching  at  various  points,  where  collections  were  made.  Starting  again, 
July,  1806.  after  wintering  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Dall  visited  Plover  Bay, 
East  Siberia,  and  afterward  St.  MlchaeFs,  Norton  Sound,  where  he 
learned  of  Major  Kennlcott's  death,  in  consequence  of  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  scientific  corps  devolved  upon  him.'  Messrs.  Pease  and  Ban- 
nister accompanied  the  remains  to  San  Francisco,  while  Mr.  Dall  and  his 
party  started  for  the  Unalaklik  River  and  the  Yukon,  reaching  Nolato  in 
December,  1866,  and  remaining  there  all  winter.  In  the  spring  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Yukon,  and  then  returned  to  St.  Michael's,  where  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  termination  of  the  enterprise.  Notwithstanding 
this  Mr.  Dall  decided  to  finish  the  scientific  rcconnolssance  of  the  Yukon 
River,  remaining  in  the  country  alone  and  at  his  own  expense.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  Eskimos  to  Unalaklik,  where  he  remained  until  November, 
1867,  and  in  March,  1868,  went  to  St.  Michael's,  after  examination  of 
the  country  both  east  and  west  of  Nulato.  Crossing  the  portage  in  Juno 
he  descended  the  Yukon  to  its  mouth,  and  shortly  afterward  embarked  for 
San  Francisco,  from  St.  Michael's,  touching  at  Prlbylof  and  other  Islands. 
The  ornithological  results  thus  obtained  by  Mr.  Dall  and  others^  during 
several  years  of  travel  and  exploration,  are  worked  up  in  the  paper  now 
under  consideration,  and  In  the  one  we  shall  presently  notice. 

We  find  the  memoir  to  be  one  of  special  interest  and  importance,  as 
was  to  have  been  anticipated,  no  less  from  the  character  of  Its  authors 
and  of  the  other  naturalists  whose  collections  contributed  towards  it, 
than  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  ground  explored,  and  other  fortunate  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  single  paper  has  appeared  for 
the  last  decade,  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  period  (although  we  do  not  for- 
get the  results  of  Mr.  Xantus'  explorations),  that  has  added  so  positively 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  and  habits  of  oar  birds, 
or  that  has  so  largely  and  at  once  increased  our  bird-fauna.  In  noticing 
so  Important  a  contribution  to  ornithology  we  cannot  refrain  from  pre- 
senting some  of  the  leading  points  In  detail,  although  even  a  bare 
epitome  of  all  the  results  obtained  would  exceed  our  limits.    Before  so 

*  List  of  the  Bird!  of  Alaaki,  with  Blofcriphlcal  Notes.  By  W.  II.  DaU  and  H.  M.  BannUter. 
Chicago  Acad.  Set.,  Vol.  i.  Art.  Ix.    1889. 
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doing  we  have  only  to  add,  In  expressing  onr  sense  of  the  intrinsic  TtlM 
of  the  paper,  and  in  according  all  the  praise  to  Its  authors,  that  tbej  so 
Justly  deserve,  our  Impression  that  the  symmetry  of  the  paper  la  aome- 
what  marred  by  the  circumstances,  unl^nown  to  us,  which  resulted  In  the 
preservation  of  the  individuality  of  the  joint-authors;  not  so  mach  ttom 
the  recurrence  of  initials,  as  n*om  the  duplication  of  some  paragraphs 
and  the  confliction  of  a  few  others. 

One  important  result  attained,  regarding  geographical  distribatlon.  Is 
the  clear  illustration  of  the  western  trend  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
eastern  province  as  this  passes  northward ;  so  that  several  characteristic 
eastern  birds  occur  in  *'  Russian  America,**  either  associated  with,  or  re- 
placing, western  species  whose  occurrence  was  rather  to  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  fact  has  been  made  more  and  more  apparent,  of  late  years, 
by  other  collections  ft'om  the  North-west ;  and  the  present  one  may  be  re- 
garded as  demonstrating  it.  Thus  we  have  Picus  villosus  and  P.  jwfrea- 
cens  instead  of  P.  Harriaii  and  P.  Oairdneri;  Colapte$  aurtUus  roateadof 
C.  Mexicanu8;  Scolecophagus  ferrugxneus  instead  of  S,  cyanocfphaiMM ; 
Dendrceca  coronata  instead  of  Z>.  Auduboni;  Querquedula  dUcorg  Instead 
of  Q.  cyanopteraj  etc. ;  with  Seiurus  aurocapillus  (though  this  has  lately 
been  known  also  firom  tbe  Southern  Pacific  coast),  Paru8  atrieapdlui^  P. 
Hudsonicus  (**  abundant  at  Nulato"),  Passercnlua  savanna  (associated  with 
the  three  other  varictieH,  or  species),  Junco  hyemalUf*  Passerella  HUum^ 
Bonasa  umbellus,  Oambetta  flavipes.  The  presence  of  **l7Ha  lomvta" 
(Lomvia  troile),  with  both  U.  Califomica  and  U,  arra  (jnarbag),  la  prob- 
ably rather  a  matter  of  circnmpolar  distribution.  We  note  on  the  other 
hand,  among  absentees  that  might  have  been  expected,  Zonotrichia  Uuco- 
phrya,  Limosa  fedoa  and  Numenius  longirostria. 

Among  the  names  to  which  American  ornithologists  have  been  more  or 
less  unaccustomed  for  the  past  few  years,  changes  involving  questions  of 
specific  relationships,  and  indications  of  rare  or  specially  interesting 
species  (exclusive  of  tbe  additional  ones  to  be  presently  examined),  we 
notice  tbe  following  points :  Falco  aacer  Forster,  is  used  (by  Baird)  to 
<*  indicate  provisionally  an  ash-colored  Falcon,  with  light  transverse  bars 
above,  found  throughout  the  Anderson  River,  lower  Mackenzie  and  Tokon 
region,  breeding  on  trees  and  cliffs  indifferently.  It  never  becomes  white, 
and  does  not  correspond  at  all  with  specimens  of  either  gyrfalco  or  itiand' 
icu8**  Buteo  ** insignatua**  Cass.,  is  given  as  a  variety  of  B.  SwainBoni. 
The  old  name  of  Nyctale  *^ tengmalmi"  replaces  JV,  BichardsonU  natd 
of  late  years;  as  Picoidea  ** Americanua**  does  P.  hirautuay  after  Sonde- 
vairs  recent  showing  (Consp.  A  v.  Picin.  1866,  p.  15).  The  Saxicola  omoa- 
ihe  we  presume  to  be  the  same  bird  that  was  described  and  figured 
by  Cassin  as  S.  **<£nanthoide8'*  Vig.  (lilust.  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.,  p.  207,  pL 
84.).  Four  species  of  Paaaerculua  are  recognized  in  the  list,  though  we 
should  Judge  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  P.  SandwichentU^  it  were 

*Thls  probably  expUlnlng  its  oocurrenoe,  In  Wuhlngton  Territory  (5iirl/«|r),  and  arteooa 

(COKM). 
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difficult  to  tell  them  apart.  Melospiza  mfno  niid  PansfrfHa  Townsendii 
occurred  at  Sitka.  Corvus  caurinus  continues  to  be  recognized  as  distinct 
lYom  C.  ossifiragus,  Tiio  record  of  Actodrotnus  Bairdii  is  tlie  nortli- west- 
ernmost as  yet;  with  tliis  and  Sclater's  recent  South  American  indication 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  western  hemisphere  at  large, 
thouffh  it  has  yet  to  be  delected  in  the  Atlantic  province;  this,  however, 
may  be  predicted  with  some  confidence.  Bernida  var.  occidentalis  is 
recognized  in  two  specimens  from  Sitlva,as  is  also  Pelionetta  Trowhridgei ; 
Mr.  Dall  remarks  that  **  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  B.  Ilutchinsii  and 
Uucopareia  are  one  species."-— The  party  were  enabled  to  make  specially 
Interesting  observations  on  some  other  water  fowl,  not  only  of  Intrinsic 
value,  but  demonstrating  over  again  that  many,  and  probably  most  birds, 
however  "rare"  they  may  be  usually  considered  through  default  of  speci- 
mens or  other  fortuitous  circumstances,  yet  have  their  **  metropolis  " 
or  centre  of  abundance.  We  may  Instance  In  this  connection  the  observa- 
tions upon  Chlcephaga  canagica,  abounding  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  species;  Lampronetta  Fischeri,  breeding  near  St. 
MichaeVs ;  and  Somateiia  v-nigra,  abundant  on  the  north  coast.  —  Diome- 
dea  nigripps  Aud.,  recently  restored  by  Schlegel  and  Coues,  after  being 
long  considered  as  the  young  of  D.  brarhyura,  is  stated  to  be  very  com- 
mon in  the  North  Pacific,  though  not  In  Berlng*s  Sea.  Lnrus  argentatus 
(var.)  and  L.  brachyrhynchus  are  abundant  on  the  Yukon.  With  the  Bissa 
tridactyla  **  abundant  at  Sitka  and  Plover  Bay,'*  Mr.  Dall  has  doubtless 
confounded,  since  he  does  not  mention,  B.  KoV.phuij  a  species,  or  perhaps 
only  a  variety,  distinguished  from  tridactyla  by  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  hind  toe.  Bisna  ^^ hrecirostris  Brandt"  replaces  B.  hrachy- 
rhynchuSf  recognized  of  late  years.  The  two  names  undoubtedly  refer  to 
the  same  species;  the  difference  In  the  color  of  the  legs  to  which  Mr. 
Dall  alludes,  is  simply  a  matter  of  Immaturity,  or  of  fadlug  from  coral 
red  to  yellow  in  preserved  specimens.  We  do  not  recollect  now  which 
name  has  priority.  JTema  Sabitiei,  a  species  highly  prized  in  collections. 
was  found  breeding  abundantly  about  Pastolik  and  St.  Michael's,  and  was 
not  rare  at  Plover  Bay.  Colymhus  arcticus  Is  recorded  instead  of  C  Pa- 
cijkua,  which  was  to  have  been  anticipated ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Podiceps  griseigena  instead  of  P.  HolboeUi.  The  **  rare "  yellow-billed 
Jxyon  {Colymbus  Adamsii)^  only  recognized  of  late  years,  was  got  at  Kadlak 
by  Bischoir.  Among  the  Auks  the  most  interesting  occurrence  Is  that  of 
Sagmatorrhina  Labradoria  Cass.  (S.  Lathami  Bp.)»  represented  by  two 
specimens  ft'om  Kadlak;  these  are  the  first  examples  of  this  singular 
bird  that  American  ornithologists  have  seen.  Blschofl^s  Kadlak  speci- 
mens of  Brachyrhamphns  Wrangeli  enabled  this  long  obscured  species 
of  Brandt's  to  be  restored  (Coues,  Proc.  A.  N.  S.,  Phil.,  1867,  p.  64). 
The  crested  SynthUborhamphua  nmizusume  might  have  been  anticipated ; 
bat  only  8.  antiquus  is  recorded. 

Not  less  important  than  the  record  of  their  geographical  dlstrtbntion,  of 
which  we  have  only  outlined  some  of  the  more  salient  points,  Is  that  of 
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the  habits  of  the  species  observed.  *'  Great  care  has  been  taken,"  aayt 
Mr.  Dall,  *'  in  the  record  of  habits ;  *  *  *  and  it  Is  presumed  to  be  gener- 
ally correct."  Of  this  we  have  no  doobt,  and  onlj  regret  that  we  nvst 
pass  by  such  a  mass  of  information  with  only  this  allusion,  in  recom- 
mending it,  as  wc  specially  do,  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  ornithol- 
ogists. The  accounts  of  some  of  the  species  are  very  ftill,  and  there  are 
few  paragraphs  that  do  not  fill  some  gap  in  our  previous  knowledge  with 
highly  Interesting  matter. 

Mr.  Dall  Includes  In  the  list  Vanelliis  crlstatus,  from  a  description  given 
hlra  by  a  hunter  of  a  bird  killed  on  an  island  off  the  Golsova  River,  and 
which  "could  apply  to  no  other  bird  of  the  country;"  no  specimens, 
however,  were  taken.  The  other  actual  additions  to  our  blrd-fknna, 
though  of  course  contained  in  the  present  list,  are  treated  of  at  length  In 
an  immediately  succeeding  paper,*  that  presents  the  pith  of  the  discov- 
eries. Of  the  sixteen  species  here  described  or  otherwise  noticed,  one, 
SpermophUa  badiicentria  (Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  1865,  p.  172), 
is  Nicaraguan;  the  others  are  ft'om  the  North-west;  some  are  well-known 
old-world  species,  new  to  our  fauna;  others  have  been  separately  de- 
scribed as  new  by  Cassln,  Elliot  and  Coues,  of  late  years;  while  others 
still  are  here  presented  for  the  first  time.  The  most  Interesting  of  these 
are  doubtless  the  three  that  respectively  Introduce  to  our  fauna  as  many 
genera  previously  known  only  as  old-world.  Pyrrhula  is  represented  bj 
a  variety  {Cassini  Balrd)  of  coccinea;  **  the  color  of  the  under  parts.  If 
really  characteristic  of  the  adult  male,  will  at  once  distinguish  it,  in  be- 
ing light  cinnamon  gray,  as  in  the  female  coccinea^  Instead  of  bright  nim- 
ium  red"  (p.  31G);  the  single  specimen  Is  from  Nulato,  January  10,  1867. 
The  other  two  are  Phyllopneustea  Kennicottii  Balrd  (one  specimen,  St. 
Michael's),  closely  allied  to  P.  trochilus  and  Evprsmanui ;  and  a  Budptn, 
which  Professor  Baird  says  he  Is  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  protean 
B.  Jlava  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  Is  singular  that  this  last  should  have 
been  so  long  overlooked,  judging  from  Mr.  Bannister's  account.  He  says 
(p.  277)  :  —  **I  first  observed  this  species  at  St.  Michael's  about  the  9tb  or 
10th  of  June,  and  ftom  that  until  well  Into  the  month.of  August;  tbey 
were  among  the  most  abundant  birds,  perhaps,  after  Plectrqphanes  lappo- 
nicuSy  the  most  abundant  of  the  strictly  terrestrial  species.  During  the 
month  of  June  I  observed  them  generally  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to 
thirtv  individuals." 

Scops  Kennicottii  (Elliot,  Proc.  A.  N.  S.,  Phil.,  18G7,  p.  69,  and  IlL  B. 
Am.  pi.  X.  one  specimen,  Sitka),  is  a  large,  dark,  northern  form,  close  by 
S.  asio;  probably  representing  one  extreme,  of  which  the  small,  pale 
southern  8,  McCallii  is  the  other.  Troglodytes  Alascensis  n.  s.,  is  a  carioos 
species,  like  T.  hyemalis  in  shape  and  generally  similar  to  it  in  color,  with 
the  size  of  T.  cedon;  *'  of  its  distinctness  from  any  other  North  American 
species  there  can  be  no  question  "  (p.  815).    Leucosticte  griseinucha  Brandt, 

*0n  Addition!  to  the  Bird-fauna  of  North  America,  made  by  the  Sclentlfle  OorpsoCtkt 
Ru880-Amer1can  Telegraph  Expedition.    By  S.  F.  BaJrd.  —  /Mtf.,  p.  811.  (Art.  x.) 
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(Aleutian  Islands),  noticed  in  1858,  by  Professor  Baird,  though  not  for- 
mally introduced  for  want  of  specimens,  is  here  more  definitely  charac- 
terized; and  one  L,  lUtoralis  n.  s.  (Sitka  and  Fort  Simpson)  is  described; 
the  latter  Is  considered  to  be  what  Elliot  figured  under  the  name  of  ^rto- 
einucha  (nee.  Brandt),  than  which  species,  however,  it  "  is  considerably 
smaller;  the  colors  are  brighter  and  lighter"  (p.  818),  and  the  colored 
areas  upon  the  head  are  somewhat  different.  Melospiza  insigniSy  n.  s. 
(Kadiak),  **  is  another  of  the  perplexing  species  allied  to  the  song  spar- 
row of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  although  apparently  very  distinct 
•  ♦  ♦  is  yet  traceable  into  it"  (p.  819).  Limosa  uropygialis  Gould,  auct.  (X. 
Foxii  Pealc),  a  well-known  and  extensively  distributed  old-world  species, 
was  found  **very  common  at  the  Yukon  mouth,  and  on  the  Pastolik 
marshes  to  the  north  of  it"  (Dall,  1.  c,  p.  293).  Sterna  Aleutica  n.  s.  (Ka- 
diak), the  single  specimen  of  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspect- 
ing, is  a  remarkable  tern,  with  something  of  the  appearance  of  S.  arctica, 
close  to  which  it  must  be  placed ;  it  has  a  black  bill  and  feet  like  Halip- 
lana,  frontal  white  lunnle  like  that  genus  and  Sterna  minutay  etc. ;  white 
tail,  and  body  coloration  not  quite  like  that  of  any  tern  we  know  of;  truly 
presenting  a  singular  combination.  Graculus  bicristatus  (Pallas,  Zoog.  R. 
A.  ii,  183),  is  the  name  conditionally  applied  by  Professor  Balrd  to  a  bird 
f^m  Kadiak,  which  he  identifies  with  much  hesitation.  As  is  well-known, 
the  cormorants  are  in  a  confused  state  at  present,  and  will  require  thorough 
revision  before  the  perplexity  now  attending  their  determination  can  be 
removed.  Pufflnus  tenuirostri^  (Teram.,  PI.  Col.  No.  587)  is  a  well-known 
shearwater  ft'om  Japan,  etc.,  now  introduced  from  Kotzcbue  Sound 
(Dall);  Schlegel  has  it  ftrom  Sitka.  Fulmarus  Rodgersi  (Cassin,  Pr.  A. 
N.  S.,  Phil.,  1862,  290,  and  Couea,  ibid.,  1806,  p.  29),  first  described,  as  jnst 
quoted,  ftrom  the  **  North  Pacific,"  was  taken  at  St.  George's  Island,  Mr. 
Dall's  specimen  making  the  first  discovered  since  the  type ;  it  is  chiefly 
distinguished  from  jf^.  glacialis  by  the  white  on  the  inner  remiges.  The 
fifteenth  species  is  Larus  horealis  Brandt,  which  Professor  Baird  very 
truly  says  **  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  species."  We  doubt  the  propriety  of 
recognizing  it,  since  it  is  nearly  L.  Smithsonianus  with  a  slightly  darker 
mantle ;  ftirther  south  on  the  Pacific  coast  L.  Smithsonianus  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable in  any  respect  from  the  common  bird  of  the  Atlantic  states ; 
and  while  L.  **borealis"  may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link,  in  respect 
of  the  color  of  the  mantle,  between  this  and  the  Californian  L.  occidentalis 
And.,  it  appears  to  lack  the  great  depth  of  bill  which  is  a  strong  character 
of  the  latter.  The  last  species  that  Professor  Baird  gives  is  the  Simor- 
hynchus  Cassini  (Coucs,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.,  1868,  p.  45),  ftrom  Onnimak  Pass;  a 
species  near  S,  tetracultUy  but  much  less  in  size,  with  a  remarkably  small, 
simple  bill,  and  dusky,  leaden  colored  plumage. 

In  closing  a  rapid  analysis  of  these  two  very  interesting  and  important 
memoirs,  we  have  only  to  add  farther,  that  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  colored  plates,  well  illustrating  all  the  new  species,  and  the 
other  additions  to  our  flauna. 
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Geology  of  Indiana.*  —  This  survey  has  evidently  begun  In  earnest. 
The  present  volume  informs  us  that  it  is  instituted  to  make  known  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  but  does  not  state  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated; we  hope,  however,  it  is  proportionate  to  the  practical  benefits 
already  conferred  by  the  Survey.  The  geology  of  the  counties  examined, 
Clay,  Greene,  Park,  Fountain,  Warren,  Vermilion  and  Franklin,  display 
rich  fields  of  coal,  and  arc  full  of  practical  details  which  seem  to  have 
already  more  than  tenfold  repaid  the  expenses  incurred.  From  Green- 
castle  to  Terre  Haute  a  section  has  been  run  along  the  railroad  line  and 
by  means  of  two  Artesian  wells  the  strata  sounded  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Those  have  enabled  the  Survey  to  give  a  very  interesting  section 
showing  the  strata  from  the  Silurian  to  the  surface.  The  first  one  at 
Terre  Haute  penetrates  first  the  glacial  deposits  and  reaches  to  the  depth 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet,  stopping  in  the 
subcarbonlferoua  rocks ;  the  second  at  Reelsville,  begins  where  the  suh- 
carboniferous  limestone  comes  to  the  surface  farther  east,  and  though 
bored  only  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  penetrated  the 
Upper  Silurian. 

The  present  report  Is  concluded  with  a  catalogue  of  the  Mammals  and 
Birds  of  Franklin  County. 

The  assistants  engaged  in  the  Survey  are  Professor  F.  Bradley,  Dr. 
Rufiis  Haymoud,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette.  The  two  former  contribute 
largely  to  this  volume ;  the  report  of  the  first  on  Vermilion  county  being 
particularly  full  and  complete.  We  hope  that  no  short-sighted  economy 
will  cut  this  survey  short  as  that  of  Iowa  has  been  before  It  has  thor- 
oughly worked  up  the  natural  history  of  the  State. 

RcDOLpri's  Atlas  ok  tiik  Geography  of  Plants.  —  There  Is,  as  I  un- 
derstand, an  ♦•  Atlas  dcr  Pflanzen  geographie,"  by  L.  Rudolph,  of  which  a 
second  edition  has  been  published  in  Berlin,  and  recommended  for^trans- 
lation  into  English,  and  introduction  into  our  high  schools.  I  possess  the 
first  edition,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  new  one  is  as  worthless  as  the 
first  one  is.  If  this  is  the  case  1  do  not  understand  how  such  a  product 
of  the  utmost  ignorance  could  be  recommended,  though  the  great  Hum- 
boldt, to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  had  already  puflted  it,  probably 
without  ever  having  looked  at  it.  To  prove  my  assertion  I  will  point  oat 
the  following  trrors  in  plate  "North  America"  of  the  first  edition.  Be- 
tween 34°  and  A't^  north  latitude  in  Oregon  and  California  we  find  sixteen 
plants  mentioned,  of  which  not  a  single  one  grows  there,  i.e.,  BudhecJna 
pinnata,  Fraximis  Amencana^  Aristolochia  siphoj  Smilax  $arsapariUa, 
Quercvs  tinctoria,  Q,  castanea,  Ampelopsia  bipinnata,  all  eastern  species; 
Tagetes  patula,  Tagetes  erecta.  Lobelia  splendens  and  fulffenSy  Georffina 
variabilis,  Cohma  scandens^  Convolvulus  Mechoacana  (Mexican  species), 
Smilax  officinalis  (Mexican  when  of  Presl,  South  American  when  the  plant 

*  Ftnt  Annnal  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana.  By  E.  T.  Cox,  Stat«  GeotofrfH. 
8to.    pp,  240,  wUh  two  maps  and  one  section. 
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of  Hamboldt  and  Bonpland  is  meant)  Fraxlnus  heterophylla,  a  European 
tree!  The  Vanillaj  Camo  and  Quinoa  cultivated  in  the  desert  weHt  of 
the  Colorado!  Zinnia  elegans,  Georgina  coccinea,  Ipomea  purga  are  all 
placed  too  far  northward.  Robinia  viacosa  and  hispida  between  the  upper 
Ml88oari  and  Rocky  Mountains,  with  Gleditschia  monosperma  and  0.  tri- 
acaiUhos  in  Northern  Wisconsin;  liosa  suavis  and  Americana^  quite  un- 
known species;  Pinus  palustris  on  MoKeuzie  River!!  Pinus  occidentalis 
from  West  Indies,  transplanted  to  the  North  American  continent;  Juglans 
olivctformis^  our  Pecan  and  Caslanea  pvmila  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
Kalmia  cuneata  on  the  Red  River;  Aristolochia  officinalis  (probably  Scr- 
pentaria),  Bignonia  capreolata  in  Michigan ;  Diospyros  Lotus  an  European 
tree ;  almonds  and  figs  cultivated  near  Lake  Ontario  1  And  so  on !  Should 
all  these  errors  be  reproduced  in  the  second  edition,  the  introduction  of 
the  work  into  onr  schools  will  be  a  great  nuisance.  —  F.  Bubndkl. 
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Dialysis  with  Staminody  in  Kalmia  latifolia.  —  These  two  technical 
words  we  take  from  Dr.  Masters*  interesting  volume  published  last  year 
by  the  Ray  Society,  entitled  **  Vegetable  Teratology,*'  which  last  word 
denotes  the  science  of  monstrosities.  Dialysis  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
separation  of  parts  which  arc  normally  united ;  staminody  is  the  conver- 
sion of  other  organs  into  stamens. 

We  have  before  us  a  novel  and  specially  interesting  monstrosity  which 
Is  described  by  these  terms.  It  was  discovered  by  Miss  Bryant,  at  South 
Deerfleld  in  this  state,  and  we  are  indebted  to  her,  through  a  common 
fHend,  for  the  specimens  before  us.  Among  the  shrubs  of  Kalmia  latifolia 
which  abound  in  a  swamp  belonging  to  Col.  Bryant,  a  few  have  been  no- 
ticed as  producing,  year  after  year,  blossoms  in  singular  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  ones  of  this  most  ornamental  shrub,  and  which,  indeed,  are 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  The  corolla,  instead  of  the  saucer-shaped 
and  barely  6-lobed  cup,  is  divided  completely  into  five  narrowly  linear  or 
even  thread-shaped  petals.  These  are  flat  at  the  base,  and  scarcely  if  at 
all  broader  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  with  which  they  alternate,  but  above 
by  the  revolution  of  the  margins  they  become  almost  thread-shaped,  and 
so  resemble  filaments.  This  resemblance  to  stamens  goes  further;  for 
most  of  them  are  actually  tipped  with  an  imperfect  anther;  that  is,  the 
corolla  is  separated  into  its  five  component  petals,  and  these  transformed 
into  stamens.  Altered  as  they  are  in  shape,  yet  a  trace  of  the  pouch  is 
often  discernible,  in  the  form  of  a  little  boss  on  the  outer  or  lower  side, 
and  a  slight  corresponding  depression  on  the  upper.    The  anther  is  ex- 
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trorse  and  adnate,  usually  sobaplcal  rather  than  utrictly  termiual,  and  lU 
two  cells  incline  to  open  lengthwise.  The  ten  proper  atameua  are  Jnat 
as  in  the  normal  flower,  except  that  they  are  erect  or  at  length  recorYcd, 
and  the  anthers  wholly  free,  there  being  no  pouches  to  receiTC  them. 
The  pistil  is  wholly  normal,  and  there  is  nothing  apparent  to  prevent  the 
ovules  from  being  fertilized  and  maturing  seed.  —  A.  Gray. 

OccuRRKN'CE  OK  Rare  Plaxts  IN  ILLINOIS. — There  are  in  "Gray's 
Manual"  some  species  noted  as  rare  which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Peoria: 
Silene  nivea  DC,  Napcea  dioica  L.,  Poly  gala  incarnata  L.,  Cacalia  «vare- 
olena  L.,  Asdepias  Meadii  A.  Gr.,  Pogonia  pendula  Ldl.,  LiparU  LotM^lii 
Rich.,  Aplectrum  hyemale  Nutt.,  Panicum  autumnale  Bosc,  Zaunirh^Uvi 
palustris  L.,  in  great  abundance;  and  in  St.  Clair  county,  EleocharU  quad- 
rangulata  R.  Br. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  which  could,  from  the  habitats  given  la 
''Gray's  Manual,"  be  taken  as  not  growing  in  Illinois,  though  they  do; 
they  are  Arenaria  lateriflora  L.,  Flcsrkea  proserpinacoides  Willd.,  Agri- 
mania  parv{flora  Alt.,  Archangelica  atropurpurea  Hoflfkn.,  Lonicera  JUnc 
Sims,  Aster  oistivua  Alt.,  Solidago  neglecta  T.  Gr.,  Gnapfialium  purpurenm 
L.  (only  one  found),  Troximon  cuspidatum  Ph.  (noted  as  reaching  to  North 
Illinois),  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  Spr.,  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora  L.,  Utri- 
cularia  intermedia  liayne.  Phlox  reptans  Michx.(?),  Fraxinus  aambuetfolia 
Lam.,  Aristolochia  serpentaria  L.,  Dirca  palustris  L.,  Carya  Urm^nt^i^a 
Nutt.,  Salix  myrtilloides  L.,  Orchis  spectahilis  L.,  7W7/ittm  nivale  Ridd., 
Triglochin  maritimum  L.,  Potamogeton  pectinatum  L.,  Allium  trieoccum 
Ait.,  Carex  arida  Schw.  Torr,  (7.  flliformis  L.,  C.  lanuginosa  Michx.,  C\ 
longirostris  Torr.,  Equisetum  variegatum  Schleich.,  Asplenium  anffwUi/oiium 
Michx.,  occur  around  l^eoria. 

I  have  seen  Arabia  lyrata  L.,  on  the  limestone  rocks  near  Galena,  and 
Collinsia  verna  Nutt.,  in  Fulton  county.  In  Southern  Illinois  I  have  col- 
lected Vitis  indivisa  Wilki.,  V.  bipinnata  T.  Gr.,  Heuchera  villosa  Michx., 
Fedia  radiata  Michx.,  Celtis  Mississippieiisis  (ueur  Cairo)  Quercus  pktUos 
L.,  Cyperus  virens  Michx.,  Paspalum  Walt€7'ianum  Schult.,  P.  larce  Michx., 
Camptosorus  rhizophyllus  Link  (at  Falling  Spring,  opposite  St.  Louis).  — 

F.  BkENDEL. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Early  Arrival  of  Geese.  —  A  flock  of  forty  geese  {Anser  Canadensis) 
were  observed  passing  over  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  steering  north  on 
the  23d  of  February.  This  is  at  least  a  fortnijiht  earlier  than  I  have  ever 
known  them  to  appear  in  Nova  Scotia.  —  J.  Mattiiew^  Jones,  ffaJi/ar, 

iV.  S, 

Hybrid  Fowls.  —  In  answer  to  a  query  in  the  Naturaust  for  March, 
as  to  the  hybridation  of  Pintados,  I  might  state  that  an  instance  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  came  under  my  notice  in  the  year  1845.  where  the  cross 
was  the  more  singular  one  of  a  male  turkey  and  a  female  Guinea  hen. 
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There  were  upwards  of  twenty  eggs  laid  by  the  hen,  and  incubation  had 
progressed  until  within  about  two  days  of  hatching,  when  a  marauding 
opossum  found  the  nest  and  destroyed  all  but  two  of  the  eggs.  These 
were  hatched,  and  grew  to  maturity,  evincing  a  singular  combination  of 
the  form  and  habits  of  their  incongruous  parentage. 

The  birds  were  forwarded  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phil- 
adelphia, where  their  skins  were  mounted,  and  I  believe  are  still  to  be 
seen.  I  forwarded  an  account  to  the  Academy  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  late  Dr.  Morton.  I  have  not  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  by  me,  but  I  believe  the  account  will  be  found 
in  the  volume  for  1846. 

The  Guineas  are  very  strong  in  their  attachments,  and  the  old  gobbler 
had  to  do  the  agreeable  to  his  wife  and  children  all  summer  whether  he 
would  or  no.  —  William  Kitk. 

We  have  at  the  Central  Park  a  pair  of  hybrid  fowls,  which  I  consider 
as  a  cross  between  the  common  and  Guinea  fowl.  They  are  large  boned; 
have  the  cackcl  but  not  the  horny  casque  and  wattles  of  the  Guinea  fowl. 
Instead  of  the  feathers  being  speckled  they  are  marked  with  fine  wavy 
lines.  Tegetmeier  says  the  hybrids  between  these  fowls  are  rare  but 
when  produced  are  perfectly  sterile,  being  incapable  of  reproduction  be- 
tween themselves  or  with  either  of  the  species  from  which  they  were 
derived.  —  William  A.  Conklin. 

In  answer  to  a  query  In  the  Natuualist  of  March,  I  would  say  that 

there  was  a  fowl  in  St.  Augustine  of  this  state,  that  was  a  cross  between 

•the  dun^-hill  fowl  and  Guinea  hen.    I  have  heard  of  two  other  instances, 

but  have  no  positive  proof,  except  In  this  one  instance. — C.  H.  Nauman. 

Hybuid  Rabbit.  —  On  the  13th  of  October  a  rabbit  was  shot  in  the 
woods  in  this  vicinity,  which  the  most  superficial  observers  readily  de- 
cide to  be  a  hybrid  between  our  common  wild  rabbit  and  tlie  English 
domesticated  species.  Both  are  common  here;  the  former  in  a  wild 
state,  the  latter  in  coops  and  pens,  from  which  they  often  escape  to  the 
acyacent  woods.  In  this  Individual  the  characters  of  the  two  are  so 
equally  blended  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  parentage.  It  is  well 
monnted  in  my  cabinet. — J.  P.  Kirkland. 

Turkey  Buzzard.  —  Can  a  Turkey  Buzzard  be  deceived  by  his  sense  of 
smell?  I  have  noticed  several  instances  in  which  skunks  have  been  eaten 
by  buzzards  within  a  few  hours  after  they  were  killed ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
creature  had  given  out  a  great  amount  of  ills  odor;  tliosc  which  were 
odorless  being  allowed  to  lie  as  long  as  other  animals.  Did  the  buzzards 
mistake  the  skunk's  scent  for  putrefaction?  —  J.  L.  B.,  Cvloray  Md, 

Double  Headed  Snakes.  —  Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  in  my 
possession  two  specimens  of  doubled  headed  Snakes.  One  was  accident- 
ally lost,  the  other  Is  before  me,  preserved  in  alcohol.  The  latter  lived 
some  weeks  after  It  was  captured  and  would  sustain  Itself  on  flies  which 
it  seized  with  one  of  its  mouths ;  the  other  seemed  always  to  be  passive 
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and  of  no  use.     Both  specimens  were  the  j'oung  of  oar  Water  Snikc« 
Reghut  leberis  of  B.  and  G.  —  W.  Kiukland. 

Kkpuoditci'ions  of  Limbs.  —  M.  Phileppeaux  has  proved  for  flflb  what 
he  had  already  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  newtSf  viz, :  that  when  ibe 
limb  is  removed  below  the  scapula  or  Ilium  it  is  reproduced.  Bat 
when  the  scapula  or  ilium  is  removed  no  reproduction  takes  place.  ~ 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 

Does  the  Puaiuib  Dog  Require  any  Water?  — The  following  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  question.  October  26th,  1869,  I  received  two 
prairie  dogs  from  Cheyenne.  The  dogs  were  kept  in  my  laboratory  under 
my  own  eye,  and  I  am  sure  have  drank  no  water  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  nearly  six  months.  March  11th  and  April  Sd  I  placed  a  dish  of 
water  before  them.  Each  time  they  merely  smelt  of  it,  and  turned  away 
without  drinking  a  drop.  They  were  fed  on  nuts,  corn,  apples,  cabbage 
leaves,  celery  tops,  etc.  During  the  months  of  December,  January  and 
February,  they  were  taking  their  winter  nap,  and  of  coarse  ate  nothing. 
B.  C.  JiLLSON,  M.  D.,  Pitlshurghy  Pa. 

An  Albino  Tukkky  Buzzard  {Cathartes  aura  Illig)  was  shot  near 
here  about  a  month  since,  and  a  white  black  duck  {Anas  obacura  Gm.), 
was  seen  a  few  days  ago.  —  Charles  H.  Nauman,  Smyrnat  Fla. 

Albino  Snow  Bird.  —  November  16th  last,  I  shot  an  albino  snow  bird, 
Niplecea  hyemnlis.    The  bird  was  with  a  flock  of  its  species,  and  attracted 
my  attention  by  its  singular  whiteness.     It  is  a  mule,  and  possessed  no 
peculiarity  that  I  have  discovered  except  its  plumage,  which  was  chiefly. 
snow-white.  —  William  P.  Alcott,  North  Gi'eenvcichf  Conn. 

Albino  Rats.  —  Colonics  of  albino  rats  are  becoming  quite  common 
in  the  city  of  Cleaveland  and  its  suburbs.  I  have  a  live  (specimen  caged, 
which  if  freed  from  its  odor,  would  form  an  interesting  pet.  Its  fur  and 
hair  are  pure  white,  and  its  eyes  pink  colored.  No  squirrel  could  be 
more  active  and  playful.  Much  of  its  time  is  spent  in  washing  its  face 
and  smoothing  down  its  coat  of  hair  and  fur. 

The  Little  Stripkd  Skunk  in  Central  Iowa. — An  animal  of  this 
beautiful  species  was  killed  in  this  town  (Grinnell,  lowu),  Febm.iry  12th, 
and  brought  to  nie  to  be  stuffed  for  the  College  cabinet.  It  has  been 
cousidered  a  Texas  and  California  species,  but  1  am  informed  by  Profes- 
sor Baird  that  it  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  Neosho  Falls*,  Kansas; 
also  that  he  regards  the  markings  as  distinctive  of  the  species.  My 
specimen  is  not  much  larger  than  a  Western  Fox  Squirrel.  It  lias  all  the 
characters  of  Mephitis  bicolor  Gray,  as  described  in  Baird's  ** General 
Report." — H.  W.  Parker,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  Ruby  Crowned  Kinglet.  —  In  regard  to  the  query  of  Mr.  AII«d 
about  the  ruby  crowned  kinglet,  I  would  say  that  I  obtained  ten  or  twelve 
specimens  in  May  and  June  on  the  Yukon  River,  Alaska,  all  of  which  had 
the  red  crown,  and  proved  on  examination  to  be  males.    I  never  saw  a 
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fismale  of  this  species  in  that  region,  and  noted  the  fact  as  remarkable  at 
the  time. 

I  notice  among  the  notes  in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  ducks,  the 
statement  that  the  mallard  pintail  and  black  duck  do  not  dive  for  their 
food.  My  own  observatious  do  not  entirely  confirm  this  theory.  The 
black  duck  is  most  common  on  the  lagoons  iu  the  low  ground  of  the 
Yukon  marsheSf  and.  with  others,  leeds  principally  on  the  roots  of  the 
EquisetaSj  which  iu  the  spring  are  under  water  from  six  Indies  to  two 
feet,  until  the  river  falls  and  leaves  them  dry,  or  nearly  so.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  seen  them  dive  often,  but  I  have  certainly  done  so  on  one  or 
two  occasions.  This  species  was  not  found  on  the  sea-coasts  of  that 
region. 

The  pintail  is  very  common  on  both  coast  and  river,  and  I  have  seen 
them  dive  apparently  for  food,  hundreds  of  times.  Indeed,  they  are  ex- 
tremely expert  at  it,  and  are  only  excelled  by  the  true  sea  ducks,  such  as 
the  old  squaw.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  mallard,  which  is  more  common 
on  the  deeper  lagoons  and  on  the  coasts,  than  on  the  shallows  by  the 
river,  according  to  my  observations.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that 
their  habits  may  vary  somewhat  in  different  localities.  —  W.  II.  Dall. 

The  Marsu  Hakrier.  —  About  all  our  meadows  and  wherever  mice  are 
Dumerons  this  beautiful  species  is  very  abundant.  During  the  past  and 
present  month  we  have  seen,  we  believe,  at  least  a  hundred  of  them,  all 
females.  Where  are  the  pale  blue  gray  male  birds?  We  have  yet  to  see 
the  first  specimen  this  year.  We  have  never  seen  a  dozen  in  as  many 
years.  Is  this  absence  of  male  harriers  as  noticeable  elsewhere?  Have 
others  called  attention  to  It?  This  species.  Circus  Hudsoniusy  nidiflcates 
in  this  state,  yet  even  In  the  neighborhoods  of  the  nests,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  the  male  bird.  We  have  noticed  this  hawk  lately  engaged 
iu  tearing  open  the  ridges  formed  by  the  burrowing  of  the  mole  (Scalops 
aquaticus),  and  once  saw  the  bird  overtake  and  kill  the  beast,  but  It  would 
or  did  not  devour  it.  Will  any  hawk  eat  so  offensively  smelling  an  animal 
as  th\s Scalops  Is?  — Charles  C.  Aijuott,  M.D. 

Night  Herons.  —  During  the  past  four  months  a  yard  within  city  lim- 
its. In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  bordering  on  the  river,  and  having  considerable 
left  it  of  undisturbed  nature,  has  presented  a  feature  of  Interest,  In  the 
daily  presence  of  a  male,  female  and  three  young  night  herons  {Nycti- 
ardea  Gardeni).  This  bird  is  common  with  us  during  the  summer,  but  not 
about  the  usual  thorougl. fares,  or  even  by-ways  of  the  people.  They 
breed  in  unfrequented  swampy  localities  exclusively,  when  with  us. 
Stragglers  are  occasionally  met  with  about  springs  In  mid-winter,  but 
never  before,  as  in  this  case,  in  town.  The  little  colony  mentioned  re- 
main during  the  day  in  the  large  pines  in  the  yard,  seldom  moving  about 
ontll  snndown,  when  they  visit  the  little  pond,  and  spring  brook  in  the 
grounds,  which,  Id  consequence  of  the  mild  winter,  have  remained  com- 
paratively warm,  and  the  vegetation  about  them  green.    In  this  pond  the 
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ft*ogs  have  been  as  active  and  abundant  as  during  the  saminer,  which  IM 
we  suppose  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  continued  presence  of  tht 
herons.  On  these  frogs  and  the  many  gold-fish,  these  birds  have  sob- 
sisted  dally  since  early  in  November.  Occasionally  they  have  visited  the 
river  shore,  but  not  from  the  river  have  they  apparently  secured  any  Im- 
portant quantity  of  food.  These  five  birds  are  probably  a  family  raised 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  must  have  remained  together  daring  the  early 
autumn,  which  is  an  unusual  proceeding.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  watch 
their  farther  movements  to  see  if,  during  the  coming  summer,  they  will 
be  as  indifferent  to  tlie  proximity  of  man,  and  if  next  winter  they  will 
also  remain  in  a  yard  in  town.  —  Dr.  Chakles  C.  Abbott. 

Song  of  tue  Song-spariiow.  —  Throughout  the  winter,  and  at  thb 
time  (April  11th),  we  are  having  with  us  a  great  abundance  of  sparrows, 
especially  the  one  above  mentioned  (Melospiza  melodia).  While  their 
numbers  have  been  generally  noticed  and  commented  upon,  there  has 
been  one  other  feature  connected  with  them,  that  to  an  ornithologist  Is 
interesting  and  equally  noticeable,  i.  e.  a  marked  change  of  notes  or  M>og. 
In  fact,  this  change  induced  me  to  think,  at  first,  that  the  new  notes  were 
those  of  another  bird ;  but  a  carefiil  examination  has  shown  the  birds  of 
the  new  and  old  song,  to  be  one  and  the  same.  We  have  se^n  as  well  at 
heard  the  same  bird  warble  first  the  old  time  song  and  follow  iium**di- 
ately  with  the  new  notes.  Giving,  as  the  best  illustration  of  their  old 
song,  PreS'preS'pres — Pres-hy-teee-rian ;  we  can  best  show  the  variation 
by  describing  the  new  as  Fee-o^  JVe-o,  twit-ta,  tunt-ta,  twit-ta,  fee  I  Hear- 
ing these  notes,  at  first,  in  the  one  locality  (Trenton,  N.  J.),  we  thought 
possibly  they  might  have  been  uttered  by  but  one  Individual;  but  ^lnce, 
we  have  shown  this  not  to  be  the  case,  by  finding  the  same  variations  of 
song,  in  various  and  widely  separated  localities.  Is  such  a  change  of 
notes  a  common  occurrence.  In  a  species  having  so  uniform  a  song  as 
this  species  Is  known  or  supposed  to  have?  —  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geological  Explorations.  —  Professor  C.  F.  Hartt  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, with  his  associate,  Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss,  and  nine  a.Hsist.«int«. 
sailed  June  23  for  Brazil,  to  study  the  geology  of  north-eastern  Brazil  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Amazon.  Another  aim  of  the  expedition  is  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  from  Para  down  to  Pcrnambuco,  and  Investigate  the  coral 
reefs  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

About  the  same  date  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College  led  an  ex- 
pedition, composed  of  students  and  recent  graduates,  to  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains,  where  he  will  spend  several  months  and  collect  the  vertebrate  fossils 
of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  The  party  will  then  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  visit  some  of  the  principal  geological  localities  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  after  which  they  will  return  through  Colorado  and  Kansas,  reach- 
ing New  Haven  probably  In  November. 
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BbotuRjItion  of  tub  Disotui^num.  —  I  encloRC  an  uiitliDO  reatonitloD 
of  the  Diuoibcrium,  Cliat  I  fouuil  lately  among  ihti  Si.  Petersburg  Tran»- 
a£lloD9,  prestutlng  the  latest  lilcaa  ot  Or.  Brandt  In  regarj  to  thut 
animal.  —  S-  F.  Baiod. 


MICROSCOPY. 
DRTELoraENT  OF  Gas  IX  PROTOPLASM.  —  Dr.  Th.  EngL'lmnnn  baa  ob- 
serre<l  In  Arcella,  n  minute  protozoon  like  an  Amaha  tvlth  a  slu'll,  a  peri- 
odical development  of  gaa.  Dr.  KngclmnDn  mnde  Ills  observatUuis  on 
specimens  conQiicd  In  a  gas  chamber,  and  describes  minutely  liow  iiradu- 
ally  Id  the  protoplasmic  hyaline  substance  of  the  anlnialeiilo,  blacit  points 
arise,  which  as  gradually  coalesce,  forming  a  distinct  oir  bnbble.  This 
{fas  can  after  a  time  be  absorbeil  again,  and  reasons  are  given  Tor  bellcv- 
lug  that  a  sort  of  volition  Is  exercised  by  the  ArcelliK  lu  Hie  s 
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absorption  of  the  gas  which  they  use  in  the  manner  of  a  float  or  air* 
bladder.  The  air-bubbles  are  not  connected  with  the  contractile  vacaoles, 
or  with  the  nuclei.  The  air-bubbles  it  is  Important  to  observe,  do  not 
occur  in  the  non-granular  protoplasm  of  the  pseudopodia,  bot  In  the 
granular  substance,  and  arc  not  spherical  but  of  an  irregular  form,  which 
as  Dr.  £ngelmann  observes,  proves  that  the  protoplasm  is  not  in  the  con- 
dition of  aggregation  of  a  fluid.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  gaa 
thus  so  remarlcably  developed  by  the  Arcelloe  was  not  determined,  nor  the 
mechanism  (if  any  exist)  of  the  formation  and  di8app«*arauce  of  the  air- 
bubbles.  The  discovery  Is  of  Importance  ft-om  two  points  of  view:  in  the 
flrst  place,  for  the  development  of  gus  in  protopla.^m  as  a  physiological 
phenomenon;  in  the  second  place,  for  the  supposed  voluntary  nature  of 
this  development,  of  which  this  exceedingly  simple  organism  makes  OM 
for  the  purpose  of  locomotion. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Lakgkst  Infusouium  Known.  —  In  the  '^Institut**  of  the  24tb  of 
January  Is  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Gregarlnad®,  which  are  well  known 
to  represent  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  consisting  of  a  uo- 
cleated  cell,  which  under  certain  conditions  Invests  itself  with  a  traot- 
parent  membrane,  becoming,  as  it  is  termed,  incysted.  The  nocli:aa 
disappears  and  the  substance  of  the  body  then  breaks  up  Into  innumerable 
sporosperms,  navicellae,  or  elongated  minute  corpuscles,  which,  being  set 
free  by  the  bursting  of  the  enclosing  capsule,  become  distributed  In  the 
various  organs  of  many  animals.  A  well-marked  form  is  found  iu  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  common  beetle.  M.  Edouard  v.  Beueden  hat 
lately  discovered  a  remarkable  form,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name 
Gregarina  gigantea,  in  the  Intestine  of  the  lobster.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  MM.  Gluge  and  Schwann  of  the  Academic  Koyule  de  Belgique  for  ex- 
amination, and  they  report  that  its  length  Is  no  less  than  IC  mm.,  and  its 
breadth  15  mm.,  or  nciuiy  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  It  presents,  In  the  mem- 
brane which  forms  its  wall,  a  contractile  layer,  to  which  M.  Beneden  had 
previously  culled  attention  In  other  species.  The  interior  of  the  animal 
Is  occupied  by  a  viscous  liquid  containing  granular  particles,  with  a  uo- 
cleus  and  nucleolus.  This  last  exhibits  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  At 
flrst  It  Is  single,  but  In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  nucleus  appears 
to  be  flllcd  with  a  large  number  of  small  refractUe  corpuscles,  which  are 
so  many  nucleoli.  Some  of  them  then  augment  considerably  In  size, 
whilst  the  primary  nucleolus  gradually  disappears.  With  the  exception 
of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  birds,  and  some  other  animals,  the  Gregarinm 
gigantea  constitutes  the  largest  known  cell.  —  27«e  Ac<idemi/. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Aboriginal  Rklic  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  —  In  the  "Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,"  and  in  local 
papers,  we  have  frequently  called  attention  to  various  large  deposits  of 
arrowheads,  axes,  etc.,  and  to  interesting  Isolated  specimens  of  cori- 
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ooMy  shaped  relics,  found  in  and  near  this  city.  We  now  call  attention 
to  the  relic  figured  here  as  one  that  is  unique,  at  least  so  far  as  New  Jer- 
sey Is  concerned.  About  four  and  a  half  incites  long  it  is  very  accu- 
rately sloped  to  the  baclc,  whicli  is  a  flat  ridge,  uniformly  one-thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  in  width,  from  the  neck  to  the  posterior  end,  wliich 
curving  upward,  is  about  double  that  tliiclcness  on  the  edge.  T\w  head 
of  the  stone  is  oval,  accurately  cut,  with  a  width  in  the  centre  of  three- 
Hlxteenths  of  an  inch.     The  knob-like  protuberances,  stand  out  from  the 

head    one-third    of    an  Fi^.  8"». 

inch,  and  have  a  narrow 

neck,  about  one-half  the 

width  of  the  head  of  the 

protuberance,    as    seen 

in  the  Illustration  (Fig. 

85)..  The  bottom,  as  the 

drawing  shows,  is  flat. 

At  either  end  is  a  hole  drilled ;  in  the  front  the  hole  is  about  a  qnartei 

of  an  inch  from  the  end  and  drilled  obliquely,  until  it  meets  the  drilling 

firom  the  neck,  which  is  bored  at  a  similar  angle  to  the  neck,  as  the 

under  one  is  to  the  base.    The  holes  at  the  posterior  end  are  similarly 

bored.     The  material  is  hornblend. 

If  the  stone  is  meant  for  a  representation  of  some  animnl  the  holes 
wonld  seem  to  be  intended  for  the  insertion  of  legs ;  but  probably  were 
used  to  insert  a  string  or  sinew,  that  the  figure  might  be  carried  about 
the  neck.  We  have  never  seen  any  large  collection  of  these  *' Indian" 
relics,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  common  form  elsewhere  or  not, 
but,  as  we  previously  stated,  it  is  novel  to  New  Jersey.  It  wns  ploughed 
np  near  the  city,  in  a  neighborhood  where  only  axes  and  arrow  points  are 
to  be  met  witli,  and  those  not  abundantly.  —  Charles  C.  Annorr,  M.D. 

Ouicsrx  OF  THR  Tasmanians.  —  Mr.  Bonwick,  In  a  recent  paper  **  On  the 
Origin  of  the  Tasmanians,  geologically  considered,"  states  that  the  Tasma- 
nians  have  now  become  almost  extinct,  an  old  woman  being  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  race.  They  were  related  in  manners  and  in  general  pJnjsique 
to  the  neighboring  Australians,  but  were  allied  by  black  skin  and  woolly 
liair  to  the  distant  Africans,  while  they  were  assimilated  by  resemblance 
of  language,  customs,  and  habits  of  thought,  to  many  races  scattered 
over  vast  areas.  The  author  seeks  to  explain  this  relation  by  con- 
strocting  an  ideal  southern  continent,  whence  all  the  dark-colored  races 
surrounding  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extending  into  the  Pacific  and  south- 
ern oceans  may  have  radiated.  He  regards  the  Tasmanian  as  probably 
older  than  the  Australian.  Dr.  Hooker,  whose  authority  had  frequently 
been  quoted  in  the  paper,  pointed  out  the  similarity  and  diffc'rences  that 
obtain  between  the  floras  of  Australia.  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  etc.  It  has  recently  been  found  that  the  flora  of  tlie  Howe  Islands 
Is  very  unlike  that  of  Australia,  although  so  near  to  the  coast.  He  pro- 
tested, however,  against  the  Inference  that  the  line  of  migration  followed 
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bj  plants  is  necessarily  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  higher  aDlmals. 
The  president  alluded  to  the  great  difference  between  the  Aastnllan  and 
Tasmanian,  especially  in  the  character  of  the  hair;  and  he  regarded  It  m 
physically  impossible  that  the  Tasmanian  could  have  come  firom  Aaa- 
trnlia.  He  suggested  that  an  interrupted  communication  by  m  chain  of 
islands  may  have  extended  from  New  Caledonia  to  Tasmania,  sirallar  to 
that  which  now  connects  New  Caledonia  with  New  Guinea;  and  that 
by  this  means  a  low  negrito  type  may  have  spread  eastward  over  thl9 
area.  —  Scientific  Opinion. 

Stone  Images  on  Easter  Island.  —  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Palmer,  R.  N.,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Easter  Island  in  H.M.S.  Topax.  Dar- 
ing the  visit  the  singular  colossal  stone  images  which  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  Captain  Cook  and  the  earlier  voyagers  were  accurately 
observed  and  measured,  and  a  specimen  of  them  brought  away  to  depo«it 
in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Palmer  described  the  topography  of  this 
remote  island  in  the  South  Paciflc.  It  is  only  twelve  miles  in  length  by 
four  in  width,  and  lies  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  far  away  from  other  islands, 
at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  coast  of  Soath  America, 
and  one  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  Polynesian  islands  to  the  weaL 
The  Island  is  entirely  a  volcanic  formation,  and  presents  namerooa 
extinct  craters,  one  of  which  yields  the  gray  lava  of  which  all  the  stone 
images  are  made,  and  another  the  red  tufa  from  which  are  carved  the 
crowns  or  hats  that  formerly  rested  on  their  heads.  The  present  Inhab- 
itants are  only  nine  hundred  in  number  —  a  good-looking,  pleasant-tem- 
pered, set  of  people.  They  belong  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  have  a 
tradition  of  their  immigrating  from  Opara  at  no  very  distant  period.  The 
Interest  attaching  to  the  Island  was  an  ethnological  one,  and  concerned 
the  race  who  sculptured  the  vast  quantity  of  stone  images  now  existing 
in  situ  on  stone  platforms  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  or  inside  lanre 
stone  chambers  or  houses.  The  platforms,  chambers,  sculptores,  and 
mural  paintings  were  described  by  the  author  with  minuteness,  bnt  he 
did  not  propound  any  theory  as  to  their  origin.  He  stated  that  the  inhab- 
itants knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  they  were  undoubtedly  of  great 
antiquity,  and  that  it  was  probable  they  were  executed  by  a  race  who  had 
long  since  passed  away. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Markham  mentioned  the  fiict  of 
similar  images  having  been  found  by  the  early  Spanish  invaders  in  the 
cities  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Sonth  Peru,  and  belonging  to  the 
Aymara  nation.  There  existed,  however,  this  difference  —  that  the 
Aymara  images  were  profusely  sculptured.  Recently  a  stone  platfbm 
had  been  found  in  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  one  thonsand  miles  to  the 
west  of  Easter  Island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  deposit  of  guano,  and  he 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  these  were  all  relics  of  a  very  ancient  peo- 
ple who  slowly  migrated  across  the  Pacific  firom  west  to  east.  Mr. 
Franks  gave  In  detail  his  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  ancient  remains 
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Id  Easter  Island  truly  belonged  to  an  earlier  population  of  the  same  Poly- 
nesian race  who  now  inhabit  the  island.  Sir  George  Gray  also  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  spoke  of  the  habit  of  carving  images  as  being  a 
pecoliarity  of  Polynesians,  including  the  Maories,  and  that  in  a  place 
where  wood  (the  usual  material)  was  very  scarce,  as  it  is  In  Easter 
Island,  it  was  natural  that  stone  should  be  substituted.  Mr.  Palmer  gave 
some  fartlier  details  of  the  amiability  and  good  conduct  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  much  improved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  P.  P.  Blyth  also  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  the  pres- 
ident, in  summing  up,  mentioned  the  soft  nature  of  the  volcanic  rock  of 
which  the  images  were  made  as  supporting  Sir  George  Gray*s  explana- 
tion. —  Scientific  Opinion. 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  —  The 
meeting  of  the  Association  fo'r  1870  will  be  held  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  beginning 
on  Wednesday,  August  17th,  having  been  postponed  by  the  Standing 
Committee  from  the  3d,  at  the  request  of  the  Local  Committee.  We  be- 
lieve from  the  general  expressions  last  year  at  Salem  that  this  next 
meeting  will  be  largely  attended  and  will  prove  a  most  Interesting  one. 
The  Local  Committee  Is  evidently  doing  all  It  can  to  make  the  meeting  a 
success;  and  judging  from  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
Committee,  its  large  size,  and  careftil  division  Into  sub-committees  on 
Receptions,  Finance,  Lodgings,  Excursions,  Rooms,  Invitations,  Printing 
and  Railroads,  we  feel  confident  that  the  Association  will  be  most  cor- 
dially received  and  taken  care  of  during  the  session. 

We  trust  that  the  subsections  of  Arrhceology  and  Ethnology,  and  of 
Min'oscopy,  organized  at  the  Salem  meeting,  will  be  reorganized  with  a 
large  attendance  In  these  Interesting  departments. 

The  following  are  the  Officers  of  the  Meeting:  —  William  Chauvenet, 
St.  Louis,  President;  T.  S.  Hunt,  Montreal,  Vice- Preftident ;  Joseph  Lov- 
ering,  Cambridge,  Permanent  Secretary;  C.  F.  Ilartt,  Ithaca,  General 
Secretary;  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Philadelphia,  Treasurer. 

Standing  Committee, — William  Chauvenet,  T.  S.  Hunt,  Joseph  Lovering, 
C.  F.  Ilartt,  J.  W.  Foster,  O.  N.  Rood,  O.  C.  Marsh,  A.  L.  Elwyn. 

Local  Committee. — John  A.  Grlswold,  Chairman;  George  C.  Burdett, 
First  Vice- Chairman  ;  P.  V.  Hagner,  Second  Vice- Chairman ;  Benjamin  H. 
Hall,  General  Secretary;  H.  B.  Nason,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Adam  R. 
Smith,  Treasurerj  and  seventy-seven  others. 
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C.  J.  C.  The  plant  foand  in  flower  Jane  21.  on  Mount  Monadnok.  is  the  Arenaria 
Gramiandioa.  It  \»  abundant  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  and  we  have  found 
It  common  at  Hopedale,  Labrador,  where  it  grows  near  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 
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DfKcripHoHM  of  yett  Corah.    By  A.  E.  Verrlll.    [From  Am.  Jour.  8ci.  »nd  ArU.    Vaj,  M«t.] 

Rfviftr*  of  Report  on  /nrertehrata  of  3ias$achusett»^  and  of  Molluican  Pauna  ^f  Jf<nr  timttm. 
Bjr  A   E.  Vcrrill.    [From  Am.  Jour.  Scl.  Artii.    May,  I87U.J 

Vnlfdirlory  AdJrru,  Jrfernon  Medical  College.    Hv  J.  A.  Mrljcs  M.  T>.    I' lilladelplila.  W9. 

Ue.ber  die  Slikroskope  Soi'damerikof.  von  Ur.  H.  IIaK«n.    ruiuph.,  Hvu.    1870. 

The  Kiet'itinn  of  Hountain*.    By  C  H.  IillrhC4>ck.    8vo,  pMniph.    April,  InTo. 

Tidtiikrt/t/or  I'oputirre  Frenmtilliiiger  af  yaturtidentkaben.    1K70.    K>»li4'uliaTn. 

American  Kntomoh»ji*t  nnd  HotaniM.    Vol.11.    Nt»s.  7-H.    May,  June,  1m7U. 

Sew  York  Slate  lAhrary.    Flftv-wcoiid  Annual  Koport  of  Tru-tUn-a. 

Peabody  ln*tttute.    Ki^iitci-ntli  Annual  lt('iH>rt  of  Tru>t«Tf..    I'ralHMly,  IWO. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Science*.    No.  118.    April.  Ih70.    [<juartMly,  f-Vno.)     Plillad. 

Votmot.    Fnim  JjinuHry  1  to  Jnnt»"i.*>,  1870.    l*arl<«.    [Wri-kly.J 

Monthty  Report  of  department  of  Ai/ricutture.    .March.  May.  1H70. 

Annual  Report  of  Sec  y  Mt$*$arhuseltit  Hoard  of  Agriculture  for  liiti).    1  vol.  Hti».    BoatoB,  WW. 

American  Journal  of  Vf>ncholo*fy.    Vol.  v.     Part  4.    PlilladHplila.     [f  l"  »  }i-.ir.j 

Firnt  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Museum  of  Satut  al  Jiirtoty.   Jajjuary.  Ii*7u.    Xt-w  Yort. 

.Vote*  on  frcAh-irater  Fi*hes  of  .Yew  Jerrey.  By  CC  AlilHitl,  31.  D.  [From  Anicncan  Nal- 
urall.sl.    April.  IKTO.J 

liullettn  of  the  T"rrey  Botanical  Clnb.    Nos.  4-<l.    April,  June. 

Howdoin 'Scientific  Reriew.    Noj*.  7-11.    May,  July.    Bnin^wick,  Maine,    ff 2  a  Trar.} 

Address  to  XcwVork  State  A'lriculturnl  Society  ^  on  the  Rational  and  Jrrati^uai  Treatment^ 
Animals.    Kv  TrofcHsor  James  I^hw.    8vii,  pampli.    Albany.  Ih70. 

Memorial  of  Henjamin  P.  Johnson.    By  M.  K.  Patrick.  N.  V.  A jrrlc.  Society.   8v<».  painpii.  l»0». 

Memorial  of  J/erman  Ten  Eyck  Foster.    By  A.  B.  <'onarer.    N.  V.  Airrlc.  .S4>c.    hvo.    UfiO. 

Correspondent-Rlatt  des  Zoologisch-mineralogischen  Vereines  in  Hegensburg.    Iti^a*.    h\*». 

Sitxunusltericlite  der  k(ruigl.  bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissencfunflen  tu  Munchrn.  Kt«».  Vol.  I. 
1K«»,  an.l  parts*  1,  2,  »,  of  Vol.  11,  18BU. 

Proceeding*  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.    Vol.  vl.    18fi8-9. 

Transactions'of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society,    hvo.     Vol.1.    lWi8>70. 

Bulletin  de  r/nstitut  Sational  Generois.  VoU.  f-lll,  I8.M-6;  Vol.  vl,  1807;  Vol,  U,  1»1 :  V*!. 
xl,  18<>4;  two  parts  of  Vol.  xll,  ISM -6;  Vols.  xill-XT,  1865- U»,  and  Vol.  xvl,  pp.  1-2B.  IMV. 
12  vols.    8vo.    Geneve. 

Orenigt  over  del  Kgl.danske  Videnskahernes  Selskabi  Fbrhandlingtr,  1MA3-69.  8vo.  Uvolt. 
and  h  part8.    KJubenhavn. 

Memoires  de  C  Institut  Mationai  Genevoii.    Tome  I  -12,  I8M-68;  W  voln,  4to.    Gen^Tr. 

Det  Konnelige  lJan*ke  Videufkabernes  Selskabs  Skrifter^  Femte^  Rmkke^  MuturvtdenskdM^  f 
Mathemnlnk  AfJelina.    Bhul.  I  -  vll.  IlW9  -f>K:  7  voln,  4to.    KJolienliavn. 

Experimentdle  og  tlteore.li*ke  Vndersogelser  over  Legemerne*  hrydningsforkold.  kt  L.  I^ir- 
en/..    4t«»,  pamph.    KJobenlmvn.     IWS). 

Om  AUidrintien  af  irrationale  Differentialer  til  Normalformen  for  det  elHptiskt  JnU^rmi  ^ 
forste  Art.    Af  Adolnli  Steen.    4to,  paniph.    KJi»tK-nl)avn.    18(*9. 

Thermocheniiske  I  ndersogelser  orer  Affinitetsforholdene  imellem  Syrer  og  Bmser  i  rtnWtf 
Oplosning.    Vcd  Julius  Tlir»msen.    4to,  pampli.    KJobeniiavn.    1869. 

Om  Integralionen  nf  IHfferentialligninger  der  fvre  til  Additionttheoremtr  for  trmn»rmd§ntf 
Funktioncr,    M  Adofph  Sleen.    4t4>,  nampli.    KJolx-'nliavn.    186SI. 

Additamenta  ad  hi%toriam  Ophiuridarum  Beskrirende  og  kritiske  Bidrag  til  Kundtkmk  •« 
Slangestjerueme.    At  C'ltr.  Fr.  Luiken.    4to,  pampli.    KJobeuliavu,  IHO). 

Denkfchrtft  avf  Carl  hiedr.  Phil,  ton  Marttus.    Von  C.  F.  MelMuer.    4to.    Manclien.  1««^. 

Vcber  die' Entiricklung  der  Agrikulturchemie.    Von  Au|ni(»t  VokcI.    4to.    Munclivii,  I**. 

Proceeding*  of  the  Ronton  Society  of  Xatural  History.    Vol.  xUl.    pp.  257-272. 

The  Chemical  Hi*tory  of  the  Sue  Days  of  Creation.  By  John  I*liin.  I2ni(>.  Cloth,  pp.  Vw 
New  York.    Ann  ricun  Ncwti  Company. 

Petite*  Snurellfs  Entomologiques.    Nos.  21,  24.    May,  June,  1K70.    Paris. 

The  Canadian  Entomologist.    Vol.2.    Nos.  6  and  7.    April  and  May,  187U.    Toronto. 

Le  Saturahfte  t'auttdian.    Vol.2.    Nos.  5-7.    April,  June,  1870.    Quebec. 

The  Chemist  and  Pruggist     April,  June,  1870.    j.,oiidou.    (Monthly,  7i.(Mi.  per  aonnni). 

The  Field.    April ;«» to  June  2.>  [Weeklvl.    London. 

Land  and  Mater.    .March  't  to  May  28  [Weekly].    London. 

Scieutifc  itpinion.    April  27  to  June  29  [Weekly].    London. 

yature.    April  21  l<)  June  l«.     London. 

Science' Go*»ip,    May,  Juiir^  July.    London. 
'  Bulletin  de  la  Socicie  Impertale  d*  Acclimatation.    vll.    Nos.  2-A.    F'*b.,  May.    Parte,  1871. 

Current  Numbers  of  the  fitUowlnjr  MaKa/ln«'S  and  PaiH>rs.  in  addition  to  lltoso  ackouwledfed  la 

?rec<'<liiitr  Numbers:— /<<»/•  Keeper's  Journal^  New  York:  Emiinettring  and  Mining  Journs^fkrm 
ork;  Good  Health.  Boston;  AVtf  England  Postal  Record.  lUx^lou;  Home  Monthfy,  KatMttle: 
Herald  of  Ih-nlth.  N«w  York:  Pariliim,  Salmi;  Gardeners  Monthly,  Philadelphia:  MenHeml 
Record,  Svw  York:  California  Farmer,  :^nu  FranelbCo;  Canada  /•\irmery  Tvrttntni  J^urwml^ 
Education.  Toronto;  I'nitersity  Journal  of  Medicine,  Philadi'lnhla;  AVf  Corenant^  OiSeafi  ; 
Canada  Health  Journal,  London,  Outario;  Technolopiat.  N«'W  York;  TVmAnrr'j  Orienimi  mm4 
Literary  Record,  Lond<»n;  American  Agriculturist,  N«'W  York:  Anurican  Farmer,  Ballteon-: 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry;  Ladies  Repository,  Boston ;  Missionary  Herald,  Bi'Mon;  Amtri' 
can  Literary  Gazette,  PhlladelpAia;  Af/ura/or,  \Vllllam>|M»rt;  Ruralist,  rinchiiiatl;  Cmttirttm- 
and  Country  Gentleman,  Albany;  Vl'ood^s  Household  Maaazine,  Newburgh;  Mirhigmn  Imtttrgiiy 
Medical  Journal,  Ann  ArlHtr;  Southern  Farmer, 'Slvwpma'.  //r>r7i>w/r«rtjt|.  New  York ;  C»m§rw 
gational  Rerietr.  CUlcnsn  and  Boston;  American  Bee  Joumal,^X ashlngton;  BuHetin  <tf  Smiiimmt 
'Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers^  Boston;  North' Western  Farmer^  iDdtanapoIu:  IV-VmIi 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  Boston:  American  Bibliopolist^  New  York:  Accountant  mnti  A49€ttisrr, 
Baltimore;  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia:  Our  Ihtmb  Animal*^  Boatua;  7W 
Temperance  Watchman,  Grlftln,  Ga.;  California  Medical  Oatette,  San  Fraiiet»eo;  C^Hfermm 
Teacher,  San  Francisco;  The  Grave  Culturist,  »t.  Louis;  Little  Corporml,  ChScaco;  Artkmi*» 
Home  Magazine^  Philadelphia;  Arthur's  Children's  Hour,  Phlladelpbl» 
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MUD-LOVING    FISHES. 

BY   CHAKLES  C.    ABBOTT,   M.U. 

Fig.  88. 


Mdch  is  lost  b)  those  who  essay  to  study  the  hahits  of 
fresh-water  fishes,  first,  by  ig^noring  uninviting  mud-holes, 
and  secoudly,  by  walking  carelessly  to  tho  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  seeing  nothing  at  lirst,  think  they  are  themselves 
unseen  by  anything  iiihubiting  the  wat«r.  Never  was  there 
a  greater  mistake  I  Nine  times  in  ten,  if  these  same  streams 
be  approached  cautiously,  and  yourself  concealed,  }-ou  [>eer 
carefully  into  the  water,  you  will  find  it  tenanted  by  many 
and  larger  fishes,  than  you  supposed  were  there.  Following 
out  this  plan,  wo  once  saw  and  captured  a  chub  (Semotilits 
rAolheus)  thirteen  inches  long,  in  a  narrow  brook  of  hut 
mx  inches  in  depth.  Tliia  fish,  when  the  bank  was  carelessly 
approached,  would  withdraw  to  a  deserted  nmskrat  burrow. 

After  standing  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  bank  of 
s  stream  that  has  been  openly  approached,  one  will  notice 

AiHR.  Kjittraust,  vol.  IV. 
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the  gradual  appearance  of  the  tishea  your  stuld 
startled  and  siftit  off;  but  returuing  under  »uch  uin 
they  are  xu)t  the  eame  tish  in  their  movemeuta ;  for  ullhno^ 
t/tey  may  appear  to  saim  about  /tarletalf/,  they  nevertlK-U-w 
are  watching  you,  and  fiiil  to  exhittit  many  of  their  iwculUr 
hiibits.  All  aqimrium,  even,  ia  which  fishes  beciiuio  taniff.  i^ 
best  watcbed  at  a  distance,  as  more  is  going  on  guueniUy, 
ttian  when  you  nru  near  by.  Fish  are  like  children,  fuller 
of  luiciehiet'  when  alone.  These  remitrks,  be  it  uuderstood, 
lipply  to  some  species — not  all.  What  we  design  comid- 
erhig  as  mud-loving  species  are  nine  in  number,  all  txunmon 
to  the  Dclawui-e  and  its  ti-ibuttirica,  at  and  near  TmOtmt 

Tig.  SI. 


EanMcaotbiu  uniinti 

New  Jeraey.  They  are  the  Spotted  Sini-dsh  (Enneacxnttita 
ffiittafus,'  the  Mud  Sun-tish  {AcaiUharcua pomotU),  the  Mud 
Minnow  {Melanura  Umi)t  Mud  Pike  (£sox porosiut).  Mullet 
{Moxostofiia  obloni/um).  Black  Sucker,  Calo^mus  (^Ih^ 
inyzon)  nigricans.  Mud  Cat-fish  {Amiuma  Deffittfi),  £d 
{Aiiffuilla  tenuimstria) ,  and  the  Lamprey  ( Petromi/wn  nij/rt- 
cans).  (We  consider  the  JchfJii/omyzon  appendix  aa  the 
young  of  the  last,  or  an  allied  I*elwiuyzon) . 

Spotted  Sun-tiah  {Enneacanthus  guUiUtts).    Wo  luivovury 

Iw  tlirtlicr  liurdoncd  witb  couOuing  syiioooiny.  Wo  Ibll"»  Coiw  (Jiinnul  AcbA.  !l* 
^V,  Phil..  Vnl.  tI.  |mrl  ^<.  |>,  £10,  Jiui-.  IDtU),  In  (hl«  pnper;  and  If  Autlitt  L'h— BW  «■ 
low  lu  Dtaugb  WIS  should  >do|>t  EUsm  with  re 
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carefully  searched  for  a  trait  characteristic  of  this  fish  as 
compared  with  E,  obesus^  and  have  uniformly  failed  to  do  so. 
The  habits  of  the  species  are  those  of  the  Centrarchidse  gen- 
erally, modified  in  so  far  as  being  merely  more  of  a  mud- 
loving  species.  So  purely  a  mud-dwelling  fish  are  they 
that  we  have  frequently  found  them  in  water  so  shallow,  that 
they  marked  the  mud  with  their  pectoral  fins  in  swimming ; 
preferring  such  shallow  water,  with  the  mud,  to  that  which 
was  deeper,  to  which  they  had  access,  because  it  was  over  a 
stony  bed.  In  winter  they  congregate  in  deep  water,  and 
unless  care  is  taken  to  dig  well  into  the  mud  they  will  not 
be  taken  in  the  ordinary  scoop-net.  We  found,  during  the 
past  winter,  in  one  instance,  that  a  large  number  had  appar- 
enily  scooped  out  a  basin  in  the  bottom  of  a  little  pond.  At 
any  rate,  closely  huddled  together,  in  a  small  space,  some- 
what deeper  than  the  surrounding  bed  of  the  pond,  was  a 
large  number.  Examination  of  several  showed  they  were 
then  taking  no  food.  The  stomach  of  each  specimen,  and 
the  whole  digestive  tract,  in  fact,  were  empty. 

The  main  interest  attaching  to  this  species,  at  least  to  us, 
is  the  fact  of  its  occupying  many  small,  sluggish  streams, 
similar  and  side  by  side  with  others  that  harbor,  though  less 
abundantly,  the  E.  obesus.  We  never  yet  have  found  them 
associated  in  small  streams,  in  the  tributaries  of  the  river ; 
yet,  in  liie  Delaware  itself  the  E,  obesus  is  occasionally,  and 
the  guUatus  frequently  found.  North-east  of  Trenton,  in  the 
Spar-kill,  a  creek  emptying  into  the  Hudson,  and  in  the 
streams  along  the  coast,  emptying  into  the  bays,  the  E. 
obesus  abounds ;  and  the  guUatiLS  has  not  been  found.  Along 
the  Delaware  both  are  found,  the  guttatus  more  abundantly. 
Professor  Cope  has  found  E,  guttatus  near  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  (verbal  communication)  has  not  found  it  about 
Philadelphia.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  Delaware,  at  Trenton 
— distance  thirty-seven  miles.  We  have  been  thus  particu- 
lar in  stating  its  habitat,  because  the  fact  of  its  not  associ- 
ating with  the  E.  obesus   is   a   mystery  we   cannot   explain. 
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except  in  tne  manner  following.  The  similarity  of  these  two 
Enneacantlii  is  so  marked ,  that  unless  living,  they  cao 
scarcely  be  distinguished ;  and  considering  the  abundance  of 
one  and  presence  of  the  other,  but  not  associated,  we  suggest 
that  the  E.  obesus  is  with  us,  not  of  its  own  choice,  but 
forcibly  brouglit  by  freshets  from  the  localities  where  it  is 
the  only  Eiineacanth  (New  York  State)  to  this,  the  proper 
territory  of  the  E.  guttatus.  Once  here  it  occupies  certain 
streams  from  wliich  it  has  driven  the  former  occupaut,  E. 
guUalus.  It  is  always  found  in  the  streams  having  unob- 
structed access  to  the  river.  If  this  be  a  true  explanation 
of  its  presence  does  it  not  confirm  its  claim  to  a  distinct 
specific  title?  In  the  ''Geology  of  New  Jersey**  we  con- 
founded the  two  species,  considering  Pomotis  guUatus  Mor- 
ris, a  synonym  of  Bryltus  obesus  Girard. 

On  the  16th  of  March  wo  found  females  of  the  Mud 
Minnow  (Melanura  limi)^  in  clear,  cold,  running  water. 
They  were  much  distended  with  large  masses  of  orange-col- 
ored eggs,  that  we  should  judge  were  nearly  "ripe.**  We 
have  watched  them  frequently  since  but  failed  to  find  them 
depositing  these  ova.  At  this  time,  April  19,  a  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  the  females  are  no  longer  gi*avid.  It  would  appear 
that  in  March  they  were  passing  up  stream,  or  brook,  to 
spawn,  but  appeared  to  be  unaccompanied  by  males. 

We  have  lately  found  that  this  fish,  when  groiiiTi,  feeds 
largely  upon  small  shells  {Physa  and  Lymncea).  We  hare 
seen  them  seize  the  animal,  crush  and  then  drop  the  shell, 
and  then,  by  nibbling  at  the  extruded  soft  parts,  finally  soc- 
ceed  in  devouring  all  but  the  shell.  Young  crawfish  are  also 
worried  to  death  by  this  cyprinodont,  which  at  first  bites  off 
the  larger  claws,  and  ultimately  succeeds  in  crushing  the 
whole  shell.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  themselves  ez^ 
posed  to  attacks  from  a  voracious  animal,  which  takes  advan- 
tage of  their  lying  buried  in  the  mud.  We  refer  to  the 
odoriferous  Cinostemoid  {Ozotheca  odorata).  This  tuitk 
appears  to  be  able  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  mod- 
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minnows  without  alarming  them ;  and  cautiously  approach- 
ing from  behind,  they  seize  the  head  of  the  fish  that  is 
scarcely  extruded  from  the  mud.  This  they  generally  com- 
pletely sever  from  the  body,  cast  aside,  and  then  draw  from 
the  mud  the  decapitated  body.  We  doubt  the  ability  of 
this  turtle  to  catch  a  mud-minnow  not  concealed  in  the  mud. 
When  lying  on  the  mud,  like  an  Etheostomoid,  their  move- 
ments are  veiy  rapid  when  disturbed. 

In  speaking  of  the  habits  of  certain  species  of  fishes  as 
•mud-loving,"  or  dwellers  in  and  upon  mud,  we  really  indi- 
cate merely  those  species  that  are  most  truly  nocturnal.  We 
judge  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  fish  are  nocturnal.  We 
have  often  noticed  that  fish  will  leap  from  an  aquarium,  if 
uncovered  during  the  night;  but  this  occurs  but  seldom 
during  the  day.  Fishing  with  a  line  has  always  been  more 
fruitful  with  us  at  night  than  fishing  during  the  day ;  even 
when  fishing  for  yellow  or  white  perch,  and  other  active  day 
fish.  Nets  set  over  night  entrap  a  greater  number,  and 
larger  specimens,  than  when  set  for  the  same  number  of 
hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

These  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  two  Cato- 
gtomoids  we  have  mentioned  above,  Moxostoma  oblongum 
and  Hylomyzon  nigricans.  Unless  quite  small,  less  than  six 
inches  in  length,  these  "suckers"  remain  quiet  throughout 
the  day ;  but  as  night  approaches  they  leave  the  shallow, 
muddier  portions  of  the  creeks,  and  swim  towards  and  into 
the  deeper  waters.  About  sunset  we  have  often  noticed 
them  coming  to  the  surface,  and  with  their  nostrils  above  the 
water,  they  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound,  and  leave  in  their 
wake  a  long  line  of  minute  bubbles.  When  attacked,  as 
they  frequently  are^at  this  time,  by  turtles,  they  give  a  very 
audible  grunt,  similar  to  that  of  our  chub  when  drawn  from 
the  water.  Both  of  these  "suckers"  are  occasionally  found, 
even  during  the  day,  in  running  water,  hunting  among  the 
stones  upon  the  bottom ;  but  still  water  and  soft  mud  are 
never  far  distant.    The  "suckers"  of  our  rivers  are  very 
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different  in  tJieir  likes  and  dislikes.  Coming  up  the  stream 
in  February  and  March,  the  large-scaled  species,  TereiiuhiM 
macrolepidotus^  and  the  common  Catostomns  Bostanienms^ 
seek  out  rapid  waters,  rocky  bottoms,  and  are  so  active  and 
fearless  during  the  day,  that  many  are  seen  and  killed  in  the 
shallow  waters  they  have  entered.  This  is  veiy  noticeably 
the  case  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  the  Assunpink  creek 
enters  the  Delaware.  The  "suckers"  come  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  dam  and  congregate  there  in  large  numbers.  Both  of 
these  species  bite  readily  at  a  hook;  but  the  ^^mullet**  and 
"black-sucker"  never  do  with  us. 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  devoid  of  interest  than  a 
mud-catfish  (Amiurtia  DeKayi)^  at  least  as  we  have  them 
here  in  New  Jersey.  Occasionally  one  of  unusual  size  is 
met  with  to  give  it  some  characteristic  worthy  of  attention. 
The  largest  specimen  we  have  ever  seen  weighed  five  pounds, 
thirteen  ounces.  The  greatest  width  of  the  head  was  five 
and  one  half  inches.  This  species  wallows  in  the  mud  in  the 
beds  of  streams  of  all  sizes ;  it  is  abundant  in  many  of  oor 
largest  creeks,  in  every  mill-pond,  and  in  average  aixed 
ditches  with  overhanging  banks,  this  "mud-lover**  frequently 
congregates  in  large  numbers.  It  is  a  little  curious  to  notice 
how  soon  matters  right  themselves,  as  to  the  distribution  of 
fishes,  after  a  freshet  has  subsided  which  had  obliterated  the 
previous  boundaries.  We  have  in  mind  now  an  extensive 
tract  of  meadow,  through  which  meanders  two  rapid  current 
creeks,  and  also  through  it  are  cut  innumerable  ditches. 
In  these  ditches  dwell  several  mud-loving  fish.  Of  coarse 
the  freshet  produces  considerable  of  a  "scatter**  amcmg 
them ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water  we  very  seldom 
find  mud  cat-fish  in  the  clear-water  creeps,  and  the  running 
water  species  caught  napping  in  the  ditches  very  promptly 
leave,  as  a  few  days  suffice  to  restore  to  each  locality  its 
characteristic  species. 

In  our  report  in  the  "Geology  of  New  Jersey,**  we  gave 
but  three  fresh-water  siluroids.    Since  then  we  have  had  our 
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attention  called  to  the  stone  cat-fish  (Nbturus  gyrinus) ,  from 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Warren  County,  New  Jersey.  Be- 
sides the  specimens  from  this  locality  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  we  have  seen  one  living  specimen 
in  an  aquarium,  taken  in  the  Assunpink  Creek  at  its  mouth. 
This  is  the  only  living  specimen  taken  in  New  Jersey  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  but  learn  that  it  is  common  in  some  of 
tlie  rocky  creeks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Eel  (Anguilla  tenuirostiis) ,  as  elsewhere  we  suppose, 
is  abundant  in  all  our  water  courses.  A  careful  examination 
of  specimens  from  various  localities,  and  comparison  of  re- 
ports of  local  fishermen,  tend  to  the  fact  (  ?)  that  the  largest 
eels  are  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  and  streams  directly  tribu- 
tary to  them ;  and  that  in  isolated  mill-ponds  far  distant  from 
the  main  water  courses,  they  are  not  so  large  or  numerous. 
We  do  not  admit  that  such  is  really  the  case,  but  it  does 
e^ppear  to  be  true.  The  experience  of  other  observers  would 
be  interesting  to  know ;  and  how  large  do  our  various  spe- 
cies of  Anguilla  grow,  as  found  in  fresh-water?  In  the 
Delaware  and  its  many  small  tributaries  we  find  the  Lamprey 
(^Petromyzon  nigricans)  very  abundant.  Although  occasion- 
ally found  sticking  to  the  sides  of  large  fish,  shad,  rock-fish, 
white-perch  and  chub,  they  do  not  appear  to  feed  upon  fish 
thus  exclusively.  We  have  frequently  found  a  large  quantity 
of  them  adhering  to  the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  other  drowned 
animals,  and  judge  that  they  subsist  upon  dead,  rather  than 
living  animal  matter.  In  an  aquarium  they  adhere  to  the 
glass  sides  and  remove  the  green  scum  very  effectually,  l)ut 
whether  they  devour  it  or  not  we  could  not  ascertain.  We 
have  known  the  Lampreys  to  suck  their  way  up  the  facing 
of  mill  dams  and  np  wander  far  up  from  the  river.  In  such 
cases  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  in  the  winter,  as  do 
eels  instead  of  following:  the  river  out  into  the  sea. 


VARIATIONS  IN  NATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

The  idea  that  art  has  made  most  of  the  variations  we  find 
in  gardens  is  far  removed  from  the  truth.  It  has  done 
much  to  prevent  a  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  species. 
Art  has  done  little  towards  making  variations ;  it  has  only 
helped  to  preserve  the  natural  evolutions  of  form  from  being 
crowded  out.  There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  wild  pliints 
but  will  furnish  numberless  variations,  if  we  only  look  for 
them.  To-day  I  examined  a  large  patch  of  ox-eye  daisies 
(^Chi^santhemum  leucanthemum) .  The  first  impression  is 
that  they  are  remarkably  uniform,  yet  there  were  some  with 
petals  as  long  only  as  the  width  of  the  disk ;  others  with 
petals  double  the  length.  In  some  the  petals  taper  to  a 
narrow  point;  in  others  they  are  tridentate  on  the  apex. 
Again,  some  flowers  have  petals  unifoi*mly  linear.  Others 
have  them  tapering  at  both  ends.  Some  have  recurved  and 
others  flat  petals.  In  one  plant  the  scales  of  the  involucre 
were  very  much  reflexed^  a  very  striking  diflference  from  the 
usually  closely  appressed  condition. 

I  have  frequently  found  that  these  very  common  things 
which  nobody  looks  at,  furnish  as  many  new  facts  to  aft 
enquiring  mind,  as  the  rare  species  which  every  one  loves  to 
see. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

ALLEGHANIES. 

BT  rROFRSSOR  B.   D.  COPE. 

/.   On  the  so-called  Alleghanian  Fauna  in  GreneraL     The 
terms  Canadian  and  Alleghanian,  have  been  applied  by  Pto* 
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feasors  Verrill  *  and  Agassiz  f  to  fuunal  associations  of  spe- 
cies of  animals,  characteristic  of  Canada  and  adjacent 
territory,  and  the  Middle  and  Eastern  United  States,  etc. 
The  former  author,  in  the  later  essay  quoted,  attempts  to 
define  these  faunae  in  a  more  or  less  precise  manner,  regard- 
ing the  southern  boundary  of  the  first  as  "coincident  with  a 
line  which  shall  indicate  a  mean  temperature  of  50^  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  second,  to  be  the 
lino  of  55°."  In  accordance  with  this  view  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Canadian  fauna,  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine,  extends  parallel  with  the 
coast  into  New  Brunswick,  and  returning  through  middle 
Maine  passes  south  of  Moosehead  Lake  and  the  White 
Mountains,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Green  Mountains 
to  the  south,  and  up  their  western  foot  to  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. From  near  Montreal  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and, 
passing  through  Lake  Ontario,  crosses  Michigan  from  St. 
Clair  to  Milwaukee,  nnd  rises  following  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  northwards.  The  Adirondack  Mountains  were 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  this  fauna,  surrounded,  like  an 
island,  by  the  Alleghanian. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Alleghanian  was  traced 
from  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  up  the  valley  of  the  James 
Kiver  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  southward  along  their 
base  to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  and  then  north  again 
along  their  western  slope  to  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  River. 
The  Southern,  or  Louisianian,  fauna  included  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Ohio  basin,  and  an  undetermined  extent  of  that 
of  the  Mississippi  north  of  the  latter.  The  boundary  line 
then  descended  to  the  south  to  the  west  of  that  river.  I 
may  suggest  here  that  the  most  northern  habitat  of  the  Siren 
lacertina  might  prove  to  be  near  the  northern  extreme  of  the 
boundary  in  question.     This  point,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 

*  Proceedings  Essex  Institute,  III.  138.    Proceedings  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hit- 
tory,  1806, 200. 

tKott  and  GUddon,  <'  Types  of  Mankind,"  18S3. 
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Alton,  Illinois,  from  which  place  I  haye  a  Bpecfmen  of  that 
species. 

My  object  at  present  is  to  show  that  the  region,  inclodiog 
the  crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity  in  Georgia,  possesses  a  fauna  in  many  respects  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  Alle- 
ghanian  fauna  as  defined  by  Verrill,  and  in  some  respects  as 
similar  to  the  Canadian.  My  conclusions  are  based  more  on 
observations  on  the  distribution  of  birds  than  on  animals  of 
other  classes,  as  were  also  th6se  of  Professor  Verrill.  They 
are  very  imperfect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  additional  ob-> 
servations  will  increase  the  weight  of  evidence  in  the  direc- 
tion here  pointed  out. 

Among  Mammalia  three  species  may  be  noticed,  namely: 
Sciurus  Hudsonius,  Oervus  CanadensiSy  Lynx  Ganadenms* 
The  first  named  species  is  characteristically  northern,  and 
little  known  in  the  southern  part  of  the  above  defined  All^ 
ghanian  fauna.  In  southern  and  eastern  Virginia  it  is  mi- 
known,  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  It  iS| 
however,  not  uncommon  on  the  summits  and  crests  of  the 
Alleghanies  in  both  the  former  states.  In  North  Carolina 
and  southern  Virginia  it  is  so  restricted  to  the  heights  as  not 
even  to  descend  into  the  mountain  vallevs.  I  resided  for 
nearly  two  months  at  the  Warm  Springs,  Madison  comity. 
North  Carolina,  and  in  Henderson  county,  in  the  same  state, 
at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  without  observing  a  single  individual;  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants are  well  acquainted  with  them  as  game  of  the  moon* 
tain  tops,  under  the  name  of  the  ** Mountain  Boomer,"  a 
name  they  bear  in  Virginia,  also.  This  distribution  and 
name  are  mentioned  by  Audubon  and  Bachman  in  their  great 
work. 

The  elk  is  recorded  by  Baird  as  having  left  remains,  during 
human  habitation,  in  West  Virginia.  Of  this  fact  I  was  also 
assured  when  in  the  same  region.  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Ashevilie, 
North  Carolina,  states  that  horns  of  the  elk  were  found  in 
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the  woods  on  the  Black  Mountains  at  that  southern  point, 
when  he  was  younger,  and  that  he  is  satisfied  that  its  range 
extended  nearly  to  South  Carolina  during  the  human  period. 
This  species  formerly  ranged  over  the  Alleghanian  fauna,  but 
is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  Canadian. 

Like  the  red  squirrel  the  Canada  Ijmx  extends  to  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Alleghany  ranges,  occupying  the 
highest  ground,  though  apparently  not  so  restricted  to  the 
elevations  as  the  first  named.  It  is  distinguished,  by  the 
name  catamount,  from  the  Lynx  rufus  which  is  called  wild 
cat,  and  is  well  known  to  the  hunters.  It  is  known  to  be  a 
northern  species,  being  unknown  in  the  wilds  of  the  lower 
country  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where  the  i.  rufiis 
takes  its  place.  What  its  southern  limit  is,  in  eastern  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain. 

In  Giles  County,  E.  Virginia,  at  an  elevation  of  five  thous- 
and feet,  I  observed  in  August,  1867,  the  following  species  of 
birds :  Junco  hyemalis^  Dendrceca  icterocephala,  D,  Black- 
bumicBj  D.  coerulescens^  D.  maculosa^  D»  virens^  Myiodiodes 
Canadensis y  M.  mitralus^  Parula  Americana j  Mniotilta  varia^ 
Setophaga  ruticilla.  From  the  season  at  which  these  were 
observed,  they  evidently  bred  in  the  locality  in  question. 
They  were  most  of  them  abundant. 

In  the  high  valley  of  Henderson  county,  and  on  the  Black, 
Bich,  and  other  mountains  in  southern  North  Carolina  in 
September,  1869, 1  observed  the  following :  Junco  hyemalis, 
Vireo  solitainus^  Dendrceca  coronata^  JD.  maculosa ,  JD.  virensy 
D.  ccerulescenSj  D.  Blackbu^micBy  Parula  Americana^  Mnio^ 
tilta  variay  Myiodiodes  mitratuSy  Setophaga  ruticilla.  These 
were  also  abundant,  and  no  doubt  bred  in  the  localities  in 
question. 

These  species  are  enumerated  as  especially  northern  forms. 
They  pass  Philadelphia  in  latitude  40°  in  early  spring  (April 
and  May),  on  their  way  to  northern  breeding  places. 
Barely  a  Setophaga  ruticilla  breeds  in  that  region,  but  the 
great  majority  accompany  the  northern  Dendroecas  and  the 
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Vi7*eo  solttarius.  Of  the  list,  Verrill  states  that  MniotiUa 
variay  Parula  Americana^  Dendroeca  virens^  D.  Blackbumice^ 
JD.  icterocephalaj  Myiodioctes  Canadensis^  Setophaga  rulicitta 
and  Vireo  solitariuSy  breed  at  Norway,  Maine,  at  the  north- 
eru  limit  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna.  Dendrosca  coranata  and 
Junco  hyemalis  migrate  still  farther  north  to  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Canadian  fauna,  to  breed :  JD.  maculosaj  not 
breeding  at  Norway,  may  have  similar  habits.  The  two 
former  birds  are  regarded  by  Verrill  as  true  types  of  the 
Canadian  fauna,  the  Junco  representing  in  part  Spizdla  so- 
cialis  of  the  Alleghanian,  and  the  D,  coronaia  the  2>.  pinus 
of  the  same. 

The  southern  localities  now  given  for  the  species  of  the  two 
lists,  I  have  not  found  recorded,  except  in  the  case  of  Junco 
hyemdliSy  which  according  to  Audubon  breeds  in  the  Vir- 
ginian Alleghanies.  The  species  mostly,  and  especially  the 
last  named,  are  confined  like  the  red  squirrel  to  the  most  ele- 
vated mountain  crests.  In  North  Carolina  these  range  from 
five  thousand  to  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  feet. 

It  is  also  evident  that  a  number  of  species  of  birds,  mostly 
wood-warblers  {Dendroeca  and  other  Tanagrtdce)  have  an 
east  and  west,  as  well  as  north  and  south  migration ;  passing 
to  and  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  instead  of  going  to 
the  New  England  States  and  Canada. 

Among  the  Batracbia  a  single  species  is  found  on  the 
high  peaks  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  its  faunal  relations 
are  similar  to  the  preceding.  This  is  a  species  of  Sala- 
mander, the  Desmognathus  ochrophceaj  which  is  common  in 
that  Canadian  island,  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  in  the 
Alleghanies  as  far  south  as  the  South  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  lower  country  of  New  England  and  New  York  it  ^appears 
not  to  be  known  to  naturalists,  though  it  may  occur  there, 
while  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  it  is  not  found.  Its  range 
extends  to  the  Georgian  Alleghanies,  as  a  specimen  similar 
to  those  from  the  Black  Mountains  was  sent  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  by  Dr.  Jones. 
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The  preceding  species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  batrachia, 
accompany  very  exactly  the  range  of  the  trout  (Salmo  /on- 
tindlis) .  This  well  known  fish  is  already  in  South-western 
yii*ginia,  confined  to  the  most  elevated  peaks  and  knobs, 
and  does  not  even  occur  in  the  streams  of  many  of  the 
mountain  valleys.  In  North  Carolina  its  distribution  is  quite 
similar.  I  took  it  in  the  headwaters  of  the  French  Broad, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  occurs  in  the  head  of  the  Catawba. 
Dr.  Hardy,  of  Asheville,  who  is  very  familiar  with  the 
Southern  Alleghany  Region,  assured  me  that  it  is  found  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  Chattahoochie  in  Georgia,  the  only 
example  of  its  occurrence  in  a  river  flowing  directly  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  Peck  of  Mossy  Creek,  Tennessee,  who  has  fished 
for  trout  in  most  of  the  Alleghany  streams,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  fish  does  not  occur  in  any  streams  in  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains. 

The  wood  frog  (liana  sylvatica)  also  occurs  on  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  but  what  the  southern  limit  of  its 
range  in  the  low  lands  is,  I  do  not  know. 

Of  the  eighteen  species  above  enumerated,  at  least  ten 
are  not  found  in  the  southern  half  or  more  of  the  Allegha- 
nian  fauna,  that  is,  are  not  known  as  residents  about  Phila- 
delphia, and  most  of  them  are  not  found  within  a  consid- 
erable distance  north  of  that  point.  Of  this  number  at  least 
two  belong  exclusively  to  the  Canadian  fauna,  while  of  the 
remaining  eight,  five  {Lynx  Canadensis^  Sciurus  SudsoniuSf* 
Cervus  Canadensis^  Setqphaga  ruticilla  and  Salmo  fonii'* 
nalis)^  are  absent  or  rare  in  the  low  countries  south  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  value  of  the  isothermal  of  65^  during  April,  May 
and  June,  as  a  boundary  of  faunaa  may  thus  be  questioned, 
though  it  is  probably  as  determinative  as  any  other  that 


*  A  fHend  long  resident  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va.  (on  the  Potomac),  informs  me  that  the 
lad  sqnirrel  does  not  occur  there.  Prof.  Baird  gives  in  the  8th  Vol.,  U.  S.  Pac.  B.  B. 
Bap't,  measurements  of  specfanens  firom  Mississippi. 
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could  be  fixed  upon.  Thus  the  limit  of  the  breeding  region 
of  the  ten  northern  species  above  alluded  to  might  be  re- 
garded as  such  a  boundary.  This  would  be  about  the  par- 
allel of  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  (or  Hudson) ,  and  it 
would  coincide  with  the  northern  limit  of  several  genera  and 
species  of  fishes.  Thus  Lepidosteus,  Clinostomus,  Ennet- 
canthus,  Acantharchus  and  Carpiodes,  do  not  exist  north  of 
this  point,  nor  the  widely  distributed  species  SemotiluB  cor- 
poralis  and  Hypsilepis  analostanus.  There  is,  however, 
nearly  as  much  change  at  the  latitude  of  the  Susquehanna, 
while  at  the  James,  Micropterus,  and  probably  Campostoma, 
have  their  northern  Atlantic  limit.* 

//.  On  the  fauna  of  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  French 
Broad  River y  North  Carolina.  — This  valley  is  probably  the 
most  extensive  for  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  It  may  be  said  to  extend  from  near  Ashe- 
ville  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Black  Mountains,  to 
ncai*  the  line  of  South  Carolina,  or  the  Saluda  Mountains, 
north  and  south.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Cold  Spring  and  other  mnges,  respect- 
ively, embracing  the  counties  of  Henderson  and  Transyl- 
vania and  part  of  Buncombe.  The  French  Broad  Biver 
traverses  it  from  south  to  north,  taking  its  rise  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  bounding  mountain  ranges.  This  fine  val- 
ley is  comparatively  level,  and  the  soil,  though  loamy, 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand.  The  river  pur- 
sues a  level  course  with  but  few  rapids,  and  through  broad 
meadows  susceptible  of  high  cultivation.  The  climate  is 
delightfully  equable,  being  without  summer  heat«  and  win- 
ter snows.  The  magnificent  scenery,  in  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  especially  to  the  westward,  have  made 
it  the  Saratoga  of  Chai*leston  and  Mobile ;  and  its  claims. 


*Iii  an  essay  on  the  distribution  of  fishes  in  the  AUeghanles  of  Soath^weatem  Ylr 
ginia,  I  stated,  p.  245,  that  Amblodon  does  not  oocar  in  the  Lake  district.   I  hare 
asoertained,  through  Professor  Agassiz,  that  it  is  found  in  Lake  Champlain, 
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do  superior  in  scenery  to  that  watering  place,  will  no  doubt 
be  some  day  recognized  by  the  citizens  of  our  northern 
cities. 

According  to  the  measurement  given  by  Prof.  Kerr,  in 
his  first  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  State,  the  elevation  of  this  valley  is  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  line  of  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Railroad  in  south-west  Virginia,  is  nineteen  hun- 
dred feet,  according  to  the  railroad  surveys.  The  Black 
Mountains  rise  from  the  Upper  French  Broad  Valley  to  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  feet.  On  the  south,  three 
ranges  separate  it  from  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina, 
the  southern  escarpment  of  each  of  which  presents  a  much 
greater  descent  than  the  northern. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  products  of  this  valley 
approximate,  in  some  respects,  those  of  the  North.  It  is  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  immediately  adjoiuiug  southern 
regions,  of  apples,*  potatoes,  and  cabbages  that  will  head.  In 
its  fauna  it  partakes  of  a  few  northern  traits.  I  observed 
the  following  birds  there  in  September,  so  that  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  they  breed  there,  or  that  they  had  not  descended 
from  the  surrounding  mountains :  Mniotilta  varia^  Parula 
Americana^  Dendrceca  virenSy  D.  coerulescens,  D.  maculosa^ 
Setophaga  ruticilla.  The  reptile  fauna  presented  on  the 
other  hand  a  marked  peculiarity,  and  I  write  the  present 
notice  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  lizard  Oligosoma  laterale 
Say,  was  common ;  the  salamander  Spelerpes  guUolineatua 
was  excessively  abundant,  and  a  single  example  of  Ambly" 
Moma  ialpoideum  was  found  there  under  a  log,  during  my 
residence  of  a  week.  These  three  species  have  been  looked 
upon  as  representing  our  extreme  southern  Reptile  fauna. 
They  have  not  been  found  hitherto  north  of  the  low  country 
of  the  Gulf  States,  and  its  prolongation  up  the  low  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Amblystoma  only,  of  the  three,  has 
occurred  near  Cairo,  111.  (Mus.  Smithsonian).     The  Spder- 
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pea  guUolineatus  seemed  to  take  the  place  in  habit  and  man- 
ners of  our  Plethodon  eiythronotus^  which  did  not  oocur 
there.  The  occurrence  of  these  species  at  that  elevation 
seems  quite  peculiar,  as  I  did  not  meet  with  either  of  tbem 
in  three  weeks  in  the  valley  of  Tennessee  frqpi  ten  to  thirty 
miles  north  of  Knoxville,  nor  in  two  months  in  the  low 
country  of  western,  middle  and  eastern  North  Caroliua,  iu 
the  latitude  of  this  valley. 

Besides  these  species,  there  were  abundant  the  widely  dis- 
tributed Spelerpes  bilineatus^  8.  ruber ^  Amblystoma  puncUh 
tum^  and  Desmognathua  fuscua.  D,  niger  and  D.  ochrophoeus 
of  the  neighboring  mountains  were  not  there. 

As  to  the  flora  of  the  valley  I  made  but  few  observationa. 
The  buckeyes  and  Gordonia  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
had  disappeared,  and  the  universal  "stick-weed**  (^AcHname' 
ris  squamosa)  of  the  Great  Valley  was  rare.  Aconitum  ttn- 
cinatum  adorned  the  thickets  with  its  twining  stem  bearing 
large  blue  flowers.  The  coarse  8ilphium  terebinUiaceum  was 
conspicuous  in  the  old  fields,  along  with  abundance  of  a 
common  Cratoegus.  In  the  woods  there  were  three  species 
of  Viburnum,  and  the  swamps  were  often  well  protected 
against  intruders  by  the  Smilax  laurifolia.  The  moss  sup- 
ported abundance  of  the  Sarracenia  purpurea  ^  and  a  second 
species,  perhaps  8.  rubra. 

The  latter  plant  is  interesting  as  furnishing  another  in- 
stance of  the  dependence  between  species  of  difi*erent  king- 
doms, for  means  of  subsistence.  The  tubular  leaves  of  this 
species  are  erect  and  slender,  or  trumpet  shaped.  The  del- 
icate hairs  with  which  they  are  lined  increase  in  coarseness 
to  near  the  base,  while  they  are  so  delicate  on  the  inside  of 
the  free  portion  of  the  leaf  as  to  produce  the  efi*ect  of  iri- 
descence. Insects  which  enter  are  imprisoned  by  this  ar- 
rangement, and  I  did  not  examine  a  specimen,  of  the  many 
observed,  which  did  not  contain  at  least  an  inch  of  dead 
insects  of  all  orders,  in  the  bottom.  On  the  top  of  thb 
mass  of  decay  a  large  dipterous  larva  was  invariably  found. 
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It  was  not  of  a  kind  familiar  to  me,  and  seemed  evidently  to 
depend  for  subsistence  on  the  animal  matter  furnished  by  the 
trap-like  qualities  of  the  Sarracenia  leaf.  I  did  not  observe 
any  such  tenant  in  the  S.  purpurea^  where- the  hollow  pe- 
tioles were  frequently  more  or  less  filled  with  water. 

III.  On  some  species  of  Spelerpes.  —  In  his  original 
descriptions  of  North  American  Salamanders,  published 
many  years  ago  by  Professor  Jacob  Green,  he  mentioned 
one  under  the  name  of  Spelerpes  cirrigera^  which  was  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  Louisiana.  This  animal  was  small, 
and  furnished  with  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  a 
dermal  appendage  or  tentacle,  dependent  from  the  upper  lip 
near  the  nostril.  In  other  respects  the  animal  was  allied  to 
the  Sp,  bilineatuSy  the  small  species  so  generally  distributed 
over  the  United  States.  In  Holbrook's  extensive  work  on 
herpetolo^y,  this  species  is  again  described  and  figured,  but 
no  new  specimens  are  mentioned  as  having  been  discovered, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  very  rare.  In  1869  the  writer  made  a 
study  of  the  North  American  salamanders  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  examined  with 
much  interest,  among  others  the  types  of  Green's  description 
of  Spderpes  cirrigera  from  Louisiana.  A  narrow  investiga- 
tion of  these  convinced  me  that  no  other  character  existed 
by  which  to  distinguish  them  from  a  usual  southern  variety 
of  Sp.  bilineatuSy  than  the  two  peculiar  cirri  originally  ob- 
served by  Green.  Now  these  cirri  are  evidently  remnants 
of  an  early  larval  character  universal  among  tailed  Batrachia, 
namely,  the  balances.  These  are  a  long  process  on  each 
side  of  the  head  immediately  in  front  of  the  branchial  pro- 
cesses, which  appear  very  early,  indeed  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  latter.  They  are  probably  homologous  with 
the  beards  of  the  larval  Dactylethra  of  Africa  described  by 
Wyman  and  Gray,  which  give  those  tadpoles  so  much  the 
appearance  of  Siluroids,  or  cat-fish.  In  our  salamanders  they 
disappear  at  various  periods  of  growth,  and  sometimes  leave 
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traces  in  the  form  of  an  angle  or  swelling  beneath  the  nos- 
tril on  the  lip,  and  sometimes  as  in  the  supposed  species 
Spelerpes  cirrigera,  as  a  tentacle,  or  cirrus.  Influenced  by 
this  consideration  I  referred  Green's  salamanders  to  his  Sp. 
bilineatus,* 

In  the  course  of  collecting  in  the  Allegtfany  region  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  I  became  satisfied  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  step.  While  in  the  recesses  of  a  cave  in  the 
valley  of  Tennessee,  in  Jefferson  county,  I  f(»uud  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Spderpes  longicauda  of  a  red  orange  color, 
which  had  well  developed  tentacles  on  each  side,  precisely  as 
in  the  cirriferous  Sp.  bilineata  of  Green.  Subsequently  in 
ascending  the  Black  Mountains  in  Buncombe  county.  North 
Carolina,  I  foimd  five  specimens  of  the  typical  form  of  tip. 
bilineata^  of  which  three  were  tentaculate,  and  two  were  not. 
Finally,  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  Sp.  guttolineata^ 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  French  Broad  in  North  Carolina, 
one  presented  the  same  feature  of  well  developed  tentacles. 

This  irregular  preservation  of  a  larval  character,  is  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  Should 
the  presence  of  these  tentacles  be  permanent  in  any  species, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  character  would  be  regarded 
as  generic,  and  jtistly  so.  Its  history  would  in  that  case  be 
like  the  history  of  all  other  generic  characters  as  represent- 
ing the  undeveloped  stage  of  another  type,  if  not  itself  the 
neplus  ultra.  Should  it  be  constant  in  a  color  variety  only 
of  some  species,  and  wanting  in  other  varieties,  and  in  other 
species,  the  first  would  become  the  type  of  another  genus, 
whatever  its  claims  to  specific  distinction  might  be.  The 
latter  would  of  course  follow  the  former  I  If,  however,  the 
naturalist  of  the  old  school  had  any  suspicion  that  the  two 
forms  may  have  had  a  common  origin,  he  would  ignore  the 
distinctions.  The  proper  course  appears  to  me  to  recognize 
characters  as  definitive  when  they  are  coiuUani^  and  discuss 
their  history  afterwards. 

*  See  rroceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  18G9.    p.  107. 
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BT  DR.  WILUAM  8TIMP80K. 

A  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  animals  and  plants 
living  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  North  American  Lakes, 
the  largest  bodies  of  fresh- water  in  the  world,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  ;  and  dredging  operations  have  this  year  been 
initiated  by  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  which  have  al- 
ready produced  interesting  results.  The  first  dredgings  were 
made  off  Chicago,  where  the  waters  were  found  to  be  shal- 
low, and  the  bottom  sandy  or  gravelly.  At  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  from  land  the  depth  was  but  fourteen  fathoms. 
The  bottom  was  nearly  barren  of  life.  We  obtained,  how- 
ever, specimens  of  the  larva  of  some  neuroptcrous  insect,  a 
Clepsine^  a  flesh-colored  leech  belonging  to  a  new  genus ;  a 
Lymnoea^  two  Melanians  and  a  Plumatella.  The  ])lant8 
consisted  of  a  moss,  a  Chara^  a  NosU>c^^\\di  one  other  alga. 

The  next  investigaitions  were  made  in  the  more  central 
and  deeper  parts  of  the  lake.  Dr.  Hoy  of  Racine  had  been 
for  some  time  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  food 
of  the  whitefish,  which  had  previously  remained  entirely  un- 
known. These  fish  being  caught  in  gill-nets  and  "pounds," 
are  generally  taken  from  the  water  some  hours  after  being 
actually  entnipped,  and  the  food  in  the  stomach  becomes 
thoroughly  digested,  and  its  character  undistinguishable  be- 
fore it  can  be  obtained  and  examined.  Dr.  Hoy,  however, 
after  long  search,  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  fish  in  which 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  was  in  a  comparatively  fresh 
state,  and  ascertained  it  to  consist  mainly  of  remains  of 
email  crustaceans.  These  he  submitted  to  me  for  examina- 
tion, and  among  them  I  had  the  pleasure  of  detecting  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  marine  forms  in  the  lake. 

It  thus  became  highly  desirable  to  examine  the  ground 
upon  which  Dr.  Hoy's  fishes  had  been  obtained,  and  accord- 

(408) 
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ingly  on  the  24th  of  June  last  we  started  out  from  Racine 
for  the  purpose  in  a  tug  belonging  to  that  place.  The  partj 
consisted  of  Dr.  Lapbam,  Dr.  Hoy,  Mr.  Blatchford  and  Dr. 
Andrews  of  Chicago,  and  myself.  We  dredged  at  yariout 
points  from  twelye  to  twenty-six  miles  from  land,  the  great- 
est depth  found  being  sixty-four  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of 
blackish  impalpable  mud.  Between  the  distances  of  tweWe 
and  twenty-two  miles  from  8hoi*e  the  depth  was  tolerably 
uniform,  ayeraging  forty-fiye  fathoms,  the  bottom  being 
generally  a  reddish  or  brownish,  sandy  mud.  On  this 
plateau  we  obtained  aliye  the  Crustacea  found  by  Dr.  Hoy  io  , 
the  stomachs  of  the  whitefish,  consisting  of  a  My  sis  and  two 
species  of  Grammarus.  A  small  white  Planaria^  and  a  new 
species  of  Pisidium  also  occurred.  AH  of  these  animals 
were  found  in  abundance,  showing  this  portion  of  the  lake 
bottom  to  be  rather  densely  inhabited. 

Mysis  is  a  marine  genus,  many  species  of  which  occur  ia 
the  colder  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  One  species,  M,  relicta^  was  found  by  LoYen  in  com- 
pany with  Idothea  entomon  and  other  marine  Crustacea  in 
the  deep  fresh-water  lakes,  Wenner  and  Wetter  of  Sweden, 
indicating  that  these  basins  were  formerly  filled  with  salt- 
water, and  haye  been  isolated  from  the  sea  by  the  eleyatoiy 
moyement  of  the  Skandinayian  peninsula  which  is  still  go- 
ing on.  That  the  same  thing  has  occurred  to  our  own  lakes 
is  shown  by  the  occurrence  in  their  depths  of  the  genus 
Mysis^  notwithstanding  the  non-occurrence  of  marine  shells 
in  the  quaternary  deposits  on  their  shores.  Kingston  on 
Lake  Ontario,  is,  I  belieye,  the  highest  point  in  the  yalley 
at  which  such  shells  haye  been  found.  Very  probably,  at 
the  time  when  the  sea  had  access  to  these  basins,  the  com- 
munication was  somewhat  narrow  and  deep,  and  the  influx 
of  fresh-water  from  the  surrounding  country  was  sufficient 
to  occupy  entirely  the  upper  stratum,  while  the  hearier  sea- 
water  remained  at  the  bottom.  After  the  basins  had  become 
separated  from  the  ocean  by  the  rise  of  the  land,  the  bottom 
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water  must  have  become  fresh  by  diffusion  very  slowly  to 
allow  of  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  crustaceans  to  the 
change  of  element.  Possibly  the  occurrence  at  the  bottom 
of  salt  springs  like  those  of  the  adjacent  shores  of  Michigan 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  slowness  of  the 
change.  At  present  the  bottom  water,  judging  from  a  speci* 
men  we  obtiained  from  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms  approxi- 
mately, is  entirely  fresh. 

I  am  informed  by  Professor  Gill  that  the  Tinglcpais 
Thompsonii  of  Girard  is  a  marine  rather  than  a  fresh-water 
form.  This  fish  inhabits  the  depths  of  the  lakes,  having 
been  found  by  Professor  Baird  in  the  stomach  of  Lota  ma- 
culosa, taken  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  recently  by  Dr.  Hoy  in 
those  of  trout  caught  off  Racine. 

Our  Mysia  is  allied  to  certain  arctic  forms,  which  would 
lead  us  to  refer  its  original  entry  into  the  lakes  to  the  cold 
period  of  the  quaternary  epoch.  While  the  marine  species 
usually  live  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  this  one  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  bottom,  a  result  of  its  seeking  the 
colder  and  at  a  former  period  the  more  saline  waters. 

The  investigation  of  the  materials  obtained  by  the  dredg- 
ing parties  of  the  Academy  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  published  in  full  with  illustrations  at  an  early 
period. 
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BY  PROF.  W.  J.   BEAL. 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  interesting  subject,  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  review,  but  more  properly  a  summary 
given  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  author.*     It  has  been  made 

*Oii  ttie  MoTements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.   By  Charles  Darwin,  Esq., 
FJLS.,  FXJ9.,  etc.  [From  the  Joomal  of  the  Linnasan  Society.]  pp.  118.  London,  1860. 
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quite  fully  as  it  is  likely  the  original  paper  has  been  read 
by  but  few  readers  of  the  Naturalist. 

Climbing  plants  may  be  divided  into  those  which  spirallj 
twine  round  a  support ;  those  which  ascend  by  the  move^leDi 
of  the  foot-stalks  or  tips  of  their  leaves ;  those  which  asceud 
by  true  tendrils ;  those  which  are  furnished  with  hooka,  and 
those  which  are  furnished  with  rootlets.  The  last  two  ex* 
hi  bit  no  special  movements  and  are  of  less  interest  than  the 
lirst  three. 

Spirally  Twining  Plants. — I  begin  with  a  special  case, 
one  depending  upon  my  own  observation,  similar  to  the  one 
taken  by  Mr.  Darwin.  A  thrifty  hop-vine  in  my  yard  went 
up  nine  or  ten  feet  to  the  top  of  a  stake.  Still  aspiring  it 
ran  above  the  support,  at  the  same  time  reaching  off  and 
swinging  round  and  round  following  the  course  of  the  son. 
When  about  two  feet  above  the  stake  the  tip  of  the  vine  cir- 
cumscribed a  circle  two  feet  in  diameter.  While  it  grew 
longer  the  extent  of  the  circle  was  about  the  same,  as  a 
part  of  the  vine  had  become  strong  and  remained  nearly 
stationary.  By  observations  made  at  different  times  in  the 
day  it  was  found  to  perform  one  revolution  in  from  one  to 
two  hours,  moving  most  rapidly  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
warmest  days.  It  is  now  four  feet  and  two  inches  above  any 
artificial  support,  and  has  just  tipped  over  to  the  north-east 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind.  The  revolving 
movement  lasts  as  long  as  the  plant  continues  to  grow, 
but  each  separate  joint  or  internode,  as  it  grows  old,  ceases 
to  move.  In  the  case  of  the  hop  and  most  other  twining 
plants,  about  three  internodes  at  a  time  partake  of  the 
motion. 

The  Hoya  carnosa  (Asclepiadacece)  revolves  opposite  to 
the  sun  in  five  or  six  hours,  making  a  circle  of  over  five  feel 
in  diameter.  The  tip  traced  thirty-two  inches  per  hour. 
It  was  an  interesting  spectacle  to  watch  the  long  shoot 
sweeping  night  and  day  this  grand  circle  in  search  of  some 
object  round  which  to  twine.     Sometimes  it  described  nar- 
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row  ellipses.  After  performing  thirty-seven  revolutions  the 
stem  of  a  hop  was  found  to  be  twisted  three  times  round  its 
own  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  To  prove  that  the 
twisting  of  the  stem  does  not  cause  the  revolutions,  as  Hugo 
Yon  Mohl  supposed,  some  stems  are  not  regularly  twisted 
and  others  twist  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  revolving 
plant.  In  many  twining  plants  the  end  of  the  shoot  is 
hooked  so  as  the  more  readily  to  hold  fast  to  any  object  of 
support  which  may  be  caught.  This  support  once  found, 
the  point  of  contact  ceases  to  move,  but  the  tip  continues  to 
twine  above  and  around  the  support  as  a  rope  swung  around 
a  stick  will   coil   in    the   direction   of  the  swinging  rope. 

If  a  stick  shorti}'  after  having  been  wound  round  be  with- 
drawn, the  shoot  retains  for  a  time  its  spiral  form,  then 
straightens  itself  and  again  begins  to  revolve.  Mohl  be- 
lieved that  plants  twined  because  of  a  dull  irritability  of  the 
stem,  but  experiments  prove  that  this  is  not  generally  the 
case. 

If  the  support  of  a  twiner  be  not  lofty  it  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  resting  there  the  extremity  rises  again.  Some- 
times several  flexible  shoots  twine  together  into  a  cable  and 
thus  support  each  other.  Single  thin  shoots  will  fall  and 
turn  abruptly  back  and  wind  upwards  on  themselves.  The 
majority  of  twiners  move  in  a  course  opposed  to  that  of  the 
sun  or  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Rarely  plants  of  the  same 
order  twine  in  opposite  directions,  but  no  instance  is  known 
of  two  species  of  the  same  genus  twining  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Of  seventeen  plants  of  Loasa  aurantiaca^  eight  re- 
volved in  opposition  to  the  sun  and  ascended  from  left  to 
right,  five  followed  the  sun  and  ascended  from  right  to  left, 
and  four  revolved  and  twined  first  in  one  direction,  and  then 
reversed  their  course.  One  of  these  four  plants  made  seven 
spiral  tnins  from  right  to  left,  and  five  turns  from  left  to 
right.  Climbers  of  the  temperate  zone  will  not  generally 
twine  around  thick  trees,  while  those  of  the  tropics  can. 
Unless  this  were  the  case  those  of  the  tropics  could  hardly 
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ever  reach  the  light.  In  our  temperate  countries  twinen 
which  die  down  every  year  would  gain  nothing  as  they  could 
not  reach  the  summit  in  a  single  season.  With  roost  twining 
plants  all  the  branches,  however  many  there  may  l>e«  go  on 
revolving  together;  but,  according  to  Mohl,  the  main  stem 
of  Tamits  dephantipes  does  not  twine — only  the  branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  asparagus,  given  in  the  table, 
the  leading  shoot  alone,  and  not  the  branches,  revolved  and 
twined.  Some  produce  shoots  of  two  sorts,  one  of  which 
twines;  the  others  not.  In  others  the  uppermost  shoots 
alone  twine.  One  twines  during  the  middle  of  the  summer 
but  not  in  autumn.  Some  grow  erect  in  dry  South  Africa, 
their  native  country ;  but  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  tliey  regu- 
larly twine. 

Leaf  Climbers.  —  The  stems  of  several  species  of  Cto- 
matis  are  twiners  like  the  hop.  But  in  addition  to  this  mode 
of  holding  fast,  the  petioles  are  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
slowly  bend  into  the  form  of  hooks,  and  if  successful  in 
catching  a  stick  they  clasp  it  firmly  and  soon  become  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  an  extra  growth  of  woody 
fibre.  If  they  come  in  contact  with  no  object  they  retain 
this  position  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  bending  up- 
wards they  reassume  their  original  upturned  position,  which 
is  retained  ever  afterwards.  In  Clematis  calycina  the 
clasped  petiole  becomes  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  the  leaf- 
stalk which  has  clasped  nothing.  The  petiole  of  the  un- 
clasped leaf  is  flexible,  and  can  be  easily  snapped,  whereas 
the  clasped  footstalk  acquires  an  extraordinary  toughness 
and  rigidity  so  that  considerable  force  is  required  to  pull  it 
into  pieces.  The  meaning  of  these  changes  is  plain,  namely, 
that  the  petioles  may  firmly  and  durably  support  the  stem. 
In  some  species  of  Clematis  furnished  with  compound  leaves 
the  main  petiole  alone  is  sensitive,  while  some  have  two  or 
three  sub-petioles,  also  sensitive ;  still  others  have  the  en- 
tire number,  as  many  as  seven,  sensitive.  Some  petioles 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  very  light  weights,  as  one-eighth 
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of  a  grain.  They  will  clasp,  thin  withered  blades  of  grass, 
the  soft  young  leaves  of  a  raaple,  or  the  lateral  flower  pe- 
duncles of  the  quaking  grass  Brtza;  the  latter  are  only 
about  as  thick  as  a  hair  from  a  man's  beard,  but  they  were 
completely  surrounded  and  clasped. 

The  first  petiole  of  Tropoeolum  trtcolorum  var.  grandi- 
floTum  bear  no  laminae  or  blades,  and  are  very  sensitive  to 
touch,  sometimes  bending  into  a  complete  ring  in  six  min- 
utes. The  next  filaments  above  have  their  tips  slightly 
enlarged,  and  those  still  farther  up  the  stem  still  more 
enlarged ;  so  we  find  all  grades,  from  tendrils  to  leaves  with 
large  blades.  All  of  these  petioles  are  sensitive;  those 
without  blades  acting  in  every  way  like  genuine  tendrils ; 
the  latter  are  short  lived,  however,  dropping  ofif  as  soon  as 
the  petioles  of  the  true  leaves  have  clasped  the  support 
above.  The  most  remarkable  fact,  and  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  no  other  species  of  the  genus,  is  that  the  filaments 
and  petioles  of  the  young  leaves,  if  they  catch  no  object, 
after  standing  in  their  original  position  for  some  days,  spon- 
taneously and  slowly  move,  oscillating  a  little  from  side  to 
aide  towards  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Hence  all  the  petioles 
and  filaments,  though  arising  on  dififerent  sides  of  the  axis, 
ultimately  bend  towards  and  clasp  either  their  own  stem  or 
the  supporting  stick.  The  petioles  and  filaments  often  be- 
come, after  a  time,  in  some  degree  contracted,  presenting 
features  much  like  true  tendrils. 

Maurandia  semperflorens  {Scrophulariaceoe)  has  flower 
peduncles  which  are  sensitive  like  tendrils,  and  exhibit  re- 
volving powers.  These  spontaneous  movements  seem  to  be 
of  no  service  to  the  plant  as  they  lose  the  power  when  the 
flower  is  old  enough  to  open.  The  leaf-stalks  and  internodes 
of  this  plant  do  not  twine. 

IjCpkoapermum  scandens  var.  purpureum  when  young  has 
aensitive  internodes.  When  a  petiole  clasps  a  stick  it 
draws  the  base  of  the  internode  against  it ;  and  then  the 
intemode   itself   bends   towards   the   stick,   which   is   thus 
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caught  between  the  st^m  and  the  petiole  as  by  a  |Kiir  W 
pincers.  The  inteniode  straightens  itself  a^iu,  excepUag 
the  part  iii  contact  with  the  sticlt. 

With  Solatium  Jaaminoides  (Fig.  88)  as  in  ai>  other  IvaT- 

climber  exiimincd,  a  leaf  grown  to  its  full  sizti  wiw  uopftlile 

of  cliispiiig  a  stick ;  bnt  the  movement  waa  extremely  slow, 

requiring  several  weeks.     On   conip:iring  a  thin   transvt-ne 

Fig,  g».  slice  of   thid  peliolu    with 

■  one  from  the  next  or  older 
leaf  beneath,  which  bud  ooi 
clasped  anything,  its  diam- 
eter was  found  to  be  lully 
doubled,  and  its  atruclim 
greiilly  changed.  In  Um 
secliou  of  tiie  petioU 
which  had  during  wreni 
weeks  clasped  a  sUtrk,  tba 
two  upper  ridges  liuve  b^ 
come  much  less  prominent, 
:uid  the  two  groups  of 
woody  vessels  beneiti: 
BuiiDum  jiiminoide..  them    umch    increased   in 

diameter.  The  semihiniir  band  1:4  eonverled  into  u  coniplHe 
ring  of  very  hard,  white,  woody  tissue,  with  lines  rudiatii^ 
from  the  centre.  The  three  groups  of  veitscU,  which,  tbou^ 
closely  approximate,  were  Iwfore  distinct,  are  dow  com- 
pletely blended  together.  This  clasped  petiole  had  actually 
become  thicker  than  the  stem  close  beneath;  due  chiedy  tu 
the  greater  thickness  of  the  ring  of  wood. 

Plants  belonging  to  eight  families  are  known  to  hare 
clasping  petioles,  and  plants  belonging  to  four  famlHes  dimb 
by  the  tips  of  their  leaves.  With  nire  exceptions  the  B||k 
oles  are  sensitive  only  whilst  young;  they  are  sensitiv^^l 
rU  sides,  but  in  different  degrees  in  different  phinta.  ^H 
Tendril-bearing  Plants,  —  By  tendrils  are  meant  off 
mentary  organs,  sensitive  to  contact  and  used  exclusively 
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for  climbing.  They  are  formed  by  the  modification  of  leaves 
with  their  petioles,  of  flower-peduncles,  perhaps  also  of 
branches  and  stipules.  The  species  of  tendril  bearers  de- 
scribed belong  to  ten  natural  families.  Species  of  Bignonia 
and  some  others  taken  together,  afford  connecting  links 
between  twiners,  leaf-climbers,  tendril-bearers,  and  root 
climbers.  Some  little  time  after  the  stem  of  Bignonia 
Tweedyana  has  twined  round  an  upright  stick,  and  is  se- 
curely fastened  to  it  by  the  clasping  petioles  and  tendrils,  it 
emits  at  the  basa  of  its  leaves  aerial  roots  which  curve  partly 
round  and  adhere  to  the  stick ;  so  that  this  one  species  of 
Bignonia  combines  four  different  methods  of  climbing,  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  distinct  plants,  namely,  twining,  leaf- 
climbing,  tendril-climbing,  and  root-climbing. 

The  movements  of  Bignonia  venusta  are  quite  compli- 
cated. Not  only  the  tendrils  but  the  petioles  bearing  them 
revolve ;  these  petioles,  however,  are  not  in  the  least  sensi- 
tive. Thus  the  young  internodes,  the  petioles,  and  the 
tendnis,  all  at  the  same  time,  go  on  revolving  together,  but 
at  different  rates.  Moreover  the  movements  of  the  opposite 
petioles  and  tendrils  are  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
One  other  curious  point  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  a  few 
days  after  the  toes  have  closely  clasped  a  stick,  their  blunt 
extremities  become,  though  not  invariably,  developed  into 
irregular  disk-like  balls,  which  have  the  singular  power  of 
adhering  firmly  to  the  wood. 

The  simple  undivided  tendril  of  Bignonia  speciosa  ends  in 
an  almost  stniight,  sharp,  uncolored  point.  The  whole  ter- 
minal part  exhibits  an  odd  habit,  which  in  an  animal  would 
be  called  an  instinct ;  for  it  continually  searches  for  any  little 
dark  hole  into  which  to  insert  itself.  The  tendrils  slowly 
travel  over  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  when  the  apex  came 
to  a  hole  or  a  fissure  it  inserted  itself,  often  bending  at  right 
angles  to  the  basal  part.  The  same  tendril  would  frequently 
withdraw  from  one  hole  and  insert  its  point  into  a  second 
one.     Mr.  Darwin  says :     ** Improbable  as  this  view  may  be 
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I  am  led  to  suspect  that  this  habit  in  the  tendril  of  insertiiig 
its  tip  into  dark  holes  and  crevices  has  been  inherited  by  the 
plant  after  having  lost  the  power  of  forming  adhesive  disks." 

A  plant  of  Bignonia  capreolata  was  several  times  shifted 
in  position  in  a  box  where  one  side  only  was  exposed  to  the 
light;  in  two  days  all  six  tendrils  pointed  with  unerring 
truth  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  box,  though  to  do  this 
each  had  to  bend  in  a  different  manner.  Six  tattered  flags 
could  not  have  pointed  more  truly  from  the  wind  than  did 
these  branched  tendrils  from  the  stream  of-  light  which  en- 
tered the  box.  When  a  tendril  does  not  succeed  in  clasping 
a  support  it  bends  downwards  and  then  towards  its  own 
stem,  which  it  seizes,  together  with  the  supporting  stick,  if 
there  be  one.  If  the  tendril  seizes  nothing  it  does  not  con- 
tract, spirally,  but  soon  withers  away  and  drops  off.  A 
bunch  of  wool  was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  tendrils ;  they 
caught  one  or  two  fibres  and  then  the  tips  began  to  swell 
into  irregular  balls  above  the  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  surfaces  of  these  balls  secrete  some  viscid 
resinous  matter,  to  which  the  fibres  of  the  wool  adhere,  so 
that  after  a  time  fifty  or  sixty  fibres  are  all  deeply  imbedded 
in  one  ball  of  tendril.  These  tendrils  quite  fail  to  attadi 
themselves  to  a  brick  wall.  These  plants  are  especially 
adapted  to  climb  trees  clothed  with  lichens  and  mosses  which 
abound  on  the  trees  in  the  native  country  of  the  JBigrumia. 

Cobaea  scandens  (Polemoniaceoe)  is  an  admirable  climber. 
The  terminal  portion  of  the  petiole  which  forms  the  tendril 
is  sometimes  eleven  inches  long.  The  tendril  performs  one 
revolution  against  the  sun  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The 
base  of  the  petiole  and  the  internodes  do  not  move  at  all. 

A  large  majority  of  the  tendrils  of  Corydalis  davicuUUa 
still  bear  leaflets,  though  excessively  reduced  in  size.  We 
here  behold  a  plant  in  an  actual  state  of  transition  from  a 
leaf-climber  to  a  tendril-bearer.  Whilst  the  plant  is  young, 
only  the  outer  leaves,  but  when  full-grown  all  the  leaves, 
have  their  extremities  more  or  less  perfectly  converted  into 
tendrils. 
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JSchinocystis  lobata,  A  thin,  smooth,  cylindrical,  stick 
was  placed  so  far  from  a  tendril  that  its  extremity  could 
only  curl  half  or  three-quarters  round  the  stick.  It  was 
always  found  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  afterwards  that 
the  tip  had  managed  to  curl  twice  or  even  thrice  quite  round 
the  stick.  Measurements  showed  that  this  was  not  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  tendril.  Whilst  the  tendril  was  slowly 
and  quite  insensibly  crawling  onwards  it  was  observed  that 
the  whole  suiface  was  not  in  close  contact  with  the  stick. 
The  onward  movement  is  supposed  to  be  slightly  vermicular, 
or  that  the  tip  alternately  straightens  itself  a  little  and  then 
again  curls  inwards,  thus  dragging  itself  onwards  by  an  in- 
sensibly slow,  alternate  movement,  which  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  strong  man  suspended  by  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
to  a  horizontal  pole,  who  works  his  fingers  onwards  until  he 
can  grasp  the  pole  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Experiments 
upon  this  interesting  plant  were  made  and  the  results  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  1858.  ThU  led  Mr.  Darwin  to 
more  extended  observations  upon  many  other  climbing 
plants.  He  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
are  indebted  for  valuable  hints  from  the  sagacious  botanist 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hanburya  Mexicana,  In  a  few  days  after  the  tips  of  the 
tendrils  have  grasped  an  object  the  inferior  surface  swells 
and  becomes  developed  into  a  cellular  layer,  which  adapts 
itself  closely  to  the  wood,  and  firmly  adheres  to  it.  This  is 
not  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tendril  'but  a  trifle  back  of  it. 
This  layer  apparently  secretes  some  resinous  cement,  as  it  is 
not  loosened  by  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  freed  by  the  action 
of  ether  and  turpentine. 

Tendrils  of  plants  belonging  to  VitacecBf  Sapindacccdf 
PassifioracecBy  and  perhaps  othei*s,  are  modified  flower  pe- 
duncles, but  their  homological  nature  makes  no  difference  in 
their  action.  Figure  89  shows  part  of  the  tendril  of  a  grape- 
vine bearing  flowers.  From  this  state  we  can  trace  every 
stage  till  we  come  to  a  full-stssed  conunon  tendril,  bearing  on 
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the    branch  which   corrcspouds  with  the  suh-peduocle  one 
fiiiigle  fluwer-hud  t 

Ampelopsis  quinque/olia  (Fig.  90.  tendril,  with  the  voihb; 
loaf.     Fig.  yi,  teiidril.  sevcrul  weeks  ufttJi-  ild  altuchnKiiI  \>- 
a  wall,  with  the  hraiichea  tliickeiied  and  spirally  coiiliavtrii, 
Y,g  gj  and  with  Iho  pxlrvin- 

itit's  devphijMHl  itirn 
di^ks.  The  imutlacbeii 
linnii-hes  have  wiib- 
oied  tuid  dropprd  dff.  i 
clitiilie  by  teiidrib  lib' 
X\k  gnipe-viiic,  litii  in 
itdditiaii  baa  a  way  of 
hoUling  Tast  t>i  pUin 
stiiruies  \*y  means  '>i 
•  dUks  or  null- 
ions.  Tb««edlBkian 
ajipiirently  nerer  < 
vildiK-dwithouti 
tact  with  eoine  b 
A  Iciidril  whld 
nut  bei'ome  attacfa«S 
to  nny  body  docs  iiot 
cnntroct  epirally ;  sod 
ill  t-ijtii-«c  of  n  we«k  iiT 
two  shrinks  iulo  (be 
finest  thrend,  witiiei'S  imil  drnps  iilT.  An  attjirhvd  tendril,  mi 
the  other  hand,  contracts  spindly,  and  thus  becomes  highly 
elastic;  at}  that  when  the  mnhi  foot-stalk  is  pulled,  the  tf*^_ 
IB  equally  diBtrihiited  to  .-dl  the  attached  disks.  Diirii 
fiiltowiiig  winter  il  censes  to  live  but  remniii!!  lirnily  Htl 
to  the  st<?m  and  to  the  enrface  of  attachment.  The 
Btrength  and  dumbility  in  a  tendril  after  its  nttacbi 
Bomething  wonderful.'  They  adhere  etill  strong  afti 
exposure  to  the  weather  for  fourteen  or  tifteen  ycurt. 
single  lateral  hranchlet  uf  a  tendril,  cgtiniated  to  Iw  Hi 
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|eu  years  old.  was  still  elastic  and  supported  a  weight  of 
IKactly  two  poiiitds.  Tliis  tendril  had  live  disk-bearing 
ranches  of  equal  ihiokness  nnd  of  apparently  equal  strength, 
t  that  this  one  ti-ndril,  after  having  Iteen  exposed  during 
n  years  to  the  weather,  would  have  resisted  a  strain  of  ten 
Ipnuds  1 

'.   Spiral  Contractions.  —  Tendrils  of  m«ny  kinds  of  plants 
r  thev  ciileh  nothing,  conlrnct  !ifl(?r  an  interval  of  several 


I  The   spiral  contraction  which  ensues  after  a  tendril  hns 

;  a  support  is  of   high  service  to  all  tendril -hearing 

lants;  hence  its  almost  universal  oecurrcnce  with  plants  of 

Iridely  different  orders.     When  caught   the  Bjiiral  contrac- 

%tn\  drags  up  the  shoot.     Thus  there  is  no  waste  of  growth, 

and  the  stretched  stem  asecnds  by  the  shortest  course.     A 

far  raoi-e  impoilant  service  rendered  by  the  spiral  contraction 

is  that  the  tendrils  are  thus  mode  highly  elastic.    The  strain, 

I  ill  Ampehpais,  is  thus  equally  distributed  to  the  several 

iclied  branches  of  a  hranehed  tendril.     It  is  this  elasticity 

ibieli  saves  both  branched  and  simple  tendrils  from  Iteing 

itn  nway  during  stormy  weather.     In  one    case   observi-d 
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the  Bryony  (Fig.  92)  safely  rod©  out  tlio  gale,  like  a  tbip 
M'ith  two  aiiL-bui-a  down,  aiid  with  a  U»ig  mrigu  of  cabb 
ahcuil  tu  serve  a»  a  spring  as  she  aurgi-a  to  tho  storm.  WbM 
an  uiicaught  tendril  cuiitnicts  epirully  the  spire  nlwuys  nai 
ill  the  same  direction  t'ruiu  tip  to  base.  A  tcudril,  on  Itn 
other  band,  which  has  uuught  a  support  by  its  cxtn»^, 
iuvariubly  bci^oiues  twistc-d  iu  one  part  in  one  direction,  md 
ill  another  part  in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  oppusilsljp 
lurned  spires  being  separated  by  short,  stiiiight  portiow. 
f^  91  Sometimes    tlie 

I  spires  of  u  Uii- 
dril  allernatck 
I  turn  us  mail)  m 
five  limes  in  up 
pi>§itodirei'tiuu>. 
with  straight 
portions  between 
-m;  vvf-nMrtn 
eight  b  a  V  « 
ticcii  seen  by  M. 
L«'-oii.  M'bcllicr 
few  spires,  .* 
iny,  thi*re  are 
'  as  niuny  in  one 
direction  as  in 
the  other.  To  give  an  ilbij-Iration ;  when  «  hiiiwrditsber 
winds  lip  ribbon  for  ii  customer  he  does  not  wind  it  iato  i 
single  coil;  for.  if  he  did.  the  ribbon  would  twi^t  itself  ■§ 
many  times  ns  there  were  coiiti ;  hut  he  winds  it  into  B  ^vn 
of  ei<;ht  on  his  thumb  and  little  linger,  so  that  he  alteniaU'ly 
takes  tnnis  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus  tho  riblHin  ta  nil 
twisted.  So  it  is  with  tendrils,  with  Ibis  »ole  differeooB. 
that  they  take  several  consecutive  tnrns  in  one  direeliun.iuid 
then  tho  same  number  in  an  opposite  direction  :  but  in  hotii 
cases  the  self-twisting  is  equally  avoided.  Pmanjlom  £ 
lias  the   most  sensitive   tendrils  which  were  seen 
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ilatiua  wire,  oue-&fticth  of  a  grain  in  weight,  gently  |>]iice(l 

the  cuncitve  point,  cnnsed  two  tendrils  to  bccnuie  hodked. 

,fter  It  touch  the  tendril  begjui  to  move  in  twenty-five  sef- 

ids.     Dr.  Asii  Gruy  saw  tendrils  of  Sicyos  move  in  thirty 

Beconds.     Other   tendrils  niuve   in   a  few   minutes;   in  tlie 

XHcenlia  in  bulf  an  hour;  in  tiie  Smilax  in  an  hour  and  a 

quarter;  and  in  the  Ampelopsui  still  more  slowly.     Tendrils 

move  to  the  tuneh  oC  almost  any  eubstance,  drops  of  water 

Excepted.    Adjoiningtendrils  rarely  catch  each  other.     Some 

tendrib  have  their  levolving  motion  accelerated  and  retm-ded 

in  moving  to  and  from  the  light ;  others  ure  inditferent  to  its 

fKtion.     America  which   so   ahouuda  with  arboreal  animals 


boonds  with  climbing  plants ;  and,  of  the  tendril-bearing 
lilDts  examined  the  most  admirably  constrncted  come  from 
lis  grand  continent,  namely,  the  Beveral  species  of  Jitf/- 
Drua,  Eccremocarpust  Cobceat  and  Ampelopsis. 
Root  Climbers.  —  Ficus  repens  climiiti  up  walls  just  like 
'y;  when  the  young  rootlets  were  made  to  press  lightly  on 
lips  of  glass  they  emitted,  after  about  a  week's  interval, 
lintito  drops  of  clear  fluid,  slightly  viscid.  One  small  drop 
le  size  of  half  a  pin's  head,  was  mixed  with  grains  of  sand, 
lie  slip  iif  glass  was  left  exposed  in  a  drawer  during  hot 
ad  dry  weather.  The  mass  remained  fluid  during  uno  huu- 
aud  twenty-eight  days;  how  much  longer  was  not  oIh 
srved.     The  rootlets  socni  to  first  secrete  a  slightly  viscid 
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fluid  and  then  absorb  the  watery  plants,  and  ultimately  leare 
a  cement. 

Plants  become  climbers,  in  order,  it  may  be  presumed,  to 
reach  the  light,  and  to  expose  a  lai^e  sui'face  of  leaves  to  its 
action  and  to  that  of  the  free  air.  This  is  cfleoted  by  climben 
with  wonderfully  little  expenditure  of  organized  matter,  in 
comparison  with  trees,  which  have  to  support  a  load  of  heavy 
branches  by  a  massive  trunk.  Because  these  climbing  plants 
gi*aduate  into  each  other  they  have  *^  become**  climbers  by 
gradual  changes.  This  looks  too  much  like  the  old  fanciful 
theory  that  has  again  and  again  appeared,  namely,  the  girafle 
acquired  his  long  neck  by  a  constant  desire  for  high  twigs, 
and  an  effort  to  reach  them ;  the  elephant  his  long  trunk  by 
a  similar  desire  and  effort  to  reach  the  grass  at  his  feet.  We 
cannot  see  how  homology  indicates  descent.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve because  the  various  modes  of  inflorescence  run  into  each 
other  (JiomologoxjLs)  that  they  have  all  been  derived  from  one 
common  form.  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  leaf-climbers  were 
primordially  twiners,  and  tendril-beai'ers  were  primordially 
leaf-climbers ;  and  thinks  he  understands  how  the  change  has 
been  brought  about;  yet  ho*  Siiys  ^if  we  inquire  how  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  or  the  peduncle  of  a  flower,  or  a  branch, 
first  becomes  sensitive  and  acquires  the  power  of  bending 
towards  the  touched  side,  we  get  no  certain  answer,"  We 
are  again  silenced  if  we  inquire  how  the  stems,  petioleSv 
tendrils,  and  flower  peduncles  first  acquired  their  power  of 
spontiuieously  revolving.  Below  we  give  a  good  sample  of 
Darwinism. 

^  If  these  views  be  correct  Lathyrua  nissoUa  must  be  de- 
scended from  a  primordial  spirally-twining  plant ;  that  this 
became  a  leaf-climber;  thdt  first,  part  of  the  leaf,  and  then 
the  whole  leaf  became  converted  into  a  tendril,  with  tbe 
stipules  by  compensation  greatly  inci*eased  in  size ;  thai 
tendril  lost  its  branches  and  became  simple,  then  lost  its 
volving-powcr  (in  which  state  it  would  resemble  the  tendril 
of  the  existing  JL.  apAaca),  and  afterwards  losing  its  pre» 
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hensile  power  and  becoming  foliacious,  would  no  longer 
be  called  a  tendril.  In  this  last  stage  (that  of  the  existing 
X.  nissolia)^  the  former  tendril  would  reassume  its  original 
function  of  a  leaf,  and  its  lately  largely  developed  stipules 
being  no  longer  wanted  would  decrease  in  size."  He  be- 
lieves that  the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  revolving  power  on 
which  most  climbers  depend  is  inherent,  though  undevel- 
oped, in  almost  every  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Notwithstanding  his  peculiar  views,  which  are  so  enticing  to 
many,  we  nmst  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  shrewd  and  accurate 
observer,  and  that  in  this  paper,  as  in  many  others,  he  has 
patiently  collected  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


REVIEWS. 


Natural  Selection.*  —  Mr.  Wallace  has  here  brought  together,  in  a 
compact  little  book,  all  those  essays  which  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  great  reputation  as  the  author,  in  common  with  Mr.  Darwin,  of  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection.  The  modesty  of  the  author,  and  that  admir- 
mble  Judicial  coolness  of  mind  which  he  shares  In  common  with  Darwin, 
Ifl  a  most  persuasive  introduction,  and  produces  a  favorable  disposition  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  the  candid  style  of  treating  the  different 
subjects  greatly  strengthens.  In  fact  we  have  rarely  read  a  work  which 
hM  given  us  so  much  pleasure  and  information,  and  we  recommend  it  to 
all  those  who  desire  to  get  the  principles  of  Darwinism  but  have  not  the 
patience  to  spend  a  longer  time  over  Darwin*8  work. 

The  first  chapter  shows  that  geological  changes  determine  the  varia- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants;  that  closely  allied  animals  are  closely  associated  geographically 
and  geologically,  so  that  **  every  species  has  come  into  existence  coinci- 
dent both  in  time  and  space  with  a  preexisting  closely  allied  species.** 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  how  variations  In  animals  occur,  and 
incidentally  introduces  an  ingenious  and  remarkable  explanation  of  the 
reversions  of  domesticated  types  when  returned  to  a  feral  condition.  A 
domesticated  type,  when  allowed  to  become  wild  again,  generally  speak- 

'OoatrltNitloiM  to  the  Theory  of  Natarsl  Selection.  A  Series  of  Easaya  by  Alfred  Buaeell 
Walleee,  MeMUUn  A  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  Sro,  p.  SSi. 
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ing  possesses  modiflcattoDS  which  are  exceedingly  diMutvaoUifeoBt;  tkn 
they  must  either  regain  the  original  characteristica  of  their  ancetton  or 
become  extinct. 

In  treating  of  mimicry,  or  the  protective  resemblance  which  many  la- 
sects  have  to  the  baris  and  leaves  of  trees,  Mr.  Wallace  Is  particolarly  Imw 
cibie  and  happy  in  his  illustrations.    The  Kallima  inachU  and  K.  pitniim 
are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  mimicry.    In  ihM«  two 
species  the  wings,  when  folded,  precisely  resemble  a  dead  leaf,  and  diet 
these  insects  never  alight  except  on  withered  bushes,  they  are  afanott 
sure  to  escape  detection.    **  We  thus  have  size,  color,  form  and  haMtt  sB 
combining  together  to  produce  a  disguise  which  may  be  aald  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect."    In  the  same  manner  numerous  Instances  are  given  of 
similar  resemblances  occurring  between  animals  In  which  a  harmlew 
species  is  protected  by  assuming  a  resemblance  to  another  apedea  ea- 
dowcd  either  with  stings,  disagreeable  secretions,  or  some  other  pcciU* 
aritles  which  render  them  obnoxious  as  objects  of  prey  or  fbod  to  birds. 
As  we  have  before  remarked  in  dealing  with  Darwinian  theories,  we  caa> 
not  see  in  all  this  that  natural  selection  Is  by  any  means  the  prtanaiy 
cause  of  variation. 

Granting  that  all  the  variations  occur  as  explained,  It  seems  to  becone 
more  and  more  evident  that  physical  changes,  or  some  other  ankoowa 
causes,  give  the  initiatory  impetus  to  change.  According  to  both  Danrla 
and  Wallace  a  variation  must  appear,  and  this  variation  must  In  sooie 
shape  better  adapt  the  animal  to  its  surrounding^,  Its  pbyslcml  wants,  be- 
fore natural  selection  can  act.  Thus  in  the  experience  of  all  practical 
naturalists  It  acts  in  such  a  manner  that  species  have  certain  local 
characteristics  which  they  share  in  common  with  other  species  IWmi 
the  same  locality.  Again,  as  cited  by  Wallace,  the  rise  of  a  moontala 
system,  or  other  geological  revolutions,  may  produce  great  changes  In  the 
climate  and  correHponding  revolutions  In  the  flora  and  Ikons  of  s  regkNL 
We  have  never  been  able  clearly  to  see  why  the  plasticity  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  the  tendency  to  vary  In  any  advantageous  direction,  as  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  cases  of  protective  mimicry,  might  not  be  acted 
upon  with  equal  facility  by  physical  causes,  natural  selection  being  only 
the  secondary  means  by  which  these  variations  are  perpetasted  or  trans- 
ferred from  individual  to  individual. 

To  our  minds  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  this  book  Is  the 
bold  and  successful  application  of  the  theoi^  to  man,  and  the  last  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  limitations  of  natural  selection. 

It  is  shown  that  natural  selection  would  cease  to  act  npon  the  body 
after  man  had  once  reached  a  period  at  which  the  Intellectoal  fticnltks 
began  to  appear,  since  then  all  necessity  for  farther  physical  changt 
would  be  at  an  end. 

^  We  are  now.  tbereiiore,  enabled  to  haraontoe  the  eonflletlnir  rlewt  of  aatbropoloflliti  •■  ttiii 
aabjeet.    Man  mar  baTe  been.  Indeed  I  belleTe  moat  hare  been,  onee  a  boiDOig«M 
It  was  at  a  period  of  wblck  we  bare  as  jet  dlstoverad  no  rcnatoa,  at  a  perlMl  ■• 
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htatoiy,  that  be  bad  not  yet  MKinlred  that  wonderftilly  developed  braho,  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
whleli  now,  eren  In  bto  lowest  ezamplea,  ralaet  hhn  tut  aborts  tbe  highest  brutes;— at  a  period 
wben  be  bad  tbe  fbrm  but  hardly  tbe  nature  of  man,  when  he  neither  possessed  human  speech, 
DOT  tboee  sympatbetle  and  moral  feelings  which  In  a  greater  or  less  degree  ererywhere  now 
dlatlngnlsb  tbe  race.  Just  In  proportion  as  these  truly  human  fltculties  became  developed  In 
bim,  would  bis  phyaloal  features  become  llxed  and  permanent,  because  the  latter  would  be  of 
leaa  Importance  to  bis  well  being;  be  wbnld  be  kept  In  harmony  with  tbe  slowly  changing  unl- 
Tcree  aroond  bim,  by  an  adrance  In  mind,  rather  than  by  a  change  In  body.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  ot  oplntoo  that  be  was  not  really  man  till  these  higher  faculties  were  Iblly  developed,  we 
■My  fklrly  assert  that  there  were  many  originally  dlrtlnct  races  of  men ;  while,  if  we  think 
that  a  being  closely  resembling  us  in  form  and  structure,  but  with  mental  fkcultles  scarcely 
ralanrt  above  tbe  brute,  must  atlU  be  considered  to  have  been  human,  we  are  ftilly  entitled  to 
maintain  tbe  common  origin  of  all  mankind.**  * 

With  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  action  of  this  law  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  important  argument : 

**Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  taken  care  to  Impress  upon  us,  that  ** natural  selection**  baa  no 
power  to  prodnee  absolute  perfection  but  only  relative  perfection,  no  power  to  advance  any 
being  much  beyond  bis  fellow  beings,  but  only  Just  so  much  beyond  them  as  to  enable  It  to  sur- 
▼tre  them  in  the  struggle  fl>r  existence.  Still  less  has  It  any  power  to  produce  modlllcatlons 
which  are  In  any  degree  inlurlous  to  Its  possessor,  and  Mr.  Darwin  fVequently  uses  the  strong 
expression,  that  a  single  case  of  this  kind  would  be  fatal  to  bis  theory.  If,  therefore,  we  find  in 
man  any  characters,  which  all  the  evidence  we  can  obtain  goes  to  show  would  have  been  actu- 
iiUy  liUurious  to  lilm  on  their  first  appearance,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  produced  by 
natural  selection.  Neither  could  any  specially  developed  organ  have  been  so  produced  If  it 
bad  been  merely  useless  to  blm,  or  if  Its  use  were  not  proportionate  to  Its  degree  of  develop- 
nMDt.  Such  cases  as  these  would  prove,  that  some  other  law,  or  some  other  power,  than 
**Bataral  selection  **  bad  been  at  work.** 

The  author  than  proceeds  to  show  that  the  brain  of  the  savage  is  use- 
lessly large,  being  on  an  average  over  two  and  a  half  times  the  capacity 
of  that  of  a  Gorilla  and  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  average  Caucasian,  or 
civilized  European.  This  reserve  power  in  the  savage,  as  shown  by  the  ^ 
size  of  the  unused  brain,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  natural  selection, 
since  it  is  evidently,  as  shown  above,  something  provided  which  is  not  in 
use  and  for  which  a  daily  necessity  does  not  exist. 

The  hairless  condition  of  the  back  in  man  is  also,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  a  characteristic  which  among  naked  savages  is  decidedly  a  dis- 
sdvantage  and  equally  unaccountable  on  the  principles  of  natural  selec- 
tion. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  in  previous  reviews  other  cases  in  which 
exceptions  to  the  action  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  might  be  found, 
especially  among  the  fossils.  Instead  of  repeating  these  remarks  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  a  series  of  articles  published  In  the  *^  Scientific 
Opinion.***  These  present,  by  far,  the  ablest  reAitatlon  of  the  univer- 
sality of  application  claimed  for  the  great  theory  of  the  day.  This,  to- 
gether with  Professor  Dawson's  "Modem  Ideas  of  Derivation,**  reviewed 
In  a  previous  number  of  this  magazine,  and  Professor  Cope's  "  Origin  of 
Genera,"  give  fair  views  of  the  principal  arguments  urged  against  the 
somewhat  unquestioning  and  hasty  acceptation  of  Darwinism  which 
seems  to  have  become  the  fashion. 

'HieDifflcultleaof  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Scientific  Opinion,  Nov.  10,  Deo.  1, 
U8».   Noa.M-ft7,yol.3. 
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And  here  permit  us  to  repeat,  by  way  of  explanatioD,  that  DarwtD- 
Ism  does  not  mean  the  theory  of  development  or  dcriyatioD,  pare  and  •!»• 
pie,  as  so  many  Insist,  but  that  explanation  of  its  action  by  tbe  law  of 
natural  selection  which  is  given  by  Wallace  and  Darwin.  We  have  do 
objections  to  urge  against  the  theory  which  accounts  for  tbe  origin  of 
species  by  descent  from  some  ancient  and  simpler  forms,  wbicb  might  be 
appropriately  called  Lamarckianism,  but  only  against  the  uuiversalUy  of 
the  law  of  natural  selection.  This  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  ori- 
gin of  all  the  various  modifications  of  form  and  characteristics  which 
have  arisen  since  the  first 'appearance  of  life  upon  the  globe,  whereat  It 
is  evidently  only  a  secondary  law,  active  perhaps  in  all  species  but  ssb> 
ordinated  to  some  other  and  more  comprehensive  law  still  undlscoTeitd. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  man  himself  our  author  taltes  the  ground  thai 
"  some  higher  intelligence  may  have  directed  the  process  by  which  the 
human  race  was  developed  by  means  of  more  subtle  agencies  than  we  art 
acquainted  with. 

At  the  tame  time  I  roust  oonflsss,  that  this  theory  has  the  dlsadTintaire  of  reqnlrins  tht  tartar^ 
Tention  of  some  distinct  Imllvidual  Intelligence,  to  aid  in  the  prodactloo  of  what  we  earn  karHf 
aroid  considering  as  ilie  nltimate  aim  and  ootcomu  of  all  organized  existence  —  InteUcctHl. 
eTer-adTanclng,  spiritual  roan.  It  therefore  implies,  that  the  great  taws  which  fovcrm  Ito 
material  nntrerse  were  InsufHcicnt  for  his  production,  unless  we  consider  (as  we  maj  fldrljr 
do)  that  the  controlling  action  of  such  higher  intelligences  is  a  necessary  part  of  thoee : 
Just  as  the  action  of  all  surrounding  organisms  is  one  of  the  agencies  In  orgautc 
But  eTcu  if  my  particular  view  should  not  be  tlic  true  one,  the  diffleultlea  I  have  pot 
remain,  and  I  thlnlc  prove,  that  some  more  general  and  more  ftindamental  law  ondnilea  i 
of  "natural  selection.**  The  law  of  '* unconscious  intelligence**  pervading  aU  oiipurie  BaCMe* 
put  fortli  by  Dr.  Laycock  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Murphy,  la  such  a  law;  bnt  to  my  mind  It  iMt  tkr 
double  disadvantage  of  being  l>otli  unintelligible  and  incapable  of  any  kind  of  prooC  It  la  mon 
probable,  that  the  true  law  lies  too  deep  for  us  to  dL^cover  It;  but  there  see  mi  to  ma.  fee  fee 
ample  indications  that  such  a  law  does  exist,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  aheolate  oHgli 
of  life  and  organization. 

In  this  connection  read  the  original  thoughts  in  the  closing  paragraphs 
on  *'The  Nature  of  Matter,"  "Matter  is  Force,"  **  All  Force  is  probably 
Will-force,"  expressed  in  brief  thus:  "if,  therefore,  we  have  traced  one 
force,  however  minute,  to  an  origin  in  our  own  will,  while  we  hare  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  primary  caUvSe  of  force.  It  does  not  seem  SD  iin* 
probable  conclusion  that  all  force  may  be  will-force;  and  thus,  that  tbe 
whole  universe  is,  not  merely  dependent  on,  but  actually  is,  tbe  will  of 
higher  intelligences  or  of  one  Supreme  Intelligence. 
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American  Microscopes  and  their  Merits.*  —  The  first  of  these 
papers  is  an  elaborate  attempt  at  an  account  of  American  microscopes 
and  their  merits;  but  should  have  more  properly  been  entitled  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  microscopes  made  by  It.  B.  Tolles,  as  of  the  twenty-llTe 
pages  which  it  covers,  twenty  are  given  to  Tolles.    The  second  article 

*  On  the  North  American  Microscope.  By  Dr.  H.  Hagen,  Cambridge,  Maaa.  Max  Sehallita 
Arcbiv  Air  Mlcroscopli^clie  Anatomic.  Bonn.  2d  No.  1870.  A  conimnnioatlon  by  Di  H.  Raffa 
on  his  experience  in  the  use  of  the  micro.^cope.  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  nif  Xataral 
History,  vol.  xli,  p.  307.  March  10th,  1869.  A  verbal  communication  on  Tollea'a  aii«f  t*ciitidl^ 
microscopes,  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  November  lOtb,  ISM.    UapablMMd. 
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above  named,  bat  first  in  time,  is  noticed  here  merely  to  illastrate  some 
points  in  the  first,  and  tlie  third,  because  it  was  preliminary  to  the  first, 
which  only  elaborates  more  iu  detail  what  Dr.  Hagen  said  in  his  verbal 
commanication,  and  repeats  statements  and  assertions  which  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  Dr.  Hagen  was  informed,  by  those  as  fblly  competent, 
to  say  the  least  as  himself,  were  erroneous ;  bat  In  this  first  named  paper 
Dr.  Uagen  sees  fit  to  entirely  ignore  the  refutations,  and  makes  the  same 
statements  deliberately  again,  as  though  there  had  been  no  contra- 
diction of  them.  There  is  no  other  course  left  for  those  who  know 
him  to  be  wrong  or  feel  aggrieved  by  his  statements,  than  to  examine 
his  qualifications  for  pronouncing  Judgment,  and  to  show  wherein  he  is 
mistaken. 

Dr.  Hagen  being  a  man  of  acknowledged  scientific  acquirements,  and 
holding  a  reputable  position  at  Cambridge,  his  opinions,  given  on  a  pro- 
fessed detail  of  facts,  and  after  a  claimed  careful  study  of  two  years,  pub- 
lished in  a  Journal  of  high  repute  in  Europe,  will  command  attention  and 
respect  there,  among  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  see  and  Judge  for 
themselves.  If  he  had  stated  facts  correctly  his  paper  might  have  been 
left  to  itself  to  reAite  his  **  opinions."  No  one  can  object  to  any  compar- 
ison of  American  instruments  with  others ;  It  Is  only  asked  that  the  com- 
parison shall  be  made  fairly,  and  by  a  competent  expert.  The  writer 
proposes  to  show  that  Dr.  Hagen*s  investigation  has  been  superficial  and 
inadequate  to  the  task  he  undertook ;  and  that  he  has  mistaken  facts  and 
repeated  assertions  after  he  had  been  Informed  that  they  were  erroneous. 

Dr.  Hagen  opens  his  first  communication  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History  by  saying :  **  Having  worked  with  the  microscope  more  than 
thirty  years  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes  — following  the  gradual 
perfecting  of  the  instrument — I  was  anxious  to  examine  the  power  [?] 
of  American  microscopes."  This  passage  sets  forth  his  claim  to  be  a 
competent  critic. 

"  During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  great  competition  among 
opticians,  but  in  every  case  their  progress  has  been  arrested  by  one  in- 
sarmonntable  obstacle."  [What  one?]  **  Since  the  rec^iiMmprovement 
in  correcting  objectives  for  the  thickness  of  covering  glasses,  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done."  Why  he  should  have  restricted  the  **  great 
competition  "  to  the  last  ten  years,  and  called  the  Improvements  in  objec- 
tives **  recent,"  when  the  competition  In  London  has  been  active  for  forty 
years,  and  the  **  improvement"  was  made  by  Ross  nearly  or  quite  thirty 
years  ago,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  what  has  been  generally 
believed  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  **  improvement"  and  the  competion  had 
not  reached  Germany  antil  the  last  ten  years.  So  far  firom  little  having 
been  done  since  the  'Mmprovement"  so  much  has  been  done  in  England 
that  the  London  Microscopical  Society,  which  procured  objectives  of  the 
'* three"  leading  London  artists  in  about  the  year  1845,  In  1867-8  aban- 
doned the  whole  of  them  as  behind  the  times,  and  obtained  new  ones  of 
the  same  makers. 
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Dr.  Hagen  then  makes  some  very  Just  observations  on  "  tbe  dlflfereMC 
in  the  aberration  of  the  eyes  of  the  observers.  There  is  do  doubt  tbal 
different  observers  obtain  different  results  with  the  same  iDStromeBt** 
This  is  an  important  Ikct  and  an  important  admission  ttom  Dr.  Hayni 
It  is  well  known  to  many  mlcroscopists,  but  Is  generally  ignored.  It  It  a 
pity  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Hagen  to  remember  what  he  had  written 
in  March,  when  he  in  October  recorded  some  of  his  own  observatkmt. 

The  paper  in  the  *'  Archiv  "  begins  by  saying  for  the  past  twenty  yean 
that  the  *'  prominent  excellence  of  American  microscopes  have  been  fire* 
quently  mentioned'*  and  it  has  been  **asserted  that  their  achlevemeDte  have 
essentially  excelled  those  of  European  make."  '*  To  my  knowledge  a  di- 
rect proof  of  this  has  never  been  exhibited,  it  has  not  been  shown  thai 
anything  has  been  ever  better  seen  than  with  European  inatromeiita.'* 
'*  Thus  the  American  instrument  constituted  until  recently  a  myth  to- 
wards which  all  interested  in  this  branch  of  science  gazed  with  anzlooa 
curiosity,  and  prompted  me  during  my  two  years  residence  in  this  conn- 
try,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  have  spared  nopainB  to 
study  them  careftilly."  Here  we  have  distinctly  the  task  set  forth,  and  the 
claim  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  It.  Two  years  of  the  spare 
time  of  a  busy  man  was  rather  short  for  the  undertaking,  eapeclallj  Jbr 
one  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Let  as  nee 
what  were  the  '*  pains  '*  taken.  **  The  members  of  the  microscopical 
section  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  especially  Mr.  BlckneU 
of  Salem,  Mr.  Greenlcaf  of  Boston,  Professors  Agassiz  and  Olbbe,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Tolles  himself,  have  kindly  seconded  my 
efforts."  Four  of  these  gentlemen  certainly  were  competent  to  mssist. 
The  writer  cannot  say  what  Mr.  Edwards  or  Professors  Agassiz  and 
Gibbs  did  for  assistance ;  but  he  states  positively  that  neither  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  or  Tolles  *' assisted;"  that  Mr.  Bicknell  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  had  any  intimation  whatever  of  Dr.  Hagen's  intention  of  be- 
coming **  thoroughly  acquainted  "  with  the  American  microscope,  for  the 
purpose  of  publication ;  they  were  never  asked  to  assist  for  any  sncb  pur- 
pose. Had  Dr.  Hagen  not  spared  his  *'  pains;"  had  he  enquired  for  those 
who  could  have  **  assisted  "  him  in  his  '*  study  "  and  have  given  him  **  posi- 
tive proofs,"  he  would  have  been  referred  to  Professor  Holmes  and  Pro- 
fessor Bacon  of  his  own  university,  and  to  Professor  Smith  of  Hobsit 
College,  New  York  —  Microscopists  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  micro- 
scope for  twenty  years  —  to  Dr.  Barnard,  Pres.  Columbia  College,  New 
York ;  to  Professor  H.  J.  Clarke  of  the  Kentucky  University ;  to  J.  E. 
Gavlt,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis  of  Philadelphia;  to  Pro- 
fessor C.  Johnston  of  Baltimore,  to  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Greene,  Jr.,  of  Boston; 
gentlemen  who  have  made  the  comparison  of  European  microscopes  of 
the  best  makers,  with  American  instruments  almost  a  specialty ;  bad  he 
done  this  his  study  might  have  produced  more  correct  results ;  tbat  Is  If 
he  had  given  heed  to  the  information  he  received  —  for  he  seems  to  bsrs 
disregarded  that  which  he  obtained  ttom  Messrs.  Greenleaf  snd  BIcknelL 
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Dr.  Hagen  gives  his  *'  general  opinion  **  before  giving  the  details,  and 
■ays  "  novelty  of  any  importance  is  not  obtained.'*  Yet  before  he  con- 
clndes  his  paper  he  enumerates  six  novelties,  all  invented  or  designed  by 
ToUes,  namely :  his  binocular  eye-piece ;  the  illuminator  of  opaque  objects 
with  high  powers ;  the  low  power  immersion  lens ;  the  solid  eye- piece ; 
the  mode  of  effecting  acUustroent  for  covering  glass,  and  the  amplifier; 
and  overlooks  others  quite  important  by  Tolles  and  Zentmeyer. 

'*  Objectives  and  oculars  accomplish  with  slight  variations  as  much  as 
the  best  European,  never  more ;  on  the  contrary  English  and  French  ob- 
jectives have  accomplished  some  things  which  the  American  have  hith- 
erto fkiled  to  do."  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  produce  evidence 
outside  of  Dr.  Hagen*s  own  statements,  as  to  what  American  objectives 
have  done.  It  is  only  needfUl  to  contrast  what  he  says  above  with  what 
he  says  he  himself  saw.  Dr.  H.  says  **  that  an  objective  1-lOth  inch  with 
ocalar  C.  showed  while  band  19  [of  the  Nobcrt  test  plnte]  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field,  the  18th,  17th,  and  half  of  the  16th  bands;  the  lines  in  all 
were  well  d^nedy  but  not  so  that  I  could  have  counted  them  all.  I  could 
count  about  forty  of  the  19th,  the  rest  blurred."  "None  of  Tolles*  objec- 
tives have  well  resolved  the  16th  to  19th  bands  of  Nobort*s  plates  which 
has  been  done  with  the  1-  16th  of  Powell  and  Lenland.*'  It  would  seem 
Incredible  that  the  same  person  could  have  written  the  above  lines  in 
the  same  paper;  most  especially  after  he  had  been  positively  informed 
by  five  gentlemen  that  they  had  seen  the  19th  band  resolved,  and  with 
Beveral  of  Tolles*  objectives.  But  Dr.  Hagen  takes  the  ground  (though 
not  in  this  paper,  as  he  should  have  done)  that  because  he  did  not  count 
all  the  lines  at  once,  that  they  were  not  resolved ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  is 
not  alone  In  that  theory.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  this  we  will  suppose 
that  Nobert  had  ruled  in  the  19th  band  only  28  lines  instead  of  57,  would 
Dr.  Hagen  say  they  were  not  resolved,  when  he  saw  the  whole,  because 
there  were  no  more?  Or  If  Nobert  had  covered  a  whole  inch  with  the 
112,000  and  some  odd  lines,  would  any  one  claim  that  they  must  all  be 
seen  at  once  ?  If  either  of  these  suggestions  are  answered  In  the  nega- 
tive, then  Dr.  Hagen  has  himself  seen  the  19th  band  resolved  with  a 
Tolles*  objective.  But  Dr.  Hagen  says  that  American  objectives  have 
done  **  never  more  than  European,**  and  yet  what  he  did  with  a  1-lOth 
objective,  is  much  *'more**  than  to  see  all  the  lines  with  a  1-16  (really 
a  1-20).  He  never  saw,  read  of,  or  heard  of  a  l-lO  European  objective 
that  would  do  what  that  one  accomplished.  This  is  not  all ;  his  sight  of 
the  Surirella  gemma  gives  the  sam^  contradiction  to  his  *'  opluion."  He 
says  '*i9.  gemma  with  the  same  1-10  showed  only  In  a  few  places  oblong 
fields  between  the  cross  lines,  but  not  well  defined  or  regular  as  in 
Hartnack*8  drawings.**  Well,  did  any  one  ever  see  them  so?  If  Dr. 
Hagen  knew  as  much  of  diatoms  as  of  insects,  he  would  have  been  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Hartnack*s  figure  is  a  theoretical  diagram,  not  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  appearance  In  the  microscope.  Probably  the  only  person 
living  who  claims  to  have  seen  what  Hartnack  calls  the  "  fiat  hexagons," 
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is  Mr.  Bicknell,  who  says  he  saw  them,  and  only  with  a  ToUea'  Ml 
Haftnack  does  not  say  distinctly  that  he  has  seen  them  with  a  1-16;  ha 
attempted  to  show  them  to  two  accomplished  micfoscopists,  and  both 
ftiiled  to  see  them.  Dr.  Eulensteln  has  also  fkiled  with  Hartnack's  Not. 
10,  11  and  12,  Powell  and  Lealand's  1-50  and  Ross'  objectives;  and  Dr. 
Hagcn  knew  these  facts,  for  the  writer  told  him  before  his  paper  was 
written ;  comment  is  unnecessary.  Dr.  Hagen  also  says  that  Hartaack's 
1-16  has  resolved  S.  gemma,  and  Tolles'  1-10  has  not,  ergo  Hartnackli  has 
done  what  Tolles'  could  not.  Dr.  Hagen  has  himself  ftimlshed  tka 
**  direct  proof"  he  wanted  of  the  **  unsurpassed  excellence"  of  the 
American  objective. 

Now  for  some  of  Dr.  Hagen*8  errors  and  mistakes.  He  saya  of  ToUca' 
objectives  **  the  workmanship  is  superb,"  '*  the  atUustment  only  moves  the 
lower  lens  from  the  two  others."  The  solid  eye-pieces  are  *'  really  bi- 
convex Coddington  lenses."  He  gives  on  the  aathority  of  Edwarda  a 
formula  of  Tolles*  objectives ;  all  there  is  to  be  said,  is,  that  the  formula 
is  not  Tolles'  formula,  the  eye-pieces  are  not  Coddington  lenses,  and  that 
Tolles  had  never  made  objectives  to  move  the  fh>nt  lens ;  all  of  which 
Dr.  Hagen  could  have  easily  ascertained. 

Dr.  Hagen  considers  that  *'  a  most  important  fault  of  the  Instrument 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  its  use.  In  order  to  adjust  them  ao  that  they 
will  give  their  greatest  results  requires  delicate  labor  and  considerable 
time.  In  this  respect  they  are  excelled  by  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
powers  of  English  and  Germau."  **  The  ease  of  treatment  of  Hartnad^li 
and  Scheick's  highest  objectives  is  certainly  far  less  troublesome."  If  tbia 
means  anything  it  must  refer  to  the  delicacy  of  the  acfjdstment  fbr  cov- 
ering glass.  Undoubtedly  Scheick's  are  far  less  tronbleaome.  It  Is 
thought  to  be  well  known  to  microscopists  that  the  delicacy  of  this  ad- 
justment ~  consequently  in  one  sense  the  difficulty  of  use  —  la  Increased 
Just  in  proportion  to  the  approach  to  perfection  of  the  lenses.  Certain  It 
is  that  Hartnack  when  delivering  an  objective  made  for  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  two  years  ago,  called  the  parchaaei^ 
attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  when  an  object  was  best  shown, 
the  movement  of  the  ac^usting  ring  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  either  way 
destroyed  the  effect,  as  an  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  his  work.  As  to 
English  objectives.  Dr.  Piggott  in  a  recently  published  article  on  high 
power  objectives,  speaks  of  a  certain  effect  being  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
change  of  this  adjustment  which  moved  the  lens  only  1-14,000  of  an  Inch. 
So  much  for  English  lens  and  Hartnack's.  Microscopists  know  that  Dr. 
Hagen  is  in  an  error  as  to  good  objectives,  but  correct  if  hia  remaika 
are  applied  to  poor  ones ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  **  MUerif 
astonished  to  see  how  much  more  the  hand  of  the  artist  himself  will 
develop    with  the  instrument." 

The  majority  of  the  microscopists  here  are  '*  dilletanti  or  workers  oo 
diatoms ;"  this  must  be  news  to  Professors  Holmes,  Bacon,  Ellis  and  Gmj, 
and  to  their  hundreds  of  past  and  present  students;  the  ''truth  wUlba 
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Tespecced  **  If  it  is  aaid  that  there  are  hardly  enongh  diatomlsts  in  the 
whole  conntry  to  encourage  each  other. 

Dr.  Hagen  thinks  that  his  attempt  at  **  even  prononncing  a  Judgment  on 
the  local  instruments,  caused  a  storm  of  indignation  against  me  by  the 
resident  microscopists/'  and  accounts  for  It  by  the  assertion  that  *'  we 
know  that  most  of  them  are  members  of  the  Boston  Optical  Associa- 
tion.** Dr.  Hagen  here  refers  to  the  reception  of  his  verbal  communica* 
tlon  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  November  last.  Of  all 
the  persons  then  present  but  two  were  members  of  that  association,  and 
whatever  indignation  was  manifested  was  at  his  preposterous  compar- 
isons of  cost.  Dr.  Hagen  then  asserted  that  the  American  instruments 
cost  600  per  cent,  more  than  German  of  equal  merit,  and  that  **  English 
objectives  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  could  be  imported  to  advan- 
tage." In  his  paper  in  the  **Archiv"  Dr.  Hagen  reduces  the  comparative 
cost  of  German  and  French  objectives  to  **  one-third  or  one-fourth  as 
much,"  but  repeats  his  con^iarison  as  to  the  English  **  according  to  Frey's 
statement."  Now  before  this  paper  was  written  the  cost  of  importing 
Snglish  objectives  was  read  in  detail  to  Dr.  Hagen,  and  it  was  shown 
Arom  the  makers'  price  lists  that  the  cost  was  much  higher  than  Tolles* 
prices  for  similar  objectives,  and  yet  Dr.  Hagen  elects  to  repeat  his  er- 
roneous statement.  He  said  then  that  he  **  spoke  for  ^he  interest  of 
science."  Can  the  interest  of  science  be  promoted  by  such  misstate- 
ments? It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  said  anything 
more  on  the  matter  of  cost,  but  while  writing  this  paper  a  letter  was 
received,  an  extract  f^om  which  is  a  good  comment  on  all  that  Dr.  Hagen 
has  said  as  to  cost  and  workmanship.  It  is  not  known  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  ever  heard  of  Dr.  Hagen  or  his  comparisons.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Colonel  J.  G.  F.  Holston,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.C.,  June,  1870. 
**I  was  never  dissatisfied  either  with  Tolles'  prices  or  his  workmanship, 
for  although  apparently  dearer  than  some  other  makers,  the  superior  ex- 
cellency more  than  balances  it.  I  can  do  witli  my  1-1 2th  by  Tolles  (cost 
f  100),  all  that  Powell  and  Lealand's  l-50th  will  do  well  that  cost  the 
XJpited  States  $350.  I  compared  them  myself  at  the  museum."  Dr. 
Barnard,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  writes,  **  Dr.  Hagen 
is  absurdly  wrong  in  his  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  American 
and  foreign  objectives  of  the  same  price."  **  It  is  nonsense  to  make 
such  comparisons  as  these  price  for  price." 

No  less  unfortunate  is  Dr.  Hngen  in  his  description  of  Tolles'  first  class 
Instruments ;  he  partially  describes  the  plan  and  construction  of  some  In- 
stmments  which  he  had  seen  —  omitting,  however,  some  of  the  most 
peculiar  details  — and  mixing  with  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  an 
QDiqoe  instrument,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  ever  made,  and  which  he  has 
never  seen,  the  particulars  of  which  he  could  have  got  from  Dr.  Bar- 
nard's report  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  —  constructing  in  this  way 
an  instrument  which  has  no  existence.  He  claims  to  have  **  seen  and 
tested  nine  of  Tolles'  instruments  of  the  largest  class."    The  writer  will 
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not  say  that  la  impossible,  bot  he  can  say  that  there  are  no  nine  inttn- 
ments  of  the  **  largest  class  **  known  to  Mr.  Tolles  that  Dr.  Hageo  coaM 
possibly  have  seen  and  tested.    His  classification  most  be  treated  ••  aa 
error  until  he  ftamishcs  a  list  of  the  nine.     The  self-safflcleocj  with 
which  he  charges  the  reverend  President  of  Colombia  College  with  Bik- 
ing, in  his  official  report  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  a  claim  that  is  **  hardly 
tenable  "  is,  to  ase  his  own  expression,  **  quite  comical.**    Dr.  Barnard  had 
reported  that  **  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  makers  did  not 
send  **  stands  to  the  exhibition ;  for  the  want  of  them  the  objcctivea  were 
not  properly  examined.    Dr.  Ilagen  twists  this  round  in  this  way.    *«Tba 
same  objectives  are  fk'equently  used  here  with  English  stands  and  oeea* 
lars,  plenty  of  which  were  to  be  had  in  Paris.    If,  then,  they  did  not 
prove  themselves  snccessflil  the  reason  must  be  that  they  did  not  attain 
as  much  as  others.    The  circumstances  of  the  difficulty  of  their  acQnat* 
ment  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  case  as  the  reporter  (Barnard)  htmadf 
is  an  adept  in  their  use,"  all  of  which  is  entirely  imaginary  with  Dr. 
Hagen.    A  recent  letter  trom  Dr.  Barnard  recites  the  whole  story.    Hit 
says :  **  In  regard  to  what  Dr.  Hagen  says  of  my  report,  ha  so  slngnlaily 
misunderstands  me,  or  so    wilfully  misrepresents  that  it  aeems  hardly 
necessary  to  reply  to  him.    I  never  said  or  intimated  that  a  Tolles'  atand 
was  necessary  fo  develop    a  Tolles*  objective,  but  only  that  a  stand  of 
some  kind  was  necessary,  a  proposition  which  I  think  stands  to  reaaon. 
The  disadvantage  conld  not  appear  until  the  Jury,  instead  of  ezamlntng 
the  glasses,  country  by  country,  as  I  supposed  they  would,  using  certain 
uniform  tests,  ordered  at  once  all  the  exhibitors  of  microscope  obJectlTca 
to  present  their  glasses  simultaneously  in  one  place  (and  that,  by  tka 
way,  as  bad  a  place  as  could  be  selected,  a  small  room  with  one  window, 
a  moderately  sized  table,  and  no  chairs).    Had  the  first  plan  been  pnr> 
sued  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  about  stands,  for  Mr.  Beck  of  Lon- 
don was  close  by  the  American  section  with  a  case  fhll  of  apparatus, 
including  stands  of  all  forms,  one  of  which  he  subsequently  placed  at  my 
disposal  for  some  length  of  time.    But  when  the  crowd  came  together  at 
the  place  appointed,  the  American  glasses  were  present  wlthont  any 
stands,  and  though  both  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Beck,  after  their  own  gli 
had  been  examined,  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  their  stands,  the 
ness  of  the  protracted  examination,  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  crowded 
room,  made  the  Jury  impatient,  and  notwithstanding  the  compliment  Dr. 
Hagen  pays  me  as  an  **  adept,**  I  was  not  smart  enough  to  secure,  on  thai 
occasion,  what  I  thought  a  fair  trial  of  the  glasses  —  by  which  expreaaloa 
I  mean  not  a  fair  development  of  their  powers,  but  a  {sAraUenHan  to  tlwlr 
development.    /  never  got  the  whole  jury  to  examine  the  glasses  thcnmg^. 
After  I  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Beck  a  stand.  Dr.  Brooke  of  London,  made 
the  fullest  trial  with  them  which  I  could  secure  fh>m  any  member,  and  ha 
expressed  himself  favorably,  though  he  has  the  natural  national  leaning 
of  an  Englishman.    It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  me  to  narrate  a& 
this  in  my  report,  but  it  is  absurd  for  any  one  to  interpret  what  I  do  aaj 
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as  Dr.  Hagen  does."    That  effectually  disposes  of  Dr.  Hagen's  Inferences, 
that  the  American  obJectWos  **  did  not  attain  so  much  as  others." 

Dr.  Uagen  attempts  to  controvert  the  opinion  now  unanimously  re- 
ceived in  England  and  America,  that  the  microscope  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  receive  an  Inclination.  He  says,  **the  statement  made  by 
people  here  that  the  working  with  high  stand  instruments  (they  being 
turned  back)  Is  much  more  convenient,  as  keeping  the  neck  straight  pre- 
vents the  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  makes  rather  a  comical  Impression. 
I  say  comical,  when  we  consider  that  for  tens  of  years  back  several  thou- 
sand low  stand  instruments  have  been  In  dally  use  iu  Europe  without 
detrimental  results."  [?]  Possibly  no  one  but  Dr.  Hagen  has  ever  heard 
that  the  use  of  vertical  Instruments  caused  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head ; 
but  the  experience  of  all  mlcroscoplsts  here  (Dr.  Hagen  excepted),  Is 
against  the  use  of  the  low  stand  vertical  instruments,  and  that  evils  and 
Imperfect  work  do  result  fk'om  the  use  of  such.  To  show  that  the  **  com- 
icality "  of  the  objection  is  not  original  with  American  mlcroscoplsts,  the 
following  Is  extracted  A*om  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter's  work  on  the  micro- 
scope, —  an  author  whose  opinion  is  certainly  equal  to  Dr.  Hagen's  thirty 
years  experience  —  written  fifteen  years  ago.  **  Scarcely  less  Important 
*  *  *  Is  the  capability  of  being  placed  In  either  a  vertical  or  a  horizon- 
tal position,  or  at  any  angle  with  the  horizon,  without  deranging  the 
adjustments  of  Its  parts  to  each  other,"  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  **  It  Is  certainly  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  opticians,  especially  on  the  continent^  should 
have  so  long  neglected  the  very  simple  means  which  are  at  present  com- 
monly employed  In  this  country  of  giving  an  Inclined  position  to  micro- 
scopes, since  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  the  vertical  posi- 
tion is,  of  all  that  can  be  adopted,  the  very  worst"  Perhaps  if  Carpen- 
ter's work  had  been  translated  Into  German  fifteen  years  ago  It  might 
not  have  been  needAil  to  write  this  paper. 

Dr.  Hagen  has  so  little  to  say  of  American  microscope  makers,  other 
than  Tolles,  that  he  found  It  Impracticable  to  make  so  many  mistakes  In 
regard  to  them.  If  he  had  taken  more  **  pains  "  he  could  have  added  ma- 
terially to  the  number. 

Of  Spencer  he  says :  **  A  few  years  ago,  however,  he  retired  fk'om  the 
business."  This  Is  a  mistake,  for  which  probably  Dr.  Hagen  is  not  re- 
sponsible. "  I  have  not  in  fact  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  Spencer's 
objectives  and  oculars."  **  In  Boston,  Salem,  and  Massachusetts  gener- 
ally, there  are  none  of  Spencer's  Instruments  to  be  found;"  that  Is  be- 
cause he  '* spared  the  pains"  to  find  them.  The  writer  had  them,  and 
would  have  guided  the  enquirer  to  others. 

Of  Zentmeyer  he  remarks :  **  As  near  as  I  can  find  out  he  makes  no 
glasses.  Each  of  his  stands  that  I  saw  had  objectives  and  oculars  of 
ToUes  or  Wales."  Another  example  of  the  superficial  knowledge  ob« 
talned  by  Dr.  Hagen ;  a  portion  of  the  very  oculars  which  he  saw  on  Mr. 
Bicknell's  Instrument,  and  which  he  gives  the  power  of  as  ToUes,  were 
made  by  Zentmeyer  I    Had  he  not  **  spared  pains  "  to  inquire,  he  could 
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have  learned  that  Zentmeyer  does  make  glasses,  and  that  one  of  tht 
Tolles'  standA  which  he  had  seen  was  furnished  with  an  ezcelleot  ob- 
jective by  Zentmeyer.  In  the  notice  of  Zentmeyer's  stand  the  moat  Im- 
portant and  characteristic  features  are  entirely  unnoticed  I 

In  his  notice  of  Grunow*s  instruments  he  particularizes  an  inTertcd 
microscope,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  a  movement  by  fk*lctlon  rollers, 
an  invention  of  Tolles,  and  which  he  (Hagen)  had  seen  varloaa  modiflea- 
tlons  of  on  several  of  ToUes*  instruments,  in  particular  the  first  OM  In 
which  it  was  ever  introduced ;  yet  he  failed  to  notice  it  there. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  for  Dr.  Hugen  that  these  things  are  trivial, 
and  to  some  they  may  look  so ;  but  they  constitute  Dr.  Hagen'a  paper; 
the  aggregate  of  the  trivialities  makes  about  the  whole.  Dr.  Hagen  fidla 
throughout  all  his  papers  to  appreciate  the  diflfereuce  between  magnl^tif 
power  and  quality. 

With  a  patronizing  air  that  is  **  nearly  comical,"  after  reading  the  paper* 
he  compliments  the  artists  in  these  words :  **  Messrs.  Tolles  and  Wales 
are  no  doubt  artists  of  the  first  water,  constantly  endeavoring  to  adTanet 
and  enlarge  their  science." 

Dr.  Hagen  admits  that  he  has  not  exhausted  his  subject,  and  promltct 
to  renew  it ;  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will,  and  that  when  he  does  be  wlH 
spare  no  pains  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  It ;  if  be  ca- 
deavors  to  do  that,  all  our  microscopists  will  cheerfully  assist  him.  — G.8. 

Alaska  and  its  Resources.*  It  is  not  often  that  an  ezplormtton  is  sMs 
to  show  such  results  as  Mr.  Dall  places  before  the  public  in  this  TolaaSt 
even  when  assisted  by  public  means.  We  cannot,  therefore,  praise  too 
highly  the  modest  manner  in  which  the  author  tells  us  that  he  was  iinwIB* 
ing  to  have  the  plans  of  the  former  director.  Major  Keunlcott  abandonedi 
and  therefore,  undertook  to  carry  out  the  remainder  of  the  explormtloas 
which  were  only  half  completed  when  the  telegraph  company  abandoned 
the  enterprise.  The  author  was  thus  left  alone  for  one  year  and 
ceeded  in  completing  the  survey  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  unassiated 
by  the  natives.  As  a  thorough  and  reliable  account  of  Alaska,  with  Its 
pictures  of  subarctic  nature,  the  substantial  volume  before  us,  with  Its 
beautlftil  illustrations,  typography,  paper  and  binding,  will  claim  the 
highest  rank  and  retain  it  for  years  to  come.  We  feel  prood  of  this 
elegant  book,  and  that  it  is  the  fruits  of  American  pluck,  enthasiaaaiv 
and  scientific  zeal. 

Many  of  the  scientific  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Dall  have  been  slread|j 
published  in  the  Naturaust,  and  the  great  value  of  his  discoveries  in  a 
single  department  of  zoology,  t.e.  that  of  ornithology,  were  passed  la 
review  in  the  last  number  by  an  able  naturalist.  In  reading  over  tbe 
plain,  unvarnished,  modest  narrative  of  personal  adventure  and  explora- 
tions in  Alaska,  we  are  struck  by  the  earnest  endeavor  of  tbe  author  fa 

*  By  William  H.  Dall.  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boaton,  1870.  Sto,  pp.  SS7.  With  a  niap  aaS  ■•» 
merooa  illttatratloiia.    $7JK). 
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make  hts  statements  thoroaghly  reliable.  Alaska  is  in  most  respects  a 
new  coantry, — the  hand  of  civilized  man  has  scarcely  made  its  mark  on 
the  face  of  nature,  the  Indians  and  Innuits  will  soon  disappear,  domesti- 
cated and  Introduced  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  scarcely  taken 
up  their  abode  and  begun  to  wage  war  against  the  native  species,  and 
Jost  at  this  Juncture  the  record  of  a  naturalist  who  has  watched  the 
changes  of  each  season  for  two  years  in  succession  is  a  contribution  of 
the  first  importance  to  science. 

The  first  half  (Part  I)  of  the  book  is  a  personal  narrative  of  travels  on 
the  Yukon  River  and  in  the  Yukon  territory,  the  first  year  as  Director  of 
the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraphic  Expedition ;  the 
second  year  he  remained  after  the  expedition  returned,  and  prosecuted  his 
explorations  alone  and  at  his  own  expense.  The  second  part  treats  of  the 
geography,  history,  inhabitants,  and  resources  of  Alaska. 

In  reading  the  narrative  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  paragraph  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  our  readers.  Let  the  author  give  us  his  first  impressions 
of  the  Yukon : 

**PM8ed  over  (p.  41)  the  flanks  of  loine  high  hills,  flrom  one  of  which  I  caught  017  flrtt 
frltanpse  of  the  great  river  Yukon,  broad,  smooth,  and  lev-bound.  A  natural  Impatience  urged 
me  forward,  and  after  a  smart  tramp  of  several  miles  we  anivcd  at  the  steep  bank  of  the 
f1v«r.  It  was  with  a  feeling  aklu  to  tliat  which  urged  Balboa  forward  Into  the  very  waves  of  a 
newly  discovered  ocean,  tliat  I  rushed  by  the  dogs  and  down  the  steep  decUvlty,  forgetting 
everything  else  In  the  desire  to  be  flrtt  on  the  ice,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnlflcent  prospect  before 


There  lay  a  stretch  of  forty  miles  of  this  great,  broad,  snow-covered  river,  with  broken  frag- 
HNMUta  of  tee-cakes  glowing  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  setting  sun;  the  low  opposite  shore,  three 
miles  away,  teemed  a  mere  black  streak  on  the  horizon.  A  few  Islands  covered  with  dark 
evergreens  were  In  sight  above.  Below,  a  faint  purple  tinged  the  snowy  crests  of  fer-ofl^  moun- 
teiae,  whose  height,  though  not  extreme,  seemed  greater  feoni  the  low  banks  near  me  and  the 
eleer  sky  beyond.  This  was  the  river  I  had  read  and  dreamed  of,  which  bad  seemed  as  if 
•hroaded  tn  mystery,  tn  spite  of  the  tales  of  those  who  had  seen  It.  On  Its  banks  live  thou- 
wbo  know  netther  Its  outlet  nor  Its  source,  who  look  to  it  for  food  and  even  for  doUiing. 
reeognlsing  Its  magnlflcence,  call  themselves  proudly  men  of  the  Tukan, 

BUIIA  Indeed  must  he  be,  who  surveys  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Missouri  of  the  Korth  for 
the  first  time  without  emotion.  A  little  Innult  lad,  who  ran  before  the  dogs  and  saw  It  for  the 
tfral  tioie.  slumted  at  the  sight,  saying,  amidst  his  expressions  of  astonishment,  *  It  Is  not  a 
liver,  it  Is  a  sea!*  and  even  tlio  Indians  had  no  word  of  ridicule  for  him,  often  as  they  luul  seen 
It." 

The  anthropologist  will  glean  much  valuable  information  fk-om  the  nar- 
rative, while  the  second  part  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
1b  an  important  contrlbntion  to  American  anthropology.  On  page  127,  in 
describing  the  Innuit  casine,  or  town  hall,  it  is  stated  that 

"Tliere  Is  not  a  nail  or  a  pin  In  the  whole  stnieturt\  which  Is  of  the  most  solid  description. 
Borne  of  the  logs  are  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  broad  seats  on  both  sides,  previously  re- 
ftrred  to.  are  each  composed  of  a  single  plank  forty-four  Inches  wide,  thirty  feet  long,  and  four 
laehes  thiek.  These  enormous  planks  are  fh>m  drift  logs,  and  were  hewn  with  tlie  stone  axes 
ef  the  nattres.** 

Of  the  bears,  the  number  of  North  American  species  of  which  is  now 
in  dispute : 

**  There  are  three  spedes:  the  large  brown  bear  of  the  mountains,  Iraown  as  the  *  grizzly** 
•mong  the  Hudson  Bay  voyagers;  the  barren-ground  bear  {Urtut  Riehardsonii  of  Mayne 
Beld),  whieh  Is  eonflned  In  Russian  America  to  the  extreme  north-east;  and  ihe  black  bear, 
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whlcli  frequents  the  vtelntiy  of  the  Tnkon,  tn  th«  woody  dlitrlet  only.  The  poUr  or  «Ule  tar 
Is  found  only  In  tlie  vicinity  uf  B«lirin|r  Strait,  on  the  shores  of  the  Aretle  ftermu,  aad  «■  M. 
Matthcw*8  Island  In  Behring  Sea.  It  has  probably  reaelied  tlie  latter  locality  oq  iuadar  tet; 
we  only  know  of  Its  existence  there  from  whalers,  who  apply  tlie  name  of  Bear  Islaad  t«thr  1^ 
eallty,  from  the  abundance  of  tliese  animals.  We  know  that  It  Is  not  fbond  <ni  the  aaaWBit 
south  of  latitude  sixty •0ve  degrees.  The  cubs  of  the  black  twar  are  of  the  same  eolor  m  Om 
parent,  and  the  adult  is  very  much  smaller  than  its  brown  cousin,  which  someCUDCs  rcMiisa  a 
length  of  nine  feet,  with  a  girth  nearly  as  great.  The  brown  bear,  or  grlrtly,  la  tbc  o«ly  «■• 
which  manifests  any  ferocity,  and  It  always  avoids  any  contest  unless  brooftat  to  tay.** 

RegardiDg  the  remains  of  the  extinct  elephant  (Elephas  primigemiuB)^ 
which  are  not  ancommonly  found  on  the  surface,  the  author  says : 

*'  I  picked  up  near  the  village  a  Urge  portion  of  the  skull  of  the  extinct  elephant  (Xltpkms  f^ 
tnigenitu).  These  bones  are  not  so  common  as  tlie  teeth  and  tusk,  being  ftMiud  oa  tto  sarftat 
only,  and  usually  much  decayed:  while  the  bones  of  the  musk-ox  and  fossil  bnflklo  fbaad  la  Om 
same  situations  are  much  better  preserved,  and  sometimes  retain  some  (»f  the  animal  matter  la 
the  bone.  Tlie  natives  have  no  tradition  of  any  other  large  animal  than  tiM  reindeer  aai 
moose,  and  regard  tlie  elephant  and  musk-ox  bones  as  the  remains  of  dead  *  devils.'  Tka  laAi 
are  not  ao  well  preserved  as  those  found  In  Siberia,  which  are  usually  burled  In  tlie  eartk.  Tka 
former  are  blackene<i,  split  and  weathered,  and  contain  little  ivory  In  a  state  flt  for  aaa.  tlMa^ 
the  Innult  of  the  Arctic  coast  occasionally  flud  them  In  such  preservation  that  tbcy  anfei 
kantags  or  dishes  of  the  Ivory,  according  to  Simpson.** 

The  chapter  on  the  geography  of  Alaska  gives  a  ftill  acount  of  the 
general  topographical  features  of  the  territory,  and  many  usefbl  details 
with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  shores  and  adjacent  Islauds.  This 
is  a  very  perfect  summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  physical  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  North  raclflc,  and  it  shows  us,  also,  perhaps  the  moat 
important  result  of  the  expedition.  This  was  the  demonstration  of  the 
cessation  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  at  a  point  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south-east  of  Fort  Yukon. 

'*  The  Ilocky  Mountain  chain  extends  east  of  the  basin  of  the  Yukon, 
between  it  and  the  Mackenzie,  as  far  north  as  latitude  (M^.  Here  It  beada 
westward,  and,  becoming  broken,  passes  to  the  west  and  sooth,  con- 
biuing  with  the  coast  ranges  to  form  the  Alaskan  range.**  This  last  fol- 
lows the  shore  line  to  the  westward,  and  thus  the  only  con8lderat>lc 
exception  to  the  orographic  law  that  mountain  chains  trend  Id  the  sane 
direction  with  the  coast  seems  to  be  explained,  and  geographerH  caniio 
longer  lay  down  the  northern  extension  of  the  Rocky  MoaDtaln  •• 
reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  fauna  of  the  Yukon  la 
almost  wholly  Kastern  Canadian,  showing  that  the  mountaloa  had  In* 
terposed  no  insurpassable  barrier  to  the  north  as  they  had  to  the  sontJi 
of  the  Alaskan  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper. 

The  soil  of  the  Yukon  Valley  is  always  fh)zen  at  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  in  some  cold  situations  remains  icy  near  the  snrteee. 
*'  This  layer  of  ft>ozen  soil  is  six  or  eight  feet  thick."  *'  This  pheDomenon 
appears  to  be  directly  traceable  to  the  want  of  drainage,  combined  wlU 
the  non-conductive  covering  of  moss,"  which  prevents  thawing  In  tha 
summer  heats.  Nevertheless  this  frozen  soil  has  **  a  healthy  and  Ian- 
riant  vegetation,  bearing  its  blossoms  and  maturing  Its  seeds  as  leadOy 
as  In  situations  apparently  much  more  fitvored." 

But  next  In  value  to  the  geographical  details  are  the  many  nnthentk 
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flu;t8  regarding  the  natives  now  so  rapidly  disappearing.  By  learning  to 
speak  their  language,  and  living  among  them,  his  testimony  is  of  special 
Talae,  and  he  says  that  he  was  enabled  to  correct  many  erroneous  impres- 
sions formed  early  in  his  visit  to  the  country,  by  more  carefUl  and  re- 
peated observations  and  knowledge  of  their  language.  Of  the  Esquimo 
he  made  a  special  study,  and  cautiously  remarks  (on  p.  154)  that  *'  it  is 
Impossible  to  doubt  that  among  all  American  aborigines,  much  in  their 
mode  of  life,  customs,  and  ceremonials  is  of  a  local  nature,  aud  due  to 
extraneous  circumstances.  Much  is  also  due,  unquestionably,  to  the  sim- 
ilarity of  thought  and  habit  which  must  obtain  among  human  beings  of  a 
low  type,  and  who  gain  their  living  by  similar  means.  Hence,  a  general 
similarity  of  many  customs  may  naturally  be  expected  between  both 
Innuit  and  Indians,  as  well  as  for  distant  aborigines  of  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  this  similarity  can  afford  no  basis  for  generalizations  in 
regard  to  their  origin." 

As  regards  their  affinities,  he  writes :  ■**  It  should  be  thoroughly  and 
definitely  understood,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  they  are  not  Indians ;  nor 
have  they  any  known  relation,  physically,  physiologically,  or  otherwise, 
to  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  Their  grammar,  appearance, 
habits,  and  even  their  anatomy,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  sep- 
arate them  widely  from  the  Indian  race.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost 
equally  questionable  whether  they  are  even  distinctly  related  to  the 
Chnkchecs  and  other  probable  Mongolian  races  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Siberia"  (p.  137).  As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Eskimo  we  are  told  that 
**  the  Indians  call  the  Innuit  and  Eskimo  UskeSmij  or  sorcerers.  Kagus- 
kehai  is  the  Innuit  name  for  the  Casines,  in  which  their  Sham&ns  perform 
their  superstitious  rites.    From  this  root  comes  the  word  Eskimo." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  he  begins  by 
dividing  the  inhabitants  into  Indians  and  Orarians,  the  latter  embracing 
the  tribes  of  Innuit,  Aleutians  and  Asiatic  Eskimo.  The  author  is  in- 
clined to  reject  the  theory  most  in  vogue  that  America  has  been  peopled 
Arom  Asia  or  Polynesia,  and  '*  proposes  to  attempt  to  show  that  so  n  •  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  used  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  are  suscep- 
tible of  quite  another  interpretation.  I  refer  to  the  existence  of  tribes 
of  Orarian  stock  on  the  coast  of  the  Chukchee  Peninsula,"  which  were 
originally  derived  from  America,  their  emigration  having  taken  place 
within  three  hundred  years.  He  adds  beyond  that  **  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Aleutians  originally  emigrated  to  the  islands  from  the  American 
continent,  driven  by  hostile  tribes.  The  Innuit  formerly  extended  farther 
south  than  they  do  now,  and  in  this  connection  we  find  the  suggestive 
remark  that  "  Dr.  Otis,  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Museum  at 
Washington,  who  has  handled  as  many  aboriginal  American  crania  as 
any  northern  ethnologist,  says  that  the  skulls  found  in  the  northern 
monnds  have  the  same  peculiarities  which  distinguish  all  Orarian  crania, 
and  that  both  are  Instantly  distingulshabie  from  any  Indian  skulls." 

The  chapters  on  the  climate  and  agricultural  capabilities  and  geology, 
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and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  remarks  on  this  subject  leads  the  reader  to 
the  belief  that  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  wisely  made  by  oor  goven- 
ment. 

Trout  Culturr.*— This  is  Just  the  book  that  has  been  wanted  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  raising  of  fish  by  artificial  propagation.  It 
contains  a  statement  of  the  experience  of  the  most  succcssftal  flsh  breeder 
in  the  country,  presented  in  concise  and  forcible  language ;  erery  word 
fliUy  convincifig  the  reader  that  the  author  is  simply  giving  the  resnlts 
of  his  experience,  with  the  earnest  desire  of  ftarnisliing  others  with  all 
the  information  necessary  for  them  to  become  as  succcssftal  breeders  of 
trout  as  himself.  With  this  book  in  hand,  and  a  proper  location  and  sop- 
ply  of  water,  there  is  no  reason  why  trout  raising  should  not  sncceed  In 
the  hands  of  any  careflil  and  energetic  person.  In  fact  nothing  bat  pore 
carelessness  could  make  it  fail,  though,  like  all  other  stock  raising  opera- 
tions there  are  many  things  that  should  be  looked  after  before  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  the  hatching  house;  and  as  no  sheep  raiser  would  pordmse 
five  hundred  sheep  for  his  farm  unless  he  had  what  he  knew  to  be  solll- 
cient  past  1  rage  for  so  large  a  number,  so  no  trout  raiser  should  porchase 
his  five  hundred  or  more  trout  ei^gs  unless  he  has  plenty  of  good  water. 
We  have  not  space  for  the  extended  review  of  this  little  work  which  oar 
interest  in  the  subject  would  otherwise  lead  us  to  make,  and  can  only  say 
that  every  point  is  fairly  and  plainly  presented,  fk'om  the  location  of  the 
pond,  its  best  depth  and  shape,  its  bottom,  its  screens  and  water  supply; 
to  the  transportation  of  eggs  and  live  flsh;  and  all  the  intermediate 
operations  of  procuring  the  eggs  in  different  ways,  the  constrnction  of 
the  hatching  house,  handling  the  eggs  and  young  flsh;  with  obsenratlona 
on  their  diseases  and  enemies;  careftil  statements  regarding  the  amoant 
of  water  required  for  each  flsh  of  difibrent  ages,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact  every 
inforuiution  that  long  continued  and  successftil  operations  enables  the 
author  to  feel  confident  is  just  what  beginners  want,  is  here  given.  An 
improved  spawning  screen,  invented  by  Mr.  Collins  (Mr.  Green's  part- 
ner), \g  described  and  figured.  This  screen  or  box  is  so  designed  as  to 
secure  the  e^gs  of  trout  and  other  flshes  that  have  been  spawned  In  a 
natural  way,  and  is  a  most  convenient  and  labor  saving  contrivance  Tor 
the  trout  breeder.  We  hope  to  give  a  communication  on  this  snbject  in 
a  future  number. 

There  are  several  facts  very  interesting  to  the  naturalist  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Green.  The  average  age  of  a  trout  he  thinks  to  be  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  and  that  trout  are  in  their  prime  dunng  the  age  of  from 
three  to  ten  years.  Mr.  Green  also  states  that  trout  will  not  live  in  water 
the  temperature  of  which  is  above  68°,  and  do  best  at  a  temperature  of 
48°. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  book  Mr.  Green  calls  attention  to  a  *'  worm  * 

•  JVwU  Culture.  By  Seth  Green.  ISmo  pamph.,  pp.  93.  Green  and  CoUlna,  Caledonia,  X<« 
York.    [For  sale  at  tbe  NatoraUsts^  Agency,  Salem.   Price  tLOO.j 
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which  is  very  destructive  to  young  trout  and  other  flsh,  by  catching  them 
in  webs  which  are  spun  under  water. 

^Tbe  web  Is  as  perfect  as  that  of  tlie  spider,  and  as  much  mecbanloal  Ingennlty  Is  dlsplajed 
In  Its  construction.  It  Is  made  as  quickly  and  In  the  same  way  as  a  spider's,  by  fastening  tbe 
tbreads  at  different  points  and  going  back  and  fortb  until  the  web  is  fluldhed.  The  threads  are 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  tbe  young  truut  after  the  umbilical  sac  is  absorbed,  but  the  web  will 
stick  to  tbe  fins  and  get  wound  around  the  head  and  gills  and  soon  kills  the  fish." 

This  **  worm  '*  is,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Juno  number  of  the 
'*  American  Entomologist  and  Botanist,"  the  larva  of  the  notorious 
Black-fly,  or  at  least  of  a  species  of  the  same  genus,  SimuUumt  and  is  fig- 
ured in  the  **  Entomologist,"  where  also  there  is  an  important  article  on 
the  transformations  of  this  pest  to  fishermen,  and  as  it  now  turns  out  to 
fishes  also. 

Messrs.  Green  and  Collins  are  ready  to  supply  persons  with  trout  eggs 
at  $10  for  a  single  thousand,  or  young  trout  at  $30  a  thousand,  toT  any 
extent  required,  f^om  their  farm  at  Caledonia,  and  as  both  eggs  and  young 
can  be,  and  have  been,  sent  in  perfect  safety  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  even  to  France  and  England,  there  Is  now  no  reason  why  every 
northern  stream  should  not  have  its  supply  of  *'  spotted  beauties." 

Record  of  American  Entomology  for  1869.*  —  After  a  greater  delay 
than  was  anticipated  this  **  Record"  has  at  length  appeared.  The  editor 
states  in  the  introductory  that  **  the  number  of  American  entomologists 
whose  articles  or  notes  are  referred  to  in  the  "  Record"  is  fifty-two ;  while 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  new  species  of  North  and  Central  American 
insects  have  been  described  in  American  Journals  during  the  year  1869." 
We  are  glad  to  notice  that  our  American  entomological  literature  has 
assumed  a  highly  practical  character,  and  comprises  much  regarding  the 
habits  of  insects,  a  never  failing  source  of  interest.  The  remarks  by 
Baron  Osten  Sacken  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  entomologist, 
especially  the  beginner,  and  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  pamph- 
let. 

Brazilian  Crustacea.!  —  In  this  carefhlly  prepared  essay  Mr.  Smith 
remarks  that  **  the  collection,  although  quite  small  in  number  of  speci- 
mens and  representing  only  the  higher  groups  of  the  class,  is  interesting 
fh)m  the  large  proportion  which  it  contains  of  species  heretofore  known 
only  from  the  West  Indies  or  Florida.  This  is,  perhaps,  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  collections  brought  from  Brazil  have  been  made 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  there  are  no  coral  reefs,  while  Professor  Hartt*s 
collection  was  made  principally  on  the  rocky  and  reef-bearing  parts  of 
the  coast."  Five  new  species  are  described,  and  a  new  genus,  Xiphope- 
neu8  (X  Uartii).  The  plate  is  lithographed  from  photographs  and  is  of 
unusual  excellence. 

*  For  sale  hj  the  Naturalises  Book  Agency,  Salem.    July,  1870.    8vo,  pp.  62.    Price  Sl.OO. 

t  Notice  of  the  Crustacea  collected  by  PruAiSSor  C.  F.  Hartt  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  1867, 
tofpetber  with  a  List  of  tbe  described  species  of  Brazilian  Podophthahnla.  By  Sidney  I.  Smlttu 
(Vrom  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Vol.  2, 1870.  Sro, 
PP.4L) 
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Tire  PopuiJiTioN  OF  AN  OLD  Pear  Trkk.*— The  author  in  these  cbanntaif 
stories  of  insect  life  relates  his  experience  with  various  forma  of  Inaecta 
which  visited  an  old  pear  tree  in  his  garden,  weaving  in  many  satires 
on  human  life,  and  an  occasional  sly  thrust  at  professional  entomologists 
who  look  on  bugs  simply  as  bugs  and  not  as  part  and  parcel  of  nature. 
It  is  an  admirable  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
illustrations  are  capital,  reminding  us  of  the  grotesqueness  and  strong 
effects  seen  in  Dora's  drawings  on  wood,  and  form  a  marked  featare  and 
attraction  of  the  book. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  HisxORY.f  —  Under  this  title 
there  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  museum  in  whose 
list  of  trustees  we  recognize  many  names  well  known  to  the  citizens  of 
the  metropolis.  While  we  honor  these  gentlemen  for  their  public  spirit 
we  do  not  see  even  from  their  report  how  it  was  that  they  thus  suddenly 
became  possessed  of  such  a  determined  desire  to  found  a  museum. 

We  believe  that  New  York  will  eventually  possess  the  finest  and  largest 
museum  in  the  country,  just  as  they  now  have  the  most  beautiftal  park. 
There  is,  however,  one  mistake  which  we  might  notice,  the  futility  of 
amassing  fragile  collections,  building  cases,  having  zoological  gardens, 
etc.,  without  at  the  same  time  appointing  men  who  are  competent  to  nse 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  directors,  or  whoever  has  in  charge  the  large  collections  in 
the  third  story  of  the  arsenal  building,  we  should  say  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  possess  even  that  slight  knowledge  which  five  minutes  criticism 
ft-om  any  competent  scientific  man  would  have  given  them.  We  have 
never  in  our  experience  of  the  unscientific  attempts  to  build  maseams 
seen  anything  so  entirely  unfit  for  its  purpose  as  the  large  two-storied 
case  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  arsenal  hall.  No  one  but  a  phys- 
ician, or  a  committee  of  such,  well  acquainted  with  hospital  practice  and 
hygiene,  would  presume  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  hospital.  Engineera 
are  generally  called  upon  to  build  railroads  and  steam  engines,  bat  in 
natural  history  all  this  is  reversed,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  have  yet 
learned  that  it  requires  a  naturalist  to  plan  a  natural  history  building. 
We  understand,  however,  that  eflbrts  are  being  made  to  place  some  well 
qualified  naturalists  in  charge  of  the  executive  department,  and  we  hope 
to  see  a  change  in  this  respect  before  the  next  report  is  publisbed.t 

The  menagarie  will  afford  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  collection  of 
comparative  anatomy  which  would  be  both  amusing  and  instmctive  to 
visitors,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of.  The  board  of 
management,  also,  appear  to  be  drifting  to  stuffed  skins  of  birds  and 

*Tho  Population  of  an  old  Pear  Tree:  or  Stories  of  Insect  Liffe.  From  tbeFreoehof& 
Tan  Bruyssel.  Edited  l»y  the  author  of  the  *'  Heir  of  Redclyffe.**  With  namerous  lllttstrmtloas 
by  Beclcer.    12nio,  pp.  221.  .  New  York.    Macmlllan  A  Co.    1870. 

t  First  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

X  Since  tlie  above  was  written,  we  have  become  aware,  also,  that  the  Oommtaaloiien  bsv« 
tukcn  professional  advice  as  regards  the  construction  of  tbelr  cases. 
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mammals.  The  accumalation  of  the  latter  would  most  certainly  be  of 
great  benefit,  but  a  large  collection  of  the  former  would  simply  duplicate 
the  museums  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Our  strictures  are  wholly  due  to  a  desire  to  awaken  the  directors  of 
this  museum  to  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  errors  of  their  predeces- 
sors. There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  a  board  of  nianagcmeut  which,  at 
the  present  day,  repeats  the  mistakes  which  have  characterized  the  past 
history  of  all  the  museums  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  either  in  this 
country  or  Europe.  We  recommend  especially  to  their  perusal  a  short 
article  upon  the  **  Scientific  Institutions  of  North  America,"  by  George 
Bentham  in  his  Annual  Address  to  the  Linnsean  Society,  for  18G7,  and  tlie 
various  articles  frequently  published  upon  the  proper  management  of 
museums  and  kindred  topics  in  '* Scientific  Opinion'*  and  *' Nature." 

Efforts  are,  however,  being  made  to  change  this  state  of  afiiiirs,  and 
we  hope  to  report  in  our  next  notice  that  the  American  Museum  is,  in 
all  respects,  worthy  of  the  name  that  it  has  taken,  and  of  the  city  that 
should  have  a  museum  unequalled  by  any  in  the  country. 
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BOTANY. 

Fragaria  Gillmani.  —  In  a  note  on  this  plant  by  Mr.  Gillman,  page  812, 
it  Is  stated  that  Dr.  Asa  Gray  considers  that  the  *'  well  developed  leaf  on 
the  scape,  proves  to  be  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  {Species."  It 
is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  F,  ^'Mexicana"  or  F,  **  Gillmani'"  but 
to  show  that  neither  can  lay  claim  to  this  character  exclusively  I  enclose 
a  leaf  of  F,  vesca,  in  which  are  not  only  well  developed  leaves  on  the 
scape,  but  better  developed  leaves  than  I  have  yet  seen  on  F,  *'  Gill- 
tnani.** 

In  my  note  on  F.  ^^Gillmani"  last  yeai'  I  stated  that  leaves  on  the  scape, 
or  flowers  on  the  runners  were  poor  cliaracters  to  found  species  on,  be- 
cause a  flower  scape  Is  nothing  but  an  erect  runner,  and  a  runner  but  a 
Tlviparous  scape.  In  this  specimen,  now  sent,  you  will  see  this  illustrated 
by  the  rudiments  of  roots,  as  well  as  leaves  on  the  scape.  —  Thomas 

HSEUAN. 

[We  understand  Dr.  Gray  to  have  remarked  that  all  the  specimens 
he  has  seen  of  Schlechtendal's  F,  Mezicana  have  leaf- bearing  scapes,  and 
that  F.  Oillmani  is  the  same  thing;  and  that  he  has  no  decided  conviction 
as  to  whether  it  be  the  European  F.  vesca  which  has  assumed  this  condi- 
tion and  habit  in  Mexico,  or  an  aboriginal  form,  —  which  in  either  case  is 
curious.  —  Eds.] 
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New  Plants.  —  In  my  botanical  rambles  this  last  Maj  two  new  pUats 
came  under  my  own  observation.  One  of  them  which  we  have  made 
Known  as  Viola  erecta,  was  found  near  Wllllamstown,  Mass.,  and  is  a  va> 
riety  of  V,  Selkirkii,  differing  f^om  that  species  in  Its  larger  size  and  In 
its  leaves  being  strictly  erect  and  not  lying  flat  upon  the  gronnd.  The 
other  which  was  discovered  at  BinghamtoD,  N.  T.,  and  called  by  as 
Oeranium  albums  has  a  white  flower  with  yellow  anthers  and  leavea,  bat 
little  hirsute  cliaracteristics  which  mark  it  as  a  distinct  variety  of  G. 
maculatum.  —  H.  M.  Myers,  Williamatoumf  Mass. 

Palms  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  —  In  the  interesting  popolar  accooat 
of  palms,  contributed  by  Dr.  Seemann  to  the  **  Gardener's  Chronicle,**  It 
is  mentioned  that  three  species  of  Pritehardia  are  known  ftom  these 
islands,  namely,  P.  Martii  and  P.  Oaudichaudii  (briefly  noticed  by  Maitlas 
under  the  name  of  Limstonia^  fl*om  very  imperfect  materials  ftimished  by 
Gaudichaud),  **  and  an  undescribed  species  enumerated  by  Horace  Mann.** 
It  is  farther  noted  that,  none  of  these  species  are  yet  introduced  into  col* 
tlvation.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  palm  noticed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Mann  is  different  from  one  or  the  other,  not  to  say  both, 
of  Gaudicbaud*s ;  and  it  is  here  well  known  that  Mr.  Mann  brought  a 
stock  of  seed  of  his  palm,  from  which  numerous  young  plants  were  raised 
both  in  this  country  and  at  Kew.  Of  these  the  best  developed  speclmea 
known  belongs  to  the  collection  of  H.  II.  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley,  Mass. 

The  Ikritabilitt  of  the  Stamens  in  the  Barberry,  according  to 
Jourdain  (*'Comptes  Kendus"  April  25th),  is  suspended  by  chloroform. 
A  bit  of  cotton  sprinkled  with  chloroform,  and  introduced  into  the  ^flau 
bell-glass  which  covered  the  plant  operated  on,  produced  tetanic  rigidity 
of  the  filaments  in  one  minute;  but  exposure  to  the  nlr  soon  restored  the 
irritability,  unless  the  action  of  the  chloroform  had  been  continued  tea 
or  twelve  minutes,  in  which  case  the  vitality  of  the  flowers  was  greatly 
impaired  or  destroyed.  —  Academy. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  Future  of  Natural  Science. —  We  had  heard  it  stated  that 
henceforth  physical  discovery  would  be  made  solely  by  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics; that  we  had  our  data,  and  need  only  to  work  deductively.  State- 
ments of  a  similar  character  crop  out  from  time  to  time  in  our  day.  Tliey 
arise  f^om  an  Imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  present  condition, 
and  prospective  vastness  of  the  field  of  physical  inquiry.  The  npsbot  of 
natural  science  will  doubtless  be  to  bring  all  physical  phenomena  nnder 
the  dominion  of  mechanical  laws;  to  give  them.  In  other  words,  mathe- 
matical expression.  But  our  approach  to  this  result  is  asymtoUc;  and 
for  ages  to  come  —  possibly  for  all  the  ages  of  the  human  race  — natnie 
will  And  room  for  both  the  philosophical  experimenter  and  the  mathe- 
matician. —  TyndalVs  notice  of  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday"  in  tks 
Academy, 
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Thx  Piokon  Hawk.  —  Mr.  Samnels,  In  his  work  on  the  **  Oniithology 
and  Oology  of  New  England,"  says  that  he  never  saw  a  nest  of  this  bird, 
and  never  heard  of  bat  one  instance  of  Its  being  found  in  New  England,  but 
he  adds  that  It  doubtless  breeds  here.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  to 
me  almost  as  though  he  really  could  not  have  inquired  into  the  matter, 
for  in  this  very  town  (Amherst,  Mass.),  I  know  of  three  positive  in- 
stances of  the  nest  being  found ;  they  all  were  in  holes  of  trees ;  in  two 
there  were  four  eggs,  and  in  the  other  five ;  the  last  mentioned  one  was 
discovered  this  year;  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  eggs, 
so  I  do  not  hesitate  to  show  this  fact.  The  bird  seems  to  be  compara- 
tively common  here.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  this  bird  is  so  oflen  here,  and 
found  to  breed  here,  it  must  be  that  some  other  town  or  state  in  New 
England  receives  its  due  share  of  attention.— Winfrid  Stearns,  Amherst^ 
Mass. 

Tub  Fught  of  Birds  and  Insects.  —  M.  Marey  has  recently  shown 
that  birds  and  insects  fly  in  a  totally  different  manner.  In  birds  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wing  describes  a  simple  helix,  while  in  insects  it  passes 
through  a  series  of  lemniscs  (lemniscates,  or  figures  of  eight).  The 
author  has  studied  this  intricate  subject  by  means  of  two  very  ingenious 
machines,  one  of  which,  by  a  very  simple  arrangement,  indicates  very 
precisely  the  flight  of  an  insect ;  while  the  other  made  to  l)e  placed  on 
the  back  of  a  bird,  transmits  all  the  movements  of  the  wing  to  a  receiver 
which  faithftilly  records  them.  —  Cosmos. 

PiiiiDOGENESis  IN  THE  STYLOPiDiE.  —  Profcssor  vou  Slcbold  has  dis- 
covered that  the  so-called  female  of  Xenos  is  in  reality  a  larva,  and  that 
It  produces  its  young  by  germ  balls  like  those  of  the  larva  of  Cecidomyia 
(Miastor)  which  produces  larvae  Hive  itself  during  the  winter  mouths,  but 
In  summer  undergoes  the  usual  transformations  of  these  gall  flies.  This 
child- reproduction,  in  individuals  without  true  ovaries,  was  aptly  termed 
by  Von  Baer  "  Pfledogenesis." — Siebold  and  Kollikefs  Journal  of  Scientific 
Zoology. 

Curious  Conduct  of  a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  On  the  6th  of  April, 
while  wandering  along  the  Shabbaconk  Creek,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  I  sat 
down  on  a  convenient  mat  of  dead  grass  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
"red-flns"  (^Hypsilepis  comutus)y  swimming  in  the  clear  waters  before 
me,  and  to  note  also,  the  movements  and  colors  of  some  **  darters  "  (Holo- 
lepis  erochroua  Cope)  that  I  had  caught  and  bottled.  While  thus  engaged 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  great  tameness  of  a  small  hawk  {Accipiter 
fttscus).  It  had  evidently  been  visiting  the  grass,  on  which  I  was  now 
sitting,  gathering  from  it  materials  for  lining  a  nest  which  I  soon  discov- 
ered near  the  top  of  a  high  beech  tree,  not  flfty  yards  distant.  When  the 
bird  found  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  move  off,  he  skimmed  away  over 
the  meadow  and  perched  upon  the  fence  skirting  it.  Presently  he  sailed 
towards  me  near  the  ground  and  lit  by  a  small  tuft  of  grass.  Walking 
around  this  he  scratched  the  ground  away  f^om  the  roots,  and  then  seiz- 
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iug  the  taft  ^ith  one  claw,  dragged  the  roots  op,  and  shook  off  the  idbe* 
rent  earth,  very  much  as  a  man  would  pall  and  shako  a  radish  or  tornip. 
Not  content  with  this  the  hawk  now  laid  the  grass  upon  the  frroood, 
combed  it  out  with  his  beak,  and  then  gathering  it  up  in  his  bill,  flew  to 
the  neighboring  fence,  and  hopped  along  until  it  found  a  rail  with  a  nar* 
row  crotch  in  the  end.  In  this  it  placed  the  grass,  so  that  the  ezpaodcd 
bunch  of  roots  should  be  on  one  side  and  the  blades  of  grass  on  the 
other  of  the  notch.  When  thus  arranged  to  the  bird's  satisfaction.  It 
again  took  up  the  grass  in  its  beak,  and  giving  it  a  sodden  Jerk  broke 
the  roots  from  the  blades.  It  then  flew  to  its  nest.  —  Cuarles  C.  An> 
BOTT,  M.  D. 

Partiienogenksis  IX  A  Wasp.  —  Professor  von  Siebold  has  discoTered 
that  in  Polistes  Oallica  the  males  are  developed  by  parthenogenesis,  firom 
unfertilized  eggs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  honey  bee  the  drones 
are  also  developed  from  unfertilized  eggs  laid  by  the  queen.  —  SUboid  amd 
KoUiker's  Journal  of  Scientific  Zoology. 

List  of  New  Exclaxd  Lepidoptera.  —  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  has  published 
a  very  valuable  and  complete  list  of  the  butterflies  found  in  New  England. 
I  propose  to  prepare  for  publication  a  similar  list  of  the  larger  Heterocera 
(Sphingidae  to  Phalaenidffi  inclusive).  Any  information  relating  to  the 
times  of  the  appearance  of  the  imagines,  or  to  the  food  plants  of  the 
larva,  would  be  particularly  acceptable.  Notices,  also,  of  the  captures  of 
rare  moths  or  those  not  strictly  part  of  the  New  England  fauna,  and  llsu 
of  the  species  taken  in  any  one  locality,  would  afford  most  important 
assistance.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  any  one  wishing  to  aid 
me  would  communicate  any  facts  to  me  as  early  as  possible.  —  Charlbb  8. 
MiNOT,  39  Court  Street,  Boston, 

Improving  Intelligence  in  Birds  and  Insects.  —  M.  Ponchet,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  at  Rouen,  and  a  well  known  naturalist,  "has 
discovered  that  the  new  school  of  swallows  are  improving  their  style  of 
architecture,  building  their  nests  with  more  regard  to  sanitary  principles, 
so  as  to  contain  more  room  and  admit  more  light  and  air.  The  shape  of 
the  nest  is,  we  infer,  more  nearly  that  which  will  include  a  mazimnm  of 
inhabitable  space;  and,  besides  this,  and  still  more  important,  the  en- 
trance to  it  lias  been  changed  from  a  small  round  hole  into  a  long  silt,  a 
sort  of  balcony,  from  which  the  young  swallow  may  look  out  upon  the 
world  and  breathe  fresh  air.  What  is  more,  the  new  school  of  swallow 
architects  api)oar  to  prefer  the  new  streets,  while  the  old  school  ttill 
build  the  old  nests  on  the  cathedrals  and  older  houses;  perhaps  firom 
some  sense  of  artistic  fltness,  which  scruples  at  any  change  of  style  In 
adding  extensions  to  monnments  so  venerable.  If  this  last  fact  could  he 
satisfactorily  established  it  would  fbmish  a  complete  answer  to  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  so  far  as  it  dispenses  with  intellectual  motives  for  animal 
progress,  and  would  show  a  curious  amount  of  sDsthetic  culture.  No 
doubt  migrating  birds  are  of  all  others  least  likely  to  be  the  slaves  of 
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local  prejadices.  As  the  travelled  cackoo  was  the  first  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  putting  her  children  out  to  school  among  strangers,  so  the  swal- 
low, DO  doubt^  has  learned  in  the  south,  where  air  and  prospect  and 
space  are  best  appreciated,  to  adopt  the  verandah  principle,  there  so 
universal.  Both  bees  and  birds  have  now  been  shown  to  have  made 
great  strides  in  architectural  Ivuowledge."  *' London  Spectator,*'  April  16, 
1870,  In  a  communication  trom  *'Pouchet*'  in  the  **FaIl  Mall  Gazette." 

A  parallel  instance  in  bees  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Ogle  In  a  very  important 
article  on  the  **  Fertilization  of  Various  Flowers  by  Insects,"  contributed 
to  the  April  number  of  the  **  Popular  Science  Review."  The  arrangements 
for  the  cross- fertilization  of  the  flowers  of  the  bean  and  other  papilion- 
aceous plants  by  bees,  here  described  by  Dr.  Ogle,  are  pretty  well  I^nown, 
as  also  the  fact  that  both  humble  and  hive  bees  have  the  trick  of  evading 
their  duty  by  piercing  a  hole  In  the  side  of  the  calyx  of  bean-flowers,  so 
getting  at  the  nectar  by  a  short  cut.  Dr.  Ogle  has  remarked  that  while 
some  bees  visit  the  blossom  in  the  natural  way,  and  In  so  doing  take  pol- 
len from  the  anthers  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  the  next,  others  avail 
themselves  of  the  shorter  cut;  but  that  an  Individual  bee,  visiting  a  suc- 
cession of  bean  flowers,  uniformly  does  either  the  one  or  the  other.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  habit  Is  not  an  instinct,  belon«;lng  by  iuherlt- 
aBce  to  the  whole  species,  but  is  in  each  case  the  result  of  individual  ex* 
perience.  As  with  the  same  experience  some  bees  have  acquired  the 
habit  and  others  have  not,  we  must  admit,  not  only  that  these  Insects  are 
intelligent,  but  that  they  difiier  from  each  other  in  their  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence ;  some  being  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge,  others  quicker.  The 
Scarlet  Runner,  when  the  bloom  Is  covered  with  gauze  to  keep  off  Insects, 
is  wholly  sterile ;  and  so  Indeed  habitually  are  a  good  many  of  the  un- 
covered blossoms.  The  latter  Is  probably  owing  to  the  observed  fact 
that  most  bees  have  learned  to  get  at  the  nectary  by  nipping  the  tube. 
Were  all  bees  equally  clever  there  would  be  an  end  of  scarlet  runners, 
unless  Indeed  either  nature  or  artifice  were  to  Induce  some  modifica- 
tion of  structure  by  which  the  tube  might  be  protected  and  the  bees 
again  driven  to  the  mouth."  We  think  it  proper  to  add  that  Dr.  Ogle's 
Interesting  article  is  sadly  marred  and  obscured  by  gross  errors  of  the 
press,  showing  that  the  proofs  have  not  been  revised  by  the  author  nor 
by  any  competent  proof  reader. 

How  MANY  LrPIDOPTERA  ARE  THERB  IN  THE  WORLD?  —  ThiS  qUCStioU  IS 

thus  answered  by  Mr.  Bates  in  his  able  address  to  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety:—In  the  "Stettiner  Entomologische  Zeltung"  I  find  a  very  read- 
able pape.r  by  Peter  Maassen,  of  Elberfleld,  on  a  subject  which  will  be 
interesting  to  most  entomologists.  It  is  an  attempt  to  compute  the  total 
number  of  species  of  Lepidopterous  insects  existing  in  nature,  and  is 
written  In  correction  of  a  previous  crude  essay  by  Keferstein  on  the  same 
subject.  In  his  estimate  the  author  takes  for  his  basis  the  curious  fact 
that  in  all  complete  lists  of  local  Lepidopterous  faunas  in  Europe  the 
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namber  of  moths  to  butterflies  is  aa  twenty-six  to  one.  Ho  then  geti  it 
the  probable  number  of  butterflies  in  existence,  by  arguing  f^om  themuih 
ber  published,  districts  unexplored,  and  so  forth,  and  believes  the  nombcr 
to  be  not  fewer  than  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty.  Unforti- 
nately,  in  pursuing  the  calculation  he  forgets  his  datum-line  of  twenty- 
six  moths  to  one  butterfly,  and  takes  the  proportion  as  it  stands  in  Stao- 
dlnger  and  Wocke's  **  Catalogue  of  European  Species,"  where  the  propor- 
tiou  of  course  is  much  less,  because  the  smaller  moths  have  not  been  so 
exhaustively  collected  throughout  Europe  as  the  butterflies.  In  this  way 
he  arrives  at  the  total  number  existing  in  the  world  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  —  a  surprising  amouot, 
but  still  far  below  the  truth  if  the  proportion  found  in  well-worked  dis- 
tricts in  Western  Europe  is  maintained  throughout  the  world,  which 
would  produce  the  incredible  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seTem 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  species. —  Scientific  Opinion. 

OoLOGiCAL.  —  Two  years  ago  while  down  here  some  friends  of  mine 
took  three  eggs  from  the  nest  of  a  red  bird  (Cardinalis  Virtjinianut)^ 
and  put  in  their  place  a  Guinea  hen*s  egg.  The  old  bird  sat  upon  the 
latter  about  three  weeks,  and  then  left.  In  numbers  of  nests  of  this 
bird  found  in  this  state  and  in  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  eggs  in  the 
former  were  invariably  three,  aud  in  the  latter  four.  Can  any  one  explaia 
this  constant  difierence  in  the  number  of  eggs? — C.  U.  Nauman,  SmyrmOy 
Florida, 

SpiKE-noRNED  Deer.  —  With  regard  to  the  question  in  discussion  be- 
tween W.  J.  Hays  and  Adirondack,  whether  spike-bucks  ever  are  more 
than  two  years  old,  will  you  accept  the  '*  opinion  **  of  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  among  deer  at  the  other  extremity  of  our  country? 

I  know  nothing  of  the  Adirondack  region,  personally.  I  fancy  how- 
ever, it  is  of  small  extent:  and  I  suppose  it  is  surrounded  by  a  settled 
country,  peopled  for  a  century  or  more  by  a  less  or  greater  namber  of 
skilled  hunters. 

Is  Adirondack  prepared  to  aflSrm,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  or  can  be 
prove  to  one  tinctured  with  incredulity,  that  the  region  actually  contains 
a  buck  Ave  or  six  years  old?  He  thinks  it  easy  to  distinguiiih  a  back  of 
"  full  age  and  size,**  though  destitute  of  antlers,  but  gives  no  narks  by 
which  another  can  judge  of  the  age.  I  would  like  to  know  how  he  wooM 
decide  between  a  remarkably  well  grown  buck  of  two  years,  and  a  rooty 
one  of  three  or  four  years,  in  the  absence  of  horns.  Among  domestic 
animals  may  often  be  seen  thrifty  yearlings,  which  will  oatweigh  starvel- 
ings of  two  years  or  more. 

I  have  killed  my  hundreds  of  deer,  perhaps  —  never  one  splkc-back  that 
would  not  have  been  pronounced  young  by  competent  Judges.  I  lived 
with  an  old  hunter  who  had  probably  slain  his  thousands.  I  never  heaid 
him  speak  of  an  old  buck  with  unbi*anched  antlers.  In  my  days  of  deer 
hunting  I  associated  with  many  other  men  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
deer,  f^om  none  of  whom  did  I  ever  hear  of  an  old  splke-hom  bock.   Cu 
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Adirondack  cite  flrom  any  paric  an  example  of  such  a  one  wliose  age  is 
known  with  certainty?    This  would  be  to  the  purpose. 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Hays  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
The  idea  that  a  new  race  of  deer  has  appeared  in  that  small  district 
within  the  last  few  years  out- Dar wins  Darwin.  —  Chaules  Wright. 

A  Spike-iiornkd  Moosk.  —  Several  instances  of  the  capture  of  "  spike- 
homed  "  bucks  of  the  common  deer  (C«rcM«  Virginianus),  having  been 
recently  reported  in  the  Naturalist  (Vol.  in,  p.  652,  Dec,  1869;  Vol.  iv, 
p.  188,  May,  1870),  interest  has  hence  been  awakened  in  respect  to  this 
unusual  condition  of  the  antlers  in  the  Cervidae.  A  **  spike-horned " 
moose,  captured  in  Northern  Maine  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rich,  was  recently  re- 
ceived at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  of  which  the  accompany- 

Fig.  83. 


Spike  Horns  of  Moose. 

ing  figure  (Fig.  93)  correctly  represents  the  form  of  the  horns,  as  seen 
from  the  f^ont.  Mr.  Rich  writes  me  that  fUll-j^rown  moose  having  horns 
of  this  character  are  well-known  to  the  moose  hunters  of  Maine,  by  whom 
sach  animals  are  termed  *'spike-honis.'*  Mr.  Rich  states  this  animal  to 
have  been  six  or  seven  years  old.  Though  not  a  large  specimen  it  was 
evidently  a  full-grown  one.  He  says  it  is  believed  by  the  hunters  that 
these  animals  never  shed  their  horns.  The  present  specimen  was  taken 
late  in  March,  nearly  two  months  after  the  time  when  these  animals 
osaally  cast  their  hoi*ns.  — J.  A.  Allen. 

A  Nkw  Insect  Parasite  op  toe  Beaver.  —  Herr  Krisch  has  dis- 
covered a  parasite  of  the  European  beaver,  which  unites  the  flattened 
body  of  the  lice,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  fleas.  By  the  presence  of 
mdiroentary  wings  it  is  nearest  allied  to  the  Diptera,  and  is  named 
Tlatifspylhts  castoris. —  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  Isis,  in 
Dresden, 
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Ancient  Reptiles  of  the  Connecticut  Vi^LLEY.  —  Professor  Cope  hai 
noticed  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science/*  the  bones  of  the  Jfipyudw- 
tylu8  polyzelus  of  llltchcock  found  at  Sprlngtleld,  Mass.,  and  Infers  Uwt 
they  **  demonstrate  the  former  existence  in  the  region  in  qaestioo,  of  a 
typical  form  of  the  suborder,  or  order  Symphypoda^  and  one  nearer  the 
birds  than  any  other  hitherto  found  in  America."  **  That  animals  of  iliit 
genus  made  some  of  the  tracks  similar  to  those  of  birds  in  the  red  sand- 
stones of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  and  tkc 
author  adds  that  there  is  abundant  reason  that  they  progressed  by  lea^ 

TuE  Rate  of  Geological  Change.  —  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  writes  ootbt 
rate  of  geological  change,  in  the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,**  aod 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that 

**  Wlicther  we  measure  the  relative  lapse  of  time  occupied  by  the  sacceaalve  ereBt»«f  fi»> 
logical  history  by  the  known  (hcts  of  tlio  accumulation  of  deposit*,  or  by  tlie 
changes  which  have  occurred  In  tlie  life  of  successive  periods,  we  are  led  equally  to : 
the  rate  of  geological  change  has  been  more  rapid  in  the  latter  than  In  the  earlier , 
periods,  and  that  that  rate  has  Increased  progressively  tram  the  earUest  to  the  UteM 


MICROSCOPY. 

Air-tight  Specimens.  —  When  shall  we  cease  to  suffer  from  the  dino> 
tions  sometimes  given  to  mount  dry  specimens  in  a  cell  of  pasteboard  or 
paper,  fastening  the  glass  cover  down  by  '*a  little  gum  "  or  **  paste?**  Of 
course  dust  or  moisture  soon  accumulates  in  the  cells,  or  Aingold  vefe^ 
tatlon  grows  until  it  becomes  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous  specimen;  bit 
in  any  case  the  original  object  is  tolerably  certain  to  be  marred  or  rained. 
I  not  unfrequently  see  collections  of  specimens,  by  popular  makers,  which 
have  pcrislied  in  this  manner.  Lately  I  lost  in  this  way  a  very  cholee 
specimen  prepared  by  one  of  the  best  European  makers,  whose  workb 
usually  faultless ;  and  still  later,  having  occasion  to  remount  a  group  of 
diatoms  which  had  been  bought  at  a  considerable  price,  I  fonnd  the  tbia 
glass-cover  supported  at  its  four  comers  by  little  pieces  of  pasteboaid, 
and  fastened  down  by  pasting  over  its  edges  the  handsome  paper  cover 
of  the  slide.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  Bicknell*s  beautiful  specimeM 
prepared  in  this  slovenly  manner,  but  scarcely  any  maker  seems  to  bo 
entirely  exempt.  I  know  of  no  cure  for  this  state  of  thlnjrs  exceptor 
microscopists  to  reAise  to  buy  any  specimens,  except  those  moonted  ki 
balsam,  which  are  on  paper-covered  slides.  Working  microscopists  cai. 
and  often  do,  preserve  dry  objects  in  cells  of  paper  and  pasteboard,  aa 
arrangement  which  is  both  convenient  and  economical;  bat  sach  pr^ 
parations  should  always  be  carefully  protected  by  Brunswick  black  or 
some  other  impervious  varnish.  —  R.  U.  W. 
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Thb  Focal  Length  of  Microscopic  Objectives.  —  Mr.  C.  R.  Cross  has 
ftbly  discussed  this  subject  in  the  '*  Franklin  Journal."  He  remarks :  *'  The 
investigation  of  which  the  present  article  is  a  summary,  was  undertaken 
Jn  order  to  see  if  some  reliable  method  of  measuring  the  focal  length  of 
microscope  objectives  could  not  be  found.  The  Importance  of  such  a 
method  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
objectives  by  different  makers.  The  focal  length  of  lenses  of  the  same 
denomination  Is  subject  to  so  great  a  variation  that  comparison  of  these 
by  means  of  their  assumed  focal  lengths  too  often  gives  no  true  idea  of 
their  relative  excellence.  For  example,  if  two  quarter-inch  objectives 
be  compared,  and  one  gives  results  much  superior  to  that  given  by  the 
other,  we  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  the  better  lens  is  not  really  of  shorter 
focus  than  its  designation  would  indicate.'*  He  presents  a  table  giving 
**  the  results  of  several  hundred  measurements  on  various  objectives,  and 
suggests  that  an  examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  focal  length 
of  the  objectives  of  some  makers  differs  considerably  from  the  length 
marked  upon  them.  For  example.  No.  84  marked  1-2  Inch  Is  really  a  1-S 
inch  objective;  No.  33  marked  1-4  Inch  Is  really  a  1-5  Inch;  No.  29  marked 
4-10  inch  Is  really  a  1-4.  Lens  No.  14,  marked  1-4  inch,  Is  really  a  1-5  Inch ; 
bot  Nos.  13,  15,  by  the  same  makers,  are  correctly  designated  1-5  inch, 
2-3  inch.  Differences  of  this  kind  must  of  necessity  lead  to  a  great  con- 
fusion In  comparing  objectives  with  one  another.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  each  objective  made  should  be  measured  before  being  offered 
for  sale,  that  this  confusion  may  cease  to  exist.  A  convenient  arrangement 
would  be  to  fix  a  glass  scale  divided  to  1-50  or  1-100  Inch  In  the  draw- 
tnbe,  sliding  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  and  measure  as  I  have  already 
described.  The  draw-tube  should  be  moved  till  the  front  of  the  ruled 
glaaa  shall  be  exactly  10  inches  from  the  micrometer  used  as  tlie  object. 
Or  it  would  be  more  convenient  still  to  have  an  apparatus  similar  to  the 
llrst  form,  but  arranged  with  a  suitable  stage  and  stand  so  that  it  can  be 
set  at  any  desired  angle.  The  distance  10  Inches  (254mm.),  suggested  as 
a  standard  Is  chosen  because  It  Is  the  normal  distance  of  distinct  vision, 

well  as  about  the  length  used  by  mlcroscoplsts  In  actual  work." 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Peruvian  Arcif^ology.  —  The  extent  to  which  the  conditions  of  man- 
kind are  influenced  by  natural  circumstances,  and  how  these  may  dictate, 
not  alone  the  architecture  and  arts  of  a  people,  but  their  social,  religious 
and  political  organizations,  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in 
Pern.  The  Inca  Empire,  It  seems  to  me,  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
the  peculiar  geographical  and  topographical  position  occupied  by  the 
flmiily  or  families  that  were  Its  founders.  Long  antedating  that  empire 
its  vast  area  contained  a  great  number  of  communities,  tribes,  or  princi- 
palities, more  or  less  advanced  or  civilized,  separated  from  each  other, 
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however,  on  the  coast,  by  hot  and  almost  Impassable  deserts,  and  ia  tk 
interior  by  lofty  mountains,  or  cold  and  trackless  punas.  They  had  btt 
little  intercourse  or  political  dependence,  and  they  all,  when  by  means  ef 
alliance  or  conquest  the  enterprising  families  around  Cuzco  became 
solidated,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  high,  strong 
nesses,  or  bolsoneSf  of  the  Andes.  From  their  dominating  poaitloo  tkc 
lucas  were  enabled  to  throw  overwhelming  forces  successively  oa  iht 
Isolated  valleys  radiating  from  their  mountain  centre,  and  one  by  oai 
mold  them  into  the  grandest  of  aboriginal  American  Empires.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  ambition,  and  the  exigences  arising  out  of  their  aggressloot, 
should  have  developed  gradually  that  astute  policy  or  statesmanship,  thit 
ability  In  organization  and  administration,  of  which  the  Incas  ftamisbcd 
such  a  remarkable  example. 

That  portion  of  the  Andean  plateau  lying  between  the  Pass  of  La  Raji, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Tltlcaca  basin  and  the  Pass  of  la  Bands* 
near  Pasco,  is  a  great  mountain-encircled  region,  drained  by  the  RItct 
Ucayall,  Itself,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  by  the  Vilcamayo,  Apurimac«  waA 
Pampas  flowing  north,  and  the  Mantaro  flowing  south.  The  beds  of  theit 
streams  are  deep  and  narrow,  being  merely  gigantic  canals  or  drains  lor 
the  waters  collected  In  numberless  vales  among  the  mount&lns.  Nothtaf 
better  describes  these  vales  than  the  Spanish  word  bolaouy  or  pocket 
And,  as  I  have  said,  while  the  valleys  of  the  coast  are  separated  by 
erts,  these  bolsones  are  isolated  by  ranges  of  hills,  moantaina,  or 
habitable  pif7ta5,  and  all  these  are  divided  Into  groups  by  the  great  rlfcn, 
which,  like  the  Apurlmac,  are  Intransltable  except  by  the  aid  of  bridgti 
of  mimbres,  or  ropes  swinging  dizzily  In  mid-air. 

These  bolsonPs  are  of  varying  altitudes  and  consequently  of  varkMS 
climates  and  productions.  Some  are  well-drained,  others  are  mafslqr, 
and  contain  considerable  lakes.  They  discharge  their  gathered  waten« 
often  in  large  streams  that  plunge,  in  numberless  cataracts,  through  dark 
and  narrow  ravines  Into  the  gorges  of  the  great  rivers.  The  passagt 
from  one  bolson  to  another  is  over  the  Intervening  elevated  ridges  waA 
punasj  frequently  among  frost  and  snow,  and  always  by  rocky  and  diffi- 
cult paths,  lit  only  for  the  goat  and  the  llama. 

It  was  in  precisely  one  of  these  bolsones,  the  central  one  of  a  groop  or 
cluster  lying  between  the  Yllcamayo  River  and  the  Apurimac,  that  the 
Incas  built  their  capital.  It  is  not  only  central  in  position,  salabrioos  aad 
productive,  but  the  mountain  barriers  that  separate  It  fjrom  its  nelghbon 
are  relatively  low,  and  subside  Into  passes  that  may  be  traversed  wttk 
comparative  ease,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  readily  defentibfe. 
The  rule  of  the  first  Inca  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  tUi 
valley,  and  the  passes  leading  Into  it  are  strongly  fortifled,  with  woiks 
that  face  outward,  indicating  the  directions  whence  attack  was  poM&k 
in  the  early  days  of  the  empire,  before  the  chiefs  of  Cuzco  commeneei 
their  career  of  conquest  by  reducing  the  people  of  the  bolson  of  Aula  or 
Xaxiguana  on  the  north,  and  of  Urcos  or  AndahuayliUas  on  the  sootfc. 
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The  hoUon  of  Cuzco,  which  is  Dot  fhr  fVom  thirty  miles  lon^,  is  divided 
Into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Pass  of  Angostura,  or  the  narrows, 
where  the  mountain  spurs  project  toward  each  other  into  the  valley,  leav- 
ing hardly  room  enough  for  the  roadway  and  the  river.  On  the  promon- 
tories dominating  this  narrow  passage  are  the  conspicuous  ruins  of  many 
buildings  and  remains  of  works,  showing  that  this  was  regarded  as  a 
strategic  or  important  position,  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
capitol. 

The  City  of  Cuzco,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitol, 
stands  at  the  northern  or  roost  'elevated  extremity  of  the  holson^  or  valley, 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  three  high  hills,  the  Carmcnca,  Sacsahuaman,  and 
Cantata,  where  as  many  rivulets,  the  Almodena,  Huatenay  and  Tullamayo, 
or  Rodadero,  coming  together  like  the  fingers  of  an  outspread  hand, 
unite  to  form  the  Cachamayo,  which  drains  the  valley,  and  falls  into  the 
TJmbamba.  The  old  city,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  dedicated  to  the  royal 
liunily,  was  built  on  the  tongue  of  land  falling  ofi*  trom  the  hill  or  head- 
land of  the  Sacsahuaman,  between  the  Huatcuay  and  the  Rodadero. 

The  position  of  this  city,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Pentland,  is  latitude  18® 
81'  S.,  and  longitude  72°  2'  \V.  of  Greenwich.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea, 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Surrounded  by  high  and 
snowy  mountains.  It  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  cold,  not  to  say  frigid 
dlmate,  but  in  fact  its  temperature,  though  cold,  is  seldom  freezing,  and 
sltbough  in  the  dry  season,  or  what  is  called  winter,  from  May  to  No- 
vember, the  pastures  and  fields  are  sere,  and  the  leaves  fall  from  all  but 
qaefiua  trees,  yet  all  this  is  rather  from  drouth  than  IVost.  On  the  whole 
the  climate  is  equable  and  salubrious.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  pota- 
toes ripen  in  the  valley,  and  the  strawberry,  apricot,  and  peach  are  not 
unknown.  The  climate  of  Nisroes,  and  of  the  south  of  France  generally, 
is  much  the  same  with  that  of  Cuzco.  When  we  add  to  these  favorable 
conditions  that  not  more  than  thirty  miles  distant  are  deep,  hot  valleys, 
where  semi-tropical  fruits  may  be  produced  abundantly,  we  may  compre- 
hend that  Cuzco  was  not  an  unfavorable  site  for  a  great  capitol. 

Its  geographical  position  as  regards  the  country  at  large,  as  I  have 
said,  was  also  such  as  to  make  it  a  citadel  and  the  dominating  centre  of 
an  empire.  Its  very  name,  if  we  may  credit  the  chronicler,  signified 
Vmbilicu8.  The  Inca  power  once  fairly  established  In  the  cluster  of  val- 
leys, of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  few  and  narrow  passes  by  which 
only  they  can  be  reached,  strongly  fortified,  as  they  were,  it  was  compar- 
atively easy,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  Incas  to  overwhelm  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  long  and  narrow  valleys  running  down  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes  and  the  Cordilleras,  and  to  subdue  one  by  one  the  families  dwell- 
ing In  the  bolsones  northward  to  the  Equator,  and  southward  below  the 
desert  of  Atucama — over  an  extent  of  thirty-seven  degrees  of  latitude. 
— B.  G.  Squier, /rom  Lecture  on  Peruvian  Archaeology  delivered  before  th% 
Jtmerican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  February  15. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  S.  Miller.  Tour  npecimens  reached  us  in  ench  a  decayed  condition  that  H  vu 
difficult  to  recognize  them,  and  ailcr  careAil  study  we  made  out  the  speciea  an  followt: 

No.  1,  Pontederia  cordata;  No.  ff,  Ranunculut^  perhaps  Ji.  parri/tnrua,  but  the  fpfrft. 
men  was  insufficient;  No. 6,  Lobelia  npicata ;  No.  — ,  a  coarse  plant,  and  is  LHko»permumi 
No.  — ,  Hypericum  mutilum ;  No.  — ,  Gratiola  aurea ;  'So.  — ,  Srh*>Jlera  graminea,  .*»pMi> 
mens  of  plants  should  be  c^ireAilly  pressed  and  dried,  and  ncTer  sent  fresh.  unleM  ia- 
tended  for  cultivation.  The  deficient  numbers  were  of  tickets  either  destroyed  by  the 
beat  or  fermentation,  or  torn  accidentally  on  opening  the  packai^.  We  do  not  want 
any  of  the  kinds  sent  as  they  are  common  hereabouts,  though  we  thank  you  for  jrov 
ofler.— J.  L.  R. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  GEOLOGY.* 

BY  J.  W.  FOSTER,  LL.  Dw 

Mr,  President^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  — 

There  is  an  article  contaiued  iii  our  Constitution  which 
requires  the  retiring  President  to  address  the  Association 
in  general  meeting ;  and  custom  has  prescribed  that  he  select 
for  his  theme  some  new  and  important  discoveries  in  science, 
or  some  new  inventions  and  processes  in  the  arts. 

It  is  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  I  appear  before  you 
on  this  occasion,  and  solicit  your  attention  for  the  passing 
hour.  So  vast  is  the  domain  of  science,  and  so  numerous 
have  become  its  cultivators  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  that,  even  if  I  had  the  capacit}',  the  labor  of  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  single  year,  in  a  brief  address,  would  be 
a  mere  accumulation  of  details  devoid  of  that  spirit  which 
gives  them  value — generalization. 

I  shall,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to  the  researches  which 
have  been  made  in  those  departments  of  science  which  with 
me  have  been  the  subjects  of  special  investigation ;  and  shall 

*  Address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sciencei  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  delivered  at  Troy,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
Angast  18, 1870. 
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seek  to  set  forth  what  others  have  accomplished,  rather  than 
to  advance  original  views. 

It  will  be  found  that,  throughout  all  time,  since  the  earth 
became  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  organic  life,  that  there 
have  been  great  cycles  of  heat  and  cold,  and  that  these 
cycles  have  exercised  a  marked  influence  in  the  modification 
of  all  terrestrial  forms.  To  traverse  the  whole  ground, 
would  employ  too  much  time ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  restrict 
myself  to  the  changes  which  barely  antedate  the  Human 
Epoch. 

We  know  that  the  Teiliary  Age,  so  far,  at  least,  as  re- 
lated to  the  northern  hemisphere,  was  characterized  by  a 
warm  and  equable  climate,  extending  even  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
Where  now  blooms  the  Andromeda  close  by  I>ank8  of  per- 
petual  snow,  at  that  time  grow  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation. 
McClure's  sledging  party  gathered  fragments  of  fossil  wood, 
acorns,  and  fir  cones  in  the  interior  of  Banks's  Land,  fiur 
within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  As  high  as  latitude 
70°  N.  in  Greenland,  large  forests  lie  prostrate  and  encased 
in  ice.  At  Disco  Island,  the  northern  verge  of  European 
settlement,  the  strata  are  full  of  the  trunks,  branches,  leaves, 
and  even  the  seeds  and  fruit-cones  of  trees,  comprising  firs, 
sequoias,  elms,  magnolias,  and  laurels, — a  vegetation  char- 
acteristic of  the  Miocene  Period  of  Central  Europe.  Pro- 
fessor Heer  particularly  notices  the  Sequoia  Langsdorfiij 
which  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  Sequoia  seinpervirens  of 
the  Coast  Range  of  California. 

Spitzbergen  was  clothed  with  a  forest  vegetation  equally 
luxuriant,  amongst  which  the  Swedish  naturalists  recognize 
the  swamp-cypi'css  (Taxodium  dubium)  in  a  fossilized  state, 
at  Bell's  Sound  {liP  N.),  and  the  plantain  and  linden  in 
King's  Bay  (78°  and  79^  X.).  The  same  Sequoia  was  ol)- 
served  by  Sir  John  Richardson  within  the  Arctic  Circle  west 
of  MacKenzie  River.  The  lignite  beds  of  Iceland  have 
yielded  to  the  botanists,  Steenstrup  and  Heer,  fifteen  arbor- 
escent forms  identical  with  the  Miocene  plants  of  Europe. 
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In  the  flora  of  the  Great  Lignite  Basin  of  Nebraska,  which 
18  refeiTed  to  the  Miocene  age,  Hayden  has  detected  the  oak, 
the  tulip  or  poplar,  the  elm  and  walnut,  and  a  true  fan- 
palm,  with  a  leaf-spread  of  twelve  feet; — all,  however,  of 
extinct  species.  These  forms  he  regards  as  characteristic  of 
a  sub-tropical  climate,  such  as  now  prevails  in  the  Gulf 
States.  The  fan-palm  (^Sabal  CampbelUi)  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sabal  major  of  the  European  Tertiaries,  and  the 
Sabal palmetto  of  our  Southern  States. 

The  Cinnamoniumy  an  unquestioned  tropical  type,  while 
not  thus  far  detected  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  has  been  found 
by  Lesquereaux  in  the  Cretaceous  (?)  beds  of  Bellingham 
Bay,  on  our  Northwestern  coast;  in  the  Eocene  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  and  in  the  lignite  beds  of  Vermont. 

Professor  Newberry,  in  a  review  of  the  flora  of  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  Ages  of  North  America,  thus  re- 
marks : — 

"  We  have,  therefore,  negative  evidence,  though  it  may 
be  reversed  at  an  early  day  by  further  observations,  that  the 
climate  of  the  interior  of  our  continent,  during  the  Tertiary 
Age,  was  somewhat  warmer  than  during  the  Cretaceous 
Period ;  and  that  during  both  the  same  relative  differences 
of  climate  prevailed  between  the  western  and  central  por- 
tions that  exist  at  the  present  day." 

The  Drift  Epoch  was  ushered  in  by  a  marked  change  in 
physical  influences,  by  which  the  whole  flora  of  the  extreme 
northern  hemisphere  was  so  far  affected  that  certain  forms 
were  blotted  out  of  existence,  while  other  forms  were  forced 
to  seek,  by  migration,  a  more  congenial  climate,  ajid  accom- 
modate themselves  to  altered  conditions.  In  the  higher 
regions  we  find  a  predominating  growth  of  mosses  and  saxi- 
frages, and  at  the  southern  limits  of  the  Drift  a  buried 
vegetation  of  an  Alpine  character. 

If  we  examine  the  faunas  of  the  two  epochs — particularly 
the  land  animals  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes — we  shall  find  that  there 
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was  a  marked  modification  of  forms.  Dr.  Leidy,  in  his  late 
work  on  tho  extinct  mammalian  fannce  of  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska, states  that,  of  the  thirty-two  genera  of  Miocene 
animals,  not  one  occurs  in  the  Quaternary  formation  of 
North  America.  In  comparing  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
faunre  with  each  other,  as  represented  mainly  by  the  i*emaio8 
from  the  Mauvaises  Terres  and  the  Niobrara  River,  scarcely 
a  genus  is  common  to  both.  "In  view,"  he  continues,  "of 
the  consecutive  order  and  close  approximation  of  position  of 
the  two  formations  and  faunae,  such  exclusivencss  would 
hardly  have  been  suspected."  The  greater  similitude  of  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  faunaa  with  the  contemix>raueou8 
faunoe  of  the  Old  World,  has  led  him  to  suggest  that  the 
North  American  continent  was  peopled,  during  the  Tertiary 
Epoch,  from  the  West.  "Perhaps  this  latter  extension,"  he 
continues,  "occurred  from  a  continent  whose  area  now  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  whose  Tei-tiarj'  faune 
is  now  represented  east  and  west  by  the  fossil  remains  of 
America  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Asia,  with  its  peninsula, 
Europe,  on  the  other." 

The  topographical  features  of  the  two  continents  and  the 
hydrogiaphiciil  soundings  of  the  two  oceans,  i-ender  this 
supposition  probable.  Between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland 
there  is  a  great  plateau,  which  an  elevation  of  the  earth's 
crust  to  the  extent  of  a  few  thousand  feet  would  convert 
into  dry  land ;  and  Behring's  Straits,  which  now  separate 
Asia  and  North  America,  are,  at  their  naiTowest  points,  but 
thirty  miles  wide,  and  their  shallowest  depth  is  but  twenty- 
five  fathoms. 

And  here  the  palaeontologist  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
hydrographcr,  and,  by  their  joint  labors,  the  one  renders 
probable  what  the  other  has  conjectured  as  possible — the 
former  union  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Zoology  would  indi- 
cate that  such  was  the  fact  during  the  Pliocene  Epoch,  in 
which  will  probably  be  found  the  origin  of  those  mammalian 
types  contemporary  with  the  elder  man,  and  represented  by 
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the  extinct  Proboscidians  and  Ruminants.  None  of  these 
large  animals  could  probably  have  passed  over  the  straits 
which  now  divide  these  regions,  and  the  close  alliance  in 
form  would  indicate  a  common  origin.  We  infer,  therefore, 
that  the  subsidence  during  the  Drift  Epoch  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  the  refrigera- 
tion which  then  took  place,  served  to  disperse  the  colossal 
animals,  who  sought  by  migration  to  lower  latitudes  a  cli- 
mate congenial  to  their  nature. 

As  in  Europe  we  find  the  remains  of  these  northern  typr*s 
intermingled  with  those  of  an  African  type  —  the  hippopota- 
mus, which  in  his  summer  migrations  strayed  as  far  north  as 
England ;  so  on  this  continent  we  had,  during  this  epfK.'h, 
the  great  sloths,  represented  by  the  megalonyx  and  mylodon, 
whose  congeners  at  this  time  exist  in  South  America.  Thus 
there  was  an  inosculation,  so  to  speak,  of  two  distinct  and 
contemporaneous  faunie. 

It  is  an  inquirj'  of  the  highest  interest — perhaps  as  much 
so  as  any  connected  with  the  physical  hi.story  of  the  pa^^t : 
How  far  has  man  been  a  witness  of  these  stupendous  changes? 
It  is  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  Drift  Ep/ch,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  detect  unmistakable  ^igns  of  hb»  works, 
although  there  are  not  wanting  proofs  which  would  refer  bis 
origin  to  an  earlier  date — the  Plioeene.  .So  numerous  and 
well-attested  are  the  fact^.  that  we  must  now  re^rr]  him  sa 
the  contemporary'  of  many  of  the  great  mammalii  whir-h 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  ^^rfj^:ft  of  physical  conditions 
very  different  from  what  now  preraiL  To  a/?r;onnt  for  the^- 
changes  requires  the  Lipse  of  a  longer  p^ri^^l  of  time  th^oi 
has  heretofore  b^e^n  asei^ned  to  bL%  exbt^nf:^  rir>r/n  «^taurtb. 

Thus  within  a  few  years  hji§  fc^;ik  op«ie<l  a  ^pb^r*:  of  in- 
vestigation whkb  bAa  enlLsteri  a  larz)^  -^Liia*  of  aW^  o'/vrrr^r*, 
and  their  bbir»{^  biTe  thr«>vQ  a  &y>j  of  Vrjy^t  ny^u  ti>^ 
origin  of  oar  n*!*?-  Eihnoerfcpciy  L**  \¥^.f:f,r:,^,  %^:n%$yfVx7j^\ 
into  one  of  tike  arv>f«»:*t  of  %-ri^rti^'**,  Uoitrp^r^ht  ^/prk1lU:f.in^ 
these  revebtMBs  cat  h^t  tr>  fAir  yntfiXif:^\r^i  tx^fMic^^  fis^ 
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must  not  hereafter  be  disregarded  iu  treating  of  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  humanity.  We  must  weigh  the 
value  of  observations  and  press  them  to  legitimate  codcIu* 
sions.  The  investigator  at  this  day  is  not  to  be  tram- 
melled, in  the  language  of  Humboldt,  by  **an  assemblage  of 
dogmas  bequeathed  from  one  age  to  another" — by  "a  i^ysi- 
cal  philosophy  made  up  of  popular  prejudices." 

The  periods  of  the  prehistoric  man  have  been  divided  by 
M.  Laitet,  into  two  ages  : — 

1.  The  Stone  Age,  and  (2)  the  Metal  Age. 

The  Stone  Age  has  been  subdivided  into  three  epochs. 

1.  That  of  the  extinct  animals,  such  as  the  mammoth  and 
cave-bear. 

2.  That  of  the  migrated  existing  animals  (Reindeer 
Epoch). 

3.  That  of  the  domesticated  existing  animals  (Polished 
Stone  Epoch). 

The  Metal  Age  has  been  divided  into  two  epochs : 

1.  That  of  Bronze,  and  (2)  that  of  Iron. 

The  elder  man  differed  widely  from  the  intellectual  and 
much-planning  man  of  this  day.  The  conditions  of  climate 
greatly  modified  his  modes  of  thought  and  physical  pursuits. 
The  northern  hemisphere  was  just  emerging  from  a  long- 
continued  state  of  glaciation.  The  snows  which  had 
wrapped  the  earth  as  in  a  mantle,  were  melting,  and  the 
great  glaciers  were  reluctantly  retreating  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Every  depression  became  a  lake,  and  every  lake  a 
sea  for  the  reception  of  the  accumulating  waters,  whose  re- 
sistless force  swept  along  mud,  and  sand,  and  shingle,  and 
fragments  of  rocks.  As  the  barriers  gave  way,  the  waters 
cut  out  channels  on  their  route  to  the  sea,  and  the  terraces 
and  ridges  which  border  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  but  the 
monuments  of  their  erosive  action.  It  was  a  sad  and  deso* 
late  land,  to  be  paralleled  only  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  But 
man  was  not  alone.  On  the  European  Continent  there  was 
a  strange  assemblage  of  animals;    the  elephant,  with  his 
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compound  clothing  of  wool  and  hair ;  the  rhinoceros  simi- 
larly protected ;  the  cave-bear  and  cave-hyena ;  the  tiger ; 
and  the  great  ox,  not  patient  of  toil  as  at  this  day,  but  fierce 
and  indomitable.  On  this  continent  was  the  elephant  of  a 
closely-allied  species ;  the  lion  and  bear,  and  at  least  two 
species  of  the  musk-ox,  gigantic  as  compared  to  their  mod- 
ern congener. 

In  such  a  climate  and  on  such  a  soil  we  can  well  imagine 
that  agriculture  formed  no  part  of  the  occupation  of  the 
primitive  man.  He  gathered  not  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  was  essentially  a  predaceous  animal.  The  few 
skulls  that  have  been  recovered  would  indicate  that  he  was 
low  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  organization — a  small  brain, 
a  retreating  forehead,  and  oblique  jaws.  In  capacity  ho  was 
below  the  Australian  and  New  Zealander.  In  stature  he 
was  dwarfed,  but  was  broad-shouldered  and  robust — the 
result,  perhaps,  of  vigorous  exertion  and  out-door  exposure. 
He  was  carniverous,  and,  perhaps,  a  raw  flesh-eater ;  for  in 
the  jaws  which  have  been  disinterred,  the  incisor-teeth  are 
much  worn — a  peculiarity  which  has  been  noticed  in  those 
of  the  flesh-eating  Esquimaux.  This  fact  ought  not  to  be 
cited  to  his  disadvantage,  for  in  an  Arctic  climate,  where  the 
animal  heat  is  so  rapidly  abstracted,  man  requires  a  highly 
nitrogenous  food.  Thus  we  find  our  own  countryman,  Kane, 
when  imprisoned  in  the  ice  of  Rensselaer  Harbor,  resorting 
to  raw  walrus-meat,  and  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
his  tongue. 

It  cannot  be  gainsayed,  however,  that  man  was  a  cannibal. 
In  Scotland  were  found  the  bones  of  children  which,  accord- 
ing to  Owen,  bore  upon  them  the  marks  of  human  teeth, 
and  the  evidences  produced  in  the  Archaeological  Congress 
at  Copenhagen  established  this  fact  beyond  controversy. 
He  was  not  destitute  of  skill  in  the  art  of  delineation,  for 
we  have  restored  to  us,  on  a  slab  of  slate,  a  very  good 
profile  of  the  great  cave-bear — the  earliest  instance  extant 
of  pictorial  representation. 
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But  we  must  accord  to  him  oue  rcdeemiug  trait.  That 
homage  which,  iu  all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  the  liviDg 
pay  to  the  dead ;  those  ceremonies  which  are  observed  at  the 
hour  of  final  separation ;  that  care  which  is  exerted  to  pro- 
tect the  manes  from  all  profane  intrusion ;  and  those  delicate 
acts,  prompted  by  love  or  affection,  which,  we  fondly  hope, 
will  smooth  the  pa^  sage  of  the  parting  spirit  to  the  happy 
land — all  these  obsiTvances  our  rude  ancestoi*8  maintained. 
These  facts  show  that,  deep  as  man  may  sink  in  barbarism, 
brutal  as  he  may  hecome  in  his  instincts,  there  is  still  a 
redeeming  spirit  which  prompts  to  higher  aspirations,  and 
that  to  him,  eveti,  there  is  no  belief  so  dreary  as  that  of 
utter  annihilatioii. 

Perhaps,  among  the  existing  tribes  of  the  human  race  in 
the  Arctic  Highlander,  as  described  by  Sherard  Osbom, 
we  have  the  nearest  approach  to  the  prehistoric  man  :  — 

<*  Although  dwarfed  in  stature,  they  arc  thick-set,  strong-limbed,  deep- 
chested,  and  base-voiced,  aud  capable  of  vigorous  and  prolonged  exer- 
tion. ♦  •  ♦  I  cannot  discover  an  instance  of  their  ever  having  Ix^n  seen 
to  partalce  of  a  single  herb,  grass,  or  berry,  grown  on  shore.  Of  vege- 
tables aud  cereals,  they  have  of  course  no  conception,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  people  on  the  earth's  surface,  who  are  thus  entirely  carnlverons." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  period  whose  interval  cannot  be 
measured,  the  great  animals  which  characterized  the  dawn  of 
the  Human  Epoch,  began  to  disappear,  and  were  replaced  by 
other  forms  of  diminished  size,  but  of  improved  type. 
Among  these,  on  the  European  continent,  were  the  reindeer, 
the  musk-ox,  the  stag,  the  bison,  and  urus,  together  with 
the  horse,  not  distinguishable  from  the  existing  species. 
The  reindeer  and  musk-ox,  which  only  thrive  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate, not  only  occupied  England,  but  wandered  as  far  south 
in  France  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  slojies 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which  interposed  effectual  barriers  to  their 
further  progress. 

The  reindeer  must  have  existed  in  vast  herds,  and  to  the 
primeval   man   have   proved   the   most   useful   of   animals. 
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Ev^ery  portion  of  the  carcase  was  economized.  His  flesh 
furnished  food;  his  skin,  clothing;  his  sinews,  thread;  and 
bis  horns  were  fashioned  into  hai'j)oons,  javelins,  and  sockets 
for  the  reception  of  spearheads  and  hatchets. 

On- this  continent  we  find  the  musk-ox  and  reindeer,  iden- 
tical in  species  with  the  European  forms,  in  a  fossilized  state. 
The  reindeer  ranged  as  far  south  as  Kentucky  and  New 
Jersey,  but  the  existing  musk-ox  has  not  been  found  fossil- 
ized outside  of  his  present  limits.  The  Bootherium,  how- 
ever, which  exceeded  him  in  size,  and  to  which  he  was 
closely  allied,  had  a  i*ange  co-extensive  with  the  reindeer. 
The  stag  (Cervus  alces)  and  the  bison  (B.  latifrov^)^  were 
in  existence,  while  the  horse,  which  is  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  the  Pliocene,  and  is  continued  into  the  Quaternary 
Period,  had  become  extinct  before  the  discoverv  of  America. 
His  remains  are  found  in  Eschscholtz  Bay  (latitude  66*^  20' 
North)  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Elephas  primigenus, 
the  urns,  deer,  and  musk-ox,  embedded  in  a  deposit  of  clay 
and  fine  micaceous  sand.  The  rhinoceros  (i?.  merianus) 
appears  in  the  Miocene  of  Texas,  and  is  represented  in  the 
Pliocene  of  the  Upper  Missouri  as  li.  crassus,  and  in  the 
same  formation  in  California  as  li.  hesperius;  but  thus  far 
the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
great  Proboscidians  of  Europe,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  found  in  North  America.  In  addition  to  these  forms 
may  be  mentioned  the  great  mastodon,  which  came  into 
being  subsequent  to  the  elephant,  and  survived  his  extinc- 
tion. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  mammoth  or  mastodon, 
was  certainly  known  to  the  founders  of  the  cities  of  Central 
America,  for  in  more  than  one  instance  there  is  graven 
with  elaborate  care,  on  the  walls  of  their  structures,  the 
form  of  a  Proboscidian,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  or 
the  other  of  these  animals ;  but  the  works  on  which  these 
delineations  are  made,  indicate  a  far  higher  order  of  art  than 
was  ever  attained  by  the  prehistoric  man  of  Europe.     These 
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deliDcatioiis,  1  am  disposed  to  think,  are  of  thai 
fliid,  found  03  they  are  upon  the  walls  of  Btone-huitt  fi 
and  teiu|)le3,  tiiure  is  strong  evidence  to  Ix-UcTe  that  I 
great  Proboscidiau  aurvived  iitmast  to  iho  Historic  FeriodJiv 

The  men  of  the  Reindeer  Epoch  made  ^rudfial  nd^'uurs 
in  the  industrial  urts.  They  did  not  cnhivale  tlie  soil,  for 
the  climate  was  still  inhospitable.  While  their  progcniture 
were  content  wilh  knives  linked  from  llinla  in  the  fonn  of 
rude  fi-agments  with  cutting  edges,  they  nTouglit  out  tools 
more  symmetrical,  but  without  any  attempt  at  polishing. 

They'attained  to  a  vciy  creditable  degree  of  urtistir  akill, 
as  shown  by  their  designs  traced  on  tablets  of  ivory,  wid 
carved  out  of  the  antlers  of  the  reindeer.  We  have  thai 
represented  the  stag,  the  ibex,  the  horse,  a  reindeer  coucfa- 
ant  forming  a  dagger-bilt,  and  also  tbo  great  elephant  wHk 
his  characteristic  markings;  the  small  oblique  eye,  the  pus- 
deroiia  trunk,  the  recurved  tusks,  and  the  shaggy  maoA. 
The  humau  form  even  is  delineated.  We  have  nti  ivonr 
statuette  of  the  female  figure,  and  traced  on  a  stag's  bom 
tho  outline  of  a  male  figure  vnlh  a  caudal  appendage  Vtkt 
that  which  was  conjectuiyid  by  Lord  Mondoddo,  tJic  ecenn- 
trie  Scotch  philosopher,  to  appertain  to  the  primitive  mas. 

On  this  continent  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  mtn 
at  this  age,  while  obscure,  are  yet.  I  am  disposed  to  hclicvr, 
authentic.  The  human  bone  found  in  the  Loess  At  Natcbes. 
and  the  flint  implements  found  in  connection  with  the  Mis- 
souri mastodon,  may  claim  as  high  an  antiquity  as  tlic  uldrtf 
of  the  European  "finds." 

The  discoveries  in  California  would  seem  to  carry  btck 
the  existence  of  man  to  a  remote  date.  As  far  buck  as  1851 
Dr.  C.  F.  Winslow  sent  to  tho  Boston  A'atural  Ili^tor\-  So- 
ciety a  fragment  of  a  human  eruuium  found  in  the  "]Kiydirt" 
in  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  elvphant, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below  the  surface  of  Table 
Mountain,  California.  It  was  in  this  region  (ADgclcs,  Oi^ 
averas  County)  that  a  human  skull  was  subscqnontly  ( 
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by  a  miner  named  James  Matsou  in  a  shaft  one  hundred  and 
6fty  feet  deep,  which  passed  through  live  beds  of  lava  and 
four  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel.  The  statements  of  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  skull  have  been 
received  with  extreme  distrust;  but  does  not  this  earlier 
discovery  of  human  remains  in  the  same  formation  confirm 
the  correctness  of  those  statements? 

Our  country  is  yet  new,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  these  investigations.  It  is  hardly 
to  bo  expected  that  a  competent  observer  will  be  present  at 
the  precise  time  when  any  relic  of  the  past  is  disinterred ; 
and  there  is  an  universal  feeling  of  doubt  and  distrust  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  all  such  finds.  With  the  evidence  before 
us  that  both  hemispheres  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
dynamic  causes,  and  peopled  by  the  same  races  of  animals, 
often  identical  in  species,  is  it  not  philosophical  to  infer  that 
here  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  the  traces  of  man  and  his 
works,  reaching  back  to  as  high  an  antiquity  as  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent? 

The  Reindeer  Epoch  terminates  the  earliest  known  record 
in  the  career  of  man.  It  was  signalized  by  a  series  of  phy- 
sical events  too  importimt  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  The 
glaciers  again  advanced,  and  again  the  land  became  refriger- 
ated; but  the  cold  period  was  not  so  long  continued,  and 
was  less  intense.  To  this  succeeded  a  period  of  warmth, 
and  as  the  glaciers  dissolved  under  its  influence,  there  en- 
sued a  flood  which  swept  over  the  lowlands  and  forced  the 
cave-dwellers  to  flee  to  the  high  grounds.  The  water  in 
Belgium,  according  to  Dupont,  rose  to  the  height  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  calcareous  mud,  known  as  the 
Loess,  was  then  deposited  in  the  Rhine  Valley.  The  caves 
were  also  invaded,  and  the  "  bone-earth  "  which  forms  the 
'  division  between  two  distinct  faunte,  is  of  the  same  age. 

It  was  during  this  epoch  that  the  great  mammals  disap- 
peared from  the  earth ;  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
caye-bear,  the  cave-hyena,  the   tiger,  and   the   Irish  stag. 
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The  reindeer,  the  musk-ox,  and  the  elk,  migi-ated  to  the 
Doi-th  where  the  changed  conditions  of  climate  were  more 
congenial  to  their  nature. 

The  musk-ox  has  disappeared  from  Europe,  but  he  sw- 
vives  on  this  continent,  restricted  in  his  ranee  to  what  are 
known  as  the  "Barren  Grounds,"  lying  between  the  Wel- 
come and  Coppermine  mountains.  The  auroch,  protected 
by  stringent  laws,  still  survives,  while  the  horse«  domesti* 
cated  by  man,  has  vastly  multiplied.  The  ure-ox,  living 
through  the  great  catastrophe,  has  disappeared  within  his- 
torical times. 

The  greatly  augmented  thickness  of  the  Loess  on  this  con- 
tinent, would  indicate  that  the  ice  action  was  exerted  more 
powerfully,  and  its  effects  are  traced  over  a  larger  area ;  and 
the  same  destruction  overtook  the  larger  quadrupeds,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  gigantic  sloths,  who  lived  in  a  milder  cli- 
mate. 

From  this  era  we  may  date  a  change  in  the  ph^'sical  con- 
ditions of  our  planet,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  north- 
ern temperate  zone.  The  climate  became  milder,  and  the 
soil  yielded  more  bountifully  those  seeds  and  fruits  which 
contribute  to  human  support.  Man  for  the  first  time  began 
to  show  signs  of  progress  in  the  industrial  arts.  His  weap- 
ons of  flint  were  more  symmetrically  fashioned,  and  in  some 
instances  were  polished.  The  dog  became  his  companion, 
and  some  of  the  other  animals  were  domesticated.  This 
was  the  Polished  stone  Epoch. 

In  the  Bronze  Epoch  we  trace  still  greater  advances. 
Man  dwelt  in  fixed  habitations.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
such  domestic  animals  as  the  ox,  horse,  pig,  goat,  and  sheep, 
and  retained  his  companionship  for  the  dog.  He  cultivated 
wheat  and  barley,  whose  flour  he  kneaded  into  bread  and 
baked  between  heated  stones.  Apart  from  berries  he  gath- 
ered the  fruits  of  the  pear,  cherry,  and  plum.  The  discovenr 
of  the  art  of  smelting  copper,  and  of  the  additional  art  of 
hardening  it  by  a  slight  admixture  of  tin,  was  an  immense 
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fitride  towards  civilizatioa.  Ere  long  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  iron-smelting, — a  discovery  which  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  welfare  of  onr  race  than  all  others  com- 
bined. Then  it  was  that  man,  for  the  first  time,  was  fur- 
nished with  a  weapon  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  a 
conquest  over  Nature,  and  this  asseilion  will  not  appear 
extravagant  when  we  reflect  how  intimately  this  metal  is 
connected  with  all  the  industrial  arts. 

The  Iron  Epoch  approaches  so  near  the  Historic  Era,  that, 
as  forming  a  portion  of  geological  history,  the  events  are  too 
insignificant  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  Mound-builders  of  our  own  country,  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  were  intermediate  between  the  Polished  stone 
and  the  Bronze  Epochs  of  Europe.  They  resided  in  towns, 
many  of  which  have  since  become  the  sites  of  flourishing 
cities.  They  practiced  agriculture,  making  use  of  maize  as 
their  chief  cereal ;  but  there  was  not  on  this  continent  a 
domestic  animal  who  could  aid  them  in  their  labors  or  con- 
tribute to  their  sustenance.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
while  the  Danish  kitchen-middins  and  the  Swiss  refuse-heaps 
contain  abundant  traces  of  mammalian  bones,  thus  far  they 
have  been  but  rarely  detected  in  the  mounds.  They  chipped 
with  great  skill  the  limestone-chert  into  spades,  spear- 
heads and  arrowheads.  Out  of  porphyry  or  greenstone 
they  wrought  their  hatchets  and  battle-axes,  and  these  were 
often  ground  and  polished.  The  same  material,  too,  was 
often  used  in  making  pipes,  which  were  carved  into  forms 
representing  quadrupeds  and  birds,  so  faithful  in  detail  that 
the  species  to  which  they  belonged  can  be  identified.  The 
specular  iron-ore  of  Missouri  was  elaborately  wrought  and 
polished  into  si ung-shots  or  "plummets."  They  mined  ex- 
tensively the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  which  they 
beat,  and  perhaps  smelted,  into  knives,  chisels,  spearheads, 
arrowheads  and  bracelets.  They  wove  cloth  with  a  regular 
warp  and  w^oof,  out  of  a  fibre  as  yet  undetermined.  They 
modelled  clay  into  vases,  water-coolers,  and  other  utensils, 
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and  ornnnientcd  them  with  elalxtrote  designs,  hiiU  tfao  li 
fiicG,  even,  is  purtmyed  with  rare  lidelity;  iiiid  fuulijrJ 
must  have  maintained  an  intei-courso  with  distant  and  i 
separated  portions  of  tho  continent. 

Siiico  the  close  uf  tlie  Reindeer  Ejtoch  the  changes  wUeft 
have  ttikcn  pliice  iti  the  florn  and  fauna  of  Eiiropo  lure  beet 
slight.  Wo  may  note,  however,  the  diMippenniDce  of  tin 
Scotch  fir  (Pinii8  Kylveatrix)  fi-om  Denmark,  where  it  u 
found  eulonilied  in  the  pont-swanips,  and  the  iutroilucUoa  of 
the  sessile  oak,  which  in  tnm  is  becoming  supplanted  1 
common  beech.  In  the  Bailie  the  oyster  flourished  in  | 
from  which  it  is  now  excluded,  and  certain  other  ranrini 
that  attained  a  full  growth,  are  now  dwarfed.  Tbore  \ 
instance  or  two  of  the  disappearance  of  mammaliai 
bnt  this  may  be  traced  to  tho  direct  agency  of  man. 
slight  changes  in  physical  geography  have  mudilied  xh*^ 
tributiou  of  animals  and  plants,  but  they  have  not  itOec 
the  least,  their  form.  Whatever  changes  have  been  obt 
are  due  to  domestication. 

So  far  as  relates  to  our  own  country,  there  are  evidl 
in  the  Great  Busin  and  on  the  Colorado  Pliiteiui,  tbati 
remote  day  there  was  a  much  more  genial  cliniale  and  a  •off'  ' 
more  productive  than  now  prevail.  This  is  seen  in  Ibo  (lead 
forests  that  line  the  mountain  side  ;  in  the  wnterlines  of  Ibe 
lakes  and  streams  high  above  the  greatest  floods ;  (lorp 
cnfious  through  which  now  course  trickling  etreums,  I 
which  must  have  formed  the  channels  of  voluminous  i 
and  alluvial  bottoms  now  bare  and  desolate,  in  wbidi 
imbedded  a  robust  vegetation. 

I  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  these  changes  » 
have  so  essentially  modified  tho  surface  of  tho  enrtb,  and  i 
the  same  time  the  destinies  of  our  race.  Had  an  .Xntio  'T\- 
mate  continued  to  prevail  over  what  is  now  tln' 
zone,  man  would  have  made  no  advance  in  civili 
to  him  would  have  been  a  continued  struggle  U'l 
It  is  only  in  a  genial  climate,  and  on  n  soil  so  gcnen 
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yield  with  moderate  exertion  a  support,  that  he  can  cultivate 
his  intellect ;  and  such  culture,  I  need  hardly  affirm,  is  at  the 
base  of  all  civilization. 

How  great  the  contrast  between  the  primitive  cave-dweller 
and  the  practical  man  of  to-day,  who,  availing  himself  of 
the  conquests  of  science,  subjects  the  forces  of  Nature  to  his 
will ;  who  spans  with  bridges,  deep  chasms ;  who  stretches  his 
iron  rails  over  high  summits;  who  traverses  the  trackless 
deep  with  unerring  course ;  who  flashes  intelligence  over  a 
hemisphere.  How  different  from  the  intellectual  man  of  to- 
day, who  weighs  the  earth  as  in  a  balance ;  who  measures  the 
distance  of  the  sun  and  assays  its  elements ;  who  maps  the 
comet's  path;  who  penetrates  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
the  Universe.  The  one  was  almost  a  brute ;  the  other  is 
almost  a  god ! 

While  these  revolutions  have  taken  place  on  the  suiface 
of  the  earth  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  modify  the  marine  fauna  in  the  disappearance  of 
old  and  the  introduction  of  new  forms  to  the  depth  of  1,500 
feet;  but  in  the  profounder  abysses  of  the  ocean,  age  after 
age,  the  conditions  of  life  have  remained  comparatively 
unchanged.  It  is  only  within  the  past  year  that  this  inter- 
esting fact —  a  fact  which  must  lead  to  a  material  modifica- 
tion of  our  previously  formed  views — has  been  prominently 
developed. 

The  soundings  made  as  far  back  as  1857,  over  the  great 
telegraphic  plateau  which  stretches  from  Valentia  to  New- 
foundland, disclosed  in  all  instances  a  fine  calcareous  mud 
which  entoml>cd  countless  millions  of  shells  belouoriuor  to  the 
fiimily  of  JihizopodSj  and  some  peculiar  bodies  which  are 
known  as  Coccoliths  and  CoccosphereSy  which  were  found  to 
correspond  with  the  organic  contents  of  the  true  Cretaceous 
Period.  In  1861,  among  a  number  of  living  mollusca  and 
corals  found  adhering  to  a  telegraphic  cable  between  Algiera 
and  Sardinia,  taken  up  for  repaii-s,  Milne-Edwards  detected 
certain  shells  which  were  only  known  as  Tertiary  fossils.     In 
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the  same  year  Sars,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  descnbed  the 
Rhizocrinus  Lqfoteiists,  obtained  on  the  Scandinavian  Coasts 
a  new  and  living  type  of  Crinoidea  belonging  to  a  family 
characteristic  of  the  Oolite.  The  soundings,  prosecuted 
imdcr  the  direction  of  Count  de  Pourtales,  attached  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  between  Florida  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  have  yielded  important  results 
which  have  been  in  part  reported  upon  by  de  Pourtales,  the 
elder  and  younger  Agassiz,  and  Lyman. 

The  deep-sea  dredgiugs  prosecuted  during  the  past  year 
on  board  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Porcupine,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  scientific  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Cai'penter,  Jeffrys,  and  Thompson,  have  yielded  results  of 
the  highest  interest.  The  supposition  of  an  Azoic  zone  must 
now  be  abandoned.  The  profoundest  depths  of  the  oceao, 
in  which  the  Himalayas  or  the  Andes  might  be  engulfed,  are 
now  believed  to  be  inhabited,  and  inhabited,  too,  by  organic 
forms  which,  since  the  dawn  of  the  Cretaceous  Age,  have 
undergone  no  considerable  modification.  The  littoral  de- 
posits, on  the  other  hand  show  the  most  marked  diversities 
in  organic  forms.  In  one  sense,  as  declared  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter,  we  are  living  in  the  Cretaceous  Age ;  in  another,  since 
the  close  of  that  age  we  have  witnessed  repeated  dispersions 
and  modifications  of  organic  forms. 

Dr.  Wyville  Thompson,  generalizing  on  these  facts,  says 
that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  oscillations  have  taken 
place  in  the  Noi-thern  Atlantic  greater  than  1,500  feet  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Mesozoic  Period,  and  that  the 
great  depressions  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  are  due 
to  causes  that  acted  before  that  period. 

"There  have  been,"  he  continues,  "constant  minor  oscilla- 
tions ;  but  the  beds  formed  during  periods  of  depression,  but 
now  exposed  by  an  upheaval  of  this  minor  character,  are  cwn- 
paratively  local  and  shallow- water  beds,  as  shown  by  the  na- 
ture and  richness  of  their  fauna." 

The  dredgings  which  have  been  made  in  the  fresh-water 
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lakes  of  high  northern  latitudes  have  proved  of  equal  inter- 
est. In  the  Swedish  lakes,  Wetersee  and  Wenersee,  have 
lately  been  discovered  Crustacea  which,  though  differing  from 
those  now  living  in  the  sea,  are  clearly  related  to  marine 
forms  of  a  northern  and  even  Arctic  character.  Thus  have 
been  found  the  Mysia  relicta,  whose  congeners  live  altogether 
in  the  sea,  and  those  resembling  the  species  in  the  most 
northern  latitudes ;  the  Gaminariua  loricatus  thus  far  fouud 
only  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Baffin's  Buy,  Greenland,  and  Spitz- 
bergen ;  the  Idothea  eniomoriy  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic  Sea;  and  the  Pontoporcia  affinisy  still  found  in  the 
Baltic,  but  whose  related  species  occur  in  the  Greenland 
seas.  These  lakes  are  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  but  these  results  show  that  at  no  remote  day  they 
communicated  with  the  ocean,  and  were  originally  tenanted 
by  a  marine  fauna  of  an  Arctic  type.  As  these  waters  be- 
came first  brackish  and  then  fresh,  most  of  the  forms  died 
out  during  the  transition,  leaving  in  the  depths  a  few  Crusta- 
cea which  correspond  in  part  to  the  species  in  the  Baltic,  and 
in  part  to  those  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Within  the  past  year  Dr.  Stimpson  has  obtained  results 
equally  interesting,  from  dredgings  brought  up  from  the 
deeper  pails  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  lake-level  Is  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  greatest 
depths  extend  below  that  line.  At  the  depth  of  sixty 
fathoms  he  obtained  a  My  sis  which,  although  not  specifically 
identical  with  the  Swedish  form,  is  closely  allied,  and  its 
occuri*ence  authorizes  us  to  draw  the  same  conclusions  as  to 
the  marine  character  in  former  times  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  the  Swedish  physicists  have  arrived  at  as  to  the 
former  condition  of  their  own. 

Much  discussion  has  been  had  in  former  years,  and  even 
in  this  Association,  as  to  the  nature  of  these  lake  waters  dur- 
ing the  Glacial  Age.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  bordei-s 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  intervals  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Quebec  to  Kingston,  and  up  the  Ottawa,  the  terraces 
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nttaioing  nn  extreme  height  of  between  four  bimdn 
five-  huudrcd  feet,  contuin  marine  reotains;  but  vb< 
pass  over  into  the  Great  Lake-basin,  these  rcmaiiw  ( 
pear.  Hence  it  lias  been  inferred  that,  at  that  time,  i 
the  Great  Lakes  were  filled  with  fresh  wnt«r;  but  (be  dh- 
coveriea  of  Dr.  Stimpson,  I  think,  disprove  iho  convctow* 
of  this  inference;  and  fnrther  discoveries  may  show  tliat 
these  hikes  formerly  hud  communication,  not  only  with  Uw 
Atlantic  through  the  St.  Lawrcucei  but  witli  tliu  Arctic 
Ocean  through  Hudson  Bay. 

We  are  now  led  to  the  inquiry:  What  has  canBed  4 
great  changes  of  temperature,  affectiug  the  wbol«  ins 
of  terrestial  life?  Between  Iho  Arctic  an  Antarctic  i 
there  are  great  diversities  of  climate  and  physical  condittoui. 
The  one  is  characterized  by  a  vast  expanse  of  hind,  wid  Ibr 
other  by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean.  The  uuo  enjoys  a  sboit- 
lived  summer  in  which  the  flowers  blossom  and  fructify ;  tn 
the  other  reigns  unmitigated  winter,  and  even  mouses  luid 
lichens  ave  absent.  In  the  one  the  reindeer  and  nmskHii 
are  hunted  to  the  verge  of  the  sea;  in  the  other,  animal  lift 
disappears  below  latitude  5(3  deg.  Man  has  becii  nUe  lo 
penetrate  North  to  82  deg.,  40  min.,  30  boc,  or  vhlin 
nearly  five'  hundred  mites  of  the  pole ;  bnt  to  the  BOUth  bt 
has  only  reached  78  deg.,  10  min.,  or  about  eight  hundnd 
and  lil^y  miles. 

There  are  several  causes  which  combine  to  prodnoe  tUi 
result.  The  great  continental  masses  which  chartict«rize  Ibc 
northeiTi  hemisphere,  warmed  by  the  summer  sun,  radislc 
heat  into  surrounding  space,  while  the  narrow  expanse  of 
land  in  the  Antarctic  circle,  bathed  by  chilled  walera,  ■mi 
encased  in  ice,  acts  as  a  refrigerator  of  the  atmosphere.  IJ^ 
sides,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  owing  (o  the  earth's  move- 
ment, the  southern  summer  is  shorter  by  at  least  eigtti  Amn, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  received  during  that  period  by  l%t 
northern  hemisphere  cannot  hut  exert  an  appreciable  i 
ence.     The  Arctic  region,  then,  enjoys  a  milder  cliai 
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it  would  if,  as  iu  the  Drift  Epoch,  it  were  submerged  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  two  thousand  feet.  Iu  the  Great  Year  of 
astronomers,  the  southern  pole,  after  having  passed  through 
its  great  winter  solstice,  is  now  entering  upon  its  summer 
climate. 

Lyell  has  conjectured  that  these  phenomena  are  duo  to  a 
different  distribution  of  land  and  water,  combined  with  a 
different  distribution  of  oceanic  currents;  but  with  an  ex- 
panse of  land  occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  with  the  Gulf-stream  diffusing  its  warm 
breath  over  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  the  Japan  Cur- 
rent over  the  western  coast  of  America,  we  find  that  the 
domain  of  ice  and  snow  remains  fixed ;  and  we  can  conceive 
of  no  conditions,  dependent  upon  these  causes,  whereby  the 
Cinnamonium  should  again  flourish  at  Bellingham  Bay,  or 
the  Sequoia  on  the  Greenland  coast. 

Others  have  inferred  that  these  great  cycles  of  warmth 
and  cold  may  be  due  to  the  increased  or  diminished  heat 
transmitted  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  If  we  adopt  the 
theory  of  a  cooling  globe,  there  must  have  lapsed  a  very 
considerable  period  between  the  time  when  it  passed  from 
an  incandescent  state  and  when  it  became  fitted  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  organic  forms.  Sir  William  Thompson,  basing 
his  observations  on  the  well  known  laws  of  heat  and  conser- 
vation of  energy,  infers  that  it  has  only  been  habitable 
within  the  last  one  hundred  millions  of  years.  It  is,  then, 
if  his  estimates  be  true,  that  within  this  interval  we  are  to 
include  all  the  changes  in  the  organic  world  —  the  florue  and 
famne  which  have  successively  come  into  being,  and  have 
successively  displaced  each  other. 

In  the  process  of  solidification  the  earth  is  supposed  long 
ago  to  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  the  radiation  from  the 
cooling  surface  is  no  greater  than  that  derived  from  the  sun, 
and  therefore,  a  stable  temperature  has  been  established. 
We  would  infer,  then,  that  any  violent  reaction  of  the  inte- 
rior upon  the  external  crust,  would  affect  more  sensibly  the 
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deep-sea  animals  than  those  dwelling  on  the  land ;  but  the 
investigations  which  I  have  cited,  show  that  while  the  sei- 
fauna  has  undergone  slight  modifications  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Cretaceous  Epoch,  the  land-fauna  bis  been  subjected  to 
the  most  marked  deviations. 

May  not,  then,  these  fluctuations  of  temperature  be  due 
to  causes  which  operate  from  the  exterior  ?  It  is  necessary 
to  assume  that,  throughout  the  lapse  of  all  time,  our  planet 
has  occupied  its  present  relation  to  the  sun,  or  the  solar  sys- 
tem ?  Is  not  the  recession  of  Sirius,  which  is  now  going  on, 
an  argument  against  the  fixity  of  the  siderial  heavens? 

We  are  assured  that  ours  is  not  a  central  sun,  but  one  in 
the  great  possession  of  stars  which  is  sweeping  towards  the 
constellation  Hercules ;  and  that  in  the  region  of  either  there 
are  spaces  of  densely-clustered  stars,  and  other  spaces  which 
are  comparatively  barren.  Now  every  star  is  a  sun,  emittii^ 
light  and  heat,  a  portion  of  which  is  transmitted  to  us.  Our 
planet  at  this  time  is  moving  through  one  of  those  starless 
spaces,  and  therefore  is  not  in  a  position  to  receive  the  foil 
influence  of  such  a  cause.  The  distinguished  Swiss  botanist, 
Heer,  to  w^hom  we  are  so  largely  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Miocene  flora,  has  suggested  that  it  is  to  this 
source  rather  than  to  telluric  causes  we  are  to  resort  to 
explain  the  varying  distribution  of  temperature  as  mani- 
fested in  past  geological  times. 

Again  :  Have  we  the  right  to  assume  that,  throughout  all 
past  ages,  the  poles  of  our  planet  have  pointed  in  the  same 
direction?  We  can  conceive  that,  if  its  axis  were  to  form 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  same  angle  which  it  now 
forms  with  the  equatorial  plane,  there  would  ensue  an  entire 
change  of  climate,  and  consequently  of  organic  forms.  Why 
should  the  astronomer  insist  on  the  immutabilitv  of  the 
siderial  system,  when  to  the  geologist  is  unfolded  a  record 
of  seas  displaced  and  continents  elevated;  of  great  cycle* 
of  heat  and  cold;  of  the  disappearance  of  old,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  forms  of  organic  life?  Change,  not  con- 
stancy, is  inscribed  on  every  leaf  in  the  volume  of  Nature. 
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I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  multiplied  shocks. 
I  would  not,  in  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  resort 
to  blind  catastrophes.  But  is  there  not  behind  all,  and  over 
all,  and  pervading  all,  a  great  governing  principle  to  whose 
operation  we  can  refer  these  changes  ?  Does  it  not  exist  in 
the  celestial  mechanism  itself?  To  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem the  attention  of  several  physicists  hjis  been  directed. 

The  speculations  of  the  French  savant,  Adhemar,  are  not 
altogether  to  be  overlooked,  based  as  they  are  on  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  and  the  movement  of  the  apsides ;  a 
movement  which,  I  believe,  was  unknown  to  the  elder 
astronomers.  If  we  compare  the  movement  of  the  earth 
with  the  stars,  it  requires  the  lapse  of  25,000  years  to  bring 
the  equinox  to  correspond  with  the  same  point  in  space  it 
now  occupies;  but  the  orbit  itself  being  movable,  this 
period  is  reduced  to  about  21,000  years.  This  is  called  the 
Great  Year,  being  the  measure  of  time  before  the  winter 
solstice  will  again  exactly  coincide  with  the  penhelion,  and 
the  summer  solstice  with  the  aphelion^  and  before  the  sea- 
sons will  again  harmonize  with  the  same  points  of  the  terres- 
trial orbit. 

The  earth,  at  this  time,  approaches  nearest  the  sun  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  during  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  is 
only  when  it  recedes  the  farthest  from  the  source  of  heat 
that  the  northern  hemisphere  receives  the  full  effect  of  its 
vivifying  warmth.  As  the  earth  between  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinox  traverses  a  longer  circuit  than  during  the 
other  half  of  the  year,  and  also  experiences  an  accelerated 
movement  as  it  draws  near  the  sun,  the  result  is,  that  the 
northern  summer  is  longer  than  the  southern  by  about  eight 
days ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  years 
these  conditions  will  be  reversed.  It  was  in  the  year  1248, 
according  to  Adhemar,  that  the  Great  Northern  Summer 
culminated,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  decrease, 
and  that  decrease  will  go  on  until  the  year  11,748,  when  it 
will  have  attained  its  maximum. 
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This  compoiiud  movemeut,  the  preccssloD  of  the  eqoia 
aud  fhe  shifting  ut'  the  Hue  of  npsides,  it  is  c1nim«], 
a  marked  influeuce  iu  the  distribution  of  the  enrib*»  tempn** 
hire.  While  the  Great  Winter  prevjiilg  at  the  u»rtli  ] 
the  refrigeration  is  bo  excessive  that  the  heats  of  stimui 
iusufficicut  to  melt  the  snow  aud  ice  precipilaled  dorit^ 
winter,  and  hence,  year  aft«r  year  and  century  after  c 
tboy  gii  ou  accmuiilating,  until  the  cirtfum|io)flr  regiuafl 
a  state  of  glaciatioti,  and  the  added  weight  becomes  sufl 
to  displace  the  ceiitro  of  gravity,  which  would  be  cyiiin 
to  a  subsidence  at  one  pole  and  an  eleviitiun  at  tbv  iilber. 
M.  Adhemar  has  even  calculated  the  extent  of  tbis  muriv 
meut,  and  states  that  it  would  amount  to  ulwiit  5,500  fwt. 
Mow,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Professor  KamtM-y  has 
shown  that  in  Wales  the  submergence  of  the  land  (luring  tbe 
Drift  EiKJch  amounted  to  2,300  loet,  aud  our  own  ubeena- 
tious  show  that  in  the  northern  portions  of  this  country  ibc 
gliicial  action  proper  may  be  traced  to  the  height  nf  3,000 
foet;  although  there  were  mountains  which  ser^'ed  u  mdi- 
atiiig  centres,  on  whoso  flanks  tho  Drift  action  may  be  traced 
much  higher.  These  geographical  points,  roughly  Mtl- 
m:ited,  are  about  midway  between  the  equator  aud  tbt;  pule, 
and  the  extent  of  the  subsidence  would  con-eapond  v^rr  well 
with  the  calculations  before  referred  to. 

In  tbe  year  124tt,  the  Great  \^'intcr  terminated  i 
south  polo,  where  for  10,600  years  the  accuniulafioti  of  t 
and  ice  hud  been  going  on,  attended  with  tbe  phonos 
which  we  have  described.  "Here  then,"  says  M.  Jiilten,  an 
advocate  of  tbis  theory,  "is  an  irresistible  forvo  wbicb.  fol- 
lowing the  invariable  law  of  the  irregular  preccssiim  of  Ibe 
cquinuices,  must  make  the  earth's  centre  of  gruvity  i>eriodi- 
cally  oscillate." 

Mr.  CroU,  an  English  physicist,  has  elaborately  discitued 
this  question  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  "Kdinbiirirh  Nc* 
Philusophicid  Magaziue,"  which  have  excited  profound  attrji- 
tion.     With  great  labor  bo  has  prepared  tables  showing  lit* 
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amount  of  the  earth's  eccentricity  for  the  period  of  three 
millions  of  years,  at  intervals  of  10,000  years  for  a  greater 
portion  of  that  time,  and  50,000  years  for  the  remainder. 
He  infers  that  a  glacial  period  occurs  when  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  at  a  maximum,  and  the  solstices  fall 
when  the  earth  is  in  perihdio  and  in  aphelio;  and  that  only 
one  hemisphere  has  a  glacial  climate  at  the  same  time,  which 
occurs  when  the  winter  is  in  aphelio. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  the  labors  of  our  own 
countryman,  Mr.  Stock  well,  who  has  prepared  a  paper,  now 
on  file  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  embodying  his  own 
calculations  as  to  the  earth's  eccentricity  for  the  past  two 
millions  of  years. 

There  is  such  an  intimate  connection  between  the  several 
branches  of  science  that  the  researches  in  one  field  often 
throw  light  upon  the  obscure  points  in  another.  In  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difficult  problem,  the  geologist  may  invoke,  and 
I  trust  not  unsuccessfully,  the  aid  of  the  astronomer. 

That  a  set  of  causes  were  active  during  the  Drift  Epoch, 
in  one  hemisphere,  which  remained  dormant  in  the  other, 
admits  of  little  doubt ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  astronomi- 
cal theory,  as  evidences  of  the  shifting  of  vast  amounts  of 
water  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  point  to  the  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  topographical  features  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
In  the  Austral  region  we  meet  with  projecting  headlands 
and  peninsula-like  terminations  of  continents,  and  groups 
and  chains  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  ex- 
tending over  vast  areas,  which  rise  up  like  the  peaks  and 
crests  of  mountains.  These  are  the  evidences  of  a  ijradu- 
ally  engulfed  hemisphere.  In  the  Boreal  region  we  have 
wide  expanses  of  land  diversified  by  mountains,  prairies,  and 
plains;  elevated  sea-beaches  and  river-terraces,  most  con- 
spicuously displayed  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Sea;  vast 
oceanic  shoals ;  a  marine  fauna  of  a  northern  type  preserved 
in  l>eds  of  1,400  feet,  and  stratified  beds  of  gravel  and  sand 
2,000  feet,  above  the  ocean-level ;  clusters  of  lakes  yet  re- 
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taiuing  their  bitter  waters ;  shallow  seas  once  salt,  but  each 
decade  becomiug  more  brackish ;  vast  desert  tracts  whieh  up 
to  a  recent  time  formed  the  ocean  bed ; — all  these  phenomeitt 
indicate  u  hemisphere  gradually  emerging  from  the  waten. 
Perhaps  the  physicist  can  discern  in  these  great  periodie 
oscillations,  the  method  by  which  Nature  perpetually  renews 
the  youth  of  our  planet,  and  maintains  its  fertility. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Ame^-ican  Association:  —  The  boor 
which,  in  your  courtesy,  had  been  assigned  to  me,  has  now 
lapsed,  and  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Tbe 
topics  which  have  passed  under  review  open  up  spheres  of 
thought  with  regard  to  time  and  space  too  vast  to  be  com- 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  a  mere  oral  discourse.  Assert- 
ing no  ability  by  reason  of  profound  research  to  \ms 
authoritatively  on  these  results,  may  I  not  inquire :  Have 
they  not  disclosed  new  paths  in  the  great  domain  of  Nature, 
which  may  be  profitably  explored  jointly  by  the  geologist 
and  the  astronomer ;  and  is  there  not  a  probability  that  there 
will  be  found  to  exist  an  intimate  relation  between  the  peri- 
odic fluctuations  of  temperature  on  our  planet,  and  tbe  peri* 
odic  pertubations  to  which  it  is  subjected  as  a  part  of  the 
solar  system  ?  Great  as  have  been  our  achievements  in  sci- 
ence during  the  past,  we  profoundly  believe  that  new  tri- 
umphs await  the  patient  observer. 


VARIATIONS  IN  TRILLIUM  AND  WISTERIA. 

BV  THOMAS  MEGHAN. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botan- 
ical Club,"  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hall  describes  a  plant 
of  Trillium  erectum,  which  he  has  had  under  his  observation 
for  several  years,  and  which  produced  some  years  white,  and 
other  years  the  regular  brown  purple  flowers.     I  have  made 
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a  simirar  observation  this  year  in  a  Wisteria  sinensis.  Plants 
on  my  grounds  have  made  an  uiuisual  second  flowering. 
There  were  more  blossoms  in  July  than  in  April.  Among 
them  is  a  snow  white  variety,  which  has  flowered  annually 
for  six  years  past  at  least.  At  this  second  flowering  it  took 
a  notion  to  flower  blue,  —  not  quite  as  deep  a  blue  as  the 
regular  tint  of  the  well  known  kind ;  but  still  anything  but 
the  white  we  have  always  had  before.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  my  gardener  to  believe  that  in  some  way  or  another 
"some  hybridization"  had  not  been  going  on.  Potatoes  fre- 
quently change  this  way  in  the  color  of  the  tubers,  when  the 
intelligent  farmer  is  sure  "  there  must  have  been  some  mixing 
of  the  pollen  which  in  some  way  affected  the  circulation 
aiid  changed  the  color."  Dahlias,  chrysanthemums,  balsams, 
and  many  other  things  with  parti-colored  flowers,  frequently 
have  some  wholly  of  one  of  the  mixed  colors ;  but  all  this  in 
some  way  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  art. 

These  natural  variations  I  resfard  with  much  interest  as 
teaching  us  that  the  law  of  evolution  is  not  wholly  through 
seed,  and  that  those  botanists  who  look  for  it  in  the  embry- 
ology of  the  reproductive  organs  are  not  wholly  on  the  right 
track. 

Physiologists  usually  commence  their  treatises  with  "the 
seeds ;"  as  if  the  seed  was  the  primary  element  in  the  organ- 
ization of  vegetation,  instead  of  the  final  result.  Not  that 
they  really  teach  it,  but  this  order  of  treatino^  the  subject 
gives  the  public  mind  that  impression.  Mr.  Darwin's  ideas 
seem  to  arise  from  some  such  reasoning  as  this.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  first  existences  from  eggs  or 
seeds.  True  we  see  most  of  the  changes  through  this 
medium  now;  but  if  we  find  cases  in  abundance  (and  I  think 
we  might  if  we  looked  for  them)  like  these  of  Trillium  and 
Wisteina,  where  changes  occur  independently  of  sexual  in- 
fluence, they  will  at  least  suggest  another  law  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  species. 
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Twenty  years  ago  scarcely  anythiug  wag  known,  even  to 
thoae  engaged  in  the  etiidy  of  vegetable  fuBsila,  of  a  land 
flora  older  than  the  great  coal  formation.  In  J8t>0,  Gocjj- 
'pert,  in  his  Meiuoir  on  the  plants  of  the  Silurian,  Devnniau, 
and  Lower  Carboniferous,  meutiunH  only  one  htnd  plant,  aixl 
this  of  doubtful  character,  in  the  Lower  Devouimi.  In  tha 
Middle  Devonian^  ho  knew  but  one  species ;  in  the  Upper 
Devonian  he  enumerated  fifty-seven.  Most  of  these  were 
European,  but  he  included  also  such  American  specie*  ■» 
were  known  to  him.  Tho  paper  of  the  writer  on  tbe  Land 
Plants  of  Gaspc  was  published  in  1859.  but  had  not  mubcd 
Gocppert  at  the  time  when  bis  memoir  was  writt«D.  TWi, 
with  some  other  descriptions  of  American  Devonian  plant* 
not  in  his  possession,  might  have  added  ten  or  twelve  spe- 
cies,  some  of  them  Lower  Devonian,  to  his  list.  In  the  tea 
years  from  18(J0  to  the  present  time,  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  raise  the  Devonian  flora  of  Eastern  North  America  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  species,  and  reckoning  Ihoiw  of 
Europe  at  half  that  number,  wo  now  have  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  species  of  land  plants  from  the  Devonian, 
besides  a  few  from  tho  Upper  Silurian.  We  thus  hare  pre- 
sented to  our  view  a  flora  older  than  that  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ons  period,  and,  in  many  respects,  distinct  from  it ;  and  in 
connection  with  which  many  interesting  geological  and 
botanical  questions  arise. 

Geologists  are  ^iwnre  that  in  passing  backward  in  geokgi* 
cal  time  from  the  modern  to  the  Palieozoic  period,  we  low, 
as  dominant  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  lirst.  the 
higher  phfenogamous  plants,  whether  exugenoua  or  eudog^ 
nous ;  and  that,  in  the  Mcsozoic  period,  the  Aciugena,  nr 
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higher  cryptogams,  represented  by  Ferns,  Club-mosses,  and 
Equiseta,  share  the  world  with  the  Gymnosperms,  repre- 
sented by  the  pines  and  Cycads,  while  the  higher  phseno- 
gams  on  the  one  hand,  and  lower  cryptogams  on  the  other, 
are  excluded.  Hence,  the  Mesozoic  age  has  been  called  that 
of  Gymnosperms,  while  the  Palaeozoic  is  that  of  Acrogens. 
These  names  are  not,  however,  absolutely  accurate,  as  we 
shall  see  that  one  of  the  highest  forms'  of  modern  vegetation 
can  be  traced  back  into  the  Devonian ;  though  the  terms  are 
undoubtedly  useful,  as  indicating  the  prevalence  of  the  types* 
above  mentioned,  in  a  degree  not  now  observed,  and  a  cor- 
responding rarity  of  those  forms  which  constitute  our  preva- 
lent modem  vegetation. 

It  is  my  present  object  shortly  to  sketch  the  more  recent 
facts  of  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  Botany,  and  to  refer 
to  a  few  of  the  general  truths  which  they  teach.  The  rocks 
called  Devonian  in  Europe  beiug  on  the  horizon  of  the  Erie 
division  of  the  American  geologists,  which  are  much  more 
fully  developed  than  their  representatives  on  the  Eastern 
Continent,  I  shall  use  the  term  Erian  as  equivalent  to  De- 
vonian, understanding  by  both  that  long  and  important 
geological  age  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous. 

Just  as  in  Europe  the  rocks  of  this  period  present  a  two- 
fold aspect,  being  in  some  places  of  the  character  of  a  de- 
posit of  ^^Old  Red  Sandstone,"  and  in  others  indicating 
deeper  water,  or  more  properly  marine  conditions,  so  in 
America,  on  a  greater  scale,  they  have  two  characters  of 
development.  In  the  gi'eat  and  typical  Erian  area,  extend- 
ing for  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Apala- 
chian  chain  of  mountains,  these  rocks,  sometimes  attaining 
to  a  thickness  of  fifteen  thousand  feet,  include  extensive 
marine  deposits;  and  except  in  their  north-eastern  border 
are  not  rich  in  fossil  plants.  In  the  smaller  north-eastern 
areay'On  the  other  hand,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Apala- 
ch&n  range,  they  consist  wholly  of  sandstones  and  shales, 
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and  are  rich  in  plant  remains  while  iK>or  in  marioe  fossib. 
Hence  it  is  the  Devonian  of  Gaspc,  of  Now  Brunswick,  and 
of  Maine,  with  that  of  eastern  New  York,  which  have  chieflj 
afforded  the  plants  to  be  described  below ;  and  it  is  exclu- 
sively in  these  areas  that  we  find  underchij-s  with  roots,  or 
true  fossil  soils.  Most  of  the  localities  of  fossil  plants  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned  have  been  visited,  and  their 
plants  studied  in  situ  by  the  writer.  The  Gaspe  sandstones 
were  first  studied  and  carefully  measured  and  mapped  by  Sir 
W.  E.  Logan.  The  Devonian  beds  of  St.  John*8,  New 
Brunswick,  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  illustrated 
by  Professor  Hartt  and  Mr.  Matthews,  and  those  of  Peny 
by  Professor  Jackson,  Professor  Rogers  and  Mr.  Hitchcock. 
Professor  Hall,  of  the  Survey  of  New  York,  has  kindly 
communicated  to  me  the  plants  found  in  that  State,  and 
Professor  Newberry  has  contributed  some  facts  and  speci- 
mens illustrative  of  those  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Sandstone  cliffs  of  Gaspe  Bay,  Sir  W.  E.  Logan 
recognized  in  1843  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  ap- 
parent roots  in  some  of  the  shales  and  fine  sandstone 
These  roots  had  evidently  penetrated  the  beds  in  a  living 
stite,  so  that  the  root-beds  were  true  fossil  soils,  which,  after 
supporting  vegetation,  became  submerged  and  covered  with 
new  beds  of  sediment.  This  must  have  occurred  again  and 
again  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  four  thousand 
feet  of  Gaspe  sandstone.  The  true  nature  of  the  plants 
of  these  fossil  soils  I  had  subsequently  good  opportu- 
nities of  investigating,  and  the  most  important  results,  io 
the  discovery  of  the  plants  of  my  genus  Psilophytony  are 
embodied  in  the  restoration  of  P.  princeps.  This  remark- 
able plant,  the  oldest  land  plant  known  in  (America,  since  it 
extends  through  the  Upper  Silurian  as  well  as  the  Devonian, 
presents  a  creeping  horizontal  rhizome  or  root-stock,  from 
the  upper  side  of  which  were  given  off  slender  branchii^ 
stems,  sometimes  bearing  rudimentary  leaves,  and  crowned 
when  mature,  with  groups  of  gracefully  nodding  ovbI  spore- 
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eases.  The  root-stocks  must  iu  many  cases  have  matted  the 
soils  in  which  they  grew  into  a  dense  mass  of  vegetable 
mutter,  and  in  some  places  they  accumulated  to  a  snflScient 
extent  to  form  layers  of  coaly  matter,  one  of  which  on  the 
south  side  of  Gaspe  Bay  is  as  much  as  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  the  oldest  coal  known  in  America.  More 
usually  the  root-beds  consist  of  hardened  clay  or  fine  sand- 
stone filled  with  complicated  net-work  or  with  parallel  bands 
of  rhizomes  more  or  less  flattened  and  in  various  states  of 
preservation.  In  all  probability  these  beds  were  originally 
swampy  soils.  From  the  surface  of  such  a  rootrbed  there 
arose  into  the  air  countless  numbers  of  slender  but  somewhat 
woody  stems,  forming  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  three  or 
four  feet  in  height.  The  stems,  when  young  or  barren,  were 
more  or  less  sparsely  clothed  with  thick,  short,  pointed 
leaves,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  penetrate  the 
»tone,  must  have  been  very  rigid.  At  their  extremities  the 
stems  were  divided  into  slender  branches,  and  these  when 
young  were  curled  in  a  crosier-like  or  circinate  manner. 
When  mature  they  bore  at  the  ends  of  small  branchlets  pairs 
of  oval  sacs  or  spore-cases.  The  rhizomes  when  well  pre- 
served show  minute  markings,  apparently  indicating  hairs  or 
scales,  and  also  round  arcoles  with  central  spots,  like  those 
of  Stigmaria,  but  not  regularly  arranged.  These  curious 
plants  are  unlike  anything  in  the  actual  world.  I  have  com- 
pared their  fructification  with  that  of  the  PilularioB  or  Pill- 
worts,  a  comparison  which  has  also  occurred  to  Dr.  Hooker. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  fructification  is  borne  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  that  of  Pilularia,  and  in  this  respect 
rather  resembles  some  ferns ;  and  the  yomig  stems  by  them- 
selves would  be  referred  without  hesitation  to  Lycopodiacece. 
In  short,  Psilophyton  is  a  generalized  plant,  presenting  char- 
acters not  combined  in  the  modern  world,  and,  perhaps 
illustrating  what  seems  to  be  a  general  law  of  creation,  that 
in  the  earlier  periods  low  forms  assumed  characteristics 
subsequently  confined  to  higher  grades  of  being. 
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A  secoTJt]  species  of  Psilophyton  (P.  roftiaitiiu) , 
abundant  at  Gaspe,  shows  stouter  Btoius  than  the  funnw. 
Diore  abundantly  branching  and  with  smaller  loavps,  uRi-b 
quite  rudimentiiiy.  Its  spure-cases  arc  nUo  of  ditTiTrot 
form  and  bonie  in  dense  clusters  on  the  sides  of  tho  »t9in. 
Masses  of  very  slender  branching  lilamentH  appear  to  indi- 
cate a  third  species  (P.  elegamt)  which  is  al^o  found  in  tlie 
Devonian  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  These  species  of 
Psilophyton  occur  both  in  the  lower  and  middle  DevKDiaD, 
and,  as  will  be  mentioned  iu  the  sequel,  they  pxt«nd  alto 
into  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Decorticated  and  flattened  stems  of  PBiIoi>hyton  cmnnol  br 
readily  recognized,  and  except  when  their  internal  struvton 
has  been  preserved,  might  be  mistaken  for  nlgie,  n  mistakfl 
which  I  believe  has  in  some  instances  been  made.  Speci- 
mens  of  the  barren  stems  (rwr.  ornatum)  might  rtadily  In 
referred  to  the  genus  Li/copoditea. 

Another  genus  of  generalized  type  is  that  named  by 
Haiighton  Ci/cJosUgma.  As  found  nt  Gasjx-  it  pi^cwHt* 
slender  stems  with  rounded  scars,  placed  either  spimllyor 
in  transverse  rows,  and  giving  origin  to  long  rigid  leave*. 
It  had  a  slender  axis  of  scatariform  vessels,  and  frnrtilini- 
tion  of  the  form  of  elongated  spikes  or  etmbiles  Is  foirml 
■with  it.  In  many  respects  these  plants  resemble  Psilophy- 
ton, and  their  affinities  were  distinctly  LycopoducKiiia. 
Specimens  from  Ireland,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Oeologinl 
Society,  kindly  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  npp*^r  tt» 
show  that  in  that  countr}'  these  plants  attained  the  dimrji- 
sious  of  trees,  and  had  roots  of  the  nature  of  Stigniaria.  Mr. 
CaiTuthers  has  even  suggested  that  they  may  l»o  allied  to 
8)jringodfndron,  a  group  of  Carboniferous  trcC8  counectMi 
with  the  SigiUurtte. 

The  genus  Lycopodites  is  represented  by  a  trailin;f  spe- 
cies, bearing  numerous  oval  etroliili's  {L.  Richar<lmni),% 
species  quite  close  to  many  modern  cluli-mosses  {L.  Mat^ 
(heici),  aud   a  remarkable  pinnate  form  (L.   Vanvx^mit), 
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which,  though  provisionally  placed  here,  has  been  variously 
conjectured  to  resemble  Ferns,  Cycads,  Algee  and  Grapto- 
lites.  But  the  most  remarkable  Lycopodiaceous  plants  are 
the  gigantic  arboreal  Lepidodendra^  plants  which,  while  they 
begin  in  the  Middle  Devonian,  become  eminently  expanded 
in  numbers  and  magnitude  in  the  Carboniferous.  The  com- 
mon species  in  Eastern  America  {L,  Gaspianum)  was  of 
slender  and  delicate  form,  very  elegant,  but  probably  not  of 
large  size.  In  the  same  family  I  would  place  my  new  genus 
Ijeptqphleum. 

The  CalamiteSy  afterwards  so  largely  developed  in  the 
Carboniferous,  and  to  be  replaced  by  true  Equiseta  in  the 
Trias,  make  their  first  appearance  in  a  large  species  (  C.  in- 
amatum)  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  and  represented  in  the 
middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  system  by  two  other  species, 
which  extend  upward  into  the  Carboniferous.  They  are 
also  represented  in  the  Devonian  of  Germany  and  of  Devon- 
shire. The  peculiar  type  indicated  by  the  internal  casts 
known  as  Calamodendron  is  likewise  found  in  the  Devo- 
nian. 

More  beautiful  plants  were  the  AstewphylUtes^  with  more 
slender  and  widely  branching ,  stems,  and  broader  leaves 
borne  in  whorls  upon  their  branches.  These  plants  have 
been  confounded  with  leaves  of  Calamites,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  diflfer  in  form  and  nervation,  and  in  the  want,  of 
the  oblique  interrupted  lines  common  to  the  true  leaves  of 
Calamites  and  to  the  bi*anchlets  of  Equisetum.  The  Aster- 
ophyllites,  and  with  them  a  species  of  Sphenophyllum^  ap- 
pear in  the  Middle  Devonian. 

No  plants  of  the  modern  world  are  more  beautiful  in  point 
of  foliage  than  the  Ferns,  and  of  these  a  great  number  of 
species  occur  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian.  I  must 
refer  for  details  to  my  more  full  memoirs  on  the  subjectf  and 
in  the  present  paper  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  general 
statements.  Some  of  the  generic  forms  of  the  Devonian, 
and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  species,  extend  into  the  Carboni- 
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ferous;  others  are  peculiar  to  the  Devonian;  and  among 
these  forms  allied  to  the  modern  Hymenophyllum  and  Trich* 
omaues  appear  to  prevail.  One  remarkable  type,  Cydcp- 
teris  (Archceqpteris)  Hihernicus^  with  its  American  allies,  C. 
Jackmniy  etc.,  extends  in  the  Upper  Devonian  over  both 
contiiienbii,  yet  is  wanting  in  the  Carboniferous.  Tree  fenu 
also  existed  in  the  Devonian.  Two  species  have  l>een  fouDd 
by  Dr.  Newberry  in  Ohio,  and  remarkable  erect  trunks  have 
been  obtained  by  Professor  Hall  from  Gilboa,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  latter  are  surrounded  by  aerial  rootA, 
and  thus  belong  to  the  genus  Psaronius;  a  genus  which, 
however,  must  be  artificial,  since  in  modern  tree  ferns  aerial 
roots  often  clothe  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  while  al^scnt 
from  the  upper  part.  The  only  indication  as  yet  of  a  tire 
fern  in  the  Old  World  is  the  Caulopteris  Peachtt^  of  Salter, 
from  the  Old  Red  of  Scotland.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  the  ferns  of  the  genus  Archroopteris  are  much  more 
large  and  luxuriant  in  Ireland  than  in  America,  and  that 
in  both  regions  they  characterize  the  upper  member  of  the 
system. 

Of  the  plants  of  the  Palaeozoic  world,  none  are  more 
mysterious  than  those  known  to  us  by  the  name  Siffillan'a^ 
and  distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  their  leaves  in  ver- 
tical series,  on  stems  and  branches  often  ribbed  loni^itudi- 
nally,  and  by  the  possession  of  those  remarkable  roots 
furnished  with  rootlets  regularly  articulated  and  spirally 
arranged,  the  Stigmariee.  It  seems  evident  that  this  group 
of  plants  included  numerous  species,  differing  from  each 
other  both  in  form  and  structure.  Still,  as  a  whole,  they 
present  very  characteristic  forms  dissimilar  from  those  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  still  more  imlike  anything  now 
living.  I  believe  that  many  of  them  were  Gymnosperms, 
or  at  the  least,  Acrogens  with  stems  as  complicated  as  those 
of  Gymnosperms.  In  the  Carboniferous  period  these  plants 
have  a  close  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  coal.  Nearly 
every  bed  of  this  mineral  has  under  it  a  *'Stigmaria  under* 
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clay,"  which  is  a  fossil  soil  on  which  a  forest  of  SigilUiriae 
has  grown,  and  the  remains  of  these  trees  are  very  abundant 
in  the  coal  and  the  accompanying  beds.  Hence  the  Sig- 
illarise  of  the  coal-period  arc  regarded  as  the  plants  most 
important  in  the  accumulation  of  coal.  In  the  Devonian,  as 
far  as  we  yet  know,  they  did  not  attain  to  this  utility,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  system  at  least,  the  rhizomata  of  Psil- 
ophyton  seem  to  have  occupied  the  place  afterwards  held  by 
the  Stigmarioe.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Sigillarias  of  the  Erian  period  seem  to  have  been 
few,  and  of  small  dimensions  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  coal. 

Rising  still  higher  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  arriving 
at  unquestionable  Gymnosperms,  we  find  in  the  Devonian  of 
£astern  America,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  that  of  Scotland 
and  Germany,  trunks  which  may  be  referred  to  Conifera?. 
In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian  these  present  the  struc- 
ture of  modern  Araucariau  pines,  or  that  modification  of  it 
belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  trees  of  the  genus  Dadoxy- 
Ion.  In  the  Lower  Devonian  we  have  what  seems  to  be  a 
simplification  of  the  Coniferous  structure,  in  the  cylindrical 
wood*  cells,  marked  only  with  spiral  threads,  found  in  the 
genus  Prototaxites,  These  trees  are  very  abundant  as  drift 
trunks  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  down  almost  to  its  bottom 
beds,  and  sometimes  attain  to  a  diameter  of  three  feet. 
Though  of  a  structure  so  lax  that  it  is  comparable  only  with 
the  youngest  stems  of  ordinary  Coniferro,  these  trees  must 
have  been  durable,  and  thev  are  furnished  both  with  medul- 
lary  rays  and  rings  of  annual  growth.  Unfortunately  we 
know  nothiuij:  of  their  folia^je  or  fruit. 

But  for  one  little  fragment  of  wood  we  should  have  had 
no  indication  of  the  existence  in  the  Erian  of  any  trees  of 
higher  organization  than  the  Conifers.  This  fragment,  found 
by  Professor  Hall  at  Eighteen-mile  Creek,  Lake  Erie,  has 
the  dotted  vessels  characteristic  of  ordinary  Exogens,  and 
unquestionably   indicates   a   plant  of  the   highest   kind  of 
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organization.  Until  confirmed  by  other  facts  this  discoverjr 
may  be  received  with  doubt,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  relied 
on. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  Upper  Silurian  is  at 
present  nearly  in  the  same  state  with  that  of  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Devonian  ten  years  ago.  I  know  in  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian of  Canada  but  two  species  of  Psilophylon^  both  apixir- 
ently  identical  with  Devonian  forms.  In  England,  besides 
the  spore-cases  known  by  the  generic  name  Pachytheca^ 
there  exists  in  the  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  frag- 
ments of  wood  and  bark  which  I  believe  indicate  two 
additional  species.  In  Germany  three  or  four  species  are 
known  in  rocks  of  this  age.  All  of  these  plants  appear  to 
be  Acrogens  allied  to  Lycopodiaceee.  That  these  few  spe- 
cies  constitute  the  whole  flora  of  the  Upper  Silurian  we  can 
scarcely  believe.  They  occur  in  marine  formations,  and 
were  probably  drifted  far  from  the  somewhat  limited  land- 
surfaces  which  existed  in  the  explored  parts  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  areas.  When  we  obtain  access  to  deix)sits  of  this 
age  formed  in  shallows  or  estuaries,  we  may  hope  to  find  a 
flora  of  greater  richness ;  and,  judging  from  present  indica- 
tions, not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Lower  Devonian. 

With  the  exception  of  some  remains  which  I  lK»lieve  to  lie 
of  very  doubtful  character,  the  Lower  Silurian  has  as  yet 
aff([>rdcd  no  remains  of  land  plants,  and  in  North  America, 
at  least,  this  is  very  significant,  inasmuch  as  we  hav^,  in  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  extensive  sandy  flats  of  this  period,  in 
which  we  might  expect  to  find  drifted  trunks  of  trees,  if 
such  had  existed.  But  the  search  is  not  hopeless,  and  we 
may  yet  find  some  estuary  deposit  on  the  margin  of  the  an- 
cient Laurentian  continent,  in  whose  beds  the  plants  of  that 
old  land  mav  occur. 

Lastly,  for  reasons  stated  in  a  paper  lately  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  I  believe  that  the 
extensive  deposits  of  graphite,  which  exist  in  the  Laurentian 
of  Canada,   are  of  vegetable  origin,  and.  possibly   in  pait 
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produced  by  land  plants,  as  yet  altogether  unknown  to  us. 
If  the  Paleeozoie  was  the  age  of  Aerogens,  the  Eozoic  may 
have  been  that  of  Anophytes  and  Thallophytes.  Its  plants 
may  have  consisted  of  gigantic  mosses  and  lichens,  present- 
ing us  with  a  phase  of  vegetable  existence  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  the  Paleeozoie  which  the  latter  bears  to 
that  of  more  modern  periods.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
more  startling  possibility,  that  the  Laurentian  may  have  been 
the  period  when  vegetable  life  culminated  on  our  planet,  and 
existed  in  its  highest  and  grandest  forms,  before  it  was 
brought  into  subordination  to  the  higher  life  of  the  animal. 
The  solution  of  these  questions  belongs  to  the  future  of 
geology,  and  opens  up  avenues  not  merely  for  speculation, 
but  also  for  practical  work. 

The  above  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  sketch  of  the 
present  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Details 
must  be  sought  elsewhere. — Nature, 


INDIAN  STONE  IMPLEMENTS.* 

BY  J.  J.   II.  GREGORY. 

The  stone  selected  for  arrowheads  and  tomahawk  points, 
was,  as  a  rule,  very  hard  in  its  nature,  compact  in  structure, 
and  fine  grained,  presenting  a  conchoidal  fracture  when  bro- 
ken. In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  these  conditions  were 
satisfied  by  a  variety  of  hornstone,  along  the  sea  coast  in 
the  porphyry.  In  each  of  these  localities  I  have  found  some 
arrowheads  made  of  jasper,  some  of  white  granular  quartz, 
and  occasionally  one  from  slate,  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  these   are   collectively  small,  though   it  is  evident 

m 

*ObserTation9  on  the  Scone  used  by  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts, 
til  the  manofacture  of  their  implements,  with  some  remarks  on  the  process  of  mann- 
Atetnre,  read  at  the  Troy  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 
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that  beauty  in  the  material  had  attractions.  One  great 
source  of  supply  for  the  jasper  and  quartz  implements,  wai 
in  part  or  wiiolly  scattered  boulders,  while  the  porphyiy 
came  from  the  ledges  on  Marblehead  Neck,  and  the  small 
i)ouldei*s  washed  up  along  the  coast.  That  boulders  were 
frequently  used  is  proved  from  many  half  formed  imple- 
ments which  show  some  of  the  rounded  surface  yet  remain- 
ing. That  the  porphyry  ledges  on  Marblehead  Neck  were 
an  extensive  source  of  supply,  is  proved  by  the  cail  loads 
of  chippings  of  stone  around  and  in  the  vicinity  of  them. 
That  these  pieces  and  fragments  were  artificialh'  broken  is 
proved  by  the  many  conchoidal  surfaces,  the  fresh  apjiear- 
ance  of  the  surfaces,  and  the  rough  design  which  some  of 
these  present. 

That  the  practice  of  the  aborigines  was  to  cut  out  but 
rough  designs  at  the  quarry,  and  work  out  these  designs 
at  their  camping  grounds,  is  proved  by  the  large  size  of  the 
fragments  chipped  off  near  these  ledges,  and  the  scarcity  of 
even  rough  designs ;  while  in  the  town  of  Marblehead,  alxtnt 
a  mile  from  the  porphyry  ledges  on  the  Neck,  the  chippings 
are  smaller,  and  the  designs  are  nearer  to  completion.  In 
the  township  of  Marblehead  I  have  found  a  multitude  of 
implements,  over  a  thousand  in  number,  that  were  broken 
in  every  stage  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  while  I  liavc 
rarely  found  in  the  Connecticut  valley  fragments  of  un- 
finished implements ;  such  as  I  have  found  are  usually  those 
of  finished  implements.  The  chippings  of  stone  on  Marble- 
head Neck,  as  I  have  shown,  average  quite  large;  those  in 
the  township  considerably  smaller,  and  the  chippings  found 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  are  yet  smaller. 

The  hornstoues  so  commonlv  used  for  arrowheads  and 
other  implements  there  I  have  never  found  in  Marblehead, 
and  I  have  never  found  among  implements  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valle}^  any  manufactured  from  the  porphyry  of  Marble- 
head. In  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
is  an  account  of  the  finding  of  a  mass  of  half  finished  imp1e> 
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meuts  buried  in  the  ground ;  such  deposits  simply  prove  that 
the  aborigines  having  cut  out  rough  outlines  of  implements, 
at  times  can*ied  these  to  their  camping  ground,  and  there 
buried  them,  to  be  finished  at  leisure.  I  exhibit  specimens 
of  a  lot  that  I  dug  up  in  Marblehead,  on  tlie  Freeto  farm, 
about  a  foot  below  the  surface ;  such  deposits  are  called 
"  Indian  pockets."     There  were  over  forty  pieces  in  the  lot. 

Here  is  one  of  a  lot  of  nearly  a  peck,  found  in  Hadley, 
Mass.  The  quantity  in  every  case  appeared  in  each  instance 
to  be  about  equal,  apparently  limited  by  the  weight  one  per- 
son miglit  conveniently  carr3\  From  a  study  of  the  break- 
age wo  learn  that  in  making  their  arrowheads  and  toma- 
hawk points  they  chipped  the  stone  from  the  edge  towards 
the  centre,  which,  while  it  gave  a  sharp  edge,  loft  a  central 
ridge  that  gave  strength  to  the  weapon.  In  finishing  arrow- 
heads there  was  a  great  deal  of  slow,  careful  work,  which 
finally  consisted  in  breaking  off  particles  almost  as  fine  as 
dust,  by  gentle  pressure  against  stone.  I  had  one  arrow- 
head brought  to  me  by  a  friend  from  California,  made  from 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  bottle ;  it  was  very  sharp  and  exquis- 
itely finished.  It  was  mostly  made  in  his  presence  by  an 
Indian  squaw  and  nearly  three  days  were  spent  in  its  manu- 
facture. It  can  be  safely  stated  that  with  the  same  tools  no 
white  man  can  make  an  Indian  arrowhead ;  I  am  informed 
that  even  Flint  Jack,  skilled  as  he  was  in  the  business,  after 
many  years  of  practice,  failed  in  his  ** Celts,"  as  stone  arrow- 
heads are  called  in  England. 

From  the  very  few  arrowheads  made  from  red  jasper, 
found  in  Marblehead,  I  doubt  whether  the  fine  ledge  of  jas- 
per located  in  Saugus,  about  five  miles  distant,  was  known 
to  the  aborigines,  as  the  rich  color  of  the  stone,  with  its  fine 
conchoidal  fracture,  would  have  been  likely  to  have  made  it 
very  popular.  The  material  for  the  few  arrowheads  found, 
made  of  red  jasper,  I  presume  was  procured  from  rocks  of 
the  drift  deposit.  The  rocks  used  by  the  Indians  on  the 
coast  in  the  manufacture  of  their  larger  implements,  such  as 
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axes,  gouges,  skin  dressers  and  grain  pestles,  were  green* 
stoue  and  syenite,  and  in  the  Connecticut  valley  a  large  por- 
tion were  made  from  trap  rock.  Evidently  one  reason  why 
the  greenstone  and  syenite  were  preferred  to  the  porphyry 
was  that  these  would  take  the  fine  finished  design  far  more 
readily  than  porphyry.  We  find  the  difference  between  these 
rocks,  illustrated  by  the  ocean  worn  stones  on  the  beach; 
while  those  from  trap  and  greenstone,  are  as  smooth  as 
polished  metal.  Porphyry  stones  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, while  they  have  a  fine  general  polish,  will  j'et  ofteo- 
times  have  many  minute  fractures  below  the  level  of  the 
polished  surface.  These  large  implements  appear  to  have 
had  their  forms  first  roughly  hewn  out,  then  to  have  been 
worked  into  shape  by  picking  with  sharp  pointed  stones 
after  which  they  were  sometimes  polished.  The  axes  as  a 
rule  were  not  polished,  while  the  implements  used  in  the 
dressing  of  skins  were,  almost  uniformly.  Sometimes  when 
the  natural  form  of  the  material  favored,  such  as  fragments 
of  trap  rock  for  pestles  and  for  hoes,  but  little  additional 
work  was  put  upon  it,  and  the  implement  was  but  a  rough 
affair. 

Of  the  large  implements,  as  would  be  presumed  from 
their  character,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  that  were  broken  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  while  such  as  have  been  marred  or 
broken,  after  having  been  manufactured,  are  very  common. 
It  is  stated  by  those  who  have  made  a  comparison  between 
the  large  implements  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  that  those 
manufactured  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country  are  hewn, 
picked  and  sometimes  polished ;  those  of  Europe  are  simply 
hewn.  This  marked  difference,  if  it  is  a  fact,  is  not  so  sin- 
gular as  appears  at  first  sight;  the  material,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  the  European  implements,  is  flint,  which,  while  it 
cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  material  for  hewing,  yet  for  pick- 
ing and  polishing,  would  prove  very  refractory,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  motives  that  led  our  own  aborigines 
to  avoid  the  porphyry,  led  those  of  Europe  to  be  content 
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with  simply  hewing,  having  to  deal  with  a  still  more  stub- 
born material  in  their  flint.  The  skin  dressers,  gouges  and 
some  other  implements  were  made  as  sharp  at  the  woi'king 
edges  as  such  stones  were  capable  of,  and  this  was  done 
by  rubbing  them  on  fine  grained  stones.  On  the  sea  coast 
pieces  of  the  finest  grained  greenstone  were  mostly  used, 
some  of  which,  when  found,  were  as  much  worn  as  any 
modern  carpenter's  hone. 

I  have  never  seen  among  the  relics  on  the  sea  coast  any 
resembling  the  scalping  knives  of  the  West,  or  of  Europe, 
or  any  whose  peculiar  shape  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  used  as  a  scalping  knife.  I  infer  from  this  that  on  the 
sea  coast  the  large  chippings  of  stone,  having  a  sharp  edge, 
were  used  as  scalping  knives.  Among  some  fifteen  hundred 
specimens  of  Indian  implements,  collected  on  the  sea  coast, 
I  have  never  seen  more  than  one,  that,  from  its  shape  and 
size  could  possibly  have  been  used  as  the  conventional  toma- 
hawk, an  axe  shaped  weapon  to  be  thrown  from  the  hand. 
The  illustrations  in  some  of  our  modern  school  books  are 
more  correct  when  the  tomahawk  is  shown  to  have  been  a 
wooden  club  terminating  in  a  hard  woody  knob,  in  which 
bad  been  inserted  a  large  stone  point. 

The  form  of  the  metallic  axe  was  doubtless  copied  from 
the  same  implement  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  stone 
age.  From  time  to  time  the  metallic  axe  has  varied  in  form, 
and  all  the  several  forms  of  stone  axes  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion have  been  represented  in  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
metallic  axe,  and  as  that  of  the  standard  axe  of  to-day  is 
precisely  that  of  one  of  these  forms,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  stone  implement  supplied  the  model. 
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The  Polyps  and  Corals  of  the  North  Pacific  Explorimo  Exn- 
DiTioN.* — Professor  Verrill  here  describes,  with  nameroas  figures  by  Dr. 
Stimpson,  all  the  Polyps  and  Corals  collected,  with  notes  ou  their  colors 
and  appearance  in  life,  by  Dr.  Stimpson,  which  are  new  to  science.  It  is 
an  important  addition  not  only  to  oar  Icnowlcdge  of  the  various  forms  of 
Polyps  and  Corals  especially,  bat  also  to  their  geographical  and  tMtfay- 
metrical  distribution.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  class  of  **  Cnidaria," 
or  Polyps,  precedes  the  account  of  new  species.  The  class  is  divided 
into  three  orders  (the  Madreporaria,  Actinaria,  and  Alcyonaria.)  with 
short  definitions  of  the  saborders  into  which  these  three  groups  are 
divided.  We  reproduce  two  of  the  plates  from  the  **  Proceedings"  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  which  represent  some  of  the  more  interesting  forms 
illustrating  the  different  groups  of  Polyps  of  the  suborder  Pennatulacea. 
Fig.  1  represents  a  polyp  of  a  sea  pen,  Pteromorpha  erpansa  VerrlU ;  Fig. 
2,  the  animal  of  Virgularia  pusilla  V. ;  Fig.  3,  of  Veretillum  Stimp$onii 
V. ;  Fig.  4  shows  the  whole  colony  of  Kophobelemnon  clavntum  V.,  with 
the  polyps,  or  single  animals,  protruding  from  the  surface.  These  sea 
pens  (so  called  from  the  resemblance,  in  the  genus  Pennatula,  of  the 
whole  colony  to  a  pen)  move  freely  about  in  the  mud  or  sand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  They  belong  to  the  most  highly  organized  polyps,  the 
order  of  Alcyonaria,  in  which  tlie  nnmbcr  of  tentacles  of  each  polyp  is 
restricted  to  eight.    All  the  above  named  sea  pens  are  from  Hong  Kong. 

Of  the  sea  fans,  or  Gorgonacea,  the  second  suborder  of  Alcyonaria, 
Verrill  figures  (5)  the  coral  stock,  and  animal  (5a)  of  Muricea  SinensitY.; 
6,  the  coral  stock,  and  Oa  the  animal  of  Muricea  dicaricata  V. ;  and  Fig.  7, 
the  animal  of  an  allied  coral,  Acanthofjorgia  coccinea  V.,  of  which  7a  repre- 
sents a  top  view,  with  the  eight  tentacles  outspread.  All  three  are  from 
Hong  Kong. 

Of  the  soft  Alcyoniums,  called  in  England  Dead  Men's  Fingers,  which 
do  not  secret  a  coral,  our  author  figures  the  animal  of  Xcpthya  thyrfifidea 
V.  (Fig.  8,  8a,  a  polyp),  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  AntheUa  linent^ 
Stimps.,  Fig.  9 ;  9a,  a  polyp ;  96,  one  of  the  tentacles  much  enlarged,  from 
Hong  Kong;  and  Telesto  ramiculosa  V.  (Fig.  10,  polyp-colonj- ;  ICVi.  a 
polyp),  from  the  same  locality.  An  interesting  sea  Anemone,  Sn^artiaf 
paguri  V.,  was  dredged  in  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms,  and  .said  by  Dr. 
Stimpson  to  be  always  parasitic  on  a  heritiit  crab,  Diogenes  E*ii^ardm 
of  Stimpson.    Another  form,  Cancrisocia  expansa  Stimpson,  Fig.  94, 


^^  Is  the  only  genus  of  Actinidsc,  except  Adamsla  (A.  palliata)^  In  which  a  tolld 
Is  formed  by  the  basal  disk.    In  Cancrisocia  It  has  a  concentrically  striate  stnictun*.  lb«  Mrte 

'Synopsis  of  the  Polyps  and  Corals  of  the  Xorth  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Coa- 
modore  C.  Ringgold  and  Capt.  John  Kodgers,  U.  S.  N..  from  1S53  to  1856.  Collected  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition.  By  A.  E.^'crrill.  [From  the  Proceedlaft  of 
the  Essex  Institute.  Vols.  4-6.    Salem,  Mass.    1966-1863.    8vo,  pp.    With  6  plates.] 
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Tlio  division  of  Corals  he  raises  to  tlie  runk  of  an  order,  UDder  tlie 
term  JIadrepuraria,  thus  making  \l  parallel  with  the  AlcyQDann.  Among 
these  corals  numerous  new  Torms  arc  described  and  llgurcd. 


A  number  or  species  rrom  various  parts  of  tlic  world  arc  added  Id  a 
eapplemenb.  The  ideographical  list  shows  that  most  of  the  species  are 
from  the  Seas  of  East  India  and  China,  the  South  Seas,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  West  Coast  of  America. 

Rkvuk  des  Cours  S CI knti piques.' — This  journal,  now  In  Its  eighth 
year,  is  valuable  as  giving  us  reports  of  the  lectures  of  prominent  scien- 
tists In  Europe,  anil  occa»lonally  our  own  country.  Late  numbers  contain 
lectures  bj  Marey  on  the  flight  of  birds  and  insects;  by  Agasslz  and  Car- 
penter ou  deep  sea  dredgings ;  and  lectures  by  Iluxlcy,  Claadc  Bernard, 
and  the  leading  physicists  and  physiologists  In  France.  II  also  contains 
a  full  report  of  the  discussions  In  the  recent  sessions  of  the  French 
Academy  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  that  body.  Considering  the  bigotry  and  □nsclenlidc  spirit,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  surprisingly  low  grade  of  scleutlHc  acquirements  dls- 
plajred  by  some  of  the  members,  we  should  Judge  tliat  if  on  opportunity 
bhoald  off^r  Mr.  Darwin  would  decline  the  honor  (sic)  of  membership. 

•BJIle.1  b;  MM. Erne,  and  Yung  Em.  AIhIbvp.    l.'i  fraiKS  >  jcur. 


American  naturalist. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 


NixETEEXTn  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  tub  Ad- 
vancement OF  Science,  held  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  August  17th- 24th,  1870. 
The  nineteenth  meeting  of  the  Association  opened  with  about  one  bon- 
dred  and  fifty  members.  During  the  meeting  about  fifty  more  membert 
entered  their  names,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  new  membert 
were  elected.  The  total  number  of  papers  entered  amounted  to  114, 
of  which  30  were  read  by  title  only  and  7  were  excluded. 

The  Local  Committee  had  secured  convenient  rooms  for  the  general 
sessions,  and  those  of  the  several  sections,  at  the  Court  House,  the  Tmy 
Female  Seminary  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  local  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  B.  II.  Hall  and  H.  B.  Nason,  who,  as  usual,  had  the  f^reater 
part  of  the  Local  Committee  work  on  their  hands,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  and  to  furnish  accommodations  and  tkl 
to  the  members  in  attendance. 

A  large  and  brilliant  reception  was  given  to  the  Association  bj  Hb 
Honor  Mayor  Gilbert,  on  Thursday  evening,  and  an  equally  brilliant  one 
by  Hon.  John  M.  Francis  at  his  residence,  on  Monday  evening.  Moiulay 
was  occupied  by  an  excursion  to  Saratoga  and  dinner  at  Congress  Bill, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  Troy.  On  Friday  morning  the  Amo- 
elation  steamed  down  the  river  to  Albany,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
the  Albany  Institute  and  were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  visited 
the  Dudley  Observatory^  State  Cabinet^  and  the  large  private  collection  of 
Professor  Hall.  Gathering  at  the  State  Library  at  half  past  four  o'clock 
a  most  delightful  evening  was  passed  at  a  levee  given  by  the  Albany  In- 
stitute, after  which  a  fine  sail  up  the  river  brought  all  back  to  Troy  bcft^re 
midnight.     "Section  Q"  was  well  carried  out  on  Tuesday  night. 

During  the  evenings  of  the  session  many  members  availed  thcai«elre* 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  visiting  the  Bessnii^r  Steel  Tl'orl:*,  the 
Burden  Iron  HorAs,  and  the  JRenssdaer  Iron  Works;  the  proprietors  ami 
superintendents  of  all  the  works  being  most  obliging  and  coarteoos  to 
the  throngs  of  visitors  who  invaded  their  firey  quarters. 

The  address  of  the  Ketiring  President,  J.  W.  Foster,  was  delivered  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This  address  is  of 
such  general  Interest  that  we  print  It  in  full  In  this  number. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  tlie  Troy  meeting: — T.  Stejwt 
Hunt,*  of  Montreal,  President;  Joseph  Lovering,  of  Cambrid^re,  Pemi- 
nent  Secretary ;  F.  W.  Putnam,!  of  Salem,  General  Secretary;  A.  L.  El- 


*  In  tho  absence  of  President  CiiAUVENT.T,  detalDed  by  illnes&,  Vioe-Presldeot  Hrjrr  be- 
came tlie  presiding  officer  of  tlie  meeting. 

t  Professor  IIartt  being  absent  on  his  expedition  In  Brazil,  Mr.  PUTNAX  wju  elected  as 
General  Secretary. 
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WYN,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer.  Standing  Committee— T .  Sterry  Hunt, 
Joseph  Lovkring,  F.  W.  Putxam,  Asa  Gray,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  J.  W. 
Foster,  O.  N.  Rood,  John  Toruky,  E.  D.  Cope,  E.  N.  IIorsford,  J.  E. 
lIiLGARD,  A.  WiNCHELL,  H.  B.  Nason.  Section  A. — Mathematics  Physics^ 
and  Chemistry— F,  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  New  York,  Permanent  Chairman; 
G.  W.  Ilouon,  of  Albany,  Secretary;  G.  \V.  Maynard,  of  Troy,  Elias 
LooMis,  of  New  Haven,  S.  I).  Tiloian,  of  New  York,  Sectional  Com- 
mittee.  Subsection  C  of  Section  A. — Microscopy — S.  S.  Haldeman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Permanent  Chairman;  R.  H.  Ward,  of  Troy,  Secretary, 
Section  B.— Geology  and  Natural  History— A»\  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  Per- 
manent  Chairman^  and  afterwards  A.  H.  Wortiiex,  of  Springfield,  111., 
and  James  Hall,  of  Albany ;  Henry  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  Sec- 
retary, and  afterwards  Theodore  Gill,  of  Washington ;  Jamais  Hall,  of 
Albany,  J.  G.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  Alpiieus  Hyatt,  of  Salem,  Sectional 
Committee,  Subsection  E  of  Section  B. — for  one  day,  Tuesday,  Section  B. 
was  subdivided,  and  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  was  elected  Chairman, 
and  W.  H.  Dall,  of  Washington,  Secretary. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  meeting  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Science  to  hold  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  San  Francisco,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  the  meeting  of  1872  in  that  city. 

It  was  also  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  from  Indianapolis,  presented 
by  the  State  Geologist  of  Indiana,  E.  T.  Cox,  to  hold  the  twentieth  meet- 
ing at  Indianapolis,  commencing  on  the  Third  Wednesday  of  August,  1871. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  next  meeting :  —  President, 
Asa  Gray,  of  Cambridge;  Vice-President,  George  F.  Barker,  of  New 
Haven;  Permanent  Secretary,  Joseph  Loverixg,  of  Cambridge;  General 
Secretary,  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  S.  Vaux,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  give  abstracts  of  several  of  the  papers  read  in  Section  B.  in  this 
number  of  the  Naturalist,  as  well  as  the  President's  Address.  In  the 
November  number  we  shall  print  others  received  from'  the  authors,  and 
shall  also  give  extended  abstracts  of  the  several  papers  read  in  the  Sub- 
section of  Microscopy,  including  two  on  the  Binocular  Microscope ;  one 
by  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Ward 
of  Troy.  We  shall  also  then  give  a  list  of  the  papers  read  in  Section  B. 
of  which  we  have  not  received  abstracts,  but  we  trust  that  it  will  be  a 
short  one,  and  at  this  time  request  those  authors  who  have  not  yet  sent 
us  the  promised  abstracts  to  do  so  at  once. 

Prof.  Edw^ard  S.  Morse  read  a  paper  "  On  the  early  stages  of  Discina." 
Referring  to  his  communication  last  year  on  the  early  stages  of  Torebrat- 
ulina,  and  the  evidence  then  adduced  of  the  proofs  of  the  close  relations 
existing  between  the  Brachiopoda  and  the  Polyzoa ;  lie  said  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  early  stages  of  Discina  showed  the  same  simple  lopho- 
phore,  sustaining  a  few  cini,  the  stomach  hanging  below,  and  other 
features  in  which  a  resemblance  was  seen. 
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The  perivisceral  wall  is  made  up  of  two  layers  of  moscalar  fibres  which 
cross  each  other,  giving  it  a  rcticnlated  appearance.  While  the  yoosf 
shell  is  oval  in  shape  there  is  marked  out  a  perfectly  clrcalar  area.  Indi- 
cating that  at  the  outset  the  embryo  possesses  a  circular  plate  abore  and 
below.  The  muscles  were  very  large  and  occupied  most  of  the  perlTU- 
ceral  cavity.  The  setaj  fringing  the  mantle  were  very  long,  tbo»e  fh)m 
the  anterior  margin  being  nearly  three  times  the  length  of  the  shelL  The 
mantle  margin,  the  blood  lacunse,  and  the  bands  of  muscles  to  more  the 
setflB  were  all  described. 

He  also  spoke  *'  On  the  organization  of  Lingula  and  DIsciDa."  Space 
will  only  allow  us  to  mention  the  new  points  evolved  in  this  commonica- 
tion.  He  confirmed  Carl  Semper's  view  regarding  the  circulation  of  Lin- 
gula, viz. :  that  it  was  carried  on  by  ciliary  motion.  The  perivlacend 
cavity  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  lacuns  of  the  mantle,  and 
with  the  cavity  of  the  peduncle.  The  circulation  was  volnmlnoos  and 
rapid ;  no  trace  of  pulsation  could  be  detected.  The  fluid  was  not  blood 
proper,  but  chyle-aqueous,  and  distinct  from  this  was  the  proper  heart  and 
blood  as  pointed  out  by  Hancock. 

From  repeated  examination  of  the  oviducts  he  could  state  positively 
regarding  the  nature  of  these  organs.  The  internal  mouth  was  plaited 
and  turned  towards  the  sides,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ovidact  was 
reddish  in  color,  and  glandular,  and  probably  performed  a  renal  ftinction 
as  in  similar  organs  among  the  annelids. 

The  sexes  were  separate.  The  colled  arms  had  a  limited  power  of  mo- 
tion. The  coils  could  be  raised  or  depressed,  and  the  axis  of  the  coil  coold 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  or  parallel  to  It 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  found  in  all  the  lobules  of  the  liver, 
indicating  that  the  food  circulated  in  these  hepatic  prolongations,  as  ii 
the  annelids.  Upon  young  Lingula  a  perfectly  circular  area  could  be  seen 
near  the  beak  of  the  shell;  this  indicated  the  form  of  the  embryo  shell 
and  coincided  with  that  of  Dlscina.  The  movements  of  living  Lin^^ 
pyramidata^  upon 'which  these  observations  were  made,  were  described. 
As  they  live  in  the  sand  upright,  their  peduncle  encased  In  a  sand  tobe, 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  a  modification  in  their  habits  when  confined 
in  a  bowl.  In  a  short  time  after  confinement  they  had  built  new  tubes 
which  adhered  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  through  their  whole  length. 
They  would  extend  from  these  tubes,  or  withdraw  when  alarmed.  All  of 
the  specimens  he  had  brought  from  North  Carolina  in  May  were  alive  it 
this  date,  August  19th.  They  had  been  confined  in  a  small  bowl,  with  t 
little  sand,  and  the  water  changed  every  two  or  three  days.  This  Titality 
was  suggestive,  since  Lingula  had  existed  from  the  earliest  geological 
ages  to  the  present  time. 

In  describing  Dlscina  he  mentioned  in  detail,  the  muscolar,  alimentary, 
circulatory  and  reproductive  systems.  The  oviducts  were  very  conspic- 
uous, and  had  broad  trumpet  shaped  mouths.  The  so-called  arteries  of 
Hancock  were  traced  to  a  ganglionic  enlargement  in  the  dlraricator 
muscles,  and  were  unquestionably  nerves  as  pointed  out  by  Owen. 
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Professor  Edward  S.  Morse  also  made  a  communication  *'0n  Brach- 
iopods  as  a  division  of  the  Annulata."  A  brief  abstract  of  these  views  was 
pnblished  in  the  Jaly  number  of  this  magazine.  A  few  new  facts  have 
been  added  which  have  been  noticed  under  the  description  of  Lingula. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  Sipunculoid  worm  with  its  anterior  term- 
ination of  intestine,  and  oviducts ;  its  long  retractor  muscles,  «nd  the 
bilobed  lophophore  of  its  young,  as  described  by  Kowalewsky,  as  fUrther 
proofs  of  the  annulate  character  of  the  Brachiopods. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hill  read  a  paper  on  **The  Compass  Plant."  In  June,  1869, 
Dr.  Hill  was  coming  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  on  a  very  dark  rainy  day,  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  form  any  estimate  of  the  points  of  compass  ftom 
the  sunlight.  At  three  different  points  on  the  prairies  he  noticed  young 
plants  of  SUphium  lacinxatumj  and  estimated  from  them,  while  going  at 
ftall  speed,  the  course  of  the  railway  track.  On  reaching  Chicago  he 
procured  by  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of  the  C.  &  N.  \V.  road,  detailed 
maps  of  the  track,  and  found  where  he  had  estimated  the  bearing  at  85°, 
76®,  and  90°,  the  true  bearings  were  31°,  78°,  and  90°. 

In  October,  1869,  being  detained  by  an  accident  at  Tama,  he  gathered 
seed,  and  this  spring  raised  a  few  seedlings.  Drought  and  insects  de- 
stroyed part  of  them,  and  he  could  only  give  the  history  of  eight  plants, 
with  fourteen  leaves.  Ten  of  these  fourteen  leaves  showed  a  strong  dis- 
position, when  about  four  inches  high,  to  turn  to  the  meridian ;  the  other 
four  showed  a  feeble  disposition  in  the  same  direction.  These  ten  leaves 
on  coming  up  in  June,  had  an  average  bearing  of  42°,  and  the  mean  bear- 
ing was  nearly  as  large.  But  in  August,  the  same  ten  leaves  showed  an 
average  bearing  of  only  4i°,  and  the  mean  bearing  was  but  2^°. 

Dr.  Hill  refers  this  polarity  to  the  sunlight,  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf 
being  equally  sensitive,  and  struggling  for  equal  shares.  He  hoped  in  a 
more  favorable  summer  to  test  this,  and  several  other  points  which  had 
suggested  themselves,  by  experiments. 

Professor  Jamks  Outox  read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Condor  and  the  Hum- 
ming Birds  of  the  Equatorial  Region.'*  He  remarked  that  probably  no 
bird  is  so  unfortunate  in  the  hands  of  the  curious  and  scientific  as  the 
Condor.  Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  specimen  reached  Eu- 
rope, yet  to-day  the  exaggerated  stories  of  its  size  and  strength  are  re- 
peated in  many  of  our  text  books,  and  th6  very  latest  ornithological 
work  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  its  relation  to  the  other  vultures.  No  one 
credits  the  assertion  of  the  old  geographer,  Marco  Paulo,  that  the  Condor 
can  lift  an  elephant  from  the  ground  high  enough  to  kill  it  by  the  fall; 
nor  the  story  of  the  traveller,  so  hite  as  1830,  who  declared  that  a  Condor 
of  moderate  size,  just  killed,  was  lying  before  him,  a  single  quill  feather 
of  which  was  twenty  paces  long.  Yet  the  statement  continues  to  be  pub- 
lished that  the  ordinary  expanse  of  a  full  grown  Condor,  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet,  whereas  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  ever  exceeds  or  even 
equals  twelve  feet.  I  have  a  flill  grown  male  from  the  most  celebrated 
locality  In  the  Andes,  and  the  stretch  of  its  wings  is  nine  feet.    Humboldt 
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never  found  oao  to  mcasore  over  Dine  feet;  and  Uie  Icrgc*l  i 
whli;h  Durwin  saw,  was  eight  and  uiic  liiilf  l^et  fmrn  tip  to  lip.  ia  hU 
male  In  tlie  Zoolnglcal  Gardens  of  I^ndoii,  mcasurei  e1«v«o  fMC  It  1* 
not  jet  aetllvd  that  this  greatest  of  uncknn  blrtla  ts  gnntrlcallj  iHarlwi 
rrom  the  otber  gfcat  vultnrcs.  My  own  obaorratlou  of  tlie  atiuturc  tmt 
liiiblts  of  the  Condor,  Incline  me  to  thluk  it  should  Blmid  •tone.  AMh 
elated  with  the  great  Condor  Is  a  sroaDer  vnlttirc.  horlog  bmwB  or  Mb- 
colored  plumage  Instead  of  black  and  white,  a  beak  wholly  black  lAHt*4 
of  black  at  the  base  and  white  at  Ibc  <tlp,  and  uo  curundo.  It  lalaUb 
tbe  blgli  allUudvB.  and  Is  rather  comiiiou.  TIjIb  was  furmi-rijr  tboiqtht  M 
be  a  difltlnct  specie!) ;  hut  lately  □rnltbol ovists  have  with  one  w.-eanl  pc*- 
souneed  it  the  young  of  the  Sarcoramphus  gryphua  —  a  cancloalon  wliU 
the  speaker  did  uot  seem  wholly  to  endorse. 

As  to  Ihe  royal  Condor,  Professor  Orton  oflfcred  tho  rollowlnff  ataacns- 
tloDS,  cither  new  or  corroborative :    Its  usual  habltatiou  Is  b«twti»  IW 
altitudes  of  ten  tlioasAnd  and  sixteen  thonsnnd  feet.    Tbn  larpvi  ••«■ 
to  make  their  home  around  the  volcano  of  CayambI,  which  aUudi  aocU; 
on  the  Equator.    lu   tlie   rainy  si'iisoa   they  trvqaenlif  di-sceail   lu   th> 
const,  where  ttiey  may  be  seen  roostlns  on  trees ;  on  the  monntalm  ibry 
rarely  perch,  but  Gtand  on  the  rocks.    They  are  moat  commoaly  mm 
around  vertical  clilb,  perhaps  iiccausc  their  nests  arc  there,  and  •!«>  be> 
cause  catile  are  likely  to  full  there.    Floeka  are  never  seen  except  aroaod 
a  large  carcass.    It  Is  often  seen  singly,  soaring  nt  u^i-eal  belL'I.i  lii  it-; 
circles.    Its  Olgbt  is  slow.    It  never  flaps  Its  wlugs  In  IIi-' 
head  is  always  iu  motion  as  if  In  search  of  foud  bidow.     .' 
kept  open  and  its  tali  spread.    To  rise  from  the  ground  it  in-. 
for  some  distance;  then  It  flaps  ita  wings  three  times  and  '■•.': 
narrow  pen  Is  therefore  safficlcut  to  imprison  It.    Iu  walking  il<<-  nir:;* 
trail  on  tbe  ground  and  tbe  head  takes  A  croucliin^  posillon.     Thoogt  > 
carrion  bird  it  brentiies  the  purest  air,  spends  much  of  ito  llir><>  •-xr1*s 

three  miles  atiovc  the  sea.    Humboldt  snw  one  fly  over  C1i^r<' '     ' 

have  seen  tiic in  nulling  at  one  thousand  feet  above  ibv  cra[>-i  << 

Its  gOrmandUing  power  has  hardly  been  overstated.     I   tr 

single  Condor,  uot  of  tbe  largest  sixe,  to  make  way  In  citi'    . 

calf,  a  sheep,  and  a  dog.     It  prefers  carrion,  bat  will  wiim  i 

lire  sheep,  deer,  (logs,  etc.    The  eyes  and  tougui.'  of  a  cu,. 

flivorite  parts  and  flrst  devoured;  next  the  Interlines.    1  tn  ^ 

nntbenticated  case  of  its  carrying  oCT  children,  nor  of  It  aU  '< 

enecpt  In  defence  of  Its  eggs.     Iu  capUvity  it  will  cat  evvn  ' 

pork  ODil  fried  or  boiled  meat,    Whtrn  fiili  fed  It  Is  cxcf.  <] 

and  can  be  caught  by  llii;  hand ;  hot  at  other  limes  It  Is  n  n : 

stoutest  man.     It  pusses  Ihe  greater  part  of  tlie  doy  sleejn: 

for  prey  in  the  morning  and  evening.    It  Is  seldom  shot  (i  )i 

iDTUiucrable   as   once   thongbt^,  hut  Is  generally  caught  h, 

only  noise  It  makes,  Is  a  hiss  like  that  of  a  goose  — the  U' : 

muscle  being  absent.     Tt  lays  two  white  eggs  on  SD  Inacc^o  I'lc  I'*';* 

It  makes  no  nest  proper,  but  places  a  few  aticka  around  llt«  ccga.    Uf  M 
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amount  of  bribery  coald  I  tempt  an  Indian  to  search  for  Condor's  eggs, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  hunted  nearly  twelve  years  in  the  Quito  Valley, 
was  never  able  to  get  sight  of  one.  Incubation  occupies  about  seven 
weeks,  ending  in  April  or  May  (in  Patagonia  much  earlier,  or  about 
February).  The  young  are  scarcely  covered  with  dirty  white  brown,  and 
are  not  able  to  fly  until  nearly  two  years  old.  D'Orblgny  says  they  take 
the  wing  in  about  a  month  and  a  half  after  beiug  hatched,  a  manifest 
error,  for  they  are  then  as  downy  as  goslings.  It  is  five  months  moulting, 
and  while  at  that  stage  when  its  wings  are  useless,  it  is  fed  by  its  com- 
panion. As  may  be  inferred  the  moulting  time  is  not  uniform.  Though 
it  has  neither  the  smelling  powers  of  the  dog  (as  proved  ))y  Darwin),  nor 
the  bright  ejres  of  the  eagle,  somehow  it  distinguishes  a  carcass  afar  oflT. 
He  described  in  full  the  appearance  of  the  Condor,  remarking  that  the 
female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  an  unusual  circumstance  in  this  order, 
the  feminine  eagles  and  hawks  being  larger  than  their  mates. 

Professor  Orton  next  spoke  of  the  Humming  Bird,  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  meagre.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  genera  is  not  clear,  and  one  species  is  no  more  typical  than 
another,  The  only  well  marked  divisions  we  can  discover,  are  those 
adopted  by  Gould  and  Gray,  the  Phsethornithinee  and  Polytminae.  The 
former  are  dull  colored  and  frequent  the  dense  forests.  They  are  more 
numerous  on  the  Amazon  than  the  other  group ;  and  I  know  of  no 
specimen  from  the  Quito  Valley,  or  from  an  altitude  above  ten  thousand 
feet.  Their  nests  are  long,  covered  with  lichens,  lined  with  silk  and 
hnng  over  water  courses.'  The  latter  comprises  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Humming  Bird,  or  nearly  nine-tenths.  They  delight  in  sunshine,  and  the 
males  generally  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage.  Their  head- 
quarters seem  .to  be  near  New  Granada;  some  species  are  confined  to 
particular  volcanoes,  or  an  area  of  a  few  miles  square.  Of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  known  species  of  Humming  Birds,  thirty-five  are  found 
in  and  around  the  valley  of  Quito,  thirty-two  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
seventeen  on  the  Oriental  side  of  the  Andes,  making  a  total  of  eighty- 
fonr,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  family  within  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  If 
the  wanton  destruction  of  Humming  Birds  for  mere  decorative  purposes, 
continues  for  the  next  decade,  as  it  has  during  the  last,  several  genera 
may  become  utterly  extinct.  This  is  evident  when  we  consider  that 
many  a  genus  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  which  species  has  a  very 
circumscribed  habitat,  and  multiplies  slowly,  producing  but  two  eggs  in 
a  year.  He  noticed  one  fact  in  regard  to  the  nests  of  Humming  Birds, 
which  he  could  not  explain.  Our  northern  hummer  glues  lichens  all  over 
the  outside;  so  do  a  number  of  species  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  etc.  But  in  the 
yalley  of  Quito  moss  invariably  is  used,  though  lichens  abound.  A  simi- 
lar variation  is  seen  in  the  nests  of  the  chimney  swallow  —  our  species 
building  of  twigs  glued  together  with  saliva,  while  its  Quito  representa- 
tive builds  of  mud  and  moss.  The  time  of  incubation  at  Quito  is  twelve 
days,  and  there  is  but  one  brood  in  a  year. 
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Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  presented  a  paper  on  "the  Embryologj  oC 
Limulus  Polyphemus:*  l*he  eggs  on  which  the  following  olwerrmtloM 
were  made  were  kindly  sent  me  firom  New  Jersey,  by  Rev.  S«miicl  Lock« 
wood,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  mode  of  spawQln^,  And  other 
habits,  in  the  Ameiucan  Naturalist.  They  were  laid  on  the  leth  of 
May,  but  it  was  not  until  June  3d  that  I  was  able  to  study  them.  Tbe 
eggs  measure  .07  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  green.  In  the  orary 
they  are  of  various  hues  of  pinic  and  green  Just  previous  to  being  laid, 
the  smaller  ones  being,  as  usual,  white.  The  yoilK  is  dense,  homogeueosi, 
and  the  yolk  granules,  or  cells,  are  very  small,  and  only  in  certain  speci- 
mens, owing  to  the  thickness  and  opacity  of  the  egg-shell,  could  they 
be  detected.  « 

Not  only  in  the  eggs  already  laid,  but  in  unfertilized  ones  taken  froa 
the  ovary  the  yolk  had  shrunken  slightly,  leaving  a  dear  apace  be- 

Fig.  05.  Fig.  96. 

at 


Embryo  of  Llmulas. 

twecn  it  and  the  shell.  Only  one  or  two  HQ^^  were  observed  in  procen 
of  segmentation.  In  one  the  yolk  was  subdivided  into  three  masses  of 
unequal  size.  In  another  the  process  of  subdivision  had  become  nearif 
completed. 

In  the  next  stage  observed,  the  first  indications  of  the  embryo  consisted 
of  three  minute,  flattened,  rounded  tubercles,  the  two  anterior  placed 
side  by  side,  with  the  third  immediately  behind  them.  The  pair  of  ta- 
bcrcles  probably  represent  the  first  pair  of  limbs,  and  the  third,  sinslf 
tubercle  the  abdomen.  Seen  in  outline  the  whole  embr>'o  is  raised  abore 
the  surface  of  the  yolk,  being  quite  distinct  f^om  it,  and  of  a  paler  boe. 
In  more  advanced  eggs  three  pairs  of  rudimentary  limbs  were  observed, 
the  most  anterior  pair  representing  the  first  pair  of  limbs  (false  mandiblet 
of  Savlgny),  being  much  smaller  than  the  others.  Tlie  mouth  opening 
is  situated  just  behind  them.  In  a  succeeding  stage  (Fig.  95,  ar,  areob: 
am,  blastoderm  skin;  c/i,  chorion)  the  embryo  forms  an  oval  area,  Mr- 
rounded  by  a  paler  colored  areola,  which  is  raised  into  a  slight  ridjpe. 
This  areola  is  destined  to  be  the  edge  of  the  body,  or  line  between  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  sides  of  the  animal.  There  are  six  pairs  of  appea- 
dages,  forming  elongated  tubercles,  increasing  in  size  Arom  the  head 
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backwards;  the  moaUi  is  sltaated  between  tbe  anterior  pair.  Tbe  nbole 
embryo  covers  but  about  a  third  of  tbat  portion  of  tbe  yolk  In  sight.  At 
this  time  the  Inner  egg  membraoe  (blastoderm-skill?)  was  Urst  detected. 

The  OQter  membrane,  or  chorion,  Is  structurcleaa ;  when  ruptured  tlie 
torn  edges  show  that  It  Is  composed  of  flvc  or  six  layers  of  a  structure- 
less membraue,  varying  In  thickness.  The  Inner  egg  membrane  Is  fVcc 
trom  the  chorion,  though  it  is  in  contact  nltb  it.  Seen  in  profile  It  con- 
sists of  minute  cells  which  project  out,  so  that  the  surfbce  appears  to  be 
finely  granulated.  Bnt  on  h  vertical  view  it  is  composed  of  Irregularly 
hexagonal  cells,  sometimes  6-sldcd,  and  rarely  4-side'l,  hardly  two  cells 
being  alike.  The  walls  of  the  cells  appear  double,  and  are  either  strongly 
waved,  or  have  flrom  three  to  Ave  long  Blender  projections,  with  the  ends 
sometimes  knobbed,  directed  Inwards.  These  cells  are  cither  packed 
closely  together,  or  separated  by  quite  a  wide  Interspace. 

In  a  subsequent  stage  (Fig.  06)  the  oval  body  of  the  embryo  has  in- 
creased in  size.     The  segments  of  tbe  cephalothorax  are  Indicated,  and 


the  legs  have  grown  In  length,  and  ore  donbled  on  themselves.  But  the 
most  Important  change  is  In  the  small  size  of  the  rudiments  of  Ihe  mandi- 
bles, compored  with  the  remaining  Ave  pairs  of  limbs;  Bud  the  origin  of 
two  pairs  of  gills,  forming  pale  oblique  bands  between  the  Clli  pair  of 
legs  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  forms  a  narrow  semitirtular  aroa. 
A  later  stage  Is  signalized  by  the  more  highly  developed  dorsal  poition 
of  the  embryo,  and  the  Increase  In  size  of  the  abdomen  and  the  appear- 
ance of  nine  distinct  abdominal  segments.  The  segments  of  the  cephal- 
othorax are  now  very  clearly  defined,  as  also  the  division  between  the 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  the  latter  being  now  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
cephalothorax,  tlie  sides  of  which  ore  not  spread  out  as  In  a  later  stage. 
At  tbia  stage  the  egg-shell  has  burst,  and  the  "  amnion  "  Increased  in  size 
■ereral  times  exceeding  Us  original  bulk,  and  has  admitted  a  correspoud- 
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ing  amount  of  sea  water,  in  which  the  embryo  revolves.  At  a  little  later 
period  the  embryo  throws  off  an  embryonal  skin,  the  thtn  pellicle  floating 
about  in  the  egg. 

Still  later  in  the  life  of  the  embryo  the  claws  are  developed,  an  addi- 
tional rudimentary  gill  appears,  and  the  abdomen  grows  broader  and  Itr- 
ger,  with  the  segments  more  distinct;  the  heart  also  appears,  being  t 
pale  streak  along  the  middle  of  the  back  extending  flrom  the  fh>Dt  edge 
of  the  cephalothorax  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

Just  before  hatching  the  cephalothorax  spreads  out,  the  whole  aoimal 
becomes  broad  and  fiat,  the  abdomen  being  a  little  more  than  half  u 
wide  as  the  cephalothorax.  The  two  eyes  and  the  pair  of  ocelli  on  the 
ftont  edge  of  the  cephalothorax  are  distinct ;  the  appendages  to  the  gills 
appear  on  the  two  anterior  pairs;  the  legs  have  increased  in  length, 
though  only  a  rudimentary  spine  has  appeared  on  the  coxal  Joint,  cor- 
responding to  the  numerous  teeth  in  after  life.  The  trilobitic  appear- 
ance of  the  embryo  (Fig.  97  top ;  98,  side  view)  is  most  remarkable.  It 
also  now  closely  resembles  the  Xiphosurian  genus  JBellinurus,  The  car- 
diac, or  median  region  is  convex  and  prominent.  The  lateral  regions  are 
more  distinctly  marked  on  the  abdomen  than  on  the  cephalothorax.  The 
six  segments  of  the  cephalothorax  can,  with  care,  be  distinguished,  but 
the  nine  abdominal  segments  are  most  clearly  demarked,  and  in  fkct  the 
whole  embryo  bears  a  very  near  resemblance  to  certain  genera  of  Tri- 
lobltcs,  as  TnnttcleuSj  Asaphus  and  others. 

In  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid  the  embryo  hatchet. 
It  differs  chiefly  from  the  previous  stage  in  the  abdomen  being  much  lar- 
ger, scarcely  less  in  size  than  the  cephalothorax;  in  the  obliteration  of 
the  segments,  except  where  they  are  faintly  indicated  on  the  canliac  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  gills  are  much  larger  than  before.  The  ab- 
dominal spine  is  very  rudimentary,  forming  a  lobe  varying  in  length,  hot 
scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  abdomen.  It  forms  the  ninth 
segment.  The  young  swim  briskly  up  and  down  the  jar,  skimming  about 
on  their  backs,  by  flapping  their  gills,  not  bending  their  bodies.  In  a 
succeeding  moult,  which  occurs  between  three  and  four  weeks  after 
hatching,  the  abdomen  becomes  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cephalo- 
thorax, and  the  abdominal  spine  is  prominent,  being  ensiform  and  about 
three  times  as  long  as  broad.  At  this  and  also  in  the  second,  or  succeed- 
ing moult,  which  occurs  about  four  weeks  after  the  flrst  moult,  the  young 
Limulus  doubles  in  size. 

Conclusions.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  great  numbers  loose  in  the  sand,  the 
male  fertilizing  them  after  they  are  dropped.  This  is  an  exception  to  the 
usual  mode  of  oviposition  in  Crustacea;  Squilla  and  a  species  of  Gt^ard- 
nus  being  the  only  exception  known  to  me  to  the  law  that  the  Crustacet 
bear  their  eggs  about  with  them.  Besides  the  structureless,  dense,  irreg- 
ularly laminated  chorion,  there  is  an  inner  egg  membrane  composed  of 
rudely  hexagonal  cells ;  this  membrane  increases  in  size  with  the  growth 
of  the  embryo,  the  chorion  splitting  and  being  thrown  off  daring  the 
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latter  part  of  embrjonic  Me.  Unlike  the  Crustacea  gcnernllj  the  prim- 
itive bBQd  Is  conflDed  to  a  minute  area,  and  rests  on  top  of  the  yclb, 
as  In  the  spiders  and  scorpions,  and  certain  Crus-  ^.     jg, 

tacea,  i.  «.,  Eriphia  tpinifrxina,  Attacus  jtueiatilit,  ^ 

Palamon   adtptritti,   and   Crangon    maculoaas,   in 
which  there  Is 


bryologlsts. 

The  recently  hatched  young  of  Llmulus  (Fig.  99)    ^J^^  ii'm  Ynd  raViriied'" 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  Naupllus,  like  the 

larvsB  of  the  Phyllnpoda,  Apus  (Fig.  100a)  and  Branchlpus  (Fig.  1006), 
bat  Is  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  trltobites,  as  described  and 


flgnred  by  Barrande  (Fig.  101,  larva  of  TrlnucUiiK  ornaCim;  Fiji.  103,  larva 
of  Sao  htrtuta ;  Fig.  108,  larva  of  Agnoslua  n«d»a)  which  are  In  Trinv- 
cieut  and  Agnoatus  born  with  ouly  the  cepholottorax  and  pygldium,  the 
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tborudc  s«j;  111  en  ta  being  added  during  oRcr  lira.  The  circular  Una  of 
Sao  hinuta.  which  has  uo  thoras,  or  at  least  a  Tory  rudliueoUry  ttionck 
region,  ami  no  pjeiillum,  approaches  nearer  to  the  Kuupliua  (brm  of  tkc 
FliyllopodH,  tliouj;li  wo  would  contend  that  )l  It  not  d  Nnuptlo*. 

"Xbv  tarvti  pusses  throagh  a  Bligtitlf  marked  Riotsmorphosl*. 
from  th<!  adult  slmpljr  lu  possessing  a  leas  numUer  ur  atiilomiiiala 
(gills),  and  la  having  nuly  a  very  rudltnentary  epiuc.    I'rcTlons  to  h 
Ing  11  strikingly  resembles  Triuucteut  and  otber  ir11oblM».  »agt 
thai  tlic  two  groups  sliuuld,  on  embryonic  and  structural  gronndi 
Included  In  llic  same  order,  especially  now  that  Mr.  K.  IlHtlngB* 
nioustratcd  that  Asapbos  possessed  olgtit  pairs  of  dvc-Jolninl  l< 
nnlTorm  size.    Thu  trllobalt:  cliuracter  of  ilie  body,  as  bliown  In  the  pj 
Inent  cardiac  and  lalemt  regioua  of  tliv  bndy,  and  the  we]l  a 
dominal  segmcnU  of  tho  embryo,  tlie  hrnud  sternal  groove,  . 
position  and  character  or  the  eyes  and  ocelli,  conltrm  tills  vieir. 
orgaaliation  and  the  liablts  of  Llmnlus  tbron  much  Ugbt  on  tb«  | 
able  anatomy  and  bablia  of  tbe  tiilobltes.    The  correspandraoe 
cardiac  region  of  the  two  groups  shows  tliat  their  heart  and  drc 
was  similar.    The  position  or  the  eyes  shows  tJint  tlie  trllubllea  i 
ably  had  long  and  slender  optic  nerves,  and  indicates  a  gvDcral  I 
Uarlty  In  the  nervous  system.     The  genital  orgaus  of  the  trllobllMi  ■ 
probably  very  similar  to  those  of  LImulus,  as  they  could  not  have  ■ 
aexatUly.  and  the  eggs  were  probably  laid  in  tbe  Hand  or  mud,  i 
prcgnated  by  the  sperm  cells  of  tbe  male,  Ooatlng  free  In  tl>o  water. 

Tbe  muscular  system  of  the  tiilobltes,  must  have  been  liiglily  org 
as  Id  Ltmulus,  as  like  the  latter  they  probably  lived  by  burrowing  li 
mud  and  sand,  using  the  shovel-like  expaues  of  tlic  ccpliaUc  abW 
digging  In  the  shallow  palieozoic  waters  after  worms  and  atallanu 
bodied  Invertebrates,  so  that  we  may  be  warranted  In  suppoaii^  tl 
alimentary  canal  was  constructed  on  tbe  type  of  that  of  Umabw, « 
large,  powerful  gizzard  and  Immense  liver. 

Prof.  GiLi.  presented  a  verbal  communication  "On  Iho  B4-latlona  4J 
Orders  of  Mammals."    Ue  slated  that  In  order  to  render  at^ooa  ■( 
able  the  course  which  be  had  followed  lu  his  studies  he  WOoMl 
ate  the  guiding  principles  by  which  be  hod  been  inltueuccd. 

five: 

iHt.  Morphology  Is  the  only  safe  guide  to  the  natural  d 
organized  beings ;  teleuldgj-  or  physiological  adaptation  xhmi 
and  conducing  to  the  most  uuuatural  approximations. 

Sd.  Tbe  afDnltIca  Of  such  organisms  urc  only  deterndoabU  \if  ll 
of  their  agreements  In  morphological  characteristics,  and  not  faj  U 
locations  of  any  single  organ. 

•  Pruo^inlliigi  of  Uia  G«Dlo(1eal  EwIcLy  of  Londuu.    Hcponed  In  ■•  Vtasta.-    Jaa 
Id  tlili  (WUiinniilciUoa  Ur.  T~  milliifi  knunuiicn  am  laiinrtaU  tltmtrj  at  m 
anpUnt  plaii/rrfilialiii,  iIiowIdk  Iliil  Iho  inlniil  potHiKil  cIslK  p«lli  of  iTH 
■  IJil)  •Fpninlv.)  It  IliFlr  iBsiTlloia  Irf  1  Lra»J  Bli-tnil  imyri,. 
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8d.  The  animals  and  plants  of  the  present  epoch  are  the  derivatives 
with  modification  of  antecedent  fornls  to  an  anlimlted  extent. 

4th.  An  arrangement  of  organized  beings  in  any  single  series  is, 
therefore,  impossible,  and  the  system  of  sequences  adopted  by  genealo- 
gists may  be  applied  to  the  sequence  of  the  groups  of  natural  objects. 

5th.  In  the  appreciations  of  the  value  of  groups,  the  founder  of  mod- 
em taxonomy  (Llnnseus)  must  be  followed,  subject  to  such  deviations  as 
oar  increased  knowledge  of  structure  necessitates. 

The  adoption  of  such  principles  compels  us  to  reject  such  systems  as 
are  based  solely  on  modifications  of  the  brain,  those  of  the  placenta,  and 
those  of  the  organs  of  progression,  such  modificalious  not  being  coinci- 
dent with  corresponding  modifications  of  other  organs,  and  therefore  not 
the  expressions  of  the  sum  of  agreements  in  structure. 

Commencing  with  the  highest  forms  of  mammals  we  have,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  the  Primates.  This  Linnsean  order,  purged  of  the  Chiroptera 
referred  to  it  by  its  founder,  includes  man,  the  monkeys,  and  the  lemurs, 
with  their  respective  allies.  It  is  divisible  into  two  suborders  —  the  An- 
thropoidea  and  the  Lemuroldea. 

The  subjects  of  the  next  highest  group  are  not  so  universally  recog- 
nized, but  the  Ferae  or  Carnivora,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  skele- 
ton, the  development  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  kind,  seem  to  be  most  entitled  to  that  rank.  This  order  seems  to 
embrace  as  suborders  the  ordinary  gressorial  Carnivora  (Fissipcdia)  and 
the  Pinnipedia,  or  Seals,  Walrus,  etc. 

An  extinct  type  —  the  Zeuglodontcs  —  is  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
Seals,  and  on  the  other  to  the  toothed  Cetaceans.  The  relation  with  the 
latter  is,  however,  the  most  intimate,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  them 
and  the  whale-bone  whales  into  one  order  —  the  Cete  —  of  which  each 
form  represents  a  suborder.  The  relations  of  the  order  with  the  Ferae  is 
only  masked  by  the  extreme  teleological  modifications. 

Evidently  the  derivatives  from  the  same  stem  as  the  Ferae,  the  Insect- 
ivora,  may  be  placed  next  in  order.  The  affinity  of  the  Chiroptera  to  that 
order  is  now  universally  recoguized,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  teleo- 
logical modification  of  its  anterior  members.  The  Ungulata  are  the  de- 
rivatives from  a  common  stock  of  a  still  more  generalized  type ;  the 
development  of  the  brain,  organs  of  generation,  etc.,  indicate  their  com- 
paratively high  rank.  Next  may  be  placed  the  Glires  or  Rodents,  and 
last  of  the  Placental  Mammals,  the  Edentata,  the  structure  of  the  skele- 
ton and  especially  of  the  skull,  the  organs  of  generation,  etc.,  appearing 
to  indicate,  with  sufldcient  distinctness,  that  thus  degraded  are  their  rank. 

The  relations  of  the  subclass  Didelphia,  with  its  single  order  Marsupi- 
alia,  and  of  the  subclass  Ornithodelphia,  with  another  unique  order  Mon- 
otremata  are  now  recognized  beyond  dispute. 

Resuming  now  the  consideration  of  the  sequence  by  linear  series,  we 
may  approach  by  normally  specialized  forms,  the  more  generalized  of 
each  series,  and  thence  in  such  cases  as  are  necessary  diverge  in  another 
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direction  to  the  abnormally  specialized.  We  wonld  then  hare  somethiBi 
like  the  series  thus  represented  on  tlie  blackboard  (some  saborden  bckf 
omitted),  the  index  hands  representing  the  respectire  nature  and  dim- 
tion  of  the  groaps. 

Babdaas  MONODEIiPHIA. 

I.  — PRIMATE  SERIES. 
Order  Pbocatxs. 
Suborder  Anthkopoidea.  Suborder  Lemukoidsa. 

U.— FERAL  SERIES. 

Order  Tebjl, 

Suborder  Fissitedia.  ^t  49*  Suborder  Puof ifedia. 

Order  Cete. 

Suborder  Zeuglodontes.    Suborder  Odontocete.    Suborder  Htstxckib. 

lU— INSECTIVOROUS  SERIES. 
Order  Insectiyora.  ^mI  tW  Order  Chiboftzra. 


IV.-UXGULATE  SERIES. 

Order  Ungulata. 

Suborder  Artiodacttla.  Suborder  Perissodacttla. 

Order  Hybacoidea.  ^mI    Order  Proboscidea.   tV*  Order  SiRRiriA. 


v.— RODENT  SERIES. 

Order  GLIRES. 

Suborder  Sixpucidemtata.  Suborder  Dupucidextata. 

VI.— EDENTATE  SERIES. 
Order    Bruta,    or   Ede^ttata. 

Subolasa  D£DEI<FHIA. 
Order  Mabsupialia. 

Bubolaaa  OBNITHODEIiFHIA. 

Order  MONOTREMATA. 

Any  orders  than  those  admlMed  seem  problematical,  and  the  adoptioa 
of  an  order  Bimana  for  man  alone  —  much  more  a  subclass  —  seems  to  be 
opposed  by  every  sound  principle  of  Taxonomy.  There  is  scarcely  a  pw>- 
position  in  biology  more  demonstrable  than  that  man  is  the  derlTatlre 
fVom  the  same  immediate  stock  as  the  higher  anthropoid  apes,  and  prob- 
ably after  the  culmination  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  nt  present  of  the 
difTerentiation  of  the  order  into  families  and  subordinate  groups. 

Professor  A.  Winciikll  read  **  Notes  on  some  Post  Tertiary  Phenomena 
in  Michigan."  This  paper  was  intended  simply  to  make  note  of  three 
classes  of  phenomena  recently  observed  In  Michigan. 

The  first  note  was  in  reference  to  the  relics  found  in  and  beneath  the 
numerous  peat  beds  of  the  state.  These  beds  are  the  sites  of  aucltmt 
lakelets  that  have  been  slowly  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  sedimenta. 
Thev  inclose  numerous  remains  of  the  mastodon  and  mammoth.  These 
are  sometimes  found  so  near  the  surface  that  one  could  believe  they  bad 
been  buried  within  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  extinct  beaver  of  North  America  {CaMo- 
roides  Ohioensis),  have  been  recently  found  in  Michigan.  What  is  per- 
haps most  interesting  of  all,  is  the  discovery  of  a  flint  arrowhead  in  i 
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stmilar  sitaatioD.  This  arrowhead  was  foand  seven  feet  beneath  the  sar- 
Ikce  in  a  ditch  excavated  in  the  southern  part  of  Washtenaw  county. 
The  mastodon  remains  found  near  Tecumseh,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  lay 
bat  two  and  a  half  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  Adrian  mastodon  was 
buried  but  three  feet  deep. 

The  second  note  related  to  the  occurrence  of  enormous  beds  of 
bog  iron  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Monistique  river.  It  occurs  in  a  half  desiccated  bog  covering  several 
townships.  It  is  of  remarlcable  purity,  and  of  great  but  unlvnown  depth. 
It  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  the  projected  railroad,  intended  to  connect 
the  North  Pacific  Railroad  with  the  railroad  system  of  Michigan.  The 
ore  can  be  floated  down  the  Monistique  and  its  tributaries,  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  excellent  harbor.  This  immense 
deposit  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  desintcgration  of  the  hoematitcs 
and  magnetites  of  the  contiguous  region  on  the  West.  The  ore  will 
possess  great  value  for  mixing  wnth  the  other  Lake  Superior  ores. 

The  third  note  was  on  the  discover}'  of  an  ancient  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior.  Following  the  White  Fish  river  from  the  head  of  Little  Bay 
de  Noc,  we  find  it  occupying  a  broad  and  deep  valley  walled  in  on  both 
sides  by  limestone  cliffs  attaining  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  head  waters  of  this  river  literally  interlace  with  those  of  the 
Au  Train  river,  which  runs  uortli  into  Lake  Superior.  Here  is  a  vast 
valley  of  erosion  but  little  elevated  in  any  part  above  the  present  level 
of  Lake  Superior.  Through  this  the  waters  of  that  lake  must  have 
flowed  in  a  powerful  stream  in  that  earlier  epoch  when  all  the  lakes  stood 
firom  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  at  present.  There  are  many 
evidences  of  glacier  action  along  this  valley.  The  striae  at  Marquette, 
near  the  head  of  the  valley,  point  North  and  South.  In  short,  the  evi- 
dences lead  to  the  conviction  that  a  vast  glacier  stream  once  traversed 
this  valley  and  was  probably  the  agency  by  which  it  was  excavated. 
Little  Bay  de  Noc  is  but  the  prolongation  of  this  valley  at  a  lower  level ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  basin  of  Green  Bay  seems  to  be  but  a  phenomenon 
of  erosion  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  the  same  glacier  system. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  read  a  paper  "  On  the  structural  Characteristics  of  the 
Cranium  in  the  lower  Vertebrata  (Reptiles,  Batrachia  and  Fishes),"  giving 
a  new  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Reptilia,  and  determining  for  the 
first  time  the  structures  of  the  posterior  regions  of  the  crania  in  Dicy- 
nodons  and  Ichthyosauri. 

He  first  pointed  Out  the  homologies  of  the  squamosal  bone,  stating  that 
it  was  to  be  recognized  as  the  posterior  half  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The 
zygomatic  and  quadratojugal  are  the  two  cranial  arches  which  have  occa- 
sionally been  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  for  example  in  the  Ichthyo- 
sanrus  and  Sphenodon,  by  their  describers.  The  squamosal  was  shown 
to  be  present  in  all  reptiles  except  the  serpents,  and  to  be  homologous,  or 
identical,  with  the  "  temporo- mastoid"  of  the  frog,  and  the  preoperculum 
of  osseous  fishes,  by  comparison  with  Lcpldosiren.    This  was  proven  by 
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the  development  of  tbia  element  In  the  DlcyDodoDs  uid  IchttayoMtm, 
where  It  had  tacretorore  heea  erroaeously  determined.  Tbns  In  Idttbjo. 
eaurns  It  wua  the  "  Bupra temporal "  or  Owen,  and  beside*  ftmnlBg  tbc 
posMrlor  half  of  tlie  zygomatic  arcli  It  deaceniled  postcrloTlj  to  abcMt 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  DS-qnadratain.  Further, 
It  bad  an  extensive  development  on  the  Inner  face  of  the  temporal  Awa 
reacblDg  round  nearly  or  quite  to  the  postfrontal,  and  sending  dowa  ■ 
columella  to  the  pterygoid-  This  snpero-anterlor  portion  was  the  parl^ 
tal  of  Owen.  The  true  parietal  was  In  advance  of  tbls,  and  cmbncH 
the  usual  fontottelle,  while  tho  ftontals  were  tbc  naaala  of  Uwen.  Tk 
rig.  va.' 


true  nasals  be  recognized  In  small  bones,  one  at  the  posterior  extrembjr 
of  each  exterior  nostril. 

Turning  to  tlic  Dlcynodont  genns  Lystroaanms,  he  stated  that  the  bra 
of  the  squamo.sal  bone  was  very  similar  to  that  seen  In  Icbthyosaarai, 
but  tbat  It  extended  postero-inferiorly  much  further.  It  concealed  tb; 
quadratnm  when  viewed  ttom  behind;  the  latter  was  small  and  occupied 
a  position  iLt  tliu  inferior  extremity  on  the  Intcro-anterlor  aide  of  ibe 
squamosal,  and  was  attached  to  the  pterygoid  inwardly.  He  tboogfat 
tbat  tbls  structnrc  bore  an  analog;  to  that  seen  in  the  Batrachia,  where 
the  quadratum  Is  similarly  concealed.  He  tbougbt  the  bone  In  the  Annra. 
Urodclu,  and  Dipnoi,  which  Uuilcy  bad  suggested  wag  the  preopercolsB 
of  the  Teleosts,  was  truly  the  squamosal  of  the  higher  vcrtebrata. 

He  further  piiiutcd  out  that  Lystrosaurus  possesses  a  columella  hBrlBf 
a  superior  origin  quite  similar  to  that  of  Ichthyosaurus.  The  distinct- 
ness of  the  prootic  was  pointed  out  as  Ctielonian  and  LacertUian,  and 
the  presence  of  the  parietal  ai'cbes  as  distinct  from  the  opisthotkca  was 
insisted  on,  they  having  been  united  by  Owen.    He  then  gave  new  deter- 
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mlDstloiH  of  the  opiathotlc  bone  ia  the  varioas  orders  of  reptiles,  reeli- 


ng. 106  .• 


lying  errors  wblch  exUted  in  modern 

works  on  comparative  BDatom]'.    He 

coDsldereil   the   suspensorlum   of  the 

Opbldia  to  be  the  oplstbotlc  and  not 

the  squamosal  as  given  by  Huxley, 

explaining  it  by  reference  to  figures 

of   those    regions  In   CUdastes   and 

Cyllndrophls.     In  the  Hrflt  genus  the  j, 

element  in  question  bears  the  squam- 
osal on  Its  extremity  as  In  the  Tes-    • 

tndlnata,  and   In  the  latter  It  forma 

port  of  the  cranial  walls,  being  sup-  ~i       i 

ported  by  the  CTOccipltol  and  pro6tlc,  "^^       ^ 

as  In  Clidustes,    The  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  ear  bones  In  the 

same  groups 
was  then  dea- 
cribcd,  and  tlie 
homoloKlfs 
with  thcmetap- 
teryfiold  and 
Bymplcctic  of 
N  flshes  and  quad- 
rate of  reptiles, 
"  and  of  the  nn- 
j^^p  vU  with  tlio  hy. 
omaudlbular  of 
run  llsbcs,  ns  point- 
ed ont  recently 
"*  by  Husley.  He 
'  pointed  oat  a 
bone  ill  Ichthy- 
osaurus which 
he  thought 
rolght  be  the 
hyoniandibular. 
It  Is  postcru- 
He  had  not  found  It 


Interior  to  the  quadrate,  and  bcloir  the  opisthotlc. 


•  Fl(.  IM.-IchlliFosiun»: 

ftrilowliigHldllkinC'- 

B.  O. . .  Bmlncelnllal. 

Xi.O..Eio«lpliiil. 

Run.O,  Mnraoffilplul. 

jyU.  WJ.— LmmKiinrmiV. 

Enon. .  Kthmnvnoicrlni: 
Prn.. .  .  Frooilo. 
Pier. . .  PlcrimliJ. 
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described.    He  thought  that  the  element  in   Ichtbyotannis,  ctUed  bf 
authors  the  sqaamosal,  was  really  the  quadratojugai. 

He  next  pointed  out  the  various  origins  of  the  colamella,  a  bone  pea- 
liar  to  reptiles,  and  designed  to  support  the  roof  of  the  craDlam.  U 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Dicynodon  it  originated  f^om  the  sqaamosalf,  la  tor- 
toises from  the  parietal,  in  crocodiles  from  the  alisphenoid,  and  in  laeit- 
tilia  the  origin  could  not  be  discovered. 

He  spoke  of  the  proposition  of  Huxley,  that  some  of  the  earlier  typci 
of  reptilla  in  geologic  time  were  not  more  generalized  than  those  now 
existing.  He  took  exception  to  this,  and  stated  that  the  Dicynodon, 
amon^  the  earliest  of  the  groups  (Triassic)  was  the  most  generaUied. 
Thus  he  showed  it  had  five  characters  of  Ichthyoptcrygia,  three  of  Tcs* 
tudinata,  two  of  Kbynchocephalia,  three  of  Dinosanria,  one  of  LacertiUt, 
and  one  of  Crocodila. 

The  system  of  Heptilia  proposed  was  the  following: 
(A).   Attached  quadrate. 

I.  Parts  of  extremities  not  differentiated ;  ribs  two 

headed  to  centrum. JchtkyopUrjffk, 

II.  Extremital  parts  differentiated : 

1.  Head  of  rib  sessile    on  centrum  tubercle  to 

spine. TettwdiwsU, 

2.  Capitular  surface  on  centrum,  tubercular  on 

neural  arch Archotawria. 

3.  Capitular  and  tubercular  united,  rising  to  neural 

arch iS^iuipCoMoric. 

(B).    Quadrate,  free,  mobile. 

1.  Ribs  double  headed ;  a  quadratojugal.        .        .  OrnUhotawriig. 

2.  Ribs  single  headed ;  no  quadratojugal. 

(a).    No  alisphenoid ;  a  columella;  opisthotic,  all  at- 

attached;  feet. LactrtUia. 

(b).     Alisphenoid,  no  columella;    opisthotic  fixed, 

styloid ;  paddles J*ffChon(nRorpkt. 

(c).    Alisphenoid;   no  columella;   opisthotic,  free, 

mobile Opkidh. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Perry  read  a  paper  on  *^  The  Supposed  Elevation  and  De- 
pression of  the  Continent  during  the  Glacial  Period."  Many  geologist* 
have  supposed  an  elevation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  Ice  Period,  and  of  the  phenomcm 
peculiar  to  it.  Without  resorting  to  a  supposition  of  this  kind  whoUy  nn- 
authorized  by  positive  evidence,  we  may  invoke  certain  astronomical  facts 
which,  in  their  combination,  were  perhaps  suiBcient  to  produce  this  gieiS 
winter  of  the  ages.  Intense  cold  being  thus  occasioned  by  cosmlcal  Infta* 
ences,  the  formation  of  an  ice  sheet  of  vast  extent  would  naturally  follov, 
especially  if  there  were  abundant  moisture.  The  fkct  of  intense  igneoof 
activity,  near  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  suggests  the  occorrencc 
of  immense  evaporation,  and  thus  a  source  of  aqucons  supply.    An  leo* 
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sheet  might  thus  be  formeld.  Great  cold  prevailing  on  its  northern  limits 
and  serving  as  a  barrier  to  its  motion  in  that  direction,  there  being  at  the 
same  time  a  partial  melting  of  its  southern  face,  the  waters  from  the 
wasting  snows  on  its  surface  percolating  the  icj  mass,  there  also  being 
contractions  and  expansions  consequent  upon  alternations  in  the  temper- 
ature; all  these  being  connected  with  the  gravitating  force  of  a  mass 
Trom  Ave  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  motion  to  the  south 
would  inevitably  result,  even  on  a  horizontal  surface,  and  much  more  if 
there  were  a  southward  inclination  of  the  country.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  an  instrumentality  fUlly  able  to  plane,  smooth,  and  striate 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  continent  as  it  now  appears,  and  thus  to  account 
for  the  debris  almost  everywhere  met  with  in  great  abundance. 

But  if  there  were  no  elevation  of  the  country,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  pot-holes  in  places  apparently  never  traversed  by  tor- 
rents; the  formation  of  fiords;  the  existence  of  sub-marine  river- 
channels,  as  those  extending  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Connecticut ;  or  the  fact  of  sub-aSrial  deposits,  as  mud-flats,  now  found 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean?  It  is  well  known  that,  when  glacici-s 
meet  with  obstructions,  breaks  (known  as  mouHns)  occur  in  them ;  that 
the  snows  melting  on  the  surface  of  the  ice-mass,  streams  arc  formed, 
which  flow  into  these  breaks,  and  thus  become  torrents  and  cascades, 
which  wear  pot-holes  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  requiring  explana- 
tion. Again  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  an  ice-sheet  moving  sea- 
ward must,  in  displacing  the  waters  along  the  shallow  margin  of  the 
ocean,  do  its  legitimate  work  of  erosion,  and  that  thus  old  depressions 
would  be  deepened,  while  new  valleys  and  fiords  would  be  formed,  as 
well  as  sub-marine  river-channels,  which  remain  to  this  day.  Accord- 
ingly all  this  erosion  miglit  readily  take  place  without  an  elevation, 
even  if  the  sea  were  at  its  present  height.  But  this  leads  us  to  ask, 
whence  came  the  immense  ice-sheet;  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  from 
the  ocean.  Thus  its  waters  must  have  undergone  a  great  depression,  per- 
haps one  of  several  hundred  feet ;  and  this  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
mud-flats  and  other  like  deposits,  which  were  probably  laid  down  when 
the  ocean  was  at  a  lower  level  than  it  is  to-day. 

It  has  been,  moreover,  thought  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  depression 
of  the  continent  finally  followed  its  conjectured  elevation.  The  land 
having  been  lifted  up,  it  must  be  got  down  again,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  return  of  warmth,  and  things  be  as  we  now  find  them.  Now 
marine  organic  remains  seem  to  attest  a  depression,  in  some  places,  of 
about  five  hundred  feet.  But  so  slight  a  submergence  of  the  land,  there 
being  upon  it  an  ice-sheet  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  could  not 
caose  a  return  of  warmth,  while  the  cosmical  agencies  already  referred 
to  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  production  of  such  an  efiect.  This 
sammer  of  the  ages  thus  coming  on,  the  ice-sheet  as  gradually  melting 
must  retreat  northward.  And  the  waning  of  tlie  glacial  mass  would  be 
accompanied  by  results  which  require  an  explanation. 
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The  Ice  than-log,  the  lietritnl  muttor  nlitch  Uj  benraili  It,  ana  ti  m« 
known  Ds  typical  drift,  vrould  be  laid  bin-  umX  left  ■uint  r  ' 
And  il.  In  tlilB  view  a  resort  to  t.  depresaton  oT  Hvc  tii 
tboaaaticl  teet,  nud  to  Iceberg  agency.  Is  unDoce^sar.v.  ; 
IccbcrgB  could  not  HirnlBli  the  niutcrlal  of  New  Euglami  " 
sioee  ft  fs  Tor  the  most  part  of  local  origin;  wbile  brrg«  of  Irr  frojg  (tt 
White  MoUDtaina  could  not  have  supplied  It,  for  It  la  a  continiMiM  ttmt, 
bavlDg  a  DDlform  glaciated  character,  sprcndlDg  over  vast  mnu  tf^ 
f.ir  to  tbc  north  of  these  mountains.  So  IcebcrgB  coDld  not  have  it- 
poslted  It,  becanae,  as  thej  Blowlf  (vasted.  the  particles  of  mattM-  tavi 
have  been  scattered  by  ilic  flux  and  reflux  of  The  ildea,  and  thns  lA«l*ni 
extent  stratlflcd.  Again,  from  the  aoulhern  border  Oi  lh«  waMtns  If- 
Gheei,  Hoods  of  water  would  flow,  working  over  and  remnddlns  pnnkM 
of  the  detriiol  masses,  bearing  some  ot  the  flner  matrrial  anotktrani.  Hi 
laying  down  thbee  deposits  known  ds  modlfled  drift.  Tfaesr  cionatlUkll 
part  the  terrace  formations,  which  usually  slope  with  tb>!  rlvm  timt 
which  they  occur.  In  some  Instances  there  were  barriers  obstractlm  iki 
waters;  thns  were  formed  ponds  and  lakes,  In  which  d^poallioB  lad 
place  In  more  nearly  horizontal  layers.  Finally  from  the  wnstlnc  of  lb 
Ice-shcct  the  surface  of  the  ocean  must  bo  elevated,  tta  wat«ni  fmi 
over  the  lower  levels  of  the  still  slightly  depressed  laiida,  laylos  tfawa 
beds  containing  marine  organic  remains,  which  to-day  bear  witaea*  U  t 
partial  depression.  In  due  time,  after  the  dlsappcaninco  of  tltc  tot  il*w. 
the  continent  would  resume  Its  normal  elevation,  the  brackUh  i««lm  of 
the  ocean  be  excluded,  and  all  things  come  gradually  to  takr  tbc  {iiMUaa 
in  which  we  now  And  them. 

In  conclusion  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  eiplanntluo  •□sGcatedbe 
not  in  consistency  with  the  facts,  and  thns  whether  wc  ought  Mit  la  ■«■ 
cept  ft,  rather  than  arbitrarily  to  retort  to  [h«  assnniptlon  of  ■  v«Mf>*- 
tlncntnl  elevation  and  depreisioa,  which  If  Dot  disproved.  U  ■!  iMt 
unsupported  by  positive  evidence. 

Mr.  D.iLL  described  three  new  generic  fbnns  of  Brachlopodk.  prlMl- 
pally  from  the  collections  of  the  United  States  Explnrlue  ExpeAUi*. 
Two  of  thi-HL'  belonged  to  the  group  of  articulated  IlracbloiMd*.  mWt 
the  third  was  that  animal,  which,  under  ibe  name  of  l.tnpiU.  Iwl  Jmi 
been  described  by  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Dall  thru  spoke  of  s«venl  tfrn 
points  of  structure,  especially  the  peduncle  of  Lingnla,  deioonttratlas  h> 
construction  to  be  analogons  to  that  of  the  Elphons  of  hii  r.iii^  m,.iiE- 
such  as  the  common  cloni,  Mga  orrnarta.  He  then  deecti' 
of  Llngula,  showing  that  they  were  quite  dllbrent  In  nr 
those  of  the  worms,  and  olso  that  the  Chitons  were  Mn  >  t 
vided  with  trne  folllcnlar  setir,  proceeding  U<  . 
these  characters  cannot  be  held  to  alTord  saiKi  i 
lies  with  Annelida.  Mr.  Dall  Ihcn  proceeded  ' 
Mr.  Morse,  that  the  Qrachlopods  were  a  kdIkIi 
Mr.   Dall  look   the   opposite   view,   and,   while   inhnilUiig    all  IL.:   ,' 
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brought  forward  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  Ailly  appreciating  the  careftil  and 
thorough  nature  of  his  researches,  contended  on  the  other  hand  that 
these  facts  were  susceptible  of  quite  another  interpretation. 

Mr.  Dall  then  went  on  to  take  up,  one  by  one,  the  circulatory,  nervous, 
muscular,  and  digestive  systems  of  the  Brachiopods,  and  to  compare  each 
with  the  same  organs  in  the  Annelids  and  the  Mollusks,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  weight  of  structural  characters  was  essentially  of  a 
MoUuscan  nature.  The  Mollusks  were  an  individualized  type,  while  the 
Annelids,  and  even  most  of  the  Articulates  were  typified  by  their  repeti- 
tion of  similar  organs.  No  such  repetition  obtains  among  the  Brachio- 
pods.  Mr.  Dall  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Molluscoidea  should  rank  as 
one  of  two  great  primary  divisions  of  the  Mollusca  —  one,  the  true  Mol- 
iDSks,  typified  by  the  Gasteropoda,  and  second  the  Molluscoidea,  typified 
by  the  Brachiopoda.  The  second  division  would  include  the  Folyzoa, 
Tunicata,  and  Brachiopoda,  and  Mr.  Dall  was  of  the  opinion  that  these 
groups  were  essentially  related  to  one  another,  and  cannot  be  separated 
without  violence  to  their  affinities. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dairs  communication  and  objections  advanced.  Prof. 
Morse  replied  in  brief  as  the  time  for  adjournment  had  passed.  He  would 
only  take  a  few  moments  in  correcting  some  points  in  which  Mr.  Dall 
had  evidently  misunderstood  the  general  articulate  characters  claimed 
for  the  Brachiopods.  In  this  respect  his  demonstration  of  the  striated 
muscular  fibre  in  the  Brachiopods  accorded  well  with  the  views  advanced, 
inasmuch  as  striated  muscular  fibre  is  a  great  characteristic  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, and  does  not  occur  in  the  mollusks.  Mr.  Dall  did  not  know  of  any 
tubicolous  worms  having  a  blind  intestine.  Professor  Morse  referred  him 
to  certain  worms  in  the  inferior  groups,  liis  views  on  Chiton  were 
rather  strange,  seeing  that  Chiton  presented  articulated  characters  in  its 
development,  the  presence  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  the  terminal  opening  of 
intestine,  and  the  forward  opening  of  oviducts.  As  to  a  comparison 
between  the  peduncle  of  Lingula  and  the  sypbonal  tubes  of  Mya,  the 
relations  were  so  difierent  that  they  could  not  enter  the  discussion  what- 
ever. The  related  points,  as  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  oviducts, 
were  not  properly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Dall.  He  referred  to  the  figure 
still  kept  upon  the  board  as  presenting  all  the  points  involved,  and  would 
demand  a  molluscan  character  in  the  Brachiopods.  He  then  carried  out 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Dall,  by  citing  other  mollusks,  with  strong 
articulated  features,  which  Mr.  Dall  had  overlooked. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mceiiax  read  a  paper  *♦  On  the  Laws  of  Fasciation,  and 
its  relation  to  Sex  in  Plants.*'  He  said  that  in  trees,  branches  often  came 
out  in  thick  masses,  which  botanists  called  '^fasciations,"  and  the  people 
*•  Crow's  Nests."  An  over  supply  of  nutrition  was  the  received  theory 
of  their  origin.  He  believed  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact.  In  proof  of  this 
he  stated  that  the  shoots  forming  the  bunch  of  branches  never  grew  as 
vigorously  as  the  others,  the  leaves  were  of  a  paler  hue,  and  in  evergreens, 
the  leaves  were  deciduous.    Many  of  the*  shoots  died  in  severe  winters. 
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AH  these  results  were  due  to  imperfect  nutrition,  the  clTect  of  which 
a  low  state  of  vitality.    That  weakness  produced  the  fascicle  was  alio 
proved  on  the  theory  propounded  in  his  Chicago  paper,  **AdDatloa  li 
Coniferse."    There  it  was  seen  that  distichous  leaves  In  coniferc  caoM 
only  with  increased  vigor  of  growth.    The  leaves  were  less  trtt  tnm 
cohesion  with  the  stem  in  proportion  as  vitality  was  low.    Here  were  tbe 
same  facts.    The  leaves  on  the  fascicle  of  the  Balsam  Fir  were  of  tbt 
same  nature  as  the  weak  leaves  described  in  the  paper  referred  to.    Mr. 
Meehan  had  also  shown,  at  the  Salem  meeting,  that  sex  was  infloenced  bj 
the  condition  of  vitality.    The  male  sex  followed  ftrom  a  loss  of  vi^r. 
Here  the  same  law  followed  fasciation.    The  fasciated  bunches  in  the 
Blackberry,  produced  foliaceous  calyx  sepals ;  and  where  the  bunches  were 
of  numerous  branchlets,  an  increase  of  petals  followed.    In  a  variety 
known  as  Willson's  Early,  the  number  of  branchlets  in  the  bunch  wss 
often  greater  than  in  other  instances.     Then  the  female  organs  were 
nearly  all  aborted,  and  the  flowers  were  completely  double.    Thus  proving 
at  once  that  weakness  was  unfavorable  to  the  female  sex,  and  proportion- 
ately favorable  to  fasciation.    The  conclusion  reached,  was  that  fasciated 
branches,  or  *^  Crow*s  Nests,"  are  the  consequence  of  impaired  nntritloa 
or  vitality. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meeiian  read  a  paper  "  On  objections  to  Darwin's  Theory 
of  Fertilization  through  Insect  Agency."  He  said  that  tbe  discoveries 
of  Darwin  had  disclosed  woudcrftil  apparent  arrangements  for  fertilizatioa 
through  insect  agency ;  but  occasionally  instances  were  found  where  with 
the  most  perfect  facilities  insects  seemed  to  make  no  use  of  them.  TbeM 
had  been  considered  as  objections  to  a  full  acceptance  of  Mr.  I>arwio*s 
theories.  The  Salvia  was  an  instance.  The  lower  division  of  the  anther 
acted  as  a  petalold  lever,  closing  the  throat  of  the  corolla  tube,  which 
ought  to  throw  the  pollen  on  the  back  of  the  bee  when  it  entered  for 
the  honey.  The  principle  was  perfect.  But  no  insect  is  seen  to  enter.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Humble  Bee,  **  without  which,"  Darwin  says,  **soiiit 
species  would  die  out  in  England,"  bores  a  hole  on  the  outside,  throagh 
which  it  gets  the  honey.  The  Humble  Bee  thus  seems  to  avoid  its  duty 
here.  A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  the  Petunia  of  our  gardeof. 
The  humble  bee  extracts  the  honey  by  making  a  slit  in  the  tube,  and 
avoids  interference  with  the  pollen.  But  Mr.  Meehan  found  that  these 
flowers  are  the  favorite  resort  of  Sphinx's  and  other  night  moths,  which 
do  extract  the  honey  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  thus  cross  fertil- 
ize. It  would  thus  seem  that  plants  not  only  do  as  a  rule  prefer  fertiliza- 
tion by  insect  agency,  but  probably  some  classes  of  flowers  have  their 
preferences  for  certain  classes  of  insects.  In  the  case  of  Salvia,  probaUy 
some  insects  peculiar  to  their  native  countries,  fertilize  them ;  especially 
is  this  probable,  as  in  cultivation  the  Salvia  produces  very  little  seed. 
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THE   HABITS    AND    MIGRATIONS    OF    SOME  OF  THE 
MARINE  FISHES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY  JAMES  H.   BLAKE. 


Fig.  108. 


The  Mackerel,  Scomber  vemalis. 

The  part  of  Natural  History  relating  to  the  habits  of 
iBshes  is  far  behind  other  branches  of  this  study,  compara- 
tively little  being  known  of  this  interesting  subject.  The 
reason  of  this  is  plainly  understood  when  we  consider  how 
small  is  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  such  studies, 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  fishes  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  gain  any  great  amount  of 
information  concerning  them.  Those  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  gathering  such  information  are  of  the  class  who 
look  more  to  the  financial  profit  from  this  business  than  to 
the  benefit  in  knowledge  they  may  gain.  There  is  fortu- 
nately another  class  of  individuals,  who,  while  striving  for 
their  own  maintenance,  are  careful  to  record  the  numerous 
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interesting  facts  which  come  under  their  obsenratiou ;  bat,    * 
unhappily  for  science,  this  class  is  too  small  to  occupy  tba 
field,  and  consequently  we  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  im* 
portant  matter. 

The  migration  of  the  fishes  on  our  coast  may,  in  a  meas- 
ure, be  compared  to  that  of  the  birds  on  the  land,  both  being 
governed  by  the  seasons.  The  song  birds,  for  instance, 
which  frequent  our  villages  during  the  summer  and  attract 
our  attention  by  their  musical  strains,  we  greatly  miss  during 
the  winter  months,  and  we  know  that  they  have  gone  to  parU 
where  the  temperature  is  better  adapted  for  their  8ul>8isten€e 
and  comfort.  Those  who  reside  at  the  seashore  all  the  year 
observe  movements  among  the  fishes  similar  to  those  seen  io 
the  birds,  and  the  time  when  each  species  of  fish  that  is  of 
value  to  the  fishermen  will  make  its  appeanince  in  any  par- 
ticular locality  on  the  coast  is  practically  known.  Nearly  all 
the  fishes  change  their  habitat  as  the  diflicrent  seasons  ad- 
vance, some  by  going  to  more  northern  or  southern  latitudes, 
while  others  move  simply  from  deeper  to  shallower  water, 
and  vice  versa  to  find  the  temperature  they  require. 

There  are  no  fish  which  remain  in  one  and  the  same  lo- 
cality or  fishing-ground  the  year  around.  Consumers  offish 
are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  all  our  marketable  fishes  are 
found  at  a  regular  and  limited  period  in  our  markets. 

The  Mackerel  {Scomber  vemalis)^  Fig.  108,  come  into  the 
shallow  water  near  the  land  directly  from  their  winter  habitat, 
the  deep  water  of  the  Atlantic,  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  their  annual  appearance  is  very  regular. 
They  approach  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and 
on  reaching  a  favorable  situation,  immediately  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  leave  them  without  farther  protection.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  deposited  in  one  season  by  each  female  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand.  After 
spawning  the  fish  move  northward,  following  the  line  of  the 
coast  till  they  are  checked  by  the  chill  of  the  water,  when 
they  return,  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  seek  the  deep 
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water  again.  Those  mackerel  which  first  corae  in  contact 
with  the  hind  at  Cape  Cod  will  migrate  as  far  as  the  northern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  They  are  not  easily  caught  with 
the  book  during  their  spawning  season,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
tliat  ''gill-nets"  are  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  mack- 
erel at  this  time  are  very  lean,  and  the  flesh  has  a  darkish 
appearance,  while  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  the 
coast  they  are  flat  and  plump,  and  are  then  considered  to  be 
in  the  best  condition  for  food,  and  consequently  bring  the 
highest  price. 

In  comparing  the  number  observed  in  one  season  with 
another  the  difierence  may  be  very  great,  but  on  the  whole 
they  cannot  bo  considered  as  either  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Some  seasons  they  will  be  very  plentiful,  and 
schools  of  them  may  be  seen  near  the  surface  of  the  water 
one  or  two  miles  in  extent.  When  seen  thus  manoeuvring 
in  such  great  abundance  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  with  the  hook  very  extensively ;  it  is  then  that  the 
purse-seines  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  capturing 
them.  At  other  times,  perhaps  the  following  day,  the  fish 
will  be  entirely  unobservable  in  the  water,  but  when  "tole- 
bait"  is  thrown  over  to  "raise  them,"  they  will  perhaps  soon 
be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  vast  numbers,  and  will 
readily  take  the  hook.  Sometimes  a  crew  of  fifteen  men 
will  catch  over  a  hundred  barrels  of  them  in  a  few  hours. 
In  those  years  when  many  fish  are  seen  it  has  been  observed 
that  they  are  small,  and  that  in  those  seasons  in  which  the 
number  is  less  they  are  large.  This  is  probably  owing  in 
part  to  the  number  destroyed  when  young,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  of  a  larger  number  than  usual  spawning  on  the 
outer  banks. 

Mackerel  are  always  on  the  move  and  migrate  in  schools. 
In  the  spring,  when  they  are  caught  in  gill-nets,  the  quantity 
taken  in  the  diflferent  nights  varies  considerably.  Fishing 
with  "drift-nets"  is  practiced  in  the  night,  for  the  fish  can- 
not be  caught  in  this  way  in  the  daytime,  as  the  net  is  then 
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ensily  scon  by  them  and  avoided ;  they  also  swim  ileejwr 
during  the  day,  aud  would  thus  pass  under  or  below  the 
uets.  The  fishermen  cast  their  nets  about  dusk ;  soon  aflcr. 
tho  fish  are  observed  in  them,  and  often  before  ton  oV-lork  ia 
the  evening  the  nets  will  contain  thouf>ands  of  mackerel 
The  fishermen  may  visit  the  siime  locality  the  following  n^riii 
and  be  vci-y  unsuccessful,  while  the  reijorts  from  other  bial* 
will  show  that  the  greater  proportion  of  thu  lish  wen-  in 
another  direction,  and  also  that  they  move  constjintlj'  and  in 
large  schools. 

Miickere),  like  most  lishos,  have  their  choice  iu  rcspcvl  to 
food.     This  consists  of  the  yonn<r  of  other  spcctea  and  oi 


Crustacea.  The  "tole-bait"  consists  chiefly  of  SIcnl 
(^Mausa  menhaden)  ground  very  fine,  with  which  clad 
sometimes  mixed,  as  they  arc  believed  to  improve  itii  (]itj 
The  bait  commonly  used  for  the  hook  is  a  pict^  of  wl>H« 
skin  cut  from  the  throat  of  a  mackerel,  but  when  they  are 
abundant  and  ferocious  any  white  material  will  d«;  M>in«> 
times  a  small  silver  coin  is  used,  and  it  is  not  uucommou  tor 
them  to  bo  taken  on  the  bare  hook. 

The  Codfish  {Moi-rlma  Amertcann).  Fi-r.  109.  is  aoolbfr 
faniiliar  marine  species,  hut  one  which  diffcra  verj-  axwidcF- 
ably  in  its  habits  fram  tin;  mackerel.  It  i-*  foiintl  ia  our 
markets  all  the  year,  but  is  not  taken  at  all  times  from  tbo 
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same  locality  or  fisbing-grouncl.  Tbis  fish  does  not  migrate 
along  tbe  const,  but  ucquires  its  desii-ed  temperature  by 
gradually  moving  from  shallower  to  deeper  water,  and  re- 
turning as  the  season  grows  colder.  Nearly  all  fish  which  go 
in  schools  migmte  more  or  leas  along  the  toast  after  coming 
from  tbe  deeper  water,  while  those  which  are  distributed  over 
the  bottom,  as  the  Cod,  Haddock,  etc.,  do  uot  migrate  ex- 
cept from  shallower  to  deeper  water. 

Codfish  visit  the  shallow  water  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
Bpawn  about  the  first  of  November,  and  towards  the  last  of 


TbB  Ildddoek,  Jlorrhua  ueltfimi. 

this  mouth  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  sandy  banks  and  rocky 
ledges.*  About  eight  or  nine  millions  of  ova  are  annually 
deposited  by  each  female.  The  codfish  remain  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  eggs  till  June,  when  they  again  retire  to 
deeper  water,  the  shalIo\4r  water  having  become  too  warm 
for  them. 

The  codfish,  like  the  mackerel,  takes  no  care  of  its  eggs, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  these  ever  arrive  at  maturity. 
Nature  BO  regulates  the  destiny  of  these  eggs  that  only  a 
portion  of  them  are  permitted  to  mature,  otherwise  the 

■O.  O.  San  or  ChriBtlODln.  Norway,  hop  oligervcil  tbat  codflxh  deposit  their  spawn 
at  the  (aiface  or  the  wat^r,  where  the  oth  float  tbroUKhout  tbe  vhole  at  Uielr  develop- 
Munt.  H«  baa  fbUowed  ap  Uie  development  of  the  egg,  and  of  the  yonns.  dnrlog  the 
flrat  fbitnight  alter  exclneloa.  The  einbryo  leares  tbe  bkk  od  the  |ltb  day.  Sm  Ottti> 
lbar*i  ZaoloBloalK«card[brl808.— Emruss. 
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codfish  would  noon  monopolize  tbo  whole  ocean. 
eggs  ai-e  eagerly  devoured  as  foiid  l>y  the  varitms  i 
which  inhabit  the  bottom,  and  the  proportion  of  egg*  I 
stroyed  iii  this  and  other  ways  cannot  he  readily  c«Uin 
but  we  know  it  must  be  enormous  by  thu  eompantltvuly  frtr 
young  fish  we  gee.  If,  during  it^  stay  in  shallow  water,  Um 
weather  should  suddenly  become  cold,  and  so  remain  for  twi- 
or  throe  days,  the  codfish  ininiediatoly  retreats  to  wattr  »{ 
6ome  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  and  does  not  return  till  tin- 
temporary  change  has  i)asscd ;  then  they  gradually  seek  then 
Fig.  111. 


W 
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former  resort,  which  is  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  tweut^ 

The  Haddock  (Fig.  110)  at  such  times  likewise  reti-PiUA,  hnt 

does  not  so  soon  return  to  ita  former  station. 

The  quantity  of  codfish  aunuatly  taken  does  not  difler  to 
much  in  the  difi'erent  years  as  does  that  of  ttie  iiuickcn), 
yet  the  amount  is  somewhat  variable.  The  cause  is  the  ook 
in  both  cases,  but  as  the  codfish  has  a  shtu'ter  distance  li> 
come  the  annual  number  is  naturally  less  vnriiiKlv.  The 
number  of  codfish  existing  at  the  present  time  docs  not  sp- 
poar  to  differ  from  that  of  twenty  or  more  yenrs  agi>,  and  1 
think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  there  has  been  no  penqn 
tible  diminution  for  a.  century. 

The  food  of  the  codfish  consists  of  sninller  fisl],  luollaski 
and  Crustacea.  The  bait  considered  by  the  fishermen  u 
best  adapted  to  their  tastes  arc  the  common  Hcrrinp  (Cttgita 
elonfjata),  squid,  etc.,  hut  cliima  (^M'ja  arenaria  nnd  J/wAv 
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solidiasima)  are  more  geiiernlly  used,  as  only  this  bait  can 
be  obtained  at  all  seosous  of  the  year ;  clams  are  also  found 
to  retnaiu  longer  on  the  hooks. 

Kearly  all  the  codfish  obtained  on  our  coast  are  brought 
to  market  in  an  unsalted  condition,  but  they  form  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  number  sold  in  Massachusetts.  The 
majority  of  the  codfish  sold  here  are  brought  from  the 
Bunks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  great  banks,  and  are 
always  brought  in  a  suited  state. 

We  have  already  stjttcd  that  although  many  hundred 
thousands  of  mackerel  and  codfish  are  captured  through  the 
agency  of  man,  and  many  more  arc  destroyed  by  other  inflti- 
ences,  there  has  been,  notwithstanding,  no  noticeable  change 


Tlie  Hening,  Clapta  tlrmgala. 

in  their  numbers.     But  there  arc  some  species  of  fish  which , 
visit  our  coast  that  arc  constantly  diminishing  in  numbers, 
and  our  shores  were  formerly  frequented  by  some  fishes  in 
"Treat  quantities,  which  have  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Bluefish  (^Temnodon  mllator).  Fig.  Ill,  which  inhabits 
our  waters  from  the  last  of  June  till  September,  has  had  very 
marked  periodic  variations  in  numbers.  This  fish,  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  was  captured  and  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food  by  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  state.  Previous  to  the 
year  1763  bluefish  were  very  plenty  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Cape  Cod,  but  about  this  year  thoy  all  disappeared,  and 
none  were  taken  till  sixty  or  seventy  years  after.     For  the 
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past  thirty  years  specimens  have  been  taken,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  in  any  noticeable  abundance  till  within  the  ImA 
sixteen  years,  and  are  at  the  present  time  again  vunishing. 
During  the  last  mentioned  period  I  have  observed  them 
about  Provincetown  in  great  abundance,  where  they  often 
presented  a  beautiful  spectacle.  At  times  the  splashing  of 
the  water  caused  by  these  fish  in  their  rapid  motions  in  pur- 
suit of  their  prey,  could  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
They  make  great  havoc  among  their  weaker  neighbors,  and 
some  fishes  have  been  entirely  driven  from  our  waters  by  this 
ferocious  species.  All  fish  which  are  a  prey  to  the  bluefish 
migrate  on  its  first  appearance.  In  the  case  of  the  mackerel, 
fishermen  have  noticed  that  when  a  few  bluefish  have  been 
caught  during  the  mackerel  season,  that  a  few  days  after  not 

Fig.  113. 


The  Blll-flsb,  Scomheretox  Stortrii. 

a  mackerel  could  be  found,  having  been  driven  from  tfae 
vicinity  by  the  bluefish.  I  think  it  may  be  aflirmed  that  the 
disappearance  of  so  many  of  our  smaller  fish  is  due  to  the 
destructive  nature  of  the  bluefish ;  it  even  drives  fish  much 
its  superior  in  size. 

In  respect  to  our  smaller  fishes,  the  Herring  (Clupea  don* 
gala),  etc.,  we  observe  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers which  now  annually  visit  our  shores,  as  compared  with 
their  former  numbers.  The  Poggy  (Alosa  Menhaden)  and 
the  Herring  (Clupea  elongata)^  Fig.  112, have  comparatively 
almost  deserted  the  waters  about  Provincetown,  where  I  have 
formerly  seen  them  in  immense  schools  very  near  the  shore. 
Fishermen  made  nets  and  other  necessary  preparations  every 
year  to  capture  them  on  their  arrival  in  the  spring,  and  the 
business  was  carried  on  extensively  and  profitably  for  many 
years,  but  at  the  present  time  no  such  fishing  there  exists. 
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The  Bill-fish  (Scomberesox  Storerii)^  Fig.  113,  which  but 
fifteen  years  since  I  saw  stranded  on  the  shore  by  the  thou- 
sands, driven  in  by  its  devouring  pursuers,  has  gradually 
decreased,  till  at  the  present  time  it  has  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
been  driven  away,  and  I  think  that  during  the  past  year 
there  was  not  one  specimen  seen  at  Provincetown. 


CULTIVATION    OF    ALPINE    FLOWERS. 

BY  ALFRED  W.  BENNETT. 

Mb.  Robinson  is  no  mere  enthusiast  in  his  subject  when  he 
says: — "This  book  ('Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens') 
is  written  to  dispel  a  very  general  error  that  the  exquisite 
flowers  of  alpine  countries  cannot  be  grown  in  gardens,  and 
as  one  of  a  series  of  manuals  having  for  their  object  the  im- 
provement of  our  out-door  gardening,  which  it  appears  to 
me,  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  anything  that 
can  ever  be  accomplished  in  enclosed  structures,  even  if 
glass  sheds  or  glass  palaces  were  within  the  reach  of  all." 
His  first  concern  is  with  the  structure  of  rockeries,  in  the 
mode  of  building  which  not  only  is  the  taste  still  displayed, 
or  at  all  events  till  quite  recently,  barbarous  and  inartistic 
in  the  extreme ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  very  conditions 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants  were  studiously  neg- 
lected. The  ordinary  idea  of  the  treatment  of  rock-plants, 
judging  from  the  hideous  monstrosities  which  may  be  seen 
in  many  a  gentleman's  garden,  is  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  poke  them  in  between  the  chinks  of  perfectly  bare 
stones  or  clinkers  piled  together  in  a  promiscuous  heap,  in 
order  to  present  them  in  their  native  habitats.  A  gardener 
who  commits  such  an  absurdity  as  this,  can  never  have  as- 
cended a  mountain  with  his  eyes  open.  To  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Robinson: — "Mountains  are  often  bare,  and  clifl!s  are 
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usually  devoid  of  soil ;  but  we  must  not  conclude  therefrom 
that  the  choice  jewellery  of  plant-life  scattered  over  the  ribt 
of  the  mountain,  or  the  interstices  of  the  crag,  live  upoo 
little  more  than  the  mountain  air  and  the  melting  snow! 
Where  will  you  find  such  a  depth  of  well-ground  stony  soil, 
and  withal  such  perfect  drainage,  as  on  the  ridges  of  debris 
flanking  some  great  glacier,  stained  all  over  with  tufts  of 
crimson  saxifrage?  Can  you  gauge  the  depth  of  that  narrow 
chink,  from  which  peep!  tufts  of  the  diminutive  and  beautiful 
Androsace  helvetica?  No;  it  has  gathered  the  crumbling 
grit  and  scanty  soil  for  ages  and  ages ;  and  the  roots  enter 
so  far  that  nothing  the  tourist  carries  with  him  can  bring  out 
enough  of  them  to  enable  the  plant  to  live  elsewhere."  AI- 
pme  plants  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  moisture  and  dryness.  The  cold,  almost 
frosty,  night  will  be  followed,  in  July  and  August,  by  an 
unclouded  day,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  beat  on  the  un- 
sheltered surface  of  the  rock  with  an  intensity  that  would 
scorch  up  many  an  English  meadow  plant.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  alpine  plants  are  annuals ;  and  they  are 
frequently  provided  with  a  storehouse  of  nourishment  in  the 
form  of  rosettes  or  tufts  of  thick  succulent  leaves ;  but  their 
chief  water  supply  is  through  their  roots ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  while  our  <2rarden  annuals  have  fibrous  roots  of  insisrnifi- 
cant  dimensions,  and  even  our  forest  trees  will  seldom  strike 
their  roots  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  height  of  their  foliage, 
the  roots  of  alpine  plants,  scarcely  an  inch  in  height,  will  be 
found  to  penetrate  the  chinks  between  the  rocks  full  of  rich 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  sometimes  more  than  a  yard,  or  forty 
times  the  height  that  they  venture  into  the  air.  The  neglect 
of  this  most  essential  condition  for  the  growth  of  alpine  plants 
is  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  failure  which 
has  generally  accompanied  the  attempts  to  introduce  these 
lovely  flowers  to  our  rockeries.  A  good  depth  of  soil  is  in- 
deed more  indispensable  to  these  plants  than  the  presence  of 
rock   and   stone.     They  no   doubt  prefer  to  expand  their 
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flowers  and  extend  their  green  shoots  over  the  bare  rock ; 
and  where  rock-work  is  ai-tistically  managed,  this  faint  at- 
tempt at  a  reconstruction  of  their  native  habitat  adds  greatly 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  effect.  But  many  of  them  will 
flourish  equally  well  in  open  borders,  and  even  when  planted 
in  pots,  with  a  few  stones  about  them  to  protect  the  rqots 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  if  only  the  two  requisites 
are  attended  to,  of  constant  moisture  and  perfect  dminage ; 
and  hence  they  are  invaluable  acquisitions  to  the  cottage  or 
window  gardener.  The  Saxifrages,  the  beautiful  purple 
Avbrietia^  with  respect  to  which  Mr.  Robinson  says,  *'rock- 
works,  ruins,  stony  places,  sloping  banks,  and  rootwork  suit  it 
perfectly ;  no  plant  is  so  easily  established  in  such  places,  nor 
will  any  other  alpine  plant  clothe  them  so  quickly  with  the 
desired  vegetation,"  the  various  species  of  Arabis,  the  alpine 
Primulas,  all  make  excellent  bedding  plants.  The  ease  with 
which  a  new  alpine  can  be  domesticated  in  our  climate  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  lovely  early  forget-me-not, 
Myosotis  dissitiflora^  brought  not  many  years  since  from  the 
Alps  near  the  Vogelberg,  now  to  be  had  from  every  nursery- 
man, and  the  treasure  of  many  a  cottage  garden,  with  its 
exquisite  sky-blue  flowers,  continuing  from  mid-winter  till 
early  summer. 

But  it  is  not  alpine  flowers  only  which  will  repay  the  small 
amount  of  trouble  necessary  for  their  introduction.  Many 
plants  which  are  never  grown  without  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse,  do  not  require  any  elevation  of  temperature  for 
their  successful  growth,  but  merely  an  absence  of  great 
changes  of  both  temperature  and  moisture.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  not  a  few  of  the  most  delicate  ferns,  such  as 
the  elegant  maidenhair,  and  the  two  fragile  little  filmy-ferns ; 
and  the  requisite  uniformity  of  temperature  and  moisture 
can  be  obtained  out  of  doors  by  the  erection  of  a  partially 
underground  grotto  or  ravine  of  rocks,  through  which  water 
is  perpetually  trickling,  the  entrance  being  protected  by  a 
screen  of  foliage  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  weather. 
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It  is  astonishing  how  equable  a  climate  can  be  obtained  by  t 
simple  device  of  this  kind.  The  drawing  given  on  p.  359 
is  from  such  a  rock-cave  constructed  in  the  grounds  of  one 
of  our  most  scientific  and  successful  nurserymen  near  York, 
where  he  grows  not  only  our  royal  so-called  **flowering  fern," 
the.  Osmunda  regaliSy  and  seveml  foreign  allied  si)ecies,  but 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  this  beautiful  tribe,  the  moisture- 
loving  Killarney  fern,  which  clothes  the  soil  of  the  damp 
dark  woods  by  the  Tore  waterfall. 

The  beauty  of  these  horticultural  experiments  is  that  they 
can  be  tried  on  so  small  a  scale,  and  are  thus  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one ;  yielding  a  source  of  pure  and 
healthy  enjoyment  which  few  other  pursuits  will  afford.  Mr. 
Robinson  almost  promises  us  that  his  little  book  shall  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  similar  manuals  on  different  department« 
of  gardening ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  greater  service 
than  this  to  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen,  who  merely 
require  to  be  told  how  to  set  to  work  to  cultivate  this  fasci- 
nating science.  — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 


WHAT   IS  THE  "WASHINGTON   EAGLE"? 

BY  J.    A.    ALLEN. 


Editors  of  the  American  Naturaijst  :  Sirs :  —  Win  you  please  infoni 
me  throujrh  the  Naturalist  or  otherwise,  whether  you  have  ever  known 
of  the  Washington  Eagle  (Ilaliaetus  Washingtonix)^  being  captared  or 
seen  in  New  Hampshire.  I  have  an  eagle  in  my  posseHsion  which  I  IhiDk 
is  the  ''  Washington  Eagle."  It  was  caught  last  spring  in  GoflT^towD.  Dc«r 
Manchester,  N.  H.  It  is  a  large  bird,  measuring  eight  feet  (Vom  tip  to  tip 
of  wings,  three  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  foarteeu  and  one- 
half  pounds.  I  have  also  two  other  eagles,  a  Golden,  and  a  Bald  Eaxlc- 
The  Golden  Eagle  measures  seven  and  one-half  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  three 
feet  in  length,  and  weighs  twelve  and  one-half  pounds.  The  Bald  £a^ 
measures  seven  feet  in  extent  of  wings,  and  three  feet  fVom  point  of  beak 
to  end  of  tail,  and  weighs  eleven  pounds.  I  think  that  the  Bald  Easrie  haf 
a  differently  shaped  beak  A*om  the  other,  and  that  is  why  I  am  In  doubt 
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as  to  its  species.  Besides,  I  never  knew  of  a  Bald  Eagle  being  so  large. 
If  you  will  please  inform  me  in  regard  to  the  Washington  Eagle  you  will 
oblige  me  very  much.  —  William  Jarvis,  Hanover,  N.  JL 

The  "Washington  Eagle"  (Halia'etus  Washingtonii  Aud.) 
appears  to  be  still  looked  upon,  especially  by  amateur  orni- 
thologists, as  a  probably  valid,  though  little  known  species. 
The  question  of  its  true  character  was  formerly  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  professional  naturalists,  some  of  which  may 
still  regard  it  as  having  claims  to  recognition  as  a  "good  spe- 
cies." As  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  this  continent  be- 
comes more  perfect,  the  existence  as  valid  species  of  several 
of  the  hypothetical  species,  especially  of  the  rapacious  birds, 
becomes  less  and.  less  probable.  This  results  principally 
from  two  facts.  First,  through  the  constant  accession  of 
materials  in  our  museums  we  are  every  year  finding  out  more 
and  more  definitely  the  variations  resulting  from  sex,  age, 
individuality  and  locality  to  which  each  species  is  subject, 
and  in  these  variations  the  forms  which  with  greater  or  less 
probability  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  doubtful  species  in  our 
catalogues.  Secondly,  the  continent  itself  and  its  fauna  are 
becoming  too  well-known  to  render  tenable  the  suppositions, 
formerly  entertained,  that  some  of  the  strange  birds  de- 
scribed in  early  times  may  have  their  habitats  in  unexplored 
districts,  whence  they  have  occasionally  wandered  to  better 
known  localities.  The  opinion  long  since  advanced  by  some 
writers  that  the  "Washington  Eagle"  is  but  a  very  large  im- 
mature Bald  Eagle,  is  hence  gaining  ground. 

Audubon  described  his  "Bird  of  Washington"  from  a 
large  specimen  taken  by  him  in  Kentucky  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  The  original  specimen  from  which  Audubon 
made  his  drawing  and  description  is  not  known  to  be  extant, 
and  seems  to  have  never  been  preserved.  Audubon  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  naturalist  who  examined  it.  He  re- 
garded it  as  a. very  rare  bird,  and  states  that  he  saw  not 
•'more  than  eight  or  nine"  specimens.  He  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  actually  examined  more  than  one.     It  dif- 
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fered,  according  to  Audubon,  in  three  important  particahn 
from  the  common  Bald  or  White-headed  Eagle  {Haliaetut 
leucocephalus) ;  namely,  in  size,  habits,  and  in  the  seutella- 
tion  of  the  tarsi.  Its  size  (length,  "three  feet  seven  iocbes;** 
alar  extent,  "ten  feet  two  inches;"  folded  wing,  "thirty-two 
inches*')  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  known  North  Araerieao 
eagle,  while  it  differed  in  habits  from  the  Bald  Eagle  in 
being  a  true  fishing  eagle,  and  the  scutellation  of  the  tarsus, 
as  represented  in  Audubon's  plate,  is  a  character  quite  an- 
usual  in  any  of  the  eagles.  It  is  now  well-known  that  the 
common  White-headed  Eagle  will  catch  its  own  fish,  instead 
of  resorting  to  piracy  for  them,  as  is  its  usual  habit.  In 
respect  to  the  scales  of  the  tarsus,  those  in  front  are  repre- 
sented as  being  considerably  larger  than  they  are  in  the 
common  eagle,  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  first  figures  Audubon 
published,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
may  not  have  been  quite  accurately  drawn,  and  that  bis 
description  of  them  was  made  from  the  plate  instead  of  the 
specimen  itself.  It  is  diflicult,  however,  to  account  for  its 
great  size,  since  the  proportions  of  length  of  body  and  folded 
wing,  to  the  alar  extent  are  the  same  as  in  the  common  eagle, 
and  hence  leave  little  ground  for  the  theory  that  through  a 
typographical  error  the  alar  extent  should  read  seven  feet 
two  inches  instead  of  ten  feet  two  inches,  as  has  been  susr- 
gested. 

As  already  remarked,  Audubon  really  obtained  but  a  single 
specimen  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cassin  has  observed,  no  specimen 
precisely  corresponding  to  Mr.  Audubon's  bird  having  been 
obtained  since  its  discovery,  it  has  latterly,  as  Mr.  Cassin 
adds,  "been  looked  upon  by  naturalists,  especially  in  Eu- 
rope, as  an  unusually  large  specimen  of  the  White-headed 
Eagle."*  Numerous  local  observers  have,  however,  re- 
poi-ted  it  as  occurring  occasionally  at  different  localities,  and 
Mr.  Cassin  himself  has  doubtfully  referred  specimens  to  it 
taken  in  New  Jersey.     He  even  includes  it  as  a  good  species 

« IlluetratioDS  of  the  Birds  of  Califoraia,  Texas,  etc.,  p.  Ill,  1854. 
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in  his  ** Synopsis  of  North  American  Birds/'*  and  in  his  re- 
port on  the  rapacious  birds  in  Professor  Baird*s  great  work 
on  the  "Birds  of  North  America."  If  not  a  valid  species,  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  but  slight  evidence,  it  must  be 
either  an  immature  White-headed  Eagle  or  an  immature 
Northern  Sea  Eagle  (Halia'etus  albicilla)^  since  these  are  its 
only  known  near  allies,  though  neither  of  these  are  known  to 
ever  quite  equal  it  in  size.  The  White-headed  Eagle  ranges 
in  alar  extent  from  a  little  less  than  seven  feet  to  a  little 
more  than  eight ;  and  the  Northern  Sea  Eagle  is  of  about  the 
8ame  size.  That  it  is  not  the  latter  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Audubon  describes  his  bird  as  breeding  in  Kentucky, 
a  locality  far  south  of  the  known  range  of  the  truly  arctic 
Sea  Eagle.  It  would  be  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in 
natural  history  that  a  bird  like  Audubon's  Washington  Eagle 
should  remain  undiscovered  for  more  than  fifty  years,  when 
its  alleged  habitat  is  within  the  settled  paits  of  the  UlRted 
States.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  tolerably  evident  that 
this  supposed  species  should  be  considered  as  based  on  a 
large  example  of  H.  leucocephaluSy  and  that  a  "few  grains  of 
allowance"  may  be  safely  made  for  slight  inaccuracies  on  the 
pail  of  its  enthusiastic  discoverer.  The  bird  referred  to 
above  by  Mr.  Jarvis  I  regard  as  unquestionably  referable  to 
the  IT.  leucocephalus,'\ 

•n)id. 

t  Farther  remarks  concerning  the  "Washington  Engle  "  may  be  fonnd  in  the  writer's 
«*  Catalogue  of  the  Winter  Birds  of  Florida,"  etc.,  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,"  now  in  press,  as  well  as  concerning  Bartram's  mythical 
.« Sacred  Vulture,"  based  on  a  singular  combination  of  certain  characters  of  the 
Caracara  Eagle  {Polyhoru*  tharus  Cassin),  the  White-headed  Eagle  {HaliaStus  leucoce- 
pJbo/tM),  and  the  John  Crow  {SarcorTiamphus  papa)  of  the  West  Indies.  Reasons  are 
there  given  also  for  referring  the  Haliaitus  pelagictu  to  the  B.  aWiciUa, 
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PLANTS.* 


BY  ALFRED  W.  BENNETT. 


The  introduction  of  new  forms  of  vegetable  life  into  our 
gardens  and  greenhouses  has  made  considerable  progress 
during  recent  years.  The  Acclimatization  Societies  of  Pins 
and  London  have,  it  is  true,  paid  more  attention  to  the  do- 
mestication of  foreign  animals  than  of  plants ;  something, 
however,  has  been  attempted  in  this  direction,  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  This  branch  of  acclimatization  would, 
indeed,  seem  likely  to  be  the  most  fertile  in  results  bene6citl 
to  mankind.  For  one  fresh  animal  introduced  that  will  be 
of  real  utility,  there  will  probably  be  a  dozen  plants  that 
yield  important  economical  products.  The  early  races  of 
mankind  appear  to  have  exhausted  our  powers  over  the 
lower  animals — the  horse,  the  ass,  the  dog,  the  camel,  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  were  all  brought  under  subjection  to  man  tt 
the  earliest  period  of  his  history ;  and  within  historic  tiroes 
no  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  our 
domestic  animals.  Not  so  with  plants.  A  large  number  of 
the  vegetable  substances  used  as  food  at  the  present  day,  and 
of  the  vegetable  articles  of  manufacture,  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  and  the  field  for  farther  extension  of  our  utili- 
zation of  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems  indefinitely  lar^. 
The  power  of  cultivation  in  modifying  plants  is  also  much 
greater  than  any  corresponding  power  of  domestication  in 
modifying  animals.  The  oldest  extiuit  drawings  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  or  the  camel,  scarcely  point  out  any  distinctive  fea- 
tures from  their  descendants  now  living ;  the  potato  and  the 
apple,  on  the  other  hand,  may  almost  be  considered  as  man- 


*Thi8  article  is  introduced  since  it  contains  many  hints  of  nse  to  florists 
deners  in  the  middle  states  especiallj,  where  many  sabtroplcal  plants  can  with  CMV to 
made  to  grow.  —Editors. 
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iifiictnred  products ;  while  many  gardeners'  flowers,  such  as 
the  Pelargonium  and  the  Tulip,  differ  so  widely  from  their 
ancestors  as,  in  some  cases,  to  obscure  their  parentage.  The 
term  acclimatization  has  been  objected  to  by  some  scientific 
men,  on  the  ground  that  the  descendants  of  any  animal  or 
plant  which  has  been  transported  from  one  climate  to  an- 
other have  no  more  power  than  their  ancestor  of  adapting 
themselves  to  that  climate,  unless  the  principle  of  Natural 
Selection  has  come  into  play  to  eliminate  the  individuals 
least  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  climate,  those  only 
surviving  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  are  most  suited 
to  the  fresh  conditions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  have  it 
in  their  power  to  naturalize  plants  foreign  to  our  climate  and 
our  soil. 

But  the  conditions  of  this  naturalization  are  by  no  means 
8o  simple  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  It  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  all  we  -have  to  do  is  to  introduce  those 
plants' which  grow  spontaneously  in  jl  climate  and  a  soil  sim- 
ilar to  our  own,  and  that  they  will  necessarily  flourish,  and 
will  scarcely  be  aware  of  the  change.  Or,  if  they  come 
from  a  warmer  country  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  protect 
them  by  glass  and  artificial  warmth  from  the  inclemency  of 
our  winters.  But  in  pnictice  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case. 
A  plant  will  frequently  ol)stinately  refuse  to  become  natural- 
ized in  a  country,  the  climatal  and  geological  conditions  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  the  region  where  it 
is  indigenous.  Our  common  daisy,  a  native  of  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  resisted  all  attempts  to 
introduce  it  even  into  the  gardens  of  the  United  States. 
Some  plants  seem  to  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the 
fostering  hand  of  man,  even  in  their  own  country.  A  w^ell- 
constructed  and  carefully  kept  fernery  \vill  contain  speci- 
mens, more  or  less  luxuriant,  of  nearly  all  our  native  ferns ; 
the  polypody  and  hartstongue  from  shady  banks  and  tree- 
stumps  ;  the  so-called  male  and  female  ferns  from  the  woods ; 
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the  spleen  wort  from  dry  walls;  even  the  royal  '*  flowering- 
fern''  from  bogs;  and  some  of  the  semi-alpine  species  will 
flourish  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  care.  One  kind,  bow- 
ever,  is  almost  invariably  absent,  and  that  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  our  ferns,  the  common  break,  a  native  of 
every  county  and  almost  of  every  parish  in  the  countrj',  hot 
which  can  seldom  be  induced  to  remain  a  denizen  of  soil  that 
has  once  been  brought  under  man's  dominion.  On  the  otber 
hand  some  of  the  greatest  favorites  of  our  gardens,  which 
display  no  coyness  whatever  in  overrunning  our  flower-ljeds, 
are  natives  of  countries  where  the  climate  presents  very  dif- 
ferent features  to  our  own,  or  of  very  limited  tracts  of  our 
own  country,  to  which  they  seem  strictly  confined  by  im^ 
passable  barriers  of  soil  or  meteorological  conditions.  To 
take  instances  of  the  latter  phenomenon: — There  is  uo  gar- 
den flower  more  cosmopolitan  in  its  tastes,  more  certain  to 
thrive  under  any  conditions  of  light  or  heavy  soil,  sun  or 
shade,  care  or  neglect,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  town,  as  its 
very  name  seems  to  indjcate,  than  the  London  Pride.  Yet 
the  Saxifraga  umbrosa  is  one  of  the  most  restricted  in  dis- 
tribution of  our  native  plants.  Abundant  enough  where  it 
does  grow,  it  is  yet  entirely  confined  to  the  moist  equable 
climate  of  the  hilly  country  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  and 
a  few  other  similar  localities,  beyond  which  it  is  never  found 
in  the  wild  state.  Botanists  will  think  themselves  amply 
repaid  for  a  toilsome  day's  march  by  gathering  the  beautiful 
Polemonium  coei'ulemn  in  its  native  habitat  amonij  the  calca- 
rcous  hills  of  the  west  of  Yorkshire ;  yet  the  Jacob's  Ladder 
is  an  ornament  of  every  garden  on  the  very  stiflest  part  of 
the  London  clay.  Probably  every  piece  of  cultivated 
ground,  which  contains  a  laburnum  tree,  produces  each 
spring  a  plentiful  crop  of  self-sown  young  trees,  which  come 
up  without  the  least  care  or  protection  until  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  weeding ;  yet  the  laburnum  shows  no  disposition 
to  take  a  place  among  the  naturalized  trees  of  our  w*oods  and 
hedges,  although  the  seeds  must  often  be  carried  there  by 
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birds.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  our  common  vegeta- 
bles, the  cabbage,  the  asparagus,  the  sea-kale,  the  celery, 
are  natives  of  our  own  shores,  never  growing  spontaneously 
out  of  reach  of  the  salt  spray ;  and  yet  requiring,  when 
transplanted  into  our  gardens,  no  peculiarity  of  soil  or  treat- 
ment to  enable  them  to  support  a  vigorous  existence.  These 
are  instances  of  plants  to  which  our  climate  appears  entirely 
congenial,  and  yet  which  seem  as  if  they  could  not  propa- 
gate themselves  with  us  or  spread,  except  under  man's  pro- 
tection. Others,  again,  appear  to  require  only  to  get  a 
footing  in  a  foreign  soil  to  become  established  in  it  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  even  to  the  overmastering  or  expul- 
sion of  some  of  the  iiidigenous  inhabitants.  When  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  were  first  colonized  by  Europeans,  their 
flora  presented  an  aspect  of  perfect  strangeness,  very  few  of 
the  native  trees  or  flowers  belonging  even  to  genera  common 
to  Europe.  The  seeds  of  some  of  our  English  weeds  were, 
however,  introduced,  intentionally  or  accidentally,  by  the 
earlv  settlers ;  and  now  the  thistle  covera  the  waste  lands  of 
Australia  as  it  does  in  Enjrland,  and  the  clover  and  the 
groundsel  everywhere  remind  the  Englishman  of  his  far- 
away home,  and  have  become  as  completely  at  home  as  the 
mustangs  or  wild-horses  on  the  pampas  of  South  America. 
In  our  own  country  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  rapid 
naturalization  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Elodea  Cana- 
densis  or  Canadian  water-weed ;  which,  introduced  not  many 
years  since  into  our  canals  from  Canada,  has  now  become 
such  a  pest  in  many  places  as  seriously  to  impede  the  navi- 
gation. Other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  foreign 
plants  introduced  with  seed  having  in  a  very  short  time  be- 
come common  weeds  in  all  cultivated  land.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  species  included  in  our  handbooks  of  British  plants 
are  so  entirely  confined  to  arable  land  or  to  spots  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  human  dwellings,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  of  them  may  be  really  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  and  how  many  naturalized  aliens. 
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There  is  no  doubt  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  plants  propagate  themselves  in  nature,  which 
may  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  gardeners.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  apparently  spontaneous  appear- 
ance in  immense  abundance,  of  plants  in  soil  when  subjected 
to  certain  farming  operations,  or  on  the  sowing  of  some  par- 
ticular crop.  Whenever  a  new  railway  cutting  or  embank- 
ment is  made,  some  plant  unknown  in  the  neighborhood  it 
almost  sure  to  appear,  and  either  permanently  establish  itself 
or  again  disappear  after  a  few  years.  The  "sowing**  of  land 
with  lime  is  invariably  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  crop 
of  white  or  Dutch  clover.  When  certain  kinds  of  wood  are 
cut  down  it  is  said  that  during  the  next  year  a  particular 
species  of  moss  will,  always  be  found  covering  the  ground. 
Immediately  after  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  the 
London  Rocket  (^Sisymbrium  Irio)  sprang  up  in  enorraoiif 
quantities  on  the  dismantled  walls,  but  is  now  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolitan  district.  The  usual  theory  to 
account  for  this  sudden  appearance  of  new  plants  is  the 
existence  in  the  soil  of  large  "stores  of  seeds"  ready  to  ger- 
minate on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  Li  his  Anniver- 
sary Address  to  the  Linnoean  Society  in  1869,  Mr.  Bentham, 
however,  pointed  out  that  if  this  explanation  was  the  true 
one,  it  ought  not  to  depend  merely  on  theory,  but  would  be 
capable  of  easy  practical  verification.  He  suggested  whether 
a  hitherto  insufficiently  acknowledged  part  in  the  rapid  dis- 
semination of  plants  may  not  be  played  by  birds.  The 
whole  subject  presents  a  wide  field  for  farther  investigation, 
and  must  amply  reward  any  one  who  takes  up  the  inquiry, 
if  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  accurate  observation  and 
patient  research. 

Mr.  Mons^redien's  "Planter's  Guide"  deals  chieflv  with  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs. 
Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  appearance  of  our 
lawns  and  plantations  has  been  greatly  changed  by  the  num- 
ber of  new  forms  which  have  made  their  appearance.     The 
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stately  Wellingtonia y  the  formal  self-asserting  ** Puzzle- 
monkey,"  or  Araucaina  tmbricata^  the  massive  Deodar  and 
Cin/ptomeria^  the  elegant  Pinus  inaignis  and  Ciq^ressus 
Laioaoniana^  are  all  still  of  too  recent  introduction  to  permit 
us  to  judge  of  what  their  eflect  will  be  when  grown  to  their 
full  stature.  The  number  of  cone-bearins:  trees  from  all 
parts  6f  the  world,  perfectly  hardy  in  this  climate  is  extra- 
ordinary ;  and,  partly  from  their  graceful  shape,  partly  from 
the  evergreen  character  of  their  leaves,  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators has  been  perhaps  too  exclusively  confined  to  them, 
while  deciduous  trees  have  been  comparatively  neglected. 
Secent  experiments  have  shown  that  in  this  quarter  also 
there  is  abundant  room  for  an  extension  of  our  powers  of 
domestication.  In  one  of  the  London  Parks  least  frequented 
by  the  upper  ten  thousand^  that  at  Battersea,  great  success 
has  attended  the  introduction,  during  the  last  few  years,  of 
half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  the  precaution  being  taken  of 
protecting  their  roots  during  winter  by  a  layer  of  some  sub- 
stance impervious  to  frost.  The  French  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  perfect  naturalization  of  half-hardy  plants 
than  we  have  done ;  notwithstanding  the  greater  severity  of 
their  winter,  species  are  grown  by  them  out  of  doors  which 
are  never  seen  with  us  except  in  greenhouses ;  even  as  far 
north  as  Paris,  the  bamboo,  for  instiince,  is  frequently  met 
with  in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  which  we  never  think 
of  attempting  to  grow  except  under  protection,  might,  with 
a  WQvy  little  care  and  attention,  become  permanent  denizens 
of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  Probably  few  are  aware 
that  the  common  Camellia  will  stand  with  impunity  an  ordi- 
nary English  winter.  Mr.  Mongredien  says  that  "if  pro- 
tected during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  being  planted 
out,  and  when  once  estjiblished,  it  proves  in  the  climate  of 
London  quite  as  hardy  as  the  common  laurel,  and  blooms  as 
profusely  as  in  a  conservatory.  It  is  true  that,  from  its  habit 
of  flowering  early  in  the  spring,  the  blossoms  are  sometimes 
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damaged  by  the  nippiug  easterly  winds,  but  this  occurs  only 
ill  unfavorable  seasons ;  and  even  if  the  tree  never  flowered 
at  all,  its  lovely  foliage  would  still  make  it  one  of  the  mcwt 
beautiful  evergreens  of  which  our  gardens  can  boast.    A 
plant   of  the  variety  Donkelarii  has   stood  out  for  tweWe 
years  in  a  garden  at  Forest  Hill  with  a  northern  asi)ect, 
without  the  slightest  protection  during  the  severest  winters, 
and  now  forms  a  good-sized  bush,  densely  clothed  with  mag- 
nificent foliage.     The  Camellia  ought  to  be  planted  out  iu 
every  garden,  and  with  a  little  attention  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  it  would  prove  qnite  hardy,  at  least  in  the  more  south- 
ern counties,  and  each  season  it  would  increase  iu  attractive- 
ness." 

The  climate  of  the  south  of  England  is  far  more  congenial 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  than  that  of 
the  northern  counties,  not  from  the  greater  severity  of  the  • 
winters  in  the  north,  for  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
year  is  often  as  low  in  Kent  or  Hampshire  as  in  Yorkshire 
or  Northumberland,  but  from  the  shorter  and  cooler  sum- 
mers. Many  plants  absolutely  require  a  considerable  period 
of  high  temperature  to  enable  them  to  ripen  their  wood  suf- 
ficiently to  withstand  the  winter  frosts,  and  e8i>ecially  to 
induce  them  to  flower.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, the  climate  is  as  favonible  to  horticulturists  as  in  auv 
district  in  England.  In  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  est:ite  at 
Dunroi>in,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutberlandshire,  Hydrangeas, 
myrtles,  and  other  half-hardy  plants,  grow  as  freely  and  as 
unchecked  out  of  doors  as  they  do  in  Devonshire  or  Corn- 
wall. The  equalizing  eflTect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  tem- 
pemture  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  special  immunity  from 
frost.  The  proximity  of  the  sea-coast  is  not  generally  fav- 
orable to  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  not  so  much  from 
the  saltness  of  the  air  as  from  the  prevalence  of  high  winds, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  growing  vegetation.  Young  and 
tender  shoots  which  will  bear  a  moderate  amount  of  cold, 
will  sometimes  be  scorched  as  if  by  fire  by  a  temi>estiiou8 
night.  —  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 


THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    MOOSE  IN  NEW 

ENGLAND. 


BY    J.     A.     ALLEN. 


In  consequence  of  their  large  size,  the  vahie  of  their  flesh, 
and  the  pleasure  attending  their  chase,  the  difierent  members 
of  the  deer  tiamily  (  Cervidoe)  are  among  the  first  to  disappear 
before  the  progress  of  civilization  in  a  newly  settled  country. 
The  moose  (Alee  malchis)^  like  the  caribou  (Tarandus  ran- 
gifer)y  doubtless  once  existed  in  Southern  New  England, 
though  I  have  seen  no  record  of  its  occurrence  in  the  south- 
eastern portions  since  the  settlement  there  of  Europeans.  It 
probably  remained  in  the  mountainous  districts  till  a  later 
period,  but  for  many  years  has  been  extinct  in  Massachu- 
setts, Southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  Southern 
Maine. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  in  respect  to  its  present 
Bouthern  limit  in  Maine,  Mf.  J.  G.  Rich,  the  well-known 
hunter  and  trapper,  writes  me  in  substance  as  follows  :  **A1- 
though  now  scarce  in  that  state,  it  is  first  met  with  on  the 
Penobscot  at  about  eighty  miles  above  Bangor ;  on  the  Ken- 
nebec north  of  the  FoiTcs  in  Somersett  county  ;  at  Kennebago 
Lake,  and  to  the  northward  of  Rangely  Lake  in  Franklin 
county ;  and  north  of  the  Agiscohas  Mountain  on  the  Marg- 
alloway  River,  in  Oxford  county."  A  few  also  exist  in  the 
extreme  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  in  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York.  As  the  experienced 
hunter  finds  it  a  not  very  difficult  animal  to  capture,  the 
moose  unless  protected  by  law,  must  soon  become  extinct 
throughout  the  New  England  States.  The  legislature  of 
Maine  has  already  passed  a  stringent  game  law  for  their  pro- 
tection, which  it  is  to  be  hoped  maj*^  be  carefully  enforced. 

Mr.  Rich's  long  experience  as  a  trapper  and  hunter  in  the 
Maine  woods,  has  rendered  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
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habits  of  the  moose  and  the  other  large  mammals  of  this 
region ;  and  some  years  since  (in  1860)  be  published  to 
interesting  series  of  articles  in  the  now  defunct  **Bethel 
Courier,"  on  the  "Wild  Animals  of  Maine,*'  in  which  be 
brought  together  facts  of  great  value  to  the  naturalist,  in- 
cluding the  most  complete  history  of  the  moose  yet  extaot. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  soon  reissue  these 
valuable  sketches  in  a  more  permanent  form. 


NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  INLAND  BIRDS  OF  NEW 

JERSEY. 

BT  CQARLRS  C.   ABBOTT,  M.D 

I'he  ornithological  fauna  of  New  Jei*sey  having  undergone 
some  changes  within  the  last  few  years,  it  may  prove  inter- 
esting to  ornithologists  to  have  the  results  of  ten  years  con- 
stant, careful  observation  as  to  the  movements  of  our  inland 
birds ;  comprising  those  that  are  resident ;  those  coming  from 
the  South  in  the  spring,  and  visitors  from  the  North  in  win- 
ter. Certain  species  formerly  abundant  are  now  rare ;  and 
others  formerly  but  seldom  met  wnth,  are  now  abundant. 
As  an  instance  we  will  mention  the  Summer  Red-bird 
{Pi/ranga  cestiva),  which  may  no  longer  be  accounted  t 
summer  resident,  although  prior  to  1857  it  was  abundant; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Snow-bunting  (Pleclrcphanes 
nivalis),  w^hich  previous  to  1865,  was  a  very  rare  visitor,  and 
then  only  during  very  severe  winters,  and  since  has  as  regu- 
larly appeared  as  the  Junco  hyemalis.  They  do  not  appear, 
like  tliem,  early  in  October,  but  after  considerable  snow  has 
fallen.  During  the  winters  of  '67,  '(j%  and  '69,  they  were 
so  abundant  that  hundreds  of  dozens  killed  on  the  out>kirts 
of  the  town  (Trenton,  Mercer  Co.),  were  offered  for  sale  in 
our  markets.     Every  additional  snow  storm  seemed  to  m- 
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crease  their  numbers.  They  were  very  fat,  and,  considei-ed 
as  delicate  as  the  Rico  bird,  Dolichonyx  orizivoruSy  in  Octo- 
ber. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  the  climate,  during  th^ 
past  thirty-eight  years,  has  undergone  no  change  other  than 
a  slight  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  snow. 

The  species  to  which  I  desire  to  call  particular  att^.ntion 
are 

1.  Pigeon  Hawk  {Hypotriorchis  columbarius) ,  During 
the  early  autumn,  when  the  Reed-birds  {Dolichomces) ,  have 
gathered  in  the  marshy  meadows,  and  the  Red-winged  Star- 
lings (Agelaii)y  fairly  blacken  the  drier  lowlands;  when 
the  "Flicker"  {Colaptes)^  is  rattling  off  the  thin  bark  from 
the  hickories,  and  congregated  Blue-birds  twitter  from  every 
panel  of  fence ;  when  the  unsought  Meadow-lark  (Sturnella) 
challenges  you  to  discover  his  retreat,  with  his  saucy  "you- 
can't  see-me,"  and  timid  snipe  {Gallinago),  with  a  nervous 
*•  scape"  endeavor  to  avoid  the  gunner's  aim  with  a  most  ec- 
centric flight, — then  really  are  the  days  proper  of  our  birds 
of  prey,  and  all  of  our  species,  from  the  magnificent  Black- 
hawk  (Avc/nbuteo  Sancti-Johannis) ,  to  the  saucy  Sparrow- 
hawk  (Tinnunculus  ftparverius) ^  are  more  or  less  abundant. 
Ever  on  the  alert  for  wounded  birds  or  rash  Meadow-mice, 
they  sail  over  the  meadows  from  morning  till  night  and  add 
no  little  charm  to  the  attractive  scene ;  but  while  all  this  is 
the  order  of  the  day  upon  the  lowlands,  there  is  skulking 
along  the  fences  of  the  uplands,  and  about  the  yards  of  the 
farm-houses,  a  shy,  cunning  falcon,  ever  watching  the 
farmer's  poultry  and  pouncing  thereupon  continually.  We 
refer  to  the  Pigeon-huwk  {Hypotnorchis  columbaHus)^  a 
species  numerous  throughout  autumn  and  winter,  but  espec- 
ially interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  remains  throughout  the 
year  quite  frequently. 

In  May,  1863,  a  nest  of  this  species,  with  young  birds 
just  able  to  fly,  was  found  by  the  writer  in  a  large  sycamoi^e, 
on  Duck  Island,  Delaware  River,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.     In 
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February  (22d)  1865,  a  nest  with  eggs  was  also  found  hj 
the  writer,  in  a  large  elm,  on  the  Shabbaconk  Creek,  near 
Lawrence,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey.  Young  spectroens 
jn  pin-feathers  have  been  killed,  in  August  and  November, 
by  a  cousin  of  the  author,  which  were  seen  and  identified  by 
the  latter. 

New  Jersey  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  as  well 
as  half->vay  house  in  the  matter  of  geographical  distribution. 
It  is  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  range  of  some ;  the  south- 
ernmost limit  of  the  range  of  others ;  and  occasional  breeding 
ground  of  many  species.     From  unascertained,  and  we  im- 
agine unascertainable  causes,  there  are  many  visiting  species 
that  remain  or  pass  on,  as  it  may  happen.     Au  ornitho- 
logical note-book  will  for  one  year  record  probably  a  dozen 
species,  of  which  no  trace  will  be  found  during  the  following 
year,  except  during  their  passage  north  or  south.     In  1859, 
a  cold  storm  overtook  the  Red-starts  {Setophaga  ruticilla)  as 
well  as  many  of  the  warblers.     During  the  following  month 
(June)  there  were  more  nests   of  warblers   alnrnt   Mercer 
county   than  the  writer  has  found  in  the  ten  summers  since. 

Since  1865,  we  have  seen  no  Pigeon-hawks  between  the 
dates  of  March  15th  and  October  15th.  They  may  have  es- 
caped our  notice,  but  we  opine  not.  Next  summer  Mercer 
county  may  have  a  dozen  nests  of  this  species. 

2.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  (Centunuf  Carol inensiii). 
This  Woodpecker  makes  its  appearance  in  April  very  regu- 
larly, and  reappears  in  equal  or  greater  numbers  in  Octol)er. 
and  some  few  have  been  met  with  during  the  winter.  It 
seems  stransre  that  it  does  not  breed  within  state  limits,  but 
it  certainly  does  not,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances ;  at 
least  this  is  the  conclusion  the  writer  has  arrived  at,  as  in 
accordance  with  his  own  observations.  Correspondents  in 
the  extreme  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  state  have 
written  me,  however,  that  they  have  found  both  them  and 
their  nests  in  May.  These  letters  were  from  Sussex  and 
Cape  May  counties.     As  it  undeniably  breeds  in  Pennsyl- 
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▼ania  and  in  New  York,  it  is  probable  that  the  reason  of 
the  author's  failure  in  finding  their  nests,  except  in  one  in- 
stance (vide  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  p.  765),  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  natural  features  of  the  sections  of  the  state 
he  happened  in  were  not  such  as  attract  the  species.  It, 
however,  does  not  breeds  as  uniformly  within  state  limits^  as 
the  Jive  other  species  of  Picidas  common  to  the  state. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  heavier  growths  of  timber,  and 
general  alteration,  and  rendering  of  the  country's  surface 
tame  hy  cultivation,  must  have  the  effect  either  of  changing 
the  habits  of  the  birds,  or  of  driving  them  from  their  former 
haunts.  The  latter  is  generally  the  case,  and  undoubtedly 
is  so  with  reference  to  this  species.  The  other  Picidce  are 
still  abundant  except  two  species,  Melanerpes  erythrocephalxis 
and  Hylatomus  pileatus.  Throughout  the  winter  the  "Sap- 
sucker  {Picns  viUosiis)y  and  Downy  Woodpecker  (P.  pu- 
bescens),  are  very  sociable,  and  appear  as  much  at  home  in 
the  maples  along  our  town  streets,  as  in  the  orchards  beyond 
the  village  limits. 

3.  Traill's  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  Traillii),  The  great 
influx  of  feathered  life  that  comes  to  our  state  in  the  month 
of  May  is  so  varied  as  to  species,  and  the  many  varieties 
having  their  particular  haunts  whereto  they  hie,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter,  even  after  several  attempts,  to  learn  just  what 
have  come ;  and  later  in  the  season  just  how  many  have  re- 
mained. That  the  list  will  vary  year  after  year  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  species  now  under  consideration  is  not  one  that 
simply  remains  during  the  summer  occasionally.  They  do 
so  now  regularly,  although  their  numbers  vary  very  consid- 
erably. Dirrhig  the  past  seven  summers  the  writer  has  reg- 
ularly met  with  them.  Previous  to  18(53  thev  are  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  his  note-books.  They  are,  with  us,  a 
very  restless,  wild  bird,  remaining  among  the  topmost 
branches  of  tall  trees,  and  in  such  situati(ms  building  their 
nests. 

A  nest  of  the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  {E.  flaviventris)^ 
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was  found  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  during  the  past  tum- 
mer,  containing  young  birds.  This  is  the  only  uest  of  thii 
species  we  have  ever  seen,  but  have  met  with  the  bird  during: 
the  breeding  season. 

4.  Wilson's  Thrush  {Tardus  fuscescejis) .  5.  Hermit 
Thrush  {Tardus  Pallasii).  6.  Olive-backed  Thrush  (TVr- 
dus  Swainsonii). 

Early  in  May,  with  the  Chat  {Icteria  viHdis)^  and  House* 
wren  {Troglodytes  cedon),  and  spring  biixls  generally,  there 
appear  in  our  gardens  in  town  hopping  close  along  the  fence, 
upon  the  ground,  modest  little  Thrushes,  that  at  once  attract 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless  observers  by. their  genend 
similarity  to  the  grand  Song-thrush  {Turdtis  mustdinus)^ 
only  abridged.  With  the  same  jerking  of  the  tail,  and  a 
very  similar  chirp,  they  industriously  overturn  the  dead 
leaves  fallen  the  autumn  previous,  and  gather  from  beneath 
them  innumerable  spiders,  insects,  and  small  worms.  Every 
half  hour  this  search  for  food  is  disturbed  by  a  quarrelsome 
Wren,  that  is  generally  driven  oflf  when  the  Thrush  becomes 
fairly  angered,  when  it  will  resume  its  hunt  for  food.  They 
at  this  time  constantly  chirp — never  sing.  These  small 
Thrushes  are  referable  to  one,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  three  species  we  have  named  above. 

Wilson's  Thrush  {Tardus  ficscescens)  is  the  less  numerous 
of  the  three  species  previous  to  June  1st,  and  from  theu 
until  October,  is  the  most  so.  It  breeds  within  stiite  limiu 
in  greater  numbers  thun  do  the  "Olive-backed"  or  '"Hermit," 
but  is  more  retiring  in  its  habits  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
and  appears  to  wander  very  seldom  any  great  distance  from 
its  nest,  during  incubation,  and  to  remain  in*the  neighlxir- 
hood  of  the  nest  until  those  of  its  fellows  and  the  allied  spe- 
cies have  begun  to  reappear  from  the  north,  when  again  they 
frequent  town  gardens  as  well  as  more  retired  ** country" 
localities.  This  species  at  this  writing  (November  24tb, 
1869),  is  now  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Hermit-thrush  {Tardus  Pallasii)  is  said  by  AuduboQ 
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to  be  quite  abundant  in  New  Jersey  during  the  summer 
(vide  Birds  of  America,  Vol.  iii,  p.  30),  but  I  cannot  en- 
dorse this  statement  altogether ;  but  there  may  have  taken 
place  a  change  since  he  wrote  in  the  movements  of  this  bird, 
especially  as  he  gives  the  northern  mountjiinous  portions  of 
Pennsylvania  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  breeding  local- 
ity of  the  Tardus  fiisceacens^  which  is  now  common  to  New 
Jersey.  The  "Hermit,"  as  the  writer  has  met  with  it,  is  about 
as  one  to  eight  in  the  numbers  that  breed  here,  comparing  it 
with  Tardus  fuscescens;  and  as  one  to  twenty,  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  Tardus  Pallasii  that  arrive  here 
in  May.  They  disappear  from  general  observation  about 
June  1st,  and  as  Audubon  has  written  "throwing  itself  into 
the  depths  of  the  forests,  there  spends  the  summer  months, 
frequenting  the  lowest  and  most  shady  thickets."  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  last,  the  writer  heard 
one  of  these  birds  singing,  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
song  excelled  that  of  Turdus  musieliniis.  Its  usual  note  is 
a  shrill  chirp,  not  as  frequently  repeated  as  that  of  Turdus 
fuscescens  or  Sioainsonii,  They  were  last  seen  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  20th  of  November. 

The  Olive-backed  Thrush  (  Tardus  Swainsonii)  which  was 
formerly  more  abundant  than  of  late  years,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  May,  with  the  two  preceding  species,  and  re- 
sembles them  in  all  its  habits.  It  is  unquestionably  the  least 
abundant  of  the  three,  cither  as  a  migratory  or  resident  bird. 
During  the  summer  of  1866  (vide  Geology  of  New  Jersey, 
p.  768)  the  three  species  of  Thrushes  were  unusually  abun- 
dant; and  during  the  summer,  many  Olive-backed  Thrushes 
remained  and  bred.  During  the  past  ten  years  they  have 
remained  as  compared  with  those  of  their  numbers  that  went 
North,  about  as  one  to  fifty.  Certainly  the  proportion  re- 
maining is  not  less. 

The  habits  of  these  Thrushes  suggest  the  probability  that 
changes  in  the  climate  must  be  taking  place  in  the  northern- 
most limit  of  their  range,  and  to  preserve  an  equal  extent  of 
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territory  as  breeding  grounds,  must  come  South  iu  proper 
tion  as  they  are  compelled  to  relinquish  territory  at  the  North. 
At  all  events,  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  list  of  those  mi- 
gratory  birds  that  formerly  never  remained  iu  New  Jersey 
during  the  summer,  and  that  now  do  so,  raising  one  or  more 
broods  during  their  sojourn.     To  this  statement  the  writer 
would  add  another,  that  the  number  of  "isolated  instance*" 
of  migratory  species  remaining,  is  also   increasing.     How 
many  such  "isolated   instances"  must  occur  to  make  the 
breeding  of  the  bird  within  state  limits  a  fixed  fact?    One 
nest  a  year  or  a  dozen  ?     Is  it  probal>le  that  the  young  birds 
raised  in  an  "isolated  instance"  recognize  their  birth-place 
the  ensuing  spring  and  so  remain  ?     Thereby  we  would  have 
as  the  result  of  an  accident,  a  permanent  habit  established 
among  that  particular  species.     Would  we  not? 

7.  Riiby-crowned  Kinglet  (lie ffulus calendula).  8.  Grold- 
en-crested  Wren  {Regulus  mtrapus). 

In  the  Kinglets,  of  all  other  birds,  it  would  be  supposed 
that  we  had  those  that  were  strictly,  so  far  as  New  Jersey  is 
concerned,  a  northern-breeding,  Jersey  winter-sojourning 
species;  and,  indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  so,  except 
that  they  go  farther  South,  of  course,  as  well  as  remain  here. 
Nevertheless,  they  too,  break  in  upon  long  established  rule* 
and  the  records  of  the  books,  and  have  both  been  found 
breeding  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  At  least,  we  hare 
as  evidence  of  this  their  presence  in  June,  and  also  that  of 
their  young  in  August.  Of  those  that  spent  the  winter  and 
left  in  the  spring  of  1809,  there  remained  probably  one  per 
cent.  The  impression  I  may  have  given  of  their  numliers 
during  the  summer,  in  the  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  p.  769, 
is  erroneous,  in  so  far  as  one  might  suppose  that  they  were 
common  at  that  season.  They  are  rare,  but  diligent  search 
will  generally  discover  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

The  Kinglets  do  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter;   except  that  during  severe  snow- 
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storms  they  seek  the  sheltered  woods.  In  the  depths  of 
winter  they  and  the  Winter-wren  {Troglodytes  hyemalia)^ 
the  Creeper  {Certhia  Americana)^  and  the  Black-capped 
Titmouse  {Parus  atricapiUus) ,  enliven  the  woods,  especially 
a  wooded  hillside  with  a  southern  exposure.  Such  a  position 
is  the  most  favorable  by  far,  for  finding  these  and  other 
small  winter  resident  birds.  Unlike  the  Winter-wren  ( T. 
ht/emalis)^  the  Kinglets  are  not  quarrelsome,  but  quietly 
from  limb  to  limb,  and  tree  to  tree,  flit  incessantly,  gather- 
ing the  dormant  insect  life  beneath  the  bark.  To  recur  to 
the  subject  of  their  summer  sojourn  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that 
those  that  do  remain  are  old  and  too  feeble  to  perform  the 
journey  north?  If  so,  would  they  not  also  be  too  old  for 
nidification  and  incubation?  We  think  so;  and  so  cannot 
account  for  the  specimens  in  pin-feathers. 

At  this  date  (November  24th),  both  species  of  Kinglet 
are  very  abundant  about  the  trees  in  the  streets,  and  are 
remarkably  tame. 

9.  The  Worm-eating  WarTbler  {Helmitherus  vermivorus), 

10.  Blue-winged  Yellow-warbler  {Helminthophaga  pinus). 

11.  Golden- winged  Warbler  {Ilehninthophaga  chrysopterd), 

12.  Yellow-rumped  Warbler  {Dendroica  coronatd).  13. 
Hooded  Warbler  {Myiodioctes  mitratus). 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  certain  birds  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
and  to  discuss,  or  rather  to  assert  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
that  usually  or  heretofore  accredited  to  us.  Of  the  five 
species  of  Warblers  we  have  named  above,  four  (except 
Dendroica  coronata)  have  so  far  eluded  us,  although  we  have 
searched  earnestly  for  them,  after  the  spring  visitors  had 
gone.  Coming  as  they  did  with  them,  and  leaving  simulta- 
neously we  supposed,  like  them,  they,  too,  had  gone  north. 
This  was  our  experience  up  to  the  time  of  completing  our 
report  for  the  "Geology  of  New  Jersey."  Three  summers 
have  since  passed,  and  as  yet  we  have  found  not  even  one 
specimen  of  the  four  species  later  than  June  5th ,  and  no 
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authentic  nest.  Of  the  many  Warblers*  nests  we  discovered 
there  were  four  that  we  failed  to  identify,  the  birds  belonging 
thereto  not  appearing  when  we  had  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing. The  general  appearance  of  these  nests  which  had  eggf 
in  was  that  of  species  common  with  us,  although  the  e^ 
were  a  little  peculiar.  We  have  not  had,  since  1866,  during 
any  one  summer,  very  good  opportunities  for  hunting  birds; 
but  being  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  four  species  in  ques- 
tion, we  think  it  strange  if  they  did  remain  throughout  the 
breeding  season  without  our  detecting  them. 

As  we  have  shown  that  some  species  that  have  heretofore 
always  sought  breeding  grounds  north  of  us  now  remiiin, 
therefore  why  should  not  others,  formerly  with  us,  conclude 
also  to  make  a  change,  even  though  it  be  the  opposite  from 
that  of  their  cousins?  The  surface  of  our  state  has  materi- 
ally changed  in  its  general  aspect  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  since  Audubon  visited  it ;  and  these  changes  may 
have  driven  off  certain  species  that  prol)al)ly  are  abundant 
no  farther  north  or  immaterially  so,  say  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  The  changes  we  refer  to  are  the  verj'  general 
cutting  off  of  the  woods,  and  clearing  out  of  swamps.  Cer- 
tainly nine-tenths  of  the  shelter  that  existed  for  birds  in 
1840  is  now  no  longer  in  existence.  The  question  may  now 
be  pertinently  asked  that  if  there  is  less  shelter,  why  are 
there  more  new  comers  than  there  are  departures  of  former 
residents?  This  we  admit  seems  strange,  and  we  can  only 
answer  it  by  asking  another  question ;  why  should  birds  go 
similar  as  the  Sylvicolidoe  be  of  so  many  minds?  Again, 
the  four  species  in  question  are  not  at  all  sociable  in  their 
habits,  and  the  new  comers  are  ;  so  we  can  see.  that  the  latter 
could  bo  contented  where  the  former  would  not,  provided 
that  the  climate  suited  them. 

The  Yellow-rumped  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata),  pre- 
sents to  us  an  instance  of  climatic  geographical  distribution 
which  has  not  been  published  we  believe ;  and  that  is,  that 
from  September  to  June  this  species  has  been  met  with  in 
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New  Jersey,  on  each  of  the  intervening  months.  My  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  it,  by  noting  several  in  March, 
before  any  other  species  of  the  family  had  appeared.  In 
February  of  the  following  year  one  specimen  was  seen  and 
shot,  and  since  then  (1863),  it  has  been  met  with  sparsely 
in  November,  December,  and  January.  These  scattered 
Warblers  are  associated  with  the  regular  winter  residents, 
Creepers,  Nuthatches  and  Titmice. 

14.  Butcher  Bird  (OoUf/rio  borealis).  We  have  seen  the 
Shrike  as  early  as  September  quite  abundant^  but  more 
generally  it  is  in  December  and  January  that  it  is  to  be 
readily  met  with.  No  species  visiting  lis  from  the  North  is 
more  uncertain  in  its  movements,  and  occasionally  a  winter 
passes  without  any  being  seen  about.  The  snowy  winters 
are  those  in  which  they  are  most  numerous,  and  during  such 
a  winter  their  peculiarities  are  more  readily  studied,  as  they 
are  during  "open  winters"  far  more  shy  and  retired  in 
their  habits.  With  us  they  follow  closely  after  loose  com- 
panies of  Snow-birds  {Junco  hyemalis)^  and  seem  to  live 
very  largely  upon  them.  On  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
they  do  not  all  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  as  the 
writer  has  seen  them  in  Sussex  county  during  the  breeding 
season.     But  very  few  individuals  do  remain  however. 

15.  Winter  Wren  (^Troglodytes  hyemalis).  So  like  them 
in  its  appearance,  and  arriving  in  as  large  numbers  so  closely 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  Troglodytes  cedon,  there  is  a 
wide  spread  impression  among  persons  with  a  smattering 
of  disjointed  ornithology,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
bird,  and  that  simply  the  former  hfibit  of  migration  has 
ceased.  This  -absurd  idea  has  gained  ground  in  consequence 
of  the  very  great  accession  to  their  numbers  of  the  T.  hye- 
malis that  jiow  annually  appear.  During  the  winter  they 
are  one  of  our  most  numerous  species,  ranking  with  Passes'- 
eUa  iliaca  and  Lophophanes  bicolor  in  this  respect. 

Like  the  "Shrike"  (Collyrio  borealis)^  they,  too,  do  not 
depart  wholly  from  us  in  the  spring.     Their  numbers  with 
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US  ill  summer  are  much  less  than  might  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, from  my  note  in  the  "Geology  of  New  Jersey,"  p. 
776. 

16.  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  (Sitta  Canadensis).  A  carefal 
observer  of  the  birds  that  now  (November)  are  enliveuiDg 
our  generally  leafless  trees  will  not  fail  to  notice  continuaUy 
a  woodpecker-like  moving  little  bird  that  has  as  unmusictl 
a  note  as  ever  fell  upon  one's  ear  or  added  cacophonic  va- 
riety to  a  harsh  mixture,  for  verily  the  music  of  the  woods 
hath  now  departed.  Of  the  three  birds  to  M'hicli  these  re- 
marks are  applicable,  we  refer  particularly  to  that  named 
above.  A  strictly  northern  species,  early  in  November  by 
ones  and  twos  they  make  their  appearance  in  company  with 
StUa  Carolinensis^  and  to  the  casual  observer  they  appear  to 
be  one  and  the  same.  In  their  habits,  they,  with  us,  present 
nothing  distinctive.  They  number,  we  should  judge,  about 
one  to  twenty  compared  with  "  OaroltnensiSy**  and  three  or 
four  per  cent,  remain  during  the  summer.  The  locality  of 
their  nests  and  breeding  habits  are  generally  the  same  as  id 
S.  Carolinensis, 

17.  Black-throated  Bunting  {Euspizd  Americana').  Al- 
though abundant  during  the  summer  in  Pennsylvania,  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  state  line  (Delaware  River), 
we  had  never,  up  to  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1867,  been 
able  to  see  these  birds  later  than  May,  until  they  appeared 
in  numbers  in  September.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  and  again 
during  the  past  spring  and  summer,  we  found  in  various  lo- 
calities colonies  of  them  breeding  in  low  bushes,  several 
nests  being  found  in  one  field.  We  believe  that  for  some 
reason  we  have  not  ascertained,  they  have  annually  left  the 
state  to  breed  and  then  reappeared.  They  are  now  with  us 
(November)  and  we  think  that  a  few  remaiu  .during  the 
winter. 

18.  Rusty  Black-bird  {Scolecophagus  ferrugineus) .  Dar- 
ing the  summers  of  '67,  '68  and  '69,  these  birds  have  been 
quite  abundant  about  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  associating  vnSk 
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the  Quiscalus  ve^'sicolor  .and  Agelaius  phoenicetis.  They 
built  their  nests  invariably  in  trees  growing  upon  the  banks 
of  streams,  raising  one  brood  only. 

19.  Snipe  (Gallinago  Wihonii).  We  find  on  conversing 
with  intelligent  observers  throughout  the  state,  that  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  all  those  tracts  of  meadows 
where  the  Snipe  first  appear  in  March,  or  even  earlier,  that 
quite  a  number  remain  during  the  summer  and  breed.  This 
has  been  our  opinion  and  coincides  with  the  results  of  our 
observations  about  the  extensive  tract  of  meadow  extending 
along  the  Delaware  River  from  Trenton  to  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey.  During  the  past  few  years  we  think  the  number 
remaining  has  inci^eased  steadily.  In  the  autumn  many  ar- 
rive from  the  North  and  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
according  to  the  weather.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  ground  is 
not  too  much  frozen  to  enable  them  to  feed,  they  are  abun- 
dant; and  after  the  formation  of  thick  ice  some  still  remain, 
resorting  to  spring-holes,  and  such  open  water  as  gives  them 
a  chance  to  thrust  their  bills  in  the  mud  ;  but  we  cannot  im- 
agine what  they  then  find  to  eat.  During  the  winter  we 
have  examined  the  stomachs  of  many,  but  the  mass  contained 
therein  was  invariably  so  far  digested  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  recognize  anything,  except  that  it  appeared  to  be 
largely  animal  matter. 

20.  Tell-tiile  Sandpiper  (Gambetta  melanoleucd) .  21. 
Yellow-legged  Sandpiper  {Gambetta flavipes) . 

Early  in  May,  following  the  course  of  the  Delaware  River, 
these  birds  in  company  with  other  Scolopacidce  arrive  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  muddy 
shores  and  marshy  inland  of  Duck  Island,  and  the  exten- 
sive sand  bars  and  grassy  islands  near  and  above  the  city 
mentioned,  make  themselves  at  home.  By  the  first  of  June 
the  great  majority  have  gone  North ;  but  with  the  few 
smaller  species  that  remain,  and  the  myriads  of  Tringoides 
maculariuSj  the  "Tell-tale"  and  "Yellow-legs"  now  reduced 
in  numbers,  associate,  and  when  feeding  along  the  river  act 
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as  guides,  apparently,  and  certainly  as  guards.     Being  at  tbi« 
time  of  the  year  very  shy,  they  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  leading  the  flock,  "Tell-tales,"  **  Yellow-legs,*' 
"Solitaries"  and  "Teeter,"  fly  in  large  circles,  at  a  great 
height,  and  then  resume  their  feeding  near  where  they  were 
previously  to  being  flushed.     During  the  breeding  season, 
if  frequently  disturbed  while  feeding,  they  fly  to  their  nests. 
Both  the  "Tell-tale"  and  "Yellow-legs"  have  been  found 
breeding  in  Mercer  county.  New  Jersey.     They  seek  some 
quiet  nook  along  a  small  stream,  and  in  the  high  grasses 
build  quite  a  substantial  nest,  raising  one  brood  that  leaves 
the  nest  before  being  able  to  fly.     At  this  time  they  are  a 
dull  mouse  color,  and  when  approached,  squat  so  closely  to 
the  ground  and  remain  so  motionless,  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  detect  them.  • 

22.  Solitary  Sandpiper  (^Rhyacophilus  solitartus).  Al- 
though the  numbers  remaining  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
summer  vary  very  much,  we  have  never  failed  to  find  them 
during  June  and  July,  and  August  brings  them  again  plenti- 
fully from  the  North.  They  breed  as  regularly  in  the  s^tate 
as  the  Spizella  socialise  if  not  as  abundantly.  While  tne 
number  of  isolated  specimens  we  meet  with  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  descriptive  name  solitarius^  yet  many  are 
seen  associated  with  the  other  Sandpipers,  especially  in  May 
and  early  autumn. 

23.  Milliard  {Anas  boschas),  24.  Green-winged  Teal 
{Nettion  Carolinensis).  25.  Blue-wingod  Teal  (Querque- 
dula  discors).     26.  BufHe-headed  Duck  (Bucepfiala  albeoh). 

There  is  generally  in  April  or  May  a  freshet  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  one  that  usually  ovei-flows  the  tract  of 
meadow  mentioned  when  speaking  of*  the  Snipe  (  Gallinago 
Wihonii).  During  the  prevalence  of  this  high  water  tlie 
ducks  usually  make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers,  feed- 
ing over  the  meadows  in  loose  flocks,  the  species  being  the 
Mallard  {Anas  boschas)^  Black-duck  {Anas  obscura)^  Sprig- 
tail  {Dufila  acuta),  the  two  Teal  {2i'ettipn  CaroUnensis nnd 
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Querquedvla  discors)^  Shoveller  (Spatula  clypeata)^  Widgeon 
(Mareca  Americana)  ^  Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa)^  Whistler 
{Bucephala  Americana)^  aud  Buffle-head  (Bucephala  aJ' 
beola). 

After  the  waters  have  subsided  they  generally  coiigi'egate 
at  the  river,  aud  after  a  week  or  more,  duriug  which  time 
many  are  killed,  they  have  left.  But  not  wholly  so,  as 
duriug  the  summer  months,  besides  the  beautiful  Aix  sponsay 
which  we  always  have,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Anas 
obscura  always  to  be  met  with,  and  not  uufrequently  the 
four  species  we  have  mentioned  above.  Of  the  four  species 
the  Mallard  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  *' Buffle-head" 
least.  That  they  all  breed  in  the  state  there  can  be  no 
question. 

We  conclude  with  the  above,  the  selections  from  our 
notes,  made  in  the  field  and  at  various  times,  on  the  peculi- 
arities, if  we  may  call  them  such,  in, the  ornithology  of  New 
Jersey,  with  the  thoughts  they  have  suggested,  believing 
they  will  be  of  interest  to  those  especially  giving  attention 
to  the  subject  of  geographical  distribution.  Of  the  three 
hundred  species  of  birds  included  in  the  ornithic  fauna  of 
New  Jersey,  of  course  there  are  many  that  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  our  territory.  Among  some  species  there  have  hap- 
pened freaks  of  habit,  unique  instances  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  that  though  entertaining,  are  doubtfully  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  warrant  their  publication ;  but  as  apparently 
trivial  occurrences  have  sometimes  proved  a  help  in  the 
solution  of  difficult  questions,  we  propose  to  give  a  plain 
narration  of  one  or  more  such  occurrences. 

In  January,  1869,  an  acquaintance  in  hunting  over  the 
Delaware  (Trenton)  meadows  for  hawks  came  to  a  lively 
spring  in  a  hillside  having  a  southern  exposure.  As  he  was 
about  leaving  it  he  flushed  from  grass  still  green  and  long, 
a  pair  of  Virginia  Rails  (liallus  Virginiamis) ,  and  fortun- 
ately killed  them.  They  were  both^a^,  showed  no  signs  of 
having  been  previoysly  wounded  and  thereby  detained,  and 
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flcA?  as  rapidly  aud  with  as  much  apparent  vigor  as  in  Sep- 
tember. Farther  search  failed  to  discover  others  at  the 
time.  Two  weeks  later  three  others  were  killed^  and  in  the 
first  week  of  February,  one  more.  These  latter  speciment 
were  equally  fat  and  vigorous.  No  similar  circumstance  has 
come  under  our  notice. 

Similar  instances  of  the  presence  of  the  Night  Heron 
{Nyctiardea  Gardenii)  have  three  times  come  under  our  no- 
tice. We  have  found  these  birds  sitting  on  ti*ees  near 
springs,  fi*om  whence  the  water  flowed  swiftly,  and  about 
which  the  grass  remained  quite  fresh.  Leaving  them  undis- 
turbed, but  watching  them  frequently,  they  were  never  seen 
to  leave  their  perch.  From  the  accumulation  of  droppings 
it  was  evident  that  the  particular  branch  even,  on  which  they 
were  first  seen,  was  that  on  which  they  had  been  resting  for 
some  time  past.  Only  single  specimens  have  been  thus 
found,  all  male  birds,  ,and  they  have  always  been  much 
emaciated.  When  forced  to  move  they  all  proved  able  to 
fly,  but  returned  to  their  accustomed  place,  after  a  circuit- 
ous flight  of  short  duration.  Were  they  too  old  to  go  South? 
Did  they  get  any  food?  If  so,  what  and  where?  On  dis- 
section the  stomachs  of  these  three  specimens  proved  to  be 
empty,  but  the  uppermost  droppings  were  fresh  1 
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BY    PROFESSOR    L.    AGASSIZ. 


Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  the  White 
Mountains,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  I  noticed  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  local  glaciers.     They 

♦  Read,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Agaesiz^  by  J.  B.  Perry,  before  the  Amerkaa 
Aesociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Troy  meeting;^  Aug.,  1S70. 
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were  the  more  elear  and  impressive  to  me  because  I  was 
then  fresh  from  my  investigations  of  the  glaciers  in  Switzer- 
land. And  yet,  beyond  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that 
such  glaciers  once  existed  here,  I  have  never  published  a 
detailed  account  of  my  observations,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  could  not  then  find  any  limit  or  any  definite  relation 
between  the  northern  drift  and  the  phenomena  indicative  of 
local  White  Mountain  glaciers ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  able 
since  to  revisit  the  region  for  more  careful  examination. 
This  year  a  prolonged  stay  among  these  hills  has  enabled  me 
to  study  this  difficult  problem  more  closely,  and  I  am  now 
prepared  to  show  that  the  drift,  so-called,  has  the  same  gen- 
eral characteristics  on  the  northern  and  southern  side  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
number  of  its  higher  peaks  which  at  any  given  time,  during 
the  glacial  period,  rose  above  the  great  ice  sheet  which  then 
covered  the  country,  this  mountain  range  offered  no  obstacle 
to  the  southward  movement  and  progress  of  the  northern 
ice  fields.  To  the  north  of  the  White  Mountains  as  well  as 
to  the  south,  the  northern  drift  consists  of  a  paste  more  or 
less  clayey  or  sandy,  containing  abraded  fragments  of  a  great 
variety  of  rocks,  so  impacted  into  the  minutely  comminuted 
materials  as  to  indicate  neither  stratification  nor  arranorement 
or  sorting,  determined  by  the  form,  size  or  weight  of  these 
fragments.  Large  boulders  and  pebbles  of  all  sizes  are 
found  in  it  throughout  its  thickness,  and  these  coarser  mate- 
rials have  evidently  been  ground  together  with  the  clay  and 
sand  under  great  pressure,  beneath  heavy  masses  of  ice ;  for 
they  have  all  the  characteristic  marks  so  uimiistakable  now 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  glacial  action :  scratches, 
grooves,  furrows,  etc.  These  marks  are  rectilinear,  but 
they  cross  each  other  at  various  angles,  thus  showing  by  the 
change  in  their  direction  that  the  fragments  on  which  they 
occur,  though  held  for  a  time  in  one  and  the  same  position 
while  these  straight  lines  were  engraved  upon  their  surface, 
nevertheless  changed  that  position  more  or  less  frequently. 
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A  few  flatter  fragments  with  more  angular  outlines  show  only 
one  kind  of   scratches,   having  evidently  been  held   for  % 
longer  time  in  the  same  positi(m.    This  drift,  however  it  msy 
vary,  ill  its  mineralogical  components  in  diflfercnt  loculities, 
exhibits  everywhere  the  same  characteristic  treatment  over 
the  whole  country,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond.     In  the  White  Mountain  re- 
gion it  has  the  same  mineralogical  character  north  and  south 
of  the  range,  and   rests  everywhere  upon  the  well  known 
rockes  moutonnees^  in  one  word,  upon  the  planed,  grooved, 
polished  and  scratched  surfaces  of  the  rocks  underlying  it. 

Observation  has  tauofht  us  that  materials  such  as  those  de- 
scribed  above,  so  combined,  exhibiting  the  same  characten 
in  their  surfaces  and  having  the  same  diversity  of  composi- 
tion and  absence  of  all  sorting  or  regular  arrangement,  occur 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the   great  glaciers  of  our  time,  and 
nowhere  else ;    being  found  between  the  ice  and  the  rocks 
over  which   it  moves,  —  the  result  in  fact  of  the  grinding 
action  of  advancing  glaciers.    On  account  of  their  unvarying 
position   I   have   called  these  deposits  "ground  moraines," 
because  they  are  always  resting  upon  the  rocky  floor  of  the 
country,  between  it  and  the  under  surface  of  the  ice.     Our 
typical    unaltered    so-called    northern   drift    is    synonymous 
>vith  the  ground  moraines  of  the  present  day,  difiering  only 
in    its  greater  extension.     It  is   in   fact  a  ground   moniine 
spreading  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  continent.      All  its 
characteristics,  identical   in  every  detail  with  those   of  the 
deposits  underlying  the  present  glaciers,  show  that   it  can 
only  have  been   formed   under  a  moving  body  of  ice,  held 
between   it  and   the   underlying  mass  of  rock.     The  gi-eat 
ice  sheet  of   the  glacial   period  which    fashioned    the    drift 
must  therefore  have  been  co-extensive  with  the  distribution 
of  the  latter.     It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  this  drift 
from  the  moraines  formed  under  other  circumstances,  and 
from  the  so-called  erratics  and  perched  blocks.      Moi-aines, 
as  commonly  understood,  that  is,  lateral  and   froutal   mo- 
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rallies,  consisting  of  loose  materials  collected  along  the  sides 
and  at  the  terminus  of  a  glacier,  always  indicate,  and,  where 
undisturbed,  actually  define  the  margins  of  a  moving  mass 
of  ice ;  whereas  the  so-called  median  moraines  formed  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  glaciers  are  carried  upon  the  back 
or  upper  surface  of  the  ice,  and  always  consist  of  angular 
materials,  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  their  mode  of  accumulation.  Just  as  among  the 
glaciers  of  the  present  day  we  discriminate  between  ground 
moraines,  lateral,  frontal  and  median  moraines,  so  must  we 
also  distinguish  between  the  same  phenomena  in  past  times. 
The  glacial  period  had  also  its  ground  moraines,  its  lateral, 
its  frontal  and  its  median  moraines,  its  erratics  and  perched 
boulders.  But  the  huge  ground  moraine  of  the  earlier  ice 
time  stretched  continuously,  like  the  ice  sheet  under  which 
it  was  formed,  over  the  Avhole  country — from  the  Arctics  to 
the  Southern  States,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Con- 
tinent, because  I  have  not  examined  it  personally.  The 
great  angular  erratics  of  that  period  were  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  country,  as  the  few  large  boulders  are  scattered 
on  the  upper  surface  of  a  glacier  now.  It  is  the  contact  of 
the  more  limited  phenomena  of  the  local  glaciers  which  suc- 
ceeded this  all  embracing  winter  (their  lateral,  frontal,  me- 
dian and  limited  ground  moraines  and  their  erratics),  with 
the  more  wide-spread  and  general  features  of  the  drift  that  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  in  the  White  Mountains  this  summer. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
record  the  general  facts,  but  I  hope  to  give  them  hereafter 
more  in  detail  and  with  fuller  illustrations.  The  most  diflS- 
cult  part  of  the  investigation  is  the  tracing  of  the  erratics  to 
their  origin ;  it  is  far  more  intricate  than  the  identification  of 
the  origin  of  ordinary  drift,  or  of  continuous  moraines,  be- 
cause the  solution  of  the  problem  can  only  be  reached  under 
favorable  circumstances  where  boulders  of  the  same  kind  of 
rock  can  be  followed  from  distance  to  distance,  to  the  ledge 
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in  aitu  from  which  they  were  dctacheil.  Xow,  id  the  neigl). 
borhuod  of  tlie  White  Mouiituiiis,  we  tiitd  beside  lb«  t>|»iat 
or  uurtheni  drift,  liirge  Piratic  boulders  ils  well  ms  Utenl. 
froutjd  and  niediaii  luoruiiiea.  A  caroful  examiiuitiim  iif 
these  ehowd  boyoitd  n  doubt  that  tiioy  cauie  from  tlti>  Wliltv 
Mountains  and  uot  from  the  uorthcrn  regions,  aiiico  tboy 
overlie  the  typical  drift  ivhitU  they  have  only  here  and  tiiew" 
removed  and  moditied.  A  sliort  deecriptiou  of  the  fmcU  will 
leave  uo  dunbt  ujion  tbi:i  poiut. 

The  finest  liileral  moraines  iu  tbesu  regions  may  be  •»« 
along  the  hillsides  flanking  the  bed  of  the  eonth  bruichof 
the  Amonoosuek,  north  of  the  vllhige  of  Fmuconia.  Tb« 
best  median  monuues  are  to  the  east  of  Picket  Uill  and 
Round  Hill.  These  latter  moraines  wei-e  formed  by  the  coo- 
flueuce  of  the  glaciers  which  0(;cupied  the  dcpre&»iun  be- 
tween Haystack  and  Alt.  Lafayette,  and  that  which  deeccndicd 
from  the  lun-thern  face  of  Lafayette  itself.  These  lon;i> 
tudiual  moi-aines  are  particularly  iuterestiiig  as  cuuuectuj^ 
the  erratic  boulders  ou  the  north  side  of  the  Frunconia  mnge 
with  that  mountain  mass,  and  showing  that  tbey  are  mA 
northern  boulders  trauspnrted  southward,  but  bouldur*  froa 
a  southern  range  transported  norUiward.  But  by  &r  lb 
most  sigiiificaul  facts  showing  the  great  extent  of  tbo  loed 
glaciers  of  the  White  Monntuin  ninge,  as  well  us  the  nest 
accessible  and  easily  recognized,  even  by  tiavcllers  not  vtrj 
familiar  with  glacial  phenomena,  are  the  termiun)  muraiwa 
to  the  north  of  Bethlehem  village,  between  it  and  tbc  nortb- 
eru  beud  of  the  Amonoosuek  river.  The  lane  sljirting  fium 
Bethlehem  street,  following  the  Cemetery  for  a  short  distant, 
and  hence  trending  uorthward.  cuts  sixteen  terminal  monunr* 
in  a  tract  of  abimt  two  miles.  Sumo  of  these  nioruiDri  an 
as  distinct  as  any  I  know  in  Switzerlaud.  They  show  im- 
mistukably  by  their  form  that  they  were  produccM]  by  iht 
pressure  of  a  glacier  moving,  from  south,  northward.  Tlii* 
is  indicated  by  their  abrupt  southward  slope,  fnciu, 
tuvvard  the  Franeonia  range,  while  their  nortbem  f 
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much  gentler  descent.  The  steeper  slope  of  a  moraine  is 
always  that  resting  against  the  glacier,  while  the  outer  side 
is  comparatively  little  inclined.  The  form  of  these  moraines, 
therefore,  as  well  as  their  position,  show  that  they  have  come 
down  from  the  Franconia  mountains.  A  few  details  con- 
cerning their  location  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  order  that 
any  visitor  interested  in  the  facts  may  readily  find  them  with- 
out a  guide.  The  ground  to  the  north  of  Bethlehem  slopes 
gently  northward,  and  is  not  wooded  for  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  street.  Following  the  lane  above  mentioned,  the 
first  moraine  reached  skirts  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  is  near 
the  houses  of  Mr.  Phillips  ;  there  are  four  others  more  or  less 
distinct  before  reaching  a  little  trout  brook  called  "Barrett's 
Brook."  The  lane  descends  more  rapidly  toward  the  brook 
than  before,  and  where  the  descent  begins  to  be  steep  the 
eye  commands  the  space  between  the  brook  and  a  higher 
ground  on  which  stands  a  house  owned  by  Henry  McCulloch. 
Over  that  interval  six  very  fine  moraines  may  be  counted, 
one  of  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  a  terminal 
moraine  I  have  ever  seen.  Beyond  McCuUoch's  there  are 
five  more,  not  quite  as  distinct.  The  ground  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  in  Switzerland  is 
celebrated  for  its  many  distinct  concentric  terminal  moraines ; 
but  here  we  have  a  field  over  which  within  the  same  area  a 
larger  number  of  such  moraines  may  be  seen,  and  I  believe 
that  a  pilgrimage  to  this  spot  would  convert  many  a  sceptic 
to  the  true  faith  concerning  the  transportation  of  erratic 
boulders,  especially  if  he  has  seen  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone 
and  can  compare  the  phenomena  of  the  two  localities. 

The  Littleton  road  from  Bethlehem,  and  the  roads  to  Fran- 
conia Notch  from  both  these  towns  frequently  intersect  ter- 
minal moraines.  Those  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the 
Franconia  range  and  its  relation  to  Picket  Hill  and  the  slope 
of  Bethlehem,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  glacier  which 
deposited  the  front  moraine  to  the  north  of  Bethlehem  vil- 
lage must  have  filled  the  valley  of  Franconia  to  and  above 
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the  level  of  the  satldle  of  Hcket  Hill,  making  it  at  I 
fil^ecn  hundred  feet  thick,  if  oot  more ;  thicker  in  idiort  I 
any  of  the  present  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  It  will  bBl| 
served,  also,  thnt  us  soon  as  the  northern  portion  of  t 
gliicier  hnd  retrcittcd  to  the  wall  which  oiicirclr»  the  Fmi- 
conia  Valley  on  the  north,  the  glacier  occupying  bctM-pftirtii 
ft  more  protected  vnlley  within  the  ranges,  must  hnrc  made  ■ 
halt  and  aconmulated  at  this  point,  that  is,  south  and  vert 
of  the  saddle  of  Picket  Hill,  a  very  large  tennioiU  motBiaa. 
This  moraine  actually  exists  to  the  present  day,  an<l  U  ow 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  di^tribntion  of 
erratics  in  these  regions.  From  the  moment  the  glacier  int 
reduced  to  the  level  of  Francoula  iKtttom  it  mu«t  suddenly 
have  vanished  entirely  from  iho  whole  valley,  and  thns  ft 
happens  that  no  other  large  terminal  moraines  are  fte«D  be> 
tween  that  just  mentioned  and  the  higher  range  of  Fiu- 
conia. 

Moraines  similar  to  those  oliserved  on  the  northern  nd* 
of  the  White  Mountains  exist  also  on  their  southern  tfiic  to 
the  vicinity  of  Centre  Harhor,  Lateral  momities  may  be 
traced  at  the  foot  of  Red  Hill,  a  little  above  Long  Pond ;  aUn 
along  Squam  Lake.  Median  moraines  are  very  distinct  new 
Centre  Harbor  Hotel.  Terminal  moniines  are  also  oanMr^ 
ous  near  Centre  Uarhor  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  ?k(rR- 
ditb.  At  the  Boiittieni  end  of  Red  Rill  the  lateral  nioratoM 
trend  westward  and  show  their  connection  with  the  trmimal 
moraines.  These  facts,  btkeu  in  their  relation  with  tbu*r 
enumerated  almve,  sliow  that  there  were  local  glaei<>rn,  mi  ibn 
southern  as  well  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the  White  Mom- 
tain  ranges,  moving  in  opposite  directions;  those  on  the 
northern  slope  moving  northward,  and  those  on  Uie  luintbrfa 
slope  moving  southwai-d.  1  have  seen  no  eridcni'tt  thus  ht 
of  these  northern  glaciers  extending  beyond  the  mnge  of 
bills  which  separates  the  Amonoosuck  River  fruiu  tbe  Ohh 
necticut  River  vnlley  west  of  Lancaster,  nor  have  I  I 
the  southern  glaciers  beyond  Lake  Wirmiix'saiiket'. 
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of  an  eastern  glacier  moving  westward  may  be  seen  near  the 
Twin  Mountain  House ;  but  I  have  not  examined  that  region 
with  sufficient  care  to  give  minute  particulars. 

All  these  moraines  and  traces  of  local  glaciers  overlie  the 
typical  or  northern  drift  so-called,  wherever  the  latter  has 
not  been  entirely  swept  away  by  the  local  glaciers  them- 
selves ;  thus  showing  that  the  great  ice  sheet  was  anterior  to 
the  local  glaciers,  and  not  formed  by  a  spreading  of  smaller 
preexisting  glaciers.  At  least,  wherever  I  have  recognized 
traces  of  circumscribed  glaciers  in  regions  where  they  no 
longer  exist,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  minor 
areas  covered  by  ice  were  remnants  of  a  waning  sheet  of 
greater  extent.  If  the  glacial  period  set  in  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  limited  glaciers  already  formed  and  gradually 
spreading  more  and  more  widel}',  as  Lyell  and  the  geologists 
of  his  school  suppose,  the  facts  which  would  justify  such  a 
view  are  still  to  be  made  known.  I  have  not  seen  a  trace  of 
them  anywhere.  On  the  contraiy,  throughout  the  ranges  of 
the  Alps,  in  the  Black  Forest,  the  Vosges,  as  well  as  in  the 
British  Islands,  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  I  have 
everywhere  satisfied  myself  that  the  more  extensive  the 
glaciated  areas,  indicated  by  polished  surfaces  and  moraines 
in  any  given  locality,  the  older  they  are  when  compared  with 
glacial  phenomena  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits. 

It  therefore  follows  from  the  facts  enumerated  above,  as 
well  as  from  a  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the 
local  glaciers  of  the  White  Mountains  are  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  great  ice  sheet  which  fashiojicd  the  typical  drift. 
On  another  occasion  I  hope  to  show  that  the  action  of  the 
local  glaciers  of  the  White  Mountains  began  to  be  circum- 
scribed within  the  areas  they  covered,  after  the  typical 
drift  had,  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  noi-thern 
ice  sheet,  been  laid  bare  in  the  Middle  States,  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Comiecticut,  after  even  the  southern  portions  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  had  been  freed,  and 
when  the  White  Mountains,  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Ka- 
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tahdin  range  were  the  only  ice  clad  peaks  iu  this  part  of  the 
continent. 

When  in  their  turn  the  glaciers  of  the  White  MoQDtaio 
region  began  to  melt  away,  the  freshets  occasioned  by  the 
sudden   large   a^ccumulation  of  water   remodelled  maay  of 
these  moraines  and  carried  off  the  minute  materials  the^* 
contained,  to  deposit  them  lower  down  in  the  shape  of  rJTer 
terraces.     I  have  recently  satisfied  myself,  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination,  that  all  the   river   terraces  of  the   Connecticut 
River  valley  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Mer- 
rimack and  its  tributaries,  are  deposits  formed  by  the  floods 
descending   from    the   melting  glaciers.      What   President 
Hitchcock  has  described  as  sea-beaches  and  ocean  bottoou 
near  the  White  Mountain  and  Franconia  Notches,  as  well  at 
in  the  Connecticut  River  valley  and  along  the   Merrimack, 
have  all  the  same  origin.     The  ocean  never  was  in  contact 
with  these  deposits,   which  nowhere  contain  any  trace  of 
marine  organic  remains. 
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BOTANY. 

HiCHARDSONiA  SCABRA,  a  troplcul  American  Rabiaceous  weed,  has  trtrj 
DOW  and  then  been  picked  up  and  sent  us  from  Georgia  or  Alabama;  tad 
if  it  is  Pursh's  Spermacoce  involucrata,  as  is  probable,  it  was  iDtrodacrd 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  appears  that  it  is  now  taking  wide  po»- 
session  of  the  soil  in  the  pincy  region,  and  that  it  may  play  an  useM  part 
Dr.  F.  J.  B.  Kochmcr,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  writes  of  this  plant  as  followK: 

"  This  plant  was  comparatively  rare  here  twenty  years  ago,  but  ia  now 
very  common  throughout  the  plney  wood  region  of  Alabama  skirtlnx  ll* 
Gulf  coast.  It  seems  to  choke  out  all  the  grasses  by  Its  more  laxoriaot 
growth.  It  is  known  by  farmers,  as  **  Mexican  Clover,"  and  may  pocri- 
bly  have  been  introduced  during  the  Mexican  war,  as  it  is  said  to  grow 
in  the  rear  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  relished  by  all  kind  of  stock,  either  greci 
or  cured. 

In  my  capacity,  during  our  late  war.  as  botanist  and  chemist  for  tlie  dt- 
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partment  of  the  Gulf,  I  introduced  the  roots  of  this  plant  into  the  supply 
table  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  as  an  indigenous  snccedaneum  for 
the  true  Ipecac,  then  exceedingly  scarce,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  £u-  * 
phorbias  which  had  been  recommended,  but  which  were  too  violent  in 
their  operation,  and  I  can  say  that  in  increased  doses  it  answered  every 
purpose." 

Acclimatization  of  Palm  Trees.  —  In  addition  to  the  date-palm  and 
the  ChamceropSy  which  have  long  been  naturalized  on  the  European  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Naudin  has  succeeded  very  well  with  several 
other  kinds  at  Collioure,  in  the  Pyrenees,  notwithstanding  the  exception- 
ally unfavorable  character  of  the  winter  of  1869-70.  The  severe  cold  of 
the  last  week  of  Deceml>er,  when  the  thermometer  descended  to  —  4®, 
and  in  some  localities  even  to  —  6°  C,  was  fatal  to  only  one  species. 
The  extraordinarily  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  took  place  in  January,  last- 
ing for  forty-four  hours  without  intermission,  was  expected  to  destroy 
the  young  trees  altogether.  After,  however,  they  had  been  entirely  cov- 
ered up  with  snow  for  nine  or  ten  days,  so  that  the  boughs  were  com- 
pletely flattened,  when  the  thaw  came  they  almost  immediately  recovered 
their  former  position,  even  the  green  color  of  the  leaves  not  being  in- 
jured. The  same  fall  of  snow  caused  a  fearful  amount  of  destruction 
among  the  olives  and  cork-oaks.  —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 

ZOOLOGY. 

.  London  Zoological  Gardens.  The  whole  number  of  animals  In  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  usually  somewhat  exceeds  2000.  On  the 
first  of  January  last,  it  was  2,031,  consisting  of  598  mammals,  1245  birds, 
and  170  reptiles  and  batrachians,  besides  the  fishes  in  the  aquarium,  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  included  in  the  annual  census.  Constant  additions 
are  made  to  the  series,  not  only  by  purchase,  but  also  by  gifts  of  corres- 
pondents in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  by  exchange  with  the  continen- 
tal establishments.  —  Nature, 

The  Nesting  of  the  Fish  Hawk.  —  Mr.  Samuels  in  his  **  Birds  of  New 
England,"  speaking  of  the  fish  hawk,  says  **  that  seldom  more  than  one 
nest  is  found  in  one  locality"  (in  New  England).  At  Harpswell,  Maine, 
situated  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Portland,  I  know  of  at  least  fifteen 
nests  of  the  fish  hawk  within  one  square  mile.  I  think  I  might  safely  call 
the  number  twenty,  but  as  I  am  writing  I  can  only  distinctly  remember 
fifteen.  A  short  time  since  speaking  to  a  gentleman  who  has  for  many 
years  lived  at  Harpswell,  of  what  I  had  read  in  Mr.  Samuel's  book,  he 
said,  **  tell  him  you  know  of  a  place  where  there  are  fifty  nests  within 
three  miles,  and  I  can  find  more  places  like  It."  These  nests  that  I  speak 
of  were  all  on  two  small  islands.  These  islands  I  visited  exclusively,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  nests  on  the  rest  also.  On  both 
of  these  islands  the  great  blue  heron  and  the  night  heron  breed  together 
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In  quite  large  numbers.  Mr.  Samuels  also  says  that  tliej  nerer  moletl 
liheir  feathered  neighbors.  I  have  repeatedly  t^cen  the  fish  hawk  attack 
the  night  heron  and  pursue  it  for  a  short  distance.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  for  these  attacks,  but  the  hawk  appeared  to  be  Tenting  fals  ill- 
humor  upon  the  poor  heron  for  want  of  some  other  object.  Once  whea 
in  a  boat  with  two  companions  wc  saw  a  fish-hawk  attack  some  water- 
fowl (the  distance  was  too  great  to  make  out  with  certainty  what  it  wm), 
that  was  swimming  by  near  its  nest.  The  bird  dove  and  the  flsh-bawk 
hovered  about  till  it  reappeared,  when  it  renewed  its  attack.  This  per- 
formance lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ended  by  the  fish  hawk's  deslstlag 
from  his  assaults. — Waltkr  Woodman. 

GEOLOGY. 


Glacirks  in  FALiEozoic  Times.  —  In  <*  Notes  on  an  ancient  Booider 
Clay  of  Natal,"  Dr.  Sutherland  describes  an  ancient  **  boulder  clay,**  con- 
solidated into  a  clay  stone  porphyry,  "perhaps  of  Fcrraian  age/'  which 
rested  generally  upon  old  Silurian  sandstones,  the  upper  surface  of  whicli 
was  often  deeply  grooved  and  striated.  Mr.  T.  M'K.  Hughes,  while  ad- 
mitting the  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  glacial  periods,  disputed  tbe 
evidence  in  this  particular  case.  Prof.  Ramsay  **  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Natal  beds,  under  discussion,  enormous  blocks  of  rock  occurred,  whicli 
were  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  their  original  home,  and  still  remained 
angular;  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena oa 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  suggested.  He  still  maintained  the  prol»- 
bllity  of  the  occurrence  of  glacial  episodes,  not  only  in  the  Permian,  hot 
in  other  ages,  as  he  had  done,  now  fifteen  years  ago."  —  Procefdiwj*  uf 
the  Geoloijical  Society  of  London,  reported  in  Nature. 

Recent  ani>  Fossil  Copal.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
held  May  5th,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Kirk, 
Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  distinction  between  the 
recent  and  fossil  states  of  the  resin  known  In  commerce  as  Copal.  One 
characteristic  by  which  fossil  copal  is  known  from  the  recent  resin  is  the 
so-called  "goose-skin."  Dr.  Kirk  has  ascertained  that  the  fossil  copal 
shows  no  trace  of  this  goose-skin  when  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  bat 
that  it  makes  its  appearance  only  after  cleaning  and  brushing  the  outer 
surface.  Both  descriptions  often  contain  imprisoned  leaves,  flowers,  and 
insects  in  a  beautiftil  state  of  preservation;  but  the  fossil  variety  if 
clearer  and  more  transparent.  Captain  Grant  states  that  the  true  copil 
gum-tree  Is  a  climber  reaching  to  a  great  height  among  the  forest  trees, 
finally  becoming  completely  detached  from  Its  original  root,  when  the 
copal  exudes  from  the  extremities  of  these  detached  roots.  Larpe 
pieces  of  the  resin  fetch  a  very  high  price  even  in  that  country.  —  Quar- 
terly -Journal  of  Science. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement OF  Science,  held  at  Tkoy,  N.  Y.,  August  17th- 24 ni. 
1870.     [Abstracts  of  papers  continued  from  the  October  Number,'] 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  gave  a  short  account  of  some  researches  into  the 
structure  of  the  Eskimo  languages  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  showed 
how  the  radical  words  of  the  different  dialects  from  Greenland  to  Bering 
Strait  were  essentially  the  same,  while  many  of  the  adjectives,  verbs 
and  prepositional  terminations  differed  in  tribes  which  were  closely  adja- 
cent. He  then  gave  a  description  of  the  multiform  changes  of  the  term- 
ination of  the  verbs,  showing  that  the  Eskimo  of  Kepulse  Bay  had,  in  the 
indicative  mood  of  a  transitive  verb,  five  forms,  only  one  of  which  (the 
present)  had  an  exact  equivalent  in  English.  They  were  the  present 
form  or  tense;  the  past  imperfect,  indicating  an  action  just  performed; 
the  past  perfect,  indicating  an  action  performed  long  ago;  the  future,  re- 
lating to  an  action  about  to  be  performed ;  and  the  future  perfect,  which 
denoted  an  action  to  be  performed  in  some  ftiture  time. 

The  termination  changing  with  the  singular,  dual  and  plural  numbers, 
and  the  various  cases  of  subject  and  object,  result  in  a  total  nuuiber  of 
seventy-eight  affirmative  terminations  for  the  present  tense,  in  a  transi- 
tive verb,  all  different;  the  whole  number  of  different  terminations  in  the 
indicative  mood  is  eleven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  of  the  whole  verb  is 
over  three  thousand  one  hundred,  including  the  affirmative,  negative,  and 
interrogative  forms.  The  non-transitive  verbs  have  a  smaller  number. 
The  verbs*' to  be"  and  '*  to  have  "are  identical  and  possess  very  few 
forms. 

Mr.  Dall  also  gave  an  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
conical  univalve  mollusks  generally  known  as  Limpets.  These  have  been 
divided  by  Gray  and  other  naturalists  into  two  orders,  according  as  the 
animal  possessed  one  plume  shaped  gill  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  a 
cordon  of  lamellar  gills  all  around  the  body.  His  recent  investigation  of 
the  anatomy  of  many  species,  principally  from  the  American  coasts,  had 
fihown  that  the  value  of  these  distinctions  was  less  than  had  been  here- 
tofore supposed.  Some  of  the  Limpets  were  shown  to  be  entirely  with- 
out special  gills ;  others  possessed  a  cervical  plume-like  gill,  and  also  a 
cordon  of  accessory  gills,  greatly  varying  in  extent  in  the  different  genera. 
For  this  reason  he  proposed  to  include  them  all  in  one  order  (named  Doco- 
glossa  by  Dr.  Troschel)  subdividing  it  into  two  sections  characterized 
by  the  total  absence,  or  by  the  presence,  of  gills.  These  suborders  would 
respectively  bear  the  names  of  Abranchiataf  and  Proteo-branchiata,    The 
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SolenoconchoE  and  Polypi acophoray  included  by  Troschel  \n  thU  onler, 
were  to  be  eliniiunted;  the  former  having  the  value  of  a  subclasi,  while 
the  latter  form  a  well  marked  order.  He  concluded  with  8ome  rt-oitrks 
on  the  synonymy  of  some  of  the  genera  most  abundantly  repreyenttd  uq 
our  coasts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meeilan  read  a  paper  on  "  Nutrition  and  Sex  in  IlantB.* 
He  referred  to  his  **  laws  of  sex,"  read  last  year,  and  now  proposed  lo, 
show  that  a  decreased  power  of  nutrition  was  one  of  the  operaiinp  ctawf 
against  that  high  state  of  vitality  necessary  to  produce  the  female  sex. 
He  stated  that  there  were  two  classes  of  male  flowi-n*  on  the  common 
Chestnut  (CaUanea  Americana),  one  fVom  the  axils  of  leaves  on  wwk 
branches,  the  other  terminating  the  vigorous  shoots,  only  on  which  the 
female  flowers  are  formed.      The  axillary  male  flowers  mostly  matorHl 
before  the   supra-pistilhite   ones  opened.     These  were  extremely  weak, 
owing  to  the  superior  absorptive  power  of  the  females  briow  them.    He 
then  exhibited  some  specimens  of  these,  f^s  well  as  some  from  t  very 
large  Chestnut  tree,  which  had  always  borne  abundant  fruit,  but  had  tbb 
year  produced  nothing  but  male  flowers.     The  leaves  ti'ere  all  striped 
with  yellow  and  green,  indicating,  as  every  experienced  gardener  know*, 
that  nutrition  was  obstructed.     Plants  over  watered,  by  which  the  TODDf 
feeding  roots  rotted,  always  put  on  this  yellow  cast.     The  yellow  tint 
always  followed  "ringing"  the  branches,  or  any  accident  done  to  tiie 
barit.     The  influence  of  this  defective  poxrer  of  nutrition,  in  this  in^tmice, 
he  held  so  clear  that  he  had  no  difllculty  in  concluding  that  ft  was  ont 
of  the  agents  which  operated  on  the  latrs  of  vitality  that  gort-mMl  thf-  #*j^il 

Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Keptilia  of  tfae 
Triassic  Formation  of  the  United  States."  He  stated  briefly  the  distri- 
bution of  the  rocks  of  Triassic  age,  and  the  localities  at  which  w^tit- 
brate  remains  have  been  found.  He  stated  that  fourteen  suppoM-d  >f»<'ri«% 
had  been  named,  which  had  not  been  referred  to  their  appropriate  ordioal 
groups.  He  Mien  pointed  out  that  three  of  the  genera,  —  Megadactylu*.  of 
Hitchcock,  Clepsysaurus  of  Lea.  and  Bathygnathus  of  Leidy.  bcloniriMl  lo 
the  order  Dinosauria.  This  he  had  been  unable  to  determine  from  Mr 
vertebra*,  or  even  the  limb  bones,  but  from  the  pelvic  elein«ni>.  The 
structure  of  these  in  the  flrst  two  genera  was  described  and  repre>entt'U 
as  a  pair  of  coossifled  styles  upon  wliich  the  animal  supported  hinj^If 
when  in  a  sitting  position.  The  fore  limbs  of  the  Megadactylus  were 
ratlier  long.  The  genus  Clepsysaurus  was,  as  Lea  has  pointed  out.  nearly 
related  to  Paheosaurus  of  the  Bristol  (Enghuul)  conglomerate,  whiic  Bi- 
thygnathus  was  also  related  to  the  same  and  to  Teratosaurus.  Of  the 
eleven  species  remaining,  nine  had  been  found  by  Prof.  Cope  to  belong  to 
the  Thecodont ia,  and  to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Belodon.  He  rednct*d  the 
numbor  of  deflnable  forms  to  four,  stating  that  the  remaining  five  were 
mostly  established  on  the  posterior  teeth  of  the  others.  His  fourth  spe- 
cies he  regarded  as  undescribed.  It  was  the  largest  of  the  species,  ind 
was   established  on   remains   from  Phoenixville,   Penn.,   discovered  by 
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Charles  M.  Wheatlcy.  A  portion  of  these  was  exhibited.  They  included 
bones  of  the  extremities,  pelvis,  and  vertebrae.  The  femora  measured 
about  thirteen  inches  in  length.     It  was  named  Belodon  Icjttunis. 

The  question  of  the  greater  or  less  generalization  of  types  in  the  earlier 
ages  was  discussed,  and  evidence  deduced  from  the  Keptllla  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trias  that  such  was  the  case.  Thus  tberc  was  much  greater  diffl- 
calty  in  distinguishing  the  Crocodiles  and  Dinosauria  of  the  Trias,  than 
those  of  the  Cretaceous.  This  was  to  be  especially  seen  in  the  forms  of 
the  vertebrce,  and  the  femora.  The  Rhynchocephalla  and  Tliecodontla 
were  Trlasslc  groups  still  more  generalized  and  intercalated  between  the 
preceding  and  the  later  orders  Lacertilla  and  Crocodilla.  In  the  case  of 
the  former  this  was  shown  in  the  structure  of  the  cranium  and  vertebrae; 
In  the  latter  in  the  same  region*,  in  the  sacrum,  in  the  extension  of  the 
rib-series  to  the  latter,  and  in  the  limbs.  The  speaker  explained  that  the 
structure  of  the  quadrate  region  precluded  the  reference  of  the  Trlasslc 
and  Permian  genera  Parasaurus,  Hyperodapedon,  Telerpeton,  Protoro- 
snurus,  etc.,  to  the  Lacertilla,  as  had  been  done  by  Huxley,  but  that  they 
were  truly  Rhynchocephalla,  an  order  represented  by  but  one  recent 
genus.  He  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  Lacertlllan  older  than  the  Jurassic 
period. 

Professor  James  Hall  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Relations  of  the  Oneonta 
Sandstone  and  Montrose  Sandstone  of  Vanuxein  with  the  Hamilton  and 
Chemung  Groups."  The  object  of  this  paper  was  mainly  to  correct  some 
erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  geology  of  Eastern  New  York. 

The  sandstone  referred  to  had  been  termed  in  the  annual  reports  of  Mr. 
Vnnuxem  the  Montrose  sandstone  and  Oneonta  sandstone ;  the  former  a 
well  marked  locality  in  Pennsylvania;  the  latter  in  New  York.  This 
sandstone  had  been  regarded  as  the  terminal  rock  of  the  series,  and  as 
lying  above  the  rocks  of  the  Chemung  group.  The  same  views  were  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Mather,  who  parallelized  the  sandstone  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Catsklll  Mountains,  with  that  of  Montrose  and  Oneonta,  giving  a 
section  from  near  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  Catskill,  without  recognizing 
any  important  subdivisions. 

In  the  flnal  nomenclature  the  term  Catskill  group  was  adopted  for  the 
entire  series.  A  red  sandstone,  which  had  been"  observed  farther  to  the 
westward,  alonir  the  Tioga  River  and  upon  the  borders  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  containing  sales  and  bones  of  lloloptychius  was  regarded 
as  part  of  the  same  group.  Since  this  red  sandstone  of  Tioga  was 
known  to  thin  out  to  the  westward.  It  gave  support  to  the  hypothesis 
that  It  was  only  the  thinning  western  extension  of  the  formation  which 
was  so  largely  developed  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

In  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State  the  limits  of  the  Hamilton, 
Portage  and  Chemung  groups,  had  been  pretty  well  detlned,  the  two  latter 
occupying  a  great  breadth  in  the  southern  counties.  In  the  coloring  of 
the  map  the  great  breadth  given  to  the  Catskill  group  In  the  eastern  coun- 
ties reduced  the  Chemung  and  Portage  *to  a  narrow  belt  giving  an  incon- 
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gruoQs  aspect  to  the  area,  especially  when  we  rccogalze  the  ireoerallj  ae- 
ceptcd  view,  that  the  source  of  the  sediroeDts  has  been  to  the  etstwird 
of  these  limits. 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  sorvey  it  was  ascertained  that  la 
Delaware  county,  lying  above  the  sandstones  of  Oneonta,  there  were  ttr. 
eral  hundred  feet  of  gray  greenish  and  other  sandstones  and  shale*,  cob- 
taining  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Chemung  group. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  ascertained  that  the  beds  below  the  Oneonta 
sandstone  in  Schoharie  and  Otsego  counties  contained  no  characteristk 
Chemung  fossils.  The  sediments  it  is  true  were  found  to  be  coarser  tbu 
those  of  the  Hamilton  group  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state, 
and  contained  the  remains  of  land  plants,  but  otherwise  embraclns  tbc 
common  characteristic  species  of  that  gcoup.  Waiting  opportunities  for 
farther  investigation  the  results  of  these  observations  were  not  pnbli»bcd. 
though  the  error  has  been  partially  corrected  in  the  geological  map  pub- 
lished by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Later  observations  have  served  to  verify  the  earlier  conclusionjk.  l)gt 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  tracing  out  in  a  complete  and  sati»fac- 
tory  manner  the  limit  of  this  sandstone  formation. 

An  examination  of  the  Hamilton  group  along  the  valley  of  the  Scho- 
harie creek,  has  shown  that  the  more  argillaceous  deposits,  with  marlae 
fossils,  are  succeeded  by  coarser  beds  with  remains  of  land  plants,  and  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  Gilboa  numerous  trunks  of  large  tree-like  pUots 
nave  been  found  standing  in  the  position  in  which  they  had  grown.  Tbc 
entire  thickness  of  the  formation  is  not  less  than  three  thousand  feet,  and 
this  is  succeeded  by  the  red  and  gray  sandstone  and  shales  originally  de> 
scribed  as  the  Oneonta  and  Montrose  sandstones. 

The  entire  thickness  of  this  sandstone  in  Schoharie  and  Delawarv 
counties  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Otsc^ 
it  is  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet,  and  is  characterized  l.»y  t)i«'  diag<»D3l 
lamination  especially  in  the  gray  beds,  and  many  of  the  layer>  cootaio 
remains  of  land  plants. 

Tlie  characteristic  fossil  Cypricardites  ♦  of  Vanuxem  is  found  in  a  *halT 
bed  at  the  base  of  the  sandstones  in  Kichmond's  quarry  near  Mt.  Uptoo. 
immediately  above  a  plant  bed  which,  so  far  as  at  present  determined, 
belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Hamilton  group. 

This  sandstone  so  far  as  observed,  rarely  contains  remains  of  flshe«.  ukS 
among  them  scales  of  Iloloptychius,  but  all  those  seen  had  provetl  of 
distinct  species  from  those  of  the  Tioga  red  sandstone. 

Lying  to  the  south  and  above  the  sandstones  we  have  the  series  of  bedf 
before  referred  to,  containing  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Chomunx 
group,  and  above  this  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  the  top  of  tbe 
Cats  kill  mountains. 


*Tlie  two  species  C.  CaltkilleiuU  and  C.  angnUa  are  both  varieties  of  form  dae  to 
Tbe  shell,  however,  is  not  a  true  Cyprycavdltes. 
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The  parallelism  of  the  groaps  In  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
State  may  be  thus  presented :  — 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Tioga,  etc  Catskill  Mt.  Sandstone, 

Chemang  Group,  Chemung  Group, 

Portage  Group,  Oneonta  Sandstone, 

Hamilton  Group,  Hamilton  Group. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  is  no  sandstone  bearing  the  char- 
acter of  the  Oneonta  sandstone ;  on  the  contrar}',  the  Hamilton  group  is 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  shales,  flagstones  and  heavy-bedded  argillaceous 
sandstones  constituting  the  Portage  group.  These  two  formations  hold 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  Hamilton  group  below  and  the  Chemung 
group  above.  The  western  extension  of  the  Oneonta  sandstone  has  not 
been  traced  beyond  Chenango  county,  but  it  seems  probable  that  we  shall 
And  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  coarser  material,  a  coming  in  of  argilla- 
ceous matter,  and  the  absence  of  the  evidence  of  cross  currents  pro- 
ducing diagonal  laminations,  leaving  the  deposits  of  the  same  epoch  to  be 
spread  out  evenly  over  the  ocean  bed. 

We  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  assert  that  the  Oneonta  sandstone  of 
Eastern  New  York  is  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Portage  group.  The 
former,  being  the  deposits  of  stronger  currents,  may  have  preceded  or 
followed  the  epoch  of  the  slates  and  flagstones  of  the  Poita^c  ns  seen  on 
the  Genesee  valley.  It  will  be  only  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Oneonta  and  Montrose  sandstones  that  we  can  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
relations  to  the  Portage,  but  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  it  has  no  near 
relation  in  time  to  the  red  rocks  of  the  summit  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
nor  to  the  red  sandstones  with  remains  of  Holoptychius,  which  occurs 
along  the  Tioga  and  upon  the  borders  of  Steuben  and  Alleghany  counties 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pkrry  made  a  communication  on  **  Boulder-trains  in  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts."  In  Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
there  are  six  or  seven  nearly  parallel  trains  of  angular  boulders,  two  of 
them  particularly  well  defined.  Attention  was  called  to  them  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Reld  of  Plttsfleld.  They  have  been  also  referred  to,  and  in  part 
described  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  lale  President  Hitchcock. 

These  trains  originate  partly  in  a  range  of  hills  consisting  of  chlorltlc 
slate.  In  Canaan,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  but  more  especially  in  two 
other  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  hills  with  a  meridional  trend  near  the  State 
line  in  Richmond,  Mass.  The  latter  ranges  consist  of  a  greenish  slate 
occasionally  interstratlfled  with  beds  of  limestone.  For  the  most  part  the 
boulders  can  be  readily  traced  back  to  their  exact  source.  Some  of  the 
trains  may  be  followed  south-easterly  for  four  or  five  miles;  others,  pass- 
ing over  the  Lenox  range  of  hills,  can  be  traced  for  ten  or  fifteen,  and  one 
of  the  larger  for  some  twenty  miles.  Their  direction  during  the  first 
part  of  their  course  Is  south  about  55°  east.  Somewhat  farther  on,  they 
change  their  trend,  it  being  some  85®  east  of  south. 

President  Hitchcock  presuming  that  there  was  a  submergence  of  the 
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region,  speaks  of  these  lines  of  boulders  as  osars.  Sir  Charles  Ljcll  ti*o 
supposing  a  depression,  thinks  these  boulders  were  transported  bj  cotit- 
lee. 

There  being  no  evidence  of  any  considerui)le  depression  of  this  part  of 
the  continent  df^ring  the  Glacial  Period,  even  if  a  submergence  wonU 
afford  an  adequate  explanation,  which  it  does  not,  how  are  we  to  accoout 
for  these  boulder-trains? 

As  the  vast  ice-sheet  which  spread  over  the  country  gradually  woittiL 
the  elevations  from  which  these  boulders  were  derived  would  be  aili<>i 
laid  bare.     The  ice  no  longer  passing  directly  over  the  tops  of  the  bills 
there  is  cvicience  that  the  mass  was  parted,  moving  around  the  oortb- 
eastern  and  south-western  sides  of  the  several  peaks.     Of  coutm*,  uihla 
these  circumstances,  the  hillsides  would  be  pressed  and  rubbed,  bl<K:k5  of 
slate  and  limestone  detached  from  their  places,  and  borne  along  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ice-sheet.    This  being  at  that  time  about  six  hundred  fm 
in  thickness,  and  continuing  to  thaw,  the  boulders  would  be  carried  fo^ 
ward  for  some  distance,  and  tlnally  left  above  the  typical  drift,  as  we  dow 
find  them.     As  the  ice  wasted  there  would  be  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  moving  mass,  determined  by  the  character  of  the  underlylns  surface 
of  solid  rock,  thus  enabling  us  to  account  for  the  variation  in  the  coortc 
of  the  bouhler-trains. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  explanation  suggested  for  these  trains  of  anzolar 
rocks,  and  for  some  other  similar  phenomena  in  different  parts  of  NVw 
England  — an  explanation  in  entire  consonance  with  all  t lie  known  fact* 
connected  with  the  glaciation  of  the  country,  and  requiring  no  arbitrary 
resort  to  the  theory  of  submergence. 

Professor  Outon   presented  a  paper  *'  On  the  Evidence  of  a  Glarial 
Epoch  at  the  Equator,"  which  controverted  Professor  AirassizV  theur>*  of 
the  glacial  origin  of  the  Amazon  Valley.     He  briellj-  reviewed  the  siilt- 
ments  made  by  Professor  Agassiz  that   the  Amazon   formation   di<l  not 
contain  a  single  marine  fossil,  and  therefore  was  the  product  of  an  im- 
mense glacier  that  slid  down  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.     Profe»<jr 
Orton   however,  in   his   expedition  ai;ross  the  continent,  discovered  id 
immense  fossiliferous  deposit  at  Pebas  on  the  Maranon,  an»l  subsequent 
researches,  carried  on  under  his  direction  by  Mr.  Ilauxwell,  had  resultr.1 
in  the  discovery  of  several  other  localities  .ibounding  in  tertiary  slj«:i* 
A  series  of  these  were  exhibited  to  the  Association  and  excited  t*<»n<idrr- 
ablc  interest,  not  only  from  the  novelty  of  their  forms,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  found  in  the  heart  of  the  great  valley  where  AgH»"»ii 
declared  there  were   none.     The  shells   are  of  ft-esh   or   bracki>h  xaur 
types,  and  plainly  indicate  that  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  like  the  P.iin{>34 
of  La  Plata  as  shown  by  Darwin,  is  an  estuary  creation,  or  the  relic  oft 
vast  Mediterranean  of  fresh-water.     In  the  minds  of  geologists  preM-iii. 
tljese  fossils  settled  tlie  (piestion  of  the  origin  of  the  valley;  it  was  ill**;!- 
ical  and  absurd  to  assume  a  glacial  winter  within  the  tropics  when  wcdo 
not  dis  over  one  solitary  sign  of  its  presence, — striae  and  bonhler*  tit 
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not  visible,  and  in  tlielr  stead  extinct  sliells  are  abundant.  Professor 
A^assiz  has  declared  that  the  Amazon  clays  are  "drift"  from  the  Andes 
transported  by  ^jlaciers  and  jjround  down  to  an  impalpable  powder.  But 
these  fossils,  some  of  them  very  delicate,  are  marvelously  well  i)reserved. 
Two  explanations  of  the  existence  of  these  fossils  have  been  given:  (1) 
That  they  are  accidental,  beinp;  fragments  of  some  formation  elsewhere, 
mingled  with  the  drift.  But  this  hypothetical  formation  cannot  be  found. 
The  valley  is  bordered  by  either  palroozoic  or  cretaceous  rocks.  Besides, 
the  fossils  are  in  situ  and  identified  with  the  peculiar  Amazonian  varie- 
gated clays.  They  must  have  lived  and  died  in  the  vicinitj'  of  the  spot 
where  they  are  now  found.  (2)  That  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found 
may  overlie  the  drift  like  the  marine  clay  beds  of  Champlain.  But  the 
fossils  are  plainly  of  the  same  age  as  the  formation  in  question,  and  can- 
not be  later  than  the  Pliocene.  Moreover,  the  terraces  which  would  re- 
sult from  submergence  are  not  discernible  within  or  on  the  borders  of 
the  valley. 

Professor  Orton  then  alluded  to  the  glacial  transmigration  hypothesis, 
and  showed  by  a  comparison  of  the  flora  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of 
Andean  highlands,  that  there  had  been  no  mingling  of  plants  such  as 
would  have  resulted  had  a  vast  glacier  covered  the  whole  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  North  America.  And  the  conclusion  reached  was  that 
facts  were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  equatorial  gIac^er  and 
even  of  an  intertropical  cold  epoch.* 

Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining,  gave  a 
description  of  certain  typical  physico-geological  phenomena  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc  slope.  The  speaker,  to  save  the  time  of  the  meeting,  condensed 
Into  one  rapid  talk  the  substance  of  his  two  papers  on  *'  The  Lava-ducts 
of  Washington  Territory,**  and  "The  Great  Salt  Marsh  of  Silver  Peak, 
Southern  Nevada."  The  former,  he  said,  was  a  picture  from  the  heart 
of  the  great  volcanic  overflows  of  the  North,  and  the  latter  an  equally 
charicteristic  scene  from  the  region  of  solfutaric  and  thermal-aqueous 
metamorphosis  in  the  South.  Tlie  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  subterra- 
nean lava-ducts,  the  disappearance  in  them  of  streams  ("lost  rivers"), 
and  various  other  features  were  briefly  alluded  to.  Tlie  speaker  ascribed 
the  alkaline  deposits  of  the  Nevada  basin  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
soda-felspar  abounding  in  the  rocks,  by  means  of  hot  gases  and  waters, 
and  the  subsequent  percolation  of  these  into  the  valleys. 

Professor  C.  If.  Hitchcock  presented  a  paper  upon  "  The  Geology  and 
Topography  of  the  White  Mountains."  The  topographical  results  were 
embodied  in  a  model  which  he  exhibited—  a  raised  model  on  the  scale  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  thousand  feet.     This  model  is  about  four 

-  -  -     ■ _ — _ — ■  ^ 

•The  fossils  above  relVrrc*!  wore  irlveii  to  Mr.  Conrail  for  Mi'iiililcatltm.  Hcili^itlnKiiisliua 
•rventoon  dlflrorent  sperlt's— all  extinct,  brlonpliiff  to  nine  pr'nor.-i.  of  which  only  three  are  now 
mpre8ente<l.  The  species  are  I.inra  Ortoni,  f.  lintra,  Lirix  Inqu^nta,  F.bora  rrassifahra^  E.  Mfn, 
llemUtnns  su/cafus^  Dtjrif  fjrncilif,  Xfrifina  Ortoni,  Hulimus  linteu$,  Pacht/flon  (AninothyrU) 
tenui*^  P.  carinatiiK,  P.  olilif/ifiis,  P.  ercctuf,  P.  euneatut^  P.  ovatus.  P.  altus,  and  a  bivalve  nUicd 
to  MuVeria,    Duplicates  of  these  blnjjrular  forms  can  be  obtained  of  Professor  Orion. 
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feet  long,  and  shows  the  territory  boanded  by  the  Ellis,  Saco  and  Petbodj 
rivers.    It  Is  colored  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  several  formttloM. 
These  arc  (1)  several  varieties  of  gneiss,  called  the  White  Moontain  se- 
ries;   (2)  granite;    (8)  eruptive  granites  and  traps;    (4)  8taarolite  and 
andalusite  roclcs  belonging  to  the  Cods  group.    Tlie  first  group  eompotcd 
the  main  range  of  mountains  in  order  from  north  to  sooth,  naraelr :  Mad* 
ison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Clay,  Washington,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasaot, 
Clinton,  Jackson  and  Webster.     Contrary  to  previously  received  opiDloDs, 
it  was  said  that  the  structure  of  this  ridge  is  anticlinal  and  not  synclinal, 
and  the  force  crowding  It  up  came  from  the  north-west  instead  of  soatli- 
east,  as  is  the  case  everywhere  else  in  the  country.    The  relations  of  tbe 
granite  to  the  schists  is  interesting.    It  is  plain  that  the  immense  granitic 
area  was  eruptive,  for  at  the  boundary  of  the  two  enormous  veins  of 
granite  had  been  injected  into  the  schists.    In  the  Saco  Valley  below  tbe 
Notch,  the  granite  occupies  the  lower  area,  and  the  scliists  upon  the 
bordering  ridges  dip  away  from  it  in  an  anticlinal  manner.     The  granite 
is  the  softest  rock  among  the  mountains,  and  therefore  it  Is  found  chiefly 
in  the  valleys.    These  valleys  have  very  abrupt  sides,  thus  resembling  tbe 
Yosemitc  valleys  in  California.     The  Professor  could  not  agree  with  tbe 
theory  of  the  California  geologists,  that  the  bottoms  of  these  valleys  bad 
fallen  out,  he  rather  believed  in  the  old-fashioned  theory  of  denudattoa. 
The  Coos  group  is  a  new  one,  it  is  not  less  than  ten  thousand  feet  io 
thickness,  and  is  composed  of  a  quartzite  and  limestone  with  staurolite 
slates  and  schists.    It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  silicates  of 
alumina  destitute  of  alkalies  —  and  the  minerals  are  staurolite.  andaloslte, 
and  kyanite.    Formations  containing  these  minerals  occur  in  New  Hanip> 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  they  were  referred  to  this  new  group.     The  same  had  been  rtescrilKd 
by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  a  few  weeks  previous  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science"  as  the  Terranovan  series,  and  some  fossils  of  the  Potsdam  Pe- 
riod had  been  found  in  it  in  Nova  Scotia.    It  would  hence  appear  that  this 
new  system  lies  at  the  base  of  or  below  the  Silurian,  not  far  from  the  an- 
ciently supposed  position  of  the   Taconic  System.     That  system  li:ul  bot-n 
the  subject  of  violent  discussion  for  twenty  years,  and  he  hoped  that  such 
results  would  not  follow  the  proposal  of  the  new  Cods  Omvp, 

He  next  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  species  of  trilobite  (Arvh^ii 
WhifJii'hU)  from  New  Jersey,  obtained  from  a  boulder  which  was  trans- 
ported from  New  York  by  the  glaciers.  It  came  from  the  Marcellns  *;a:e. 
No  other  species  of  this  genus  had  heretofore  been  found  above  the  Scho- 
harie grit. 

Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock  presented  an  argument  to  prove  that  a  lar«rt 
portion  of  the  North  American  Continent  had  been  submerged  beneath 
the  ocean  since  the  Drift  Period.  The  proofs  relied  upon  to  maintain  this 
position  are  the  existence  of  twenty-seven  species  of  maritime  pbiit* 
in  the  interior  along  the  great  lakes.  These  were  specified  by  name  ;in«l 
locality,  extending  up  the  Hudson  Uiver  and  Champluln  valley  and  the 
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lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie  to  Minnesota.  He  argued  that  these  plants 
were  originally  introduced  by  natural  emigration  along  an  ancient  estuary, 
and  that  many  of  them  remain  to  the  present  day  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  conditions  favorable  to  their  preservation.  lie  supposed 
that  the  plants  about  the  salt  springs  in  Northern  New  York  were  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way.  The  pre-glacial  flora  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  intense  cold,  and  while  a  new  creation  might  explain  the 
existence  of  salt  water  plants  about  the  springs,  it  would  not  show  why 
these  marine  plants  could  exist  in  the  far  interior.  There  should  be  a 
special  fitness  of  species  to  conditions,  in  case  the  creation  theory  is  in- 
voked. He  concluded  that  the  continent  must  have  been  submerged  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  lower  than  geologists  had  supposed,  relying  upon 
the  ordinary  arguments,  and  that  the  clays  about  Superior  and  Erie  must 
have  been  of  marine  or  estuary  origin.  It  was  quite  unexpected  that  the 
present  distribution  of  plants  should  throw  so  much  light  upon  geological 
questions,  and  therefore  it  was  urged  that  botanists  should  faithfully  pre- 
serve the  localities  of  all  their  specimens. 

Professor  T.  Stbruy  Hunt  said  the  presence  of  black  iron  sand  upon 
many  sea  beaches  has  long  been  noticed  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Their  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  the  disintegration 
of  which  these  sands  have  been  derived.  The  action  of  the  waves,  by 
virtue  of  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  these  sands,  effects  a  process  of 
concentration,  so  that  considerable  layers  of  nearly  pure  black  sand  are 
often  found  on  shores  exposed  to  wind  and  tide.  These  black  sands  vary 
in  composition  according  to  the  localities,  but  as  found  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  consist  of  magnetic  oxyd  of 
iron,  with  a  large  admixture  of  tltanlferons  iron  ore,  and  more  or  less 
garnet,  the  purest  specimens  holding  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  mag- 
netic grains.  Such  sands  have  long  been  employed  as  sources  of  iron  in 
India,  where  they  are  directly  converted  in  small  furnaces  into  malleable 
iron.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  considerable  quantities  of  these  sands 
found  on  our  Atlantic  coast  attracted  the  attention  of  the  colonists  and 
of  scientific  men  in  England,  and  the  Virginia  sand-iron,  as  it  was  called, 
was  the  subject  of  many  experiments.  The  first  successful  attempts  at 
working  it  were,  however,  made  in  Killlngworth,  Conn.,  where  the  Rev. 
Jabez  Elliot,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  John  Elliot,  the  apostle  of  the 
Indians,  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  abundant  black  sands  of  the 
coast,  and  succeeded  in  treating  them  in  a  forge  fire  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man forge  or  modern  American  bloomary  fire.  It  appears  from  his  ac- 
count laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1761,  that  he  was  then 
making  iron  blooms  of  fifty  pounds  weight  from  this  ore,  and  that  his  son 
had  already  established  a  steel  factory  in  Killlngworth,  when  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  forbade  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  the  colonies. 
The  London  Society  of  Arts  in  1701  awarded  a  medal  to  Mr.  Elliot  for  his 
discovery.  The  working,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  for  a  century  no 
attempts  were  made  in  America  to  use  these  sands.     Some  four  years 
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siDce  the  larn:e  quantities  of  tlicm  in  tlic  lower  St.  Lawrence  attrtctH 
attention,  and  successful  trials  were  made  for  their  reduction  in  the 
bloomary  fires  of  Northern  New  York,  after  which  an  establlthoieot  for 
worklnj;^  them  was  erected  at  Moisie  in  the  Giilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  wberv. 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  workmen  from  I>ake  Champlain,  the  treat- 
ment of  these  iron  sands  has  been  successfully  carried  on.  These  mihI 
ores  are  remarkably  free  from  both  sulphur  and  phosphoruH.  and  hennr 
yield  an  Iron  of  great  purity  and  toughness.  The  working  I>*  effected  id 
forges  like  those  used  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  presents  no  dlfflroltie^. 

Prof.  VV.  C.  Kkkr  remarked  **  On  some  points  in  the  Stratii^raphj  ted 
Surface  Geology  of  North  Carolina."    The  two  long  narrow  belts  (tn>oeb* 
of  coal-bearing  triassic  rocks  in  North  Carolina,  lying,  nearly  parallel.  » 
a  direction  a  little  north  of  cast,  and  separated  by  an  elevated  and  rolling 
tract  of  metamorphic  and  granite  rocks  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  wide, 
are  found  to  constitute  the  fragmentary  fringes  of  an  eroded  anticlinal, 
the  one  dipping  north-west  at  an  angle  of  30®  to  75®,  the  other  sonth-eaftt 
10°  to  35°.    The  material  of  this  formation  was  furnished  mainly  by  an 
ancient  plateau  or  mountain  chain  lying  eastward,  between  the  mesozoic 
and  the  Atlantic,  which  **has  left  no  sign-'  of  its  existence  but  this.    I 
have  found  no  trace  of  glacial  action  In  North  Carolina,  even  io  the  moftt 
elevated  mountain  plateaus,  but  abundance  of  Qiiaternar}'  gravels,  whose 
position  is  such  as  to  negative  the  existence  of  glaciers  In  this  latitude. 
Among  these  deposits  occurs  a  remarkable  peat  bed.  fifteen  feet  thick  ami 
about  one  hundred  yards  long,  recently  exposed  In  a  railroad  cut.     Its 
position  Is  very  peculiar,  at  au  elevation  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
above  tlie  sea,  and  near  the  top  of  a  hill  one  hundred  feet  above  the  val- 
ley of  the  Catawba  River  (which  Is  one  mile  distant),  and  twenty-Uvr 
miles  from  the  Bhie  Hidge.     It  is  covered  and  protected  by  eight  to  Ten 
feet  of  fluvial  gravel  and  sand.     It  is  peculiar  also  in  its  contents.  \h.'\iiz 
made  up  in  considerable  part  of  drift  wood,  and  containing  abundance  of 
pine  and  liemlock  cones  (tliere  being  no  hemlock  forests  nearer  tlian  rK* 
Blue  Kidge)  and  other  seeds,  and  also  of  charcoal,  partially  bunu-'l  i-ijr 
knots  and  charred  logs. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  peat,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  n«arir 
vertical  face  of  the  cut  (some  eighty  feet  deep),  and  i)eing  exposed  ?  •:! 
one  season,  lias  put  forth  an  abundant  swamp  vegetation,  consist ini:  ••? 
carex,  juncus.  and  several  species  of  swamp  grass  and  weetis. 

There  arc  evidences  in  eastern  North  Carolina  of  considerable  oxiiia- 
tions  of  sea  level  during  the  prehuman  period  (probably  synehroin^j^ 
with  the  Champlain  epoch).  The  accumulations  of  stratified  gnivel>  on 
the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  thrr^ 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea  level,  extending  entirely  acro«is  thf 
State,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  j:iH 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  indicate  the  extent  of  this  mov<'nient  in  oik 
direction,  while  the  minimum  of  elevation  is  indicated  i)y  the  excav.itioii 
of  the  channel  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  (e.  g.)  for  more  than  thirv  mile* 
to  a  depth  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  below  the  present  tide  level. 
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Professor  W.  C.Kerr  on  the  "Probable  Origin  of  tlie  Soutli  Carolina 
Phosphates."  The  pliysical  circunistauces  of  the  deposition  of  these 
beds  in  their  present  situation,  have  been  explained  in  a  manner  suffl- 
clently  probable  by  Professor  Pratt  of  Charleston;  but  I  have  seen  no 
suggestion  which  is  at  all  adequate  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  ma- 
terials which  compose  them,  — the  elimination  and  accumulation  of  such 
enormous  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  so  peculiar  a  situation. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  singular  Brachiopod,  Linyula  piiramidata, 
in  the  shoals  along  the  sounds  of  North  and  South  Carolina  furnish  a  so- 
lution of  the  mystery.  This  shelU  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  of  pAo.-?- 
.phate  instead  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Its  liabitat  is  at  the  precise  level  of 
the  Ashley  River  phosphates,  and  the  shell  being  very  fragile  and  left 
within  the  play  of  the  tides  in  the  shifting  sand  of  the  shoals,  rapidly 
loses  its  form  and  furnishes  only  its  solid  material,  to  be  agglomerated  by 
some  concretionary  or  other  chemical  or  chemico-mechanical  force  into 
the  nodular  masses  which  are  so  peculiar  to  this  formation. 

Thk  Microscopical  Subsection  of  the  American  Association  for 
THE  Advancement  ok  Science,  which  was  initiated  at  the  Salem  meeting 
last  year,  was  continued  with  renewed  interest  and  increased  numbers  at 
the  Troy  meeting  this  summer,  and  promises  to  be  a  permanent  and  use- 
ftil  division  of  the  Association.  Under  the  Constitution,  as  amended  this 
year,  this  department  is  r<*movcd  from  Section  B  (Natural  History),  and 
recognized  as  Subsection  C  of  Section  A  (Mi»tliematics  and  Physics). 
This  arrangement,  though  somewhat  confusing,  is  probably  the  most  con- 
venient that  could  have  been  made ;  microscopy  proper,  the  science  of 
the  instrument,  belonging  strictly  to  mathematics  and  physics  —  but  mi- 
croscopy applied,  the  use  of  the  instrument,  being  chielly  a  department 
of  Natural  History.  To  avoid  confusion  at  this  point,  authors  of  Natural 
History  papers  dcsiirned  for  this  department  should  make  a  memorandum 
to  that  etfect  upon  their  MSS.,  as  a  request  to  the  standing  committee  to 
assign  them  to  Section  A  instead  of  Section  B. 

Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  was  elected 
Permanent  Chairman  this  year;  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Sfcrt'tary. 

Although  this  subsection,  having  been  recently  formed,  has  necessarily 
been  much  occupied  with  the  details  of  Its  own  organization,  it  has  al- 
ready done  much  work  and  contributed  some  valuable  papers,  among 
which  were  the  following;,  of  which  abstracts  are  published  elsewhere: 
**  On  a  new  form  of  Binocular  Microscope."  by  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  describing  elaborately  a  newly  contrived  in- 
strnment  in  which  the  light  is  separated  into  two  pencils  by  double  re- 
fraction, and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  working  mlcroscoplst;  and  "on  the  Illumination  of  Binocular  Mi- 
croscopes," by  Dr.  R.  II.  Ward,  of  Troy,  suggesting  convenient  means  of 
regulating  Illumination  in  the  naturalist's  every  day  work  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  urging  that  professional  microscopists  make  their  inflnence 
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o  the  If 
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more  dlatinctl;  fblt  to  regard  to  the  lower  clnsvcn  of  tn«l 

fUruislicd  to  beglDDers,  and  parricnlHrlr  In  rcgnnl  to  |u)pDlAr1tt«| 

Bluoculni'  Microscope. 

la  exhibiting  pliulogriiplis  by  Dr.  MiuUtoi  or  llie  Poilura  aolr. 
dent  Buniard  gave  an  exhaustive  review  o!  tlie  dlscuiiiilun  In  rvgMd 
Btrncture  of  the  scale.  Tliu  tmdltlnnai  "Dote  of  cxclBiDBtlan."  iir 
qDill  mnrkiugs  are  nullke  those  of  any  other  fcnowu  scalo,  and  mai 
urallsts  are  aoxlous,  on  grounds  of  aunlogy,  lo  get  rid  of  ilimt. 
Beck  argued  that  these  marks  reprpseuted  parallel  lines  ou  dHfcranti 
of  the  scale,  cnisstnK  each  other  at  an  ai^ate  angle,  and  oecesaarDjr  Unp*i- 
foot);  focussed ;  some  observers  have  attributed  them  to  comigslloiM  vr 
folded  ridges  of  the  upper  and  lower  meiubrsiius  of  the  sole;  a»l  MM, 
Figott,  with  his  aplanatic  searcher,  aad  others  have  seemed  lo 
(hem  Into  bcod-llkc  rows  of  splu-rulea,  between  two  membranes. 
Q80  of  reflected  light  to  determine  these  points  ia  very  dualrabt 
difficult  with  nuBlcIentlj  high  powers.  Professor  Siiillh.or 
legi!.  proposed  to  roake  the  objective  lu>  own  llliiiuluator. 
replaced  the  mirror  he  placed  behlud  the  leoEes  by  n  plat«  of  ^i 
prism ;  but  all  these  means  give  a  glarc'of  light  by  rellrcitnn  from 
Ihces  of  the  ieiiaea.  The  speaker  liatl  pi 
a  concave  mirror  behtud  Uie  oater  pali 
^-^  ~~~-~^      lernal  Lfeberkuhn  (flg.  100)  which  work* 

P"''^ .„^-'^       Ingly  well  with  medinm  power*,  say  «i 

\^^ ~'~^      or  oue-fonnh  Inchi  hot  there  Is  not 

Its  iD9url1on  Id   high   povrera.      As   compand 

with  Tollea"  prism,  which  In  similarly  ■llnalnl 

^ —       "~~-\^  Cabove  the  Ttont  pair),  It  gives  more  UshU. 

S^____^^  Illuminates  from  any  part  or  all  parts 

circumference  at  will:  on  the  other  Iwi 

/"*^         less  easily  applied,  requiring  th«  fhjnl  la 
^ -s^     ^       be  mininteri  In  glass  Instead  of  brass, 

K  <ii[ip|illi:Hble  to  large  opaque  objeeta.  Thi 
icinied  mipearance  has  not  yet  b.-PD  *aii»bc- 
iirlly  Bcin  by  reflected  llghl;  nfr  1*  II  «Nl 
g|ir>wn  in  the  photogrnpht  where  Ui« 
shaped  dashes  seem  rather  marked  by  crossllnes  or  partial  tniei 
The  B|)Gaker  evideiiily  diniblcd  the  accuracy  of  the  exclomattau 
bat  was  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  beads.  Appearances  1m!»i 
pDshing  8D  objective  fltr  beyond  Its  ordinary  power  were  reMil«*d 
general  dlstmst. 

In  the  dlscusshm  which  fWllnwed  the  reaJIng  of  thl«  paper.  Dr. 
remarked  that  the  production  of  n  bended  appearance,  ob  n  parvljr 
effect,  should  be  considered  no  longer  doubifnl,  hut  rather  ( 
accident  to  persona  aslng  high  powers.     As  an  extreme  Ini 
case  of  a  conrse  aixl  fumlllar  Btrnctore,  he  related  that  wlille 
Ing  upon  an  elnter  of  Murclianlla  pnlfpnorpha,  that  brantinil  iloDbte 
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was  "resolved "  into  three  rows  of  *' beads"  or  **  hemispheres,'*  perfectly 
distinct  and  unmistakable,  which  occupied,  of  course,  the  position  of  the 
middle  and  edges  of  the  spiral.  They  were  illuminatpd  by  parallel  light, 
yery  oblique,  under  a  1-16  objective  of  176°  worked  at  a  power  of  3,000 
diameters. 

Mr.  E.  Bicknell,  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  exhibited  some  diatoms  recently  thrown  up  by  the  sea  at  Marble- 
head,  Mass.  The  deposit  first  found  belonged  to  brackish  water,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  nature  of  the  diatoms  and  the  presence  of  fruit  of  the 
Characece,  The  second  deposit  occurred  about  a  mile  from  the  first,  and 
was  purely  of  fresh-water  origin;  consisting  of  peat  with  fresh- water 
diatoms,  —  Pinnularia,  Stauroneis,  Navicula  rhomhoideSy  N,  serians^  etc. 
These  deposits  were  thrown  up  by  a  severe  storm  on  the  31st  of  March 
last,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  first  fresh-water  or  brackish  deposits 
known  to  exist  under  the  present  ocean.  They  seem  to  be  conclusive 
proof  of  the  recent  encroachments  of  the  ocean  upon  the  shore-line  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  Test  Plate  of  Nobcrt,  who  has  now  "  gone  to  the  war,"  and  Dr. 
Woodward's  photographs  of  the  same,  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ward, 
chiefly  In  the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  audience  who  were  not  profes- 
sional mlcroscoplsts,  and  might  be  unfamiliar  with  these  wonderful  works 
of  human  art.  Until  a  year  or  two  ago  the  finest  lines  had  never  been 
seen,  even  by  the  maker  of  them ;  now  they  have  been  seen  by  many  per- 
sons, and  have  been  photographed.  He  was  now  satisfied,  for  the  first 
time,  after  hearing  Mr.  BlcknelPs  description,  that  the  Boston  mlcroscop- 
lsts had  seen  the  genuine  lines  with  powers  of  only  five  or  six  hundred 
diameters.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  photography  as  a  test  of  structure 
under  high  powers  and  difilcult  circumstances,  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  broad  bands  of  light  and  shade  In  the  photograph  of  the  coarser 
lines,  which  manifestly  have  no  resemblance  to  the  appearance  of 
scratches  on  glass  as  seen  nnder  suitable  powers. 

Dr.  Ward  had  also  been  Investigating  the  effect  of  seeing  two  planes  of 
the  object  at  the  same  time  with  the  Wenham's  Binocular.  The  eye-pieces 
being  practically  not  equidistant  from  the  objective,  the  corresponding 
conjugate  foci  below  do  not  coincide.  Some  mlcroscoplsts  have  attri- 
buted much  of  the  stereoscopic  effect  to  this  fact,  which,  liowever,  does 
not  seem  to  contribute  perceptibly  (except  in  the  lowest  powers,  where 
the  angular  stereoscopic  effect  Is  necessarily  very  small,  and  where  this 
difference  of  planes  Is  most  considerable),  either  to  the  stereoscopic  ef- 
fect, or  to  the  Increased  distinctness  of  definition  above  and  below  the 
plane  of  most  perfect  vision. 

An  abundance  of  Instruments  were  furnished  by  members  to  Illustrate 
their  discussions,  or  for  the  general  work  of  the  subsection.  The  first 
class  stands  were  mostly  of  the  make  of  Powell  and  Leland,  and  Beck,  and 
Crouch,  of  London,  of  NachSt  of  Paris,  and  of  Zentmeyer  In  this  coun- 
try.   The  "Jackson"  model  of  stand,  with  a  curved  arm,  seems  to  be 
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growing  In  favor  here;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  makeni  who  hive 
heretofore  made  only  one  style  of  stand  will  soon  offer  both ;  so  thtt  hoy- 
ers  can  choose  their  style  of  stand  irrespective  of  their  choice  of  maker*. 
In  objectives  and  accessories  Tolles,  Wales,  Zentineyer,  Grunow,  Spencer, 
Miller,  and  some  other  American  makers  were  represented;  ilso  Rosii. 
Beck,  Powell  and  Leland,  Cronch,  Collins,  Murray  and  Heath,  Swift  tod 
Browning,  of  London ;   Nach5t  and  Hartimck,  of  Purls ;   and  Gondlach 
of  Berlin.     Very  low  power  objectives,  3  and  4-inch,  were  deservedly 
popular.     The  use  of  immersion  objectives  for  all  high  powers  s«f  med 
to  be  assumed  by  all  members  as  a  settled  question.     Few  membt'n*,  on 
the  other  hand,  fall  into  the  present  fashion  of  high  power  objertlTe««,— 
preferring  to  use  lenses  of  1-15  or  1-16,  and  downward,  and  gain  gn^ter 
amplitlcatlou  by  other  means  than  by  reducing  the  nominal  focus  of  the 
objective. 

Dr.  Josiah  Curtis  exhibited  a  micro-telescope,  or  microscope  and  tfl^ 
scope  combined,  made  to  his  order  by  Tolles.  It  is  an  ordinary  Cutt^rri 
clinical  microscope,  lltted  with  an  extra  tube  carrying  an  object  glaj*!*  of 
one  inch  linear  aperture  and  six  inch  focus,  to  which  objective  the  com- 
pound microscope  acts  as  an  erecting  eye-piece.  Furnished  with  a  proper 
support  this  makes  an  admirable  pocket  telescope,  defining  well  at  pow- 
ers of  forty  or  fifty  diameters. 

Mr.  Tolles  had  mounted  a  2  1-2-inch  lens  with  the  societj'  screw  on  each 
side  of  the  shoulder,  so  that  it  can  either  be  screwed  on  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion, or  passed  up  into  the  body  of  the  instrument  and" fastened  there, 
giving,  by  approaching  the  eye-piece,  about  the  power  of  a  4-inch  lens  at 
the  usual  distance.  Microscopists  have  been  accustomed  to  g.-iin  a  lower 
power  than  could  be  focussed  by  their  rack,  by  screwing  a  low  object  ire 
into  the  drawtube  and  focussing  upon  the  object  through  the  empty  no*.^ 
piece.  The  new  plan  of  a  reversible  mounting  is  niore  convenient,  ami  is 
applicable  to  instruments  that  have  no  draw-tube;  unfortunately  it  can- 
not be  used  with  the  ordinary  Binoculars.  The  lens,  though  of  second 
class,  was  verv  £i:ood. 

Mr.  Tolles  has  also  arranged  a  4-lnch  objective  in  which  a  short  w«>rk- 
ing  focus  is  obtained  by  a  reducing  lens  in  the  rear.  This  n-ducinir  len«. 
for  convenience,  is  mounted  in  a  sliding  tube,  and  gives  when  pU'^hed  io 
a  fair  3-inch  power.     As  a  4-inch  the  combination  is  extremely  good. 

Mr.  Bicknell  applies  this  expedient  to  ordinary  objectives;  plarini:  In 
the  draw-tube,  instead  of  the  concave  amplifier  sometimes  used,  an  ach- 
romatic convex  lens  as  a  reducer,  with  which  an  extremely  low  powtr 
can  be  obtained  with  good  definition,  fiat  field,  and  working  focus  not  in- 
convenientl}'  long.  A  4  1-2  or  5-inch  lens  (solar  focus)  may  be  used.  A 
low  objective  of  two  combinations  may  be  divided,  using  one  part  as  to 
objective,  and  placing  the  other  in  the  draw-tube. 

Dr.  Ward  had  contrived  a  ''clinical"  compressor  for  use  with  the  mi- 
croscope of  the  same  name.  The  clinical  microscope  is  very  convenient 
for  examining  mounted  specimens,  which  is  exactly  what  it  is  not  wanted 
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fbr — except  by  teachers.  He  had  used  it  for  years  in  teaching,  but  not 
much  as  a  **  clinical."  A  glass  slide  to  hold  the  object,  with  a  thin  cover 
held  on  by  capillary  attraction,  is  well  for  once,  but  does  not  satisfy  a 
busy  man.  It  applies  to  too  limited  a  range  of  objects ;  and  the  cover  is 
inconvenient  to  cany,  awkward  to  handle,  and  easy  to  break.  He  had 
used  Wenhara's  compressor  until  lately,  but  that  is  inconvenient  under 
the  springs  of  the  "clinical"  stage.  The  new  compressor,  figured  below, 
is  simple  (and  therefore  inexpensive)  and  can  be  used  with  great  facility 
both  for  clinical  and  class  use,  and  for  much  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
microscopist.  It  is  reversible,  except  upon  a  large  stage,  in  which  case 
it  would  require  a  few  pins  to  serve  as  legs.  The  want  of  parallelism  is 
less  than  U\  most  compressors,  and  is  not  inconvenient  in  clinical  use. 
The  two  brass  plates  separate  entirely  for  arranging  the  object  or  clean- 
ing ihe  glass.  The  upper  plate  fits  into  a  notch  filed  in  a  ledge  at  the  left 
of  the  lower,  the  centering  of  the  two  plates  being  secured  by  a  pin 
through  the  lower  and  a  notch  in  the  upper.  The  screw  which  attaches 
them  at  the  right  is  permanently  fastened  in  the  upper  plate  by  a  groove 
and  a  pin.  It  has  a  coarse  thread,  which  may  be  cut  double  to  screw  out 
more  rapidly,  or  the  thread  may  be  reversed  near  the  centre  so  that  it  will 
at  the  same  time  raise  the  upper  and  depress  the  lower  plate.  Should  a 
steadier  motion  be  required,  a  spring  may  be  riveted  upon  one  plate  to 
press  against  the  other.    The  apparatus  Is  adjusted  for  a  glass  of  1-20 
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Ward's  CUulcal  Compressor. 

inch  below  the  object  and  1-125  above,  cemented  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  brass  plates.  This  is  strong  enough  to  carry  in  the  pocket  safely ;  it 
can  also  be  used  with  the  parabolic  illuminator,  or  with  any  objective  or 
achromatic  condenser  except  those  of  larue  angular  aperture.  Should 
thin  glass  be  required  for  any  purpose,  a  glass  or  tin  cell  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  make  up  the  difl'erence  should  be  cemented  on  one  of  the 
plates,  or  both  if  necessary,  and  the  thin  glass  fastened  upon  the  rim  thus 
formed.  Should  no  cell  of  suitable  thickness  be  at  hand,  select  a  glass 
cover  of  the  required  thickness,  fasten  it  with  marine  glue  on  one  of  the 
plates,  punch  out  with  a  file  the  part  corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the 
plate,  and  then  fasten  the  thin  glass  with  Canada  balsam  upon  this  extem- 
porized rim. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  exhibited  a  microscope  by  Gundlach 
of  Berlin.  This  was  a  small  and  cheap  Instrument,  according  to  the 
English  and  American  standard,  but  really  admirable  for  its  neatness  of 
design  and  finish,  and  its  general  excellence  of  performance. 

Beck's  "popular"  microscopes,  binocular,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
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Hanaman  and  others.    They  have  already  vindicated  their  name  in  th\t 
country  as  well  as  at  home. 

Mr.  Charles  Stodder,  of  the  Boston  Optical  Works,  exhibited  Caitffi 
clinical  microscopes,  and  Tolles*  students'  microscopes,  of  various  dei^rvtt 
of  completeness  and  cost.    These  instruments  are  already  too  well  knowB 
in  this  country  to  require  comment.    That  they  are  thoroughly  good  of 
their  kind  is  what  is  claimed  for  them,  and  is  the  least  that  can  he  5aid  of 
them.    In  buying  a  students*  microscope,  however,  the  beginner  t^tioQid 
always  be  advised,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  to  have  it  Airnlyhcd  witli  % 
first  class  1-inch  objective  or  something  very  near  it.     So  much  of  hij> 
early  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  done  with  this  power,  and  his  succes!^  u 
well  as  pleasure  depends  so  much  upon  its  light  and  definition,  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  lost  point  economized  upon.    The  sliding  stage  upon  i^mt 
of  these  instruments  would  seem  to  be  easily  convertible,  for  those  who 
wish  it,  into  a  White's  lever  stage. 

Mr.  F.  Miller,  of  New  York,  exhibited  a  good  students*  microscope  of 
very  low  cost.  It  is  chiefiy  notable  for  Its  large  body,  which  admits  t 
large  eye-piece  and  gives  a  good  field.  Mr.  Miller  also  exhibited  excellent 
illuminating  prisms  and  various  accessories  and  objects,  including  Mdl- 
ler's  beautiful  type  plates. 

Crouch's  educational  microscope  had  a  larger  body  than  even  MiIleT'9. 
admitting  the  use  of  the  same  eye-pieces  as  the  first  class  stands.  Tbe 
advantage  of  this  is  enormous  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  eye-piece. 

Blankley's  neat  and  convenient  tank  microscope,  made  by  Swift  of 
London,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ward.  Also  Murray  and  Heath's  '* sea- 
side." 

Of  the  general  business  of  the  subsection  the  most  Important  was  the 
appoiutnuMit  of  a  comniittoe  to  report  In  relation  to  uniform  standrird-*  ia 
the  power  of  objectives,  eye-pieces,  etc.  rresldent  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  of 
New  Yofk,  Mr.  E.  Bicknell  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  R.  II.  Wani  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Professor  C.  E.  Pickering  of  Boston,  Professor  O.  N.  Rood 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis  of  Boston,  constitute  this  committee. 
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J.  J.  n.  G.  — The  Hummnip  Bird  you  describe  is  the  male  of  tbe  common  RcIt- 
tbroated  Ilimuning  Bird  (Trochilus  rubric  L.)-  The  lenvale  and  tbe  youni;  are  viltb»t.t 
the  brilliant  scarlet  color  on  the  throat  seen  in  the  males.  After  nudhurum^r  the 
Rcarlet  throatetl  individuals  are  far  less  numerous  thon  the  others.  There  i«  bat  out 
species  of  Hiunming  Bird  in  the  Northern  States.  —  .J.  A.  A 

J.  M.  J.,  Halifax.  —  We  will  endeavor  to  name  the  collection  of  marine  invertebntc* 
lor  you. 

S.*  A.  W.,  Burks  ("o..  Pa.  —  Your  fern  is  Otmumln  regolis.  —  .T.  L.  R. 

8.  L.,  FreehoM.  N.  J,  — The  caterpiller  is  that  of  IHeritt  raprr  Shrank,  which  wi»  i»* 
troduced  from  England  to  Quebec  in  ISVi  or  18.57.  and  Is  t^t:ited  to  de-trov  anniutilr 
f2t0,0fl0  worth  of  cabbape.**  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  It  thence  spread  itiU* 
New  England,  and  is  now  comnu)n  about  New  York  and  Philadelithia.  It  tet*i*  o»o- 
ccaled  on  the  heart  of  the  cabbage,  while  the  two  other  species  of  Pieris,  P.  Pritadin 
and  /*.  olerarea,  feed  on  the  outer  leaves. 

The  other  specimens  were  the  i)upa?  of  a  species  of  Syrphus^y,  which  feed*  o«  cbc 
plant  lice,  so  abundant  on  the  cabbage  in  the  autumn.  The  Syrphns  At  is  of  coartt 
very  beneficial. 
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BT  J.   A.  ALLEN. 

t 

Probably  the  vegetation  of  no  two  adjoining  regions, 
both  of  which  are  situated  between  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude  and  at  nearly  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  presents 
greater  differences  than  exist  between  the  vegetation  of  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  forest  re- 
gion that  extends  from  their  eastern  border  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  To  one  who  has  always  lived  amid  the  diversified 
scenery  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States,  where  distant 
mountains  almost  everywhere  bound  the  view,  and  forest- 
crowned  hills  and  cultivated  valleys  so  agreeably  alternate  as 
to  dispel  the  possibility  of  monotony,  a  fii*st  view  of  the 
primitive  prairies,  — 

"  The  unshorn  flelds,  boundless  and  beautiAil," 

as  Bryant  has  so  felicitously  described  them,  which 

**  stretch 
In  airy  undulations  fbr  away 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed 
And  motionless  foreTer,'*— 

is  extremely  novel  and  full  of  interest.  'But  the  prairies, 
"unshorn"  of  their  primitive  wildness  will  soon  be  things  of 
the  past,  so  great  are  the  attractions  they  hold  forth  to  the 
emigrant,  and  so  rapid  the  transformation  that  follows  their 
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settleDieiit.     AlrenOy  there   are  few   locnlities  east  of  I 
Missouri  wbore  their  priniitl  sioiplicity  imd  bcnuty  lura 
ali-eady  been  more  or  less  modified. 

Great  cb^iigos  in  the  vegetation  nf  a  new  country  n 
sarily  result  from  its  settlement  liy  an  iigriciiltumi  | 
hut  the  rapidity  mid  ultimate  eomploteiiess  of  tlie  Iransf 
ation  greatly  depend  upon  the  rchitive  susceptibility  o 
comitry  to  cultivation.  Since  vast  arena  of  tbo  | 
ofier  uo  obstructions  to  tbo  revolutionizing  plow,  tbo  i 
isbing  nijiidity  of  the  chnnge  in  tlie  flora  that  follo^ 
march  win  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  who  haw 
witnessed  its  actual  progress.  No  sooner  is  tbo  eod  iuvil 
than  scores  of  species  of  the  original  and  mu>>t  diaractfl 
plants  almost  wholly  disappear^  in  a  few  year«  the  luxi 
wild  grasses,  overtopped  with  showy  tlowei-s,  varyii^ 
hue  of  the  landscape  with  the  advancing  sea&uu,  bavi 
conie  supplanted  by  the  cultivated  grasses  and  the  c 
and  that  constant  scourge  of  the  agriculturist,  the  ever  ti 
sive  weeds.  The  timber  uo  longer  remains  coufitM 
narrow  belts  skirting  the  streams,  for  besides  Iho  ncW 
orchards,  rapidly  growing  kinds  of  trees,  planted  to  t 
shelter  from  the  fierceness  of  ihc  summer's  sun  tiud  tb< 
of  the  bleak  winter  winds,  everywhere  diversify  the  1 
scupc,  while  comfortable  log  cabins,  or  neatly  pnintcdtl 
tnodious  bouses  give  an  air  of  civilization  to  di»trictl 
at  no  distant  period  were  the  undisturbed  borne  of  L 
falo  and  the  elk. 

Far  more  slow  has  been  the  change  at  the 
where  the  forests  have  slowly  yielded  to  the  axB  i 
woodman,  and  where  much  of  tlie  land  is  too 
cnltiTatioD.  Here  the  forests,  though  in  the  longr<^ 
tied  districts  perhaps  once  or  twice  removed,  still  con 
incunsidernble  part  of  the  country,  and  consist,  for  tbw 
part,  of  the  indigenous  trees  in  nearly  Ihcir  origitui)  [ 
tions,  while  the  lesser  shrubs  and  the  herbaceous  pktiti 
primitively  sheltered  arc  still  persistent,  and  to  agrefltfl 
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gi'cc  occupy  the  neglected  pastures,  the  roadsides  and  the 
waste  nooks  of  the  faims.  In  short  the  transformations  of 
the  flora  of  the  pi*airies  are  often  far  more  complete  after  a 
period  of  settlement  covering  but  two  decades,  than  are  to  be 
seen  in  those  portions  of  New  England  which  have  been 
occupied  by  Europeans  for  as  many  centuries. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  sketch  briefly  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  flora  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi prairies,*  which  not  improperly,  either  in  respect  to 
their  fertility  under  cultivation,  or  the  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of  their  native  vegetation,  have  been  styled  the  ** Garden 
of  the  West."  The  wild  plants  of  the  prairies  present  at 
every  season  features  peculiarly  attractive.  In  spring  ane- 
mones and  violets,  as  elsewhere,  are  among  the  early  flowers, 
the  latter  of  which  are  particularly  numerous  and  character- 
istic, peering  brightly  out  among  the  young  fresh  blades  of 
grass.  To  these  soon  succeed  several  species  of  beautiful 
phloxes,  the  painted  cup,  and  the  prairie  rose.  Later  still 
appear  the  purple  and  the  white  turban  flowers  {Petaloste- 
mon  violaceus  Michx.,  and  P.  candidits  Michx.),  the  ceano- 
thus,  the  hoary-leaved,  purple-flowered  lead  plant  (Amorpha 
canescens  ^utt.) y  the  purple  cone  flower  (^Echinacea  angua- 
tifolia  DC),  aud,  from  its  abundance  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  all,  the  beautiful  Coreopsis  pahnata^  which  here 
and  there  gives  its  own  bright  color  to  large  patches  of  the 
undulating  landscape.  Blazing  stars  of  several  species 
(^Liatris  squarrosa  Willd.,  L. pycnostachya  Michx.,  L,  sea- 
riosa  Willd.),  with  their  long  nodding  spikes  of  rose-purple 
flowers  soon  follow,  ranking  among  the  most  showy  of  the 
many  showy  plants.  To  these  are  soon  added  sunflowers  of 
various  species,  most  common  of  which  are  the  Helianthus 
rigidus  Desf.,  the  H.  giganteus  Linn.,  the  H.  grosse-serratus 
Mart.,  the  Actinomei'is  helianthoides  Nutt.,  and  the  Lepachys 
pinnata  T.  &  G. ;  the  tall  compass  plant  (Silphium  lacinu. 

*  The  region  more  especially  under  consideration  Is  Northern  Illinois,  and  Central 
and  Wettem  Iowa. 
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alum  Linn.)  ;  tbe  Indian  plmituin  {Cacalia  luhfi-oea  Nnl 
Ihe  Ull  verbena  (  F.  hailata  Linn.),  nnd  the  ynccn-liii 
rattlesnake  master  {Eryngiiim  t/ucceefi/lium  Ikficbic.)!.! 
generally  rcnmi-kiiMe  either  fur  their  large  sbnwy  duwcn 
the  pecuiifir  drnmcter  of  their  folinge  or  hnhita.  Fiiwlljr; 
season  closes  wilh  the  liitei'  sunflowers  and  coreofwCs,  i 
cif  which  are  of  gigiuitic  size,  towering  far  al)ove  one's  1 
the  pnrple-Howered  gniiriiis  and  the  goldea  epiloluin 
From  tlie  fir^-t  springing  up  of  the  early  flowers  till  the  I 
of  autnmn  end  the  floral  season,  the  prHirics  aro  arrayej 
bright  and  showy  hues  by  a  succession  of  sjiecieB  of  |. 
and  taller  growth,  each  later  set  not  only  overtojiping  t 
prcdecessoiti,  bnt  the  rapidly  growing  pralrio  grasses, 
varied  too  are  the  prevailing  colors.  Here  blue  pren 
there  white  or  purple,  nnd  iigain  large  tracks  nre  goldof 
everywhere  a  few  prevailing  forms  give  chamcter  to  tbn  « 
utatiou.  Generally  they  nrc  coarse,  lai^e  plants,  onetil 
inous,  wilh  thick,  harsh  leaves  nnd  large  flowers,  atid  t 
all  are  species  never  or  nu-ely  met  with  in  the  Alii 
States,  and  never  as  characteristic  species  of  the  eadtern  ( 
The  CompoaitcB  and  the  Ler/uminoKtx  are  preeminently  l 
prevailing  families,  fur  more  so  indeed  than  at  the  eubtward. 
Muny  of  the  sj)ecies  arc  in  various  ways  reninrkable,  Ittit 
none  more  so  perhaps  than  the  plant  popnhirly  known  as  tli« 
oom|>aB3  plnnt  {SilplUum  laciniatum),  wliosu  large,  thick, 
rigid,  upright  root-leaves,  one  to  two  and  a  half  fi-et  \uj^ 
are  reputed  to  uniformly  present  their  edges  north  luid  » 
whence  its  name.  Though  they  do  not  thus  invtiriaN 
range  themselves,  they  generally  stand  in  thU  ilJre 
so  uniformly  in  fact  that  they  well  ecrve  as  n  codtci 
gnidc  to  the  traveller  in  determining  the  points  of  the  A 
pass.*     Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  oalled  tbel 

'Since  tbe  nboie  w«8  wrllUii  an  Inlvreeilng  f»\ii!i  on  Ihu  UmdPMi  rUnl  w 
by  Dr.  Thomni  Bill  U  the  Troy  mecling  at  Ilic  AmaHcnn  AtMiBliittan  d>r  ■!>•  Ai 
ncDl  of  Svlsnco,  nn  iibttricl  or  whkli  lins  )ii9t  nppMrfd  In  thr  XlTUKAUIT  <V<A 
ISA,  Cotober,  1870).    Dr.  Hniroftin  tliie  |>olmit;  M  the  iDDllsbt.  Um  '     " 

lc«/  being  cqDBllr  aenslUTe.  uid  atrugs'lDK  f"  «giiBl  sitarea. 
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plant  (S.  per/oUatum)y  from  the  large  opposite  leaves  of  the 
stem  being  connate  at  their  bases,  forming  a  considerable 
cup-like  cavity,  capable  of  containing  water,  is  common  in 
the  moist  ravines.  Other  remarkable  forms  are  the  Indian 
plantain  (Cacalia  tuberosa),  conspicuous  for  its  thick, 
smooth,  plantain-like  leaves,  deep-green .  on  both  sides  and 
strongly  ribbed;  and  the  yucca-leaved  rattlesnake  master, 
or  button  snakeroot  {Eryngium  yuccoqfoUum),  with  its  linear 
grass-like,  bristly  fringed  leaves,  and  its  bracted  flowers, 
closely  sessile  in  dense  heads, — an  umbelliferous  plant,  but 
wholly  unlike  the  generality  of  the  species  of  the  Umbellif' 
ercB^  both  in  its  foliage  and  in  the  form  of  its  inflorescence. 
The  prairie  clovers,  or  turban  flowers  (Pentalostemon) ,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  leguminose  species,  and 
among  the  most  characteristic.  Their  oblong  or  cylindrical 
heads  of  white  or  purple  flowers  are  evidently  suggestive  of 
the  latter  name.  Each  head  continues  in  flower  for  many 
days.  At  first  the  flowers  form  a  band  at  the  base  of  the 
head,  wbich,  gradually  moving  upward,  later  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  finally  its  summit,  recalling  the 
Oriental  head-dress,  in  allusion  to  which  these  plants  have 
received  one  of  their  common  names. 

The  habits  of  some  of  the  sunflowers,  but  especially  those 
of  the  Helianihus  rigidus,  present  one  feature  of  interest. 
The  H.  rigidus  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  species 
and  one  of  the  most  abundant  ones,  it  l)eing  in  some  locali- 
ties one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic  plants. 
By  the  middle  of  August  it  has  attained  nearly  its  full 
height,  which  commonly  ranges  from  two  and  a  half  to  four 
feet ;  the  terminal  heads  of  the  earlier  specimens  have  already 
begun  to  unfold  their  yellow  rays,  and  those  of  the  rest  are 
nodding  on  their  flexible  stalks.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that 
the  sunflower  always  turns  its  flowers  towards  the  sun,  but 
in  reality  so  numerous  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  our 
garden  sunflowers  and  in  our  common  wild  species  of  the 
East,  that  few  observing  people  regard  it  doubtless  as  other- 
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wise  thnn  an  idle  wliim.     With  many  of  llie  prairie  uinAaw* 
ers,  however,  the  fncts  are  diflereiit;  espcciitlly  is  Uii>  a 
the  ciiee  of  U.  r'tf/idun.    Moruing  after  uiuruing,  a»  flnnrci 
time,  the  beads  of  this  8^>eoie8  m:iy  be  et:eii  heading  gerf 
towai-ds  the  ea&t ;  tliey  lire  ei-ect  at  uid-dny,  and  al  evta 
grucL'fiill^'  droop  tuwarils  the  west.    Tliis  cntitiiiiii**  lUy  a 
day  for  weeks,  with  surpiitiiiig  regiilHvity  and  uiiirnn 
Later,  however,  the  stems  grow  rigid  uad  reiuaiu  uearly  m 
ticiil.     Ill  this  c!t!«e  at  least  the  pupulur  nultuii  rvfvn 
shove  seems  well  founded. 

Aside  from  the  opcu  prairie  species  already  meutiuiu 
which  embrace  the  greater  part  of  llie  most  t-ou^pietiou*  a 
— numerous  others  of  almost  equal  interest  are  fouud  J 
ing  ill  the  low  grounds,  and  in  the  open  forest  bclt«  ll 
Bkiit  the  streams.  Prominent  among  these  are  ' 
and  Biinflowera  of  several  i^pecies,  e6])Cfially  the  (J-  a 
and  G.  Iripieris,  Ilelinnlhus  »lrumo»ti9,  H.  tlecapelalus  i 
S.  titichdiifoliua ;  the  ground  nut  {Apio«  tuAerwa  Mce 
with  its  fragraut,  dark  purple  flowers ;  the  western  Irun  i 
(  Vemonia  fasciculata  Miehx.).  the  great  St.  Joba** 
{Hypericum  pyramidal  urn  Ait.) ,  the  hroad-leaved  polygoi 
(/•.  PenayJvunicum  Linn.),  and,  iu  more  opeu  aud  « 
places,  the  I'ag-weeds  (Avdtrmia) .  the  wormwootls  {A 
misia),  the  tick-trefoils  (Uestnodium) ,  the  bueh  cloi 
{Lenpedeza) ,  and  the  psomlcas.  Many  species  of  saeb  4 
em  plants  as  love  rich  molHt  woods,  are  also  fuuud  hcrc.l 

One  of  the  strangest  features,  perhaps,  in  the  Bon.  oTa 
prairies,  and  that  which  of  course  eoiistittitos  them  pn 
is  the  entire  absence  of  arboreal  or  even  sullriitit't 
the  limlK-r  of  this  region/as  is  well  known,  fomiiiig  < 
park-like  lielts  along  the  streams,  which  with  great  pi-opi 
have  received  the  name  of  "groves."  Here  the  specie 
might  be  exijected,  more  strongly  recall  the  flora  of  th«!  I 
the  resemblance  extending  not  only  to  the  trues  and  ffbi 
but  to  the  herI»iceous  species  that  flourish  beneath  I 
shelter.    But  the  predominiint  siK-ciea  cim  hai-dly  be  r 
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as  properly  eastern  forms,  while  the  entire  absence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  some  large  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  are 
common  at  the  East  makes  the  diflerence  greater  than  at  first 
seems.  One  may  traverse  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  the 
prairie  districts  without  meeting  a  single  birch,  alder,  a 
chestnut,  beech,  or  aspen  {Populus  treniuloides  Michx.),  nor 
any  species  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  or  other  coniferous  tree, 
all  of  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Atlantic 
States  as  to  constitute  the  prevailing  species.  Two  species 
of  Cottonwood  (^Populus  monilifera  Ait.,  and  P.  angulata 
Ait.),  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  confounded  as  one  by  the 
casual  observer,  but  neither  of  them  exclusively  western,  are 
probably  the  most  characteristic  trees,  as  they  are  certainly 
the  most  abundant  and  important.  The  sugar  maple,  the 
linden,  elms,  bitter-nut  and  other  hickories  (chiefly  the 
former),  butternuts,  black  walnuts,  burr,  white,  black  and 
other  oaks,  several  species  of  ashes,  the  beautiful  ash-leaved 
maple  {Negundo  aceroides  Moench.)  and  the  locust  {Robinia 
Pseudacacia  Linn.),  are  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
important  kinds  of  timber,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
more  or  less  common  trees.  Among  the  shrubs  are  several 
species  of  sumach  {Rhus)  and  the  hazel  bush  {Corylus 
Americana  Walt.),  which  here,  as  at  the  East,  principally 
compose  the  thickets,  whilst  the  Ceanothus^  or  Jersey  tea,  is 
a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  prairies.  One  searches  in  vain, 
however,  for  any  whortle-berry  bushes  ( Vaccinium) ,  of 
which  so  many  species  abound  at  the  East,  or  for  any  repre- 
sentatives of  the  large  family  Ericaceae^  than  which  no  fam- 
ily is  more  characteristic  of  the  woodlands  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Viburnums  are^  common,  and  the  elder  (Sambucus 
Oanadensis  Linn.),  the  honeysuckle  (Lonicera),  the  snow- 
berry  (St/mpkoricai'pus)  J  and  other  caprifoliaceous  shrubs 
are  more  or  less  frequent.  The  wild  apple,  the  Washington 
thorn  {Crataegus  cordata  Ait.),  and  the  wild  plum  are  com- 
mon among  the  rosaceous  shrubs,  but  blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  rare.     The    wild   plum  grows  in  the  river 
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bottoms  in  unsurpassed  perfectttm.  Though  tbey  are  atl,  w 
uenily  all,  of  the  same  spcciea  (Prunua  Americatta  Manh), 
the  varieties  in  respe<:t  tu  the  form,  size,  color  nod  ijiMlity 
of  the  fi-uit  are  almost  cndleas,  the  plums  varyin;;  in  fons 
from  spherical  to  egg-shaped,  and  from  iii-arly  whito  thnxi^ 
every  intermediate  stnge  of  color  to  yellow  stiid  even  dark 
red,  and  in  flavor  from  bitter,  uoeatable  kiuda  to  tboso  at 
delicious  as  the  highly  cultivated  varieties  of  the  garden. 

From  the  abundance  of  woody  cHmlwrs  the  lV>rt>8t«  of  tba 
river  bottoms  sometimes  present  un  almost  tropical  aapect. 
The  Virginia  creeper  {Ampelopaia  quinqftefolia  Michx.),  and 
tJie  winter  grape  (  VitU  cordtfolia  Mitrhx.),  clim'>  to  the  topi 
of  the  highest  trees,  with  a  diameter  of  the  stem  vxcvetltug 
any  epecimens  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  Othur  climber*  an 
frequent,  tncluding  the  singular  wild  cucumlwr,  or  baliani 
apple  I^Eckinocystis  lohata  T.  &  G.),  which  asauiiies  anal- 
most  tropical  luxuriance,  here  and  there  abunduuUy  rnvvl- 
opiug  the  trees. 

The  restriction  of  the  forests  to  the  river  l>ottom»  and 
their  banks  has  previously  been  alluded  to  as  a  r<;markat>le 
feature,  of  which  various  expluuHttonB  have  been  offcrvd. 
The  fact  of  the  rapid  cncro»chraLnt  of  the  forests  upon  the 
prairies  wherever  they  have  been  j)rotccted  fnmi  expo&uM 
to  the  annual  firea  that  formerly  swept  over  the  country,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  timber  whenever  it  iM^contea  estab- 
lished, indicate  clearly  that  not  only  have  the  fires  bad  miuth 
to  do  wltb  their  restriction,  but  that  tliere  is  nothing  cilhfr 
in  the  climate  or  the  soil  unfavorahie  to  their  rapid  spread. 
The  damper  northern  slopes  of  the  streams  being  also  geo- 
erally  better  wooded  than  the  necessarily  drier  southern 
slopes,  also  points  to  the  fires  as  the  great  agency  Ihnt  ba* 
openited  through  long  ages  to  check  their  in<Tcyi««,  and  thai 
their  circumscriptiou  has  Inid  lillle  to  do  with  the  peculiar 
origin  of  the  prairies  and  of  their  present  flora,  aa  atiiH 
have  formerly  supposed. 

As  has  been  already  iucidcntnlly  remarked,  the  vegetslioa 
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of  the  open  prairies,  as  compared  with  the  herbaceous  vege- 
tation of  regions  to  the  eastward  similarly  situated  geograph- 
ically, is  mostly  made  up  of  coarse,  large  species,  and  of 
forms  peculiar  to  the  prairies.  It  consists,  moreover,  prin- 
cipally of  a  comparatively  few  predominant  forms, — features 
strongly  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  neighboring  regions. 
The  grasses,  like  the  exogenous  species,  are  also  few  iu  spe- 
cies, but  coarse  and  luxuriant,  as  they  ai'e  the  product  of  a 
soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  Yet  the  flora  as  a  whole  is  one 
singularly  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  civilization.  Even 
the  grazing  of  cattle  for  a  few  years  is  sufficient  to  materially 
alter  its  character.  The  grasses,  accordiug  to  the  testimony 
of  early  settlers,  soon  dwindle  in  size  and  luxuriance,  while 
the  relative  abundance  of  the  other  plants  becomes  materially 
altered.  As  already  remarked,  the  breaking  and  turning  of 
the  soil  at  once  exterminates  a  large  number  of  the  previ- 
ously dominant  species,  and  instead  of  lingering  as  trouble- 
some weeds,  the  more  hardy  exotics,  that  through  man's 
influence  assume  an  almost  cosmopolitan  habitat,  usurp  their 
places,  the  cereals,  the  cultivated  grasses  and  the  noxious 
weeds  of  the  old  world  thoroughly  crowding  out  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil.  With  all  the  beauty  and  the  novelty 
of  the  primal  flora  of  the  prairies,  the  traveller,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  constant  wandering  amid  their  wilds,  is  apt  soon 
to  experience  a  monotony  thnt  becomes  wearsome,  the  full 
degree  of  which  he  scarcely  realizes  till  the  soft  green  sward 
and  the  varied  vegetation  of  cultivated  districts  again  meet 
his  eye. 
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Florida  is  the  diversity  in  the  chamcter  of  the.  lillornl  ■twi]<, 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  peiiinisuhi.  The  iiuturulitrt  iKtMJii;; 
from  St.  AugiiKtiiie  to  Ccditr  Keys  finds  upon  the  wcsti-n 
beach  a  group  of  sbolle  so  diflei-ctit  from  thoac  \i»  had  mcd 
upon  the  Atluiitic  ehut-e,  that  he  ia  reminded  of  Ihn  inndir 
(though  viistly  grenter)  difference  in  the  fiiuna  whicfa  oXnIl 
oil  the  two  sides  of  the  contiiient  itself;  for  iustnnce,  at  Hit 
isthmus  of  Paimnm.  This  diversity  is  seen  ia  the  cunmoo 
large  slteiU  :is  well  as  in  the  fauuH  tuken  us  a  whole.  Tlioi 
on  the  ciist  vttust  Busycon  camtlicidatum,  Ji.  carica,  Jjotinia 
caucus,  Arm  incongrua  and  A.  Americana  are  the  iiicwt 
abundant  shells,  while  they  are  not  found  at  nil  on  tbr  wn4 
const;  and  tit  Cedar  Keys  and  Tampa  Buy  wc  fiod  the  mb- 
tmpical  species  CaBsidnhia  corona,  Jiuti/coii  pervemum,  .P^ 
rula  papyratia,  Strombiui  alatus,  liiiUa  oandenUtlia,  CaUitta 
gigantett,  Dosinia  elegans  and  Arai  Floridanaf  etrewecl  t 
the  Ijeaehes  in  great  numbers,  while  they  oceur  but  r 
the  cast  const;  some  of  them  not  at  ail.  The  list  pn 
coutuius  the  names  of  three  hundred  and  fourteen  i 
collected  by  me  on  the  two  coasts,  of  which  only  c 
dred  and  forty-tive.  or  less  than  half,  werc^  commnn  to  boUi: 
fifty-eight  being  peculiar  to  the  east  and  one  hundred  snd 
eleven  to  the  west  const.  Several  of  tliese  species  arv  ti»- 
deed  repiesentutive.  but  Bpecifically  quite  distinct.  Tbo* 
results  will  no  donbt  be  considerably  moililied  by  ftilun*  re- 
searches, as  some  of  the  smaller  species  may  have  t-seapnl 
detection  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  shores,  altbmigiti 
really  existing  upon  lioth.  But  the  fact  will,  ucverlbrlraiL, 
remain  that  a  marked  difTcrence  exists  between  the  fuom  of 
these  shores  notwithstanding  Ibeir  proximity  i 


'0,     ^(tlUNB 

itrewecl  c^^ 

prMotfH 
en  eperfil^ 


nioelins  at  tb«  Clilcifo 
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standing  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  peninsula 
which  separates  them. 

Of  the  recent  origin  of  the  Floridan  peninsula  (or  at  least 
of  the  northern  part  which  makes  the  separation  between  the 
great  Carolinian  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  we  have  not 
only  geological  but  zoological  evidence.  Although,  as  shown 
above,  the  littoral  fauna*  of  that  part  of  the  gulf  which 
bathes  the  west  coast  of  Florida  is  of  a  character  far  more 
tropical  than  that  of  the  east  coast,  the  fauna  of  the  latter 
is  reproduced  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  gulf.  The 
correspondence  between  the  shells  of  Galveston  and  those 
of  South  Carolina  was  noticed  by  Roenier  many  years  ago, 
and  the  fact  is  now  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the 
shells  brought  by  Dr.  Durham  from  several  points  on  the 
coast  between  Point  Isabel  and  Pensacola.  The  peninsula 
and  warm  waters  of  the  southern  cape  of  Florida  now  form 
an  impassable  barrier  to  the  western  migration  of  species  of 
the  temperate  fauna  into  the  colder  parts  of  the  gulf,  but  of 
their  connection  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
period  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  connection  was  probably 
through  sandy  straits  and  lagoons,  too  shallow  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  gulf-stream,  but  perhaps  permitting  the 
westward  flow  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  Carolinian  Bay. 

The  present  tropical  character  of  the  shells  of  the  west 
coast  of  Florida  is  plainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  gulf- 
stream,  which  is  not  here,  as  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  gulf,  crowded  off  the  shores  by  the  waters  of  a  great 
river,  or  by  cold  irorthwest  winds.  On  the  other  hand  the 
east  coast,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Canaveral,  forms  a  part  of 
the  shore  of  the  Carolinian  Bay,  along  which,  inside  of  the 
gulf-stream,  a  cold  current  runs,  giving  to  this  part  of  Flor- 
ida a  coast  fauna  similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina. 


♦  By  the  littoral  fauna,  that  of  the  tnie  ocean  shores  is  here  meant.  The  waters  of 
the  shallow  inlets  and  estuarioH  of  the  we8t  coast  arc  eiubject  to  ^reat  changes  of  tem- 
poratnre,  which,  dnrinpr  the  Mfnter  "northers,"  may  fnll  to  the  IVeezinjf  point,  at 
which  times  fish  cauj^ht  in  such  places  die  in  great  numbers.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  fauna  of  these  Inlets  is  veiy  different  from  that  of  the  beaches,  and  such  northern 
forms  as  Modioli  plicdttda  and  Cardium  Afortoni,  which  are  adapted  to  such  extremes 
of  temperatui-e,  find  here  a  congenial  station. 


THE  BORERS  OF  CERTAIN   SHADE  TREES. 

BY   A.    8.   PACKARD,   JR. 

• 

In  no  way  can  the  good  taste  and  public  spirit  of  our  citi* 
zcns  be  better  shown  than  in  the  planting  of  siiade  trees. 
Regarded  simply  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  one  ciu- 
not  make  a  more   paying  investment  than  setting  out  to 
oak,  elm,  or  maple  or  other  shade  tree  about  his  premises. 
To  a  second  generation  it  becomes  a  precious  heirloom,  ind 
the  planter  is  duly  held  in  remembrance  for  those  finer  quali- 
ties of  heart  and   head,  and   the   wise   forethought  which 
prompted  a  deed  simple  and  natunil,  but  a  deed  too  often 
undone.     What  an  increased  value  does  a  fine  avenue  at 
shade  trees  give  to  real  estate  in  a  city  ?    And  in  the  countiy 
the  single  stately  elm  rising  gracefully  and  beniguantly  over 
the  wayside  cottage,  year  after  year  like  a  guardian  angel 
sending  down  its  blessings  of  shade,  moisture  and  coolneas 
in  times  of  drought,  and  shelter  from  the   pitiless  storm, 
recalls  the  tenderest  associations  of  generations  after  genen- 
tions  that  go  from  the  old  homestead. 

Occasionally  the  tree,  or  a  number  of  them,  sicken  and 
die,  or  linger  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  we  natunllv 
after  fuiling  ^i)  ascribe  the  cause  to  bad  soil,  want  of  mois- 
ture or  adverse  atmospheric  agencies,  conclude  that  the  tree 
is  infested  with  insects,  especially  if  the  bark  in  c^ertain 
places  seems  diseased.  Often  the  disease  is  in  streit? 
lighted  by  gas,  attributed  to  the  leakage  of  the  gas.  Such  i 
case  has  come  up  during  the  past  year  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  An  elm  was  killed  by  the  Elm  borer,  Compsidea 
tridentata  of  Olivier,  and  the  owner  was  on  the  point  of  mi- 
ing  the  Gas  Company  for  the  loss  of  the  tree  from  the  sup- 
posed leakage  of  a  gas  pipe.  While  the  matter  was  in 
dispute,  Mr.  W.  C.  Baker  of  that  city  took  the  pains  to 
peel  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  and  found,  as  he  writes  me, 
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"great  numbers  of  the  larvae  of  (7.  tridentata  in  the  bark 
and  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  while  the  latter  is  'tat- 
tooed' with  sinuous  grooves  in  every  direction  and  the  tree 
is  completely  girdled  by  them  in  some  places.  There  are 
three  different  sizes  of  the  larvce,  evidently  one,  two  and 
three  years  old,  or  more  properly  six,  eighteen  and  thirty 
months  old."     The  tree  had  to  be  cut  down. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Treatise  on  injurious  insects,  gives  an 
account  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect  which  we  quote:  "On 
the  19th  of  June,  1846,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  sent  me 
some  fragments  of  bark  and  insects  which  were  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Richardson  from  the  decaying  elms  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, and  among  the  insects  I  recognized  a  pair  of  these 
beetles  in  a  living  state.  The  trees  were  found  to  have  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  ravages  of  these  insects.  Several  of 
them  had  already  been  cut  down,  as  past  recovery ;  others 
were  in  a  dying  state,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  more  or 
less  affected,  with  disease  or  premature  decay.  Their  bark 
was  perforated,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  numerous  holes,  through  which  insects  had  escaped; 
and  large  pieces  had  become  so  loose,  by  the  undermining 
of  the  grubs,  as  to  yield  to  slight  efforts,  and  come  off  in 
flakes.  The  inner  bark  was  filled  with  burrows  of  the 
grubs,  great  numbei*s  of  which,  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
together  with  some  in  the  pupa  stjite,  were  found  therein ; 
and  even  the  surface  of  the  wood,  in  many  cases,  was  fur- 
rowed with  their  irregular  tracks.  Very  rarely  did  they 
seem  to  have  penetrated  far  into  the  wood  itself;  but  their 
operations  were  mostly  confined  to  the  inner  layers  of  the 
bark,  which  thereby  became  loosened  from  the  wood  be- 
neath. The  grubs  rarely  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
ju  length.  They  have  no  feet,  and  they  resemble  the  larvae 
of  other  species  of  Saperda,  except  in  being  rather  more 
flattened.  They  appear  to  complete  their  transformations  in 
the  third  year  of  their  existence. 

*'The  beetles  probably  leave  their  holes  in  the  bark  during 
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Fig.  115. 


Comptidea  tridenUUa, 


the  mouth  of  June  and  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  for,  in  the 
coui*se  of  thirty  yeare,  I  have  repeatedly  taken  them  at  vari- 
ous dates,  from  the  5th  of  Juno  to  the  10th  of  July.  It  U 
evident,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  depredatioui, 
that  these  insects  have  alarmingly  hastened  the  decay  of  tbe 

elm-trees  on  Boston  Mall  and  Common,  and 
'^  that  they  now  threaten  their  entire  deatruc- 
^  tion.      Other   causes,  however,  have  prob- 
ably contributed  to  the  same  end.      It  will 
be  remembered  that  these  trees  have  greatly 
suffered,  in  past  times,  from  the  ravages  of 
canker-worms.     Moreover,  the  impenetrable 
state  of  the  surface-soil,  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  subsoil,  and  the  deprivation  of  all  benefit  from 

* 

the  decomposition  of  accumulated  leaves,  which,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  the  trees  would  have  enjoyed,  but  which  a  regard 
for  neatness  has  industriously  removed,  have  doubtless  bad 
no  small  influunco  in  diminishing  the  vigor  of  the  trees,  and 
Fig.  116.  thus  made  them  fall  unresistingly  a  prey  to 
insect-devourers.  The  plan  of  this  work 
precludes  a  more  full  c<msidemtion  of  these 
and  other  topics  connected  with  the  growth 
and  decay  of  these  trees ;  and  I  can  only 
add,  that  it  may  be  prudent  to  cut  down 
and  burn  v\\  that  are  much  infested  bv  the 
borers." 

The  Three-toothed  Compsidea  (Fig.  115), 
trijentata.  is  a  ratlicr  flat-bodied,  dark  brown  beetje, 
with  a  rusty  red  curved  line  behind  the  eyes,  two  strijpi 
on  the  thorax,  and  a  three-toothed  stripe  on  the  outer  edge 
of  each  wing  cover.  It  is  about  one-half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  larva  (Fig.  116,  drawn  from  the  living  specimen)  ii 
white,  subcylindrical,  a  little  flattened,  with  the  lateral  fold 
of  the  body  rather  prominent ;  the  end  of  the  body  is  flat- 
tened, obtuse,  and  nearly  as  wide  at  the  end  as  at  the  first 
abdominal  ring.     The  head  is  one-half  as  wide  as  the  pro- 
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rig.  117. 


Baperda  tutUa, 


Fig.  118. 


thomcic  ring,  being  rather  large.  The  prothoracic,  or  seg- 
ment just  behind  the  head,  is  transversely  oblong,  being 
about  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  there  is  a  pale  dorsal  corneous 

transversely  oblong  shield,  being  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  wide,  and  nearly  iis  long  as 
the  four  succeeding  segments ;  this  plate  is 
smooth,  except  on  the  posterior  half,  which 
is  rough,  with  the  front  edge  irregular  and 
not  extending  far  down  the  sides.  Fine 
hairs  arise  from  the  front  edge  and  side  of 
the  plate,  and  similar  hairs  are  scattered 
over  the  body  and  especially  around  the 
end.  On  the  upper  side  of  each  segment  is 
a  transversely  oblong  ovate  roughened  area, 
with  the  front  edge  slightly  convex,  and  behind  slightly 
arcuate.  On  the 
under  side  of    each 

segment  are  similar  .  —  .  ct 

rough  horny  plates, 
but  arcuate  in  front, 
with  the  hinder  edge 
straight. 

It  differs  from  the 
larva  of  Saperda  ves- 
tita  Say,  in  the 
body  being  shorter, 
broader,  more  hairy, 
with  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  Hatter  and  more  hairy.  The  prothoracic  segment 
is  broader  and  Hatter,  and  the  rough  portion  of  the  dorsal 
plates  is  larger  and  less  transversely  ovate.  The  structure 
of  the  head  shows  that  its  generic  distinctness  from  Saperda 
is  well  founded,  as  the  head  is  smaller  and  flatter,  the  cly- 
peus  being  twice  as  large,  and  the  labrum  broad  and  short, 
while  in  aS".  vestita  it  is  longer  than  broad.  The  mandibles 
are  much  longer  and  slenderer,  and  the  antennae  are  much 
smaller  than  in  S,  vestita. 


Saperda  vestita^  lanra. 


The  Linden  Tree-boi-er  {Saj}erda  veMt'fa  of  Sar,  I^. 
117}  is  u  grecnUh  suutT  yellow  beetle,  with  six  black  >poti 
near  the  middle  of  the  buck;  mid  it  is  about  eight-tenlb*  if 
un    inch    in    length,    though    often  ^  ^^ 

smaller.    The  beetles,  accoixliiig  to        a  c 

Dr.  Paul  Swirt,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Harris,  were  fonnd  (in  Fhiludclphia) 
upnu  the  sinail  branches  and  leaves 
ou  the  28th  duy  of  May,  and  it  is  euid 
thiit  they  come  out  as  early  as  the  fii^st 
of  the  mouth,  and  continue  to  make 
their  way  tliiough  the  back  of  the 
trunk  and  large  branches  during  the 
whole  of  the  warm  season.  They 
immediately  tiy  into  the  ttjp  of  the 
ti-ee,  and  thei'e  feed  upon  the  epidermis  of  the 
twigs,  and  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  often  wholly  deandtog 


Fig.  IJO. 


the  latter,  nud  i 


y>r*.nu.  ^^»-^rc»^^(.  .iHl  pup>.  gggg        h  »  V  O 

taken    frnm  a  single    beetle.      The   grubs    (Fig.   llf 
enlarged  view  of  the  heud  seen  from  above ;  6,  th 
view  of  the  same  ;  c,  side  view,  and  rf,  two  ringR  of  t 
enlarged),  luitched  from  these  eggs,  undermine  the  I 
the  extent  of  six  or  eight  iucbes,  in  sinuous  channels,  i 
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etrate  tbo  eolid  wood  an  equal  distance.  It  U  supposed  that 
three  years  are  required  U>  mature  the  iuscct.  Various  ex- 
pedients httve  been  tried  to  arrest  their  course,  but  with- 
out effect.  A  stream,  ^^^  ^^^ 
thrown  into  the  tops  of 
trees  from  the  hydrant, 
is  often  used  with  good 
success  to  dislodge  other 
insects ;  l)iit  the  borer- 
beetles,  when  thus  dis- 
turbed, take  wing  and' 
hover  over  the  trees  till 
all  is  quiet,  and  then 
ali^t  and  go  to  worli 
again.  The  trunks  nnd 
bmnches  of  some  of  the  trees  have  been  washed  over  with 
Fig.  m.  various  pi*eparations  without  benefit. 
Boring  the  trunk  near  the  ground,  and 
putting  in  sulphur  and  other  drugs,  and 
plugging,  havo  been  tried  with  as  little 
effect. 

The  city  of  Pbtludelphia  has  suffered 
grievously  from  this  Iwrer. 

Dr.  Swift  remarks,  in  I84i,  that  "the 
trees  iu  Washiugtou  and  Independence 
Squares  were  fii-st  observed  to  have 
been  attacked  about  seven  yeiirs  ago. 
Within  two  years  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  cut  down  forty-seven  European 
lindens  in  the  former  sqniirc  alone,  where 
there  now  remain  only  a  few  American 
lindens,  and  these  a  good  deal  eaten," 
""'""'*■  In  New  England  this  beetle  should  be 

looked  fur  during  the  first  half  of  June. 

The  Poplar  tree  is  infested  by  another  species  of  Saperda 
{3.  calcarata  of  Say).     This  is  a  much  larger  beetle  than 
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those  above  mentionecl,  beiug  an  inch  or  a  little  more  iit 
length.  It  is  gray,  irregularly  striped  with  ochre,  aod  tbe 
wing-covers  end  in  a  sharp  point.  The  grub  (Fig.  119a;  4, 
top  view  of  the  head ;  e,  under  side)  is  about  t*o  inches  long 
and  whitish  yellow.  It  has,  with  that  of  tbe  Broad-necked 
Prionus  (P.  laticollia  ot  Drary ,  Fig.  120 and  pupa),a8  Harris 
states,  "almost  entirely  destroyed  the  Lomltardy  poplar  in 
this  viduity  (Boston).  It  bores  in  the  trunks,  and  Ibe 
rig.]M,  beetle  flies  by  night  in  August  and  S^ 

tember.  We  also  figure  the  larva  of 
another  borer  (Fig.  121c;  a,  top  view  of 
the  bead ;  b,  under  side ;  e,  dorsal  view 
of  an  abdominal  segment ;  d,  eod  of  tbe 
body,  showing  its  peculiar  form),  tbe 
Saperda  inornata  of  Siiy,  the  beetle  i^ 
which  is  black,  with  ash  gray  hairs,  and 
I  without  spines  on  the  elytra.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  any  of  tbe  foregoing  species, 
being  nine-twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  habits  are  not  known.  We 
also  figure,  from  the  manuscript  work  of 
*"""■  Abbot,  the  larva  and  pupa  (Fig.  122,  a, 

pupa ;  h,  larva)  of  Monohammus  tUillator  of  Fabrii-ius,  but 
he  does  not  stjito  on  whtit  ti'co  it  feeds.  We  copy  alw  a 
figure  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  Chion  cinclus  (Fig.  123,  a. 
pupil ;  b,  larva),  from  the  siime  work.  Tbe  author  gives  no 
uut'ouut  of  its  habits. 


SPRINGTIME  ON   THE  YUKON. 

BY  W.  H.  DALL. 


Having  joined  the  readers  of  the  Naturalist  in  a  wintef 
day's  journey  on  the  Ulukuk  portage  not  long  since,  ** 
may,  if  so  inclined,  try  our  fortune  again  together,  in  tbe 
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more  plensant  springtirae,  and  gather  what  facts  we  may  of 
interest  and  value  during  another  day,  spent  on  the  great 
river  of  the  northwest,  and  its  shores. 

The  spring,  after  the  middle  of  March,  comes  on  with 
eager  steps  in  the  Yukon  Territory.  The  days  lengthen  so 
rapidly  that  the  change  is  almost  perceptible  from  one  day  to 
another.  The  great  snow  blanket,  from  six  to  eight  feet 
thick,  which  covers  the  whole  country,  sinks  and  hardens 
from  day  to  day.  A  tremulous  mist,  quivering  like  the  hot 
air  above  a  heated  iron,  hovers  over  the  brilliant  surface  of 
the  snow  crust,  and  to  this  is  due  the  painful  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  (conjunctivitis)  which  is  only  too  familiar  to  the 
noithern  voyageur  under  the  name  of  "snow  blind."  To 
avoid  it,  we  don  a  pair  of  dark  green  glass  goggles,  or  the 
wooden  goggles  of  the  Eskimo,  which  admit  the  light  only 
through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  blackened  wood,  warding  off  the 
reflected  light ;  yet  even  through  these  the  surface  of  a  hill 
or  river  appears  most  dazzling,  so  intense  is  the  snow  glare. 
Early  in  April  the  long  hot  days  and  short  nights  are  felt 
and  their  results  indicated,  by  the  water  which  covers  and 
softens  the  ice  sheets  on  lakes  and  rivers.  Shirt  sleeves  are 
the  rule,  and  open  casements  let  in  the  unaccustomed  sun- 
light without  stint,  while  the  dark  parchment  windows  of 
winter  are  laid  aside. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  though  the  whole  country  was  white 
with  the  half  melted  snow  sheet,  flies,  to  all  appearance 
the  familiar  blue  bottle  and  housefly,  clustered  in  myriads 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall  of  the  Nulato  trading  post. 
The  same  day  I  found  the  velvety  crimson  catkin  of  the 
alder  (how  many  of  our  readers  have  ever  seen  it?)  side  by 
side  with  the  silvery  one  of  the  river  willow,  and  search- 
ing among  the  poplars  for  new  arrivals,  brought  down  a 
white-winged  crossbill,  the  first  of  the  season.  A  day  or 
two  later,  the  turfed  roof  of.  my  log  dwelling  was  alive  with 
small  steel  green  beetles,  redolent  with  a  musky  odor,  and 
by  carefully  scanning  the  few  spears  of  dry  grass  and  green 
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tufts  of  moss  which  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
I  found  several  other  smaller  species  sunning  themselves, 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  short-tailed 
field  mice  (Arvicola  xanthognathus  and  A.  Gapperi)  were 
waking  up  to  a  sense  of  the  situation  and  enjoying  them- 
selves on  the  river  bank  wherever  a  projecting  root  or  stone 
offered  a  shelter  from  the  keen  eyes  of  the  numerous  hawks 
which  ever  and  anon  sailed  overhead.  Another  reason  for 
coming  abroad  was,  that  the  melting  snow  was  making  their 
underground  establishments  very  damp  and  tlncomfortable. 

The  Canada  jay,  known  all  over  the  noilhem  country  by 
the  less  euphonious  name  of  "whiskey  jack,"  had  already  laid 
and  almost  hatched  its  eggs.  The  goshawk  and  the  duck- 
hawk  (^Astur  alricapillus  and  Falco  anatum)  had  put  their 
nests  in  order,  and  some  of  them  had  one  egg  as  an  earnest 
of  what  was  coming.  The  ptarmigan  (Lagopus  albus)  be- 
gan to  show  rich  dark  brown  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
and  on  the  edges  of  the  wings.  Owls  {Symium  cinereum^ 
Nyctea  niveau  Nyctale  Tengmalmi,  etc.),  were  abundant  and 
attending  to  pressing  domestic  afraii*s. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  I  climbed  a  tall,  dead  stump, 
once  a  noble  birch  (Betida  incanaf)^  and  found,  in  the  cavity 
at  the  upper  end,  six  smooth  white  eggs.  While  transferring 
them  to  my  knapsack  the  head  of  the  family  came  home, 
and  careless  of  personal  risk  or  even  death,  dashed  wildly 
about  my  head,  knocking  oft"  a  loose  cloth  cap  which  I  wore, 
and  screaming  with  sorrow  and  anger.  The  female  owl,  for 
it  wjis  a  hawk  owl's  nest  (Surnia  ulula)^  soon  joined  him; 
and  they  flew  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  spruce,  uttering 
cries  of  indignation  to  each  other.  Reaching  the  ground  I 
soon  quieted  them,  bringing  both  down  with  a  single  shot, 
and  thus  devoted  the  whole  family  to  the  interests  of 
science. 

On  the  third  of  May,  Kurilla,  my  indefatigable  Indian 
hunter,  killed  a  white-cheeked  brant  (Bernicla  leucopareia) 
and  two  ducks,  a  mallard   and  a  golden   eye   {Buoephala 
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Americana),  receiving  therefor  the  usual  perquisite  of  a 
pound  of  tobacco  for  the  first  goose  of  the  season.  From 
this  time  forward,  wild  fowl  might  be  expected  in  abundance. 
On  the  twelfth  of  May  the  ice  came  down  with  a  rush  in 
the  small  rivers ;  and  that  on  the  Yukon  grew  every  day 
more  unsafe.  No  salmon  were  to  be  expected  for  some 
weeks,  but  large  numbers  of  ** blanket  fish"  (a  species  of 
ThymaUuH)  were  to  be  seen  ascending  the  small  rivers. 
They  would  not  take  the  hook,  though  the  greatest  induce- 
ments were  ofiTered,  nor  will  any  other  fish  found  in  the 
Yukon,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  ice  on  the  Yukon  breaks  up  about  the  twentieth  of 
May.  The  earliest  season  known  for  many  years  brought 
open  water  on  the  sixteenth,  and  the  latest  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Camberwell  beauty  (  Vanessa  anttopa)  and  after  that  other 
buttei-flies  were  not  uncommon,  though  they  are  more  plenty 
toward  the  middle  of  June. 

Waiting  until  the  ice  and  logs  are  well  out  of  the  river 
and  the  freshet  has  somewhat  subsided,  let  us  take  a  small 
skin  canoe  and  spend  a  day  on  the  river.  The  sun  is  bright 
and  warm ;  the  weather  clear  and  delightful ;  every  living 
thing  is  pulsating  with  the  energetic  life  of  the  Arctic  spring. 
A  gun,  ammunition,  axe,  teakettle,  and  a  few  other  indis- 
pensable articles  constitute  our  equipment. 

Shoving  off  from  the  muddy  shore  of  the  Nnlato  river- 
bank,  the  blood  springs,  and  the  nerves  tingle  with  the 
smart  strokes  of  the  paddle,  which  send  us  shooting  over 
the  turbid  waters ;  laden  as  they  are  with  sticks,  refuse,  and 
small  cakes  of  ice,  the  remnants  of  the  freshet,  which  last 
has  carried  the  heavier  loors  and  lar^rer  fra^jments  seaward 
some  days  ago. 

Hugging  the  bank  to  avoid  the  swifter  current,  the 
feathery  willows  and  glistening  tender  leaves  of  the  poplar 
(P.    balsamtfera)    overshadow    us,    and    small   curculionid 
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beetles  frequently  drop  into  the  boat  from  the  overhanging 
boughs  finding  a  safe  harbor  in  our  collecting  bottles.  The 
species  are  numerous  but  the  individuals  few.  Two  or  three 
Indians  in  their  small,  frail,  birch  canoes,  accomi>any  us,  on 
their  way  to  some  small  river  flowing  into  the  Yukon. 
There  they  will  spend  a  week  or  two  hunting  the  beaver, 
driven  from  his  house  by  the  rise  of  the  spring  floods. 
These  dusky  aborigines  notice  our  eager  capture  of  beetles, 
and  such  small  game,  with  unconcealed  amusement,  but  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  good  specimens  will  buy  needles, 
caps,  or  tobacco,  and  regulate  their  actions  accordingly. 
As  we  round  a  bare  point  where  the  sun  shines  warmly  on 
the  fragrant  grass  and  the  saxifrage  is  already  in  blossom,  a 
flight  of  swallow- tailed  buttei-flies  (Papilio  Tumus  and  P. 
Aliaska)  come  sailing  along,  and  immediately  all  is  excite- 
ment. Paddles  are  wildly  brandished  in  the  air,  the  light 
canoes  dart  switlly  hither  and  thither,  and  the  unconscious 
insects,  thus  assailed,  escape  with  a  loss  of  half  their  num- 
ber. Then  our  Indian  companions,  with  some  incomprehen- 
sible witticism  passing  between  themselves,  bring  in  the 
results  of  their  foniy^  and  so  some  eight  or  ten  passable 
speciniens  are  added  to  our  collection  at  the  exj>ense  of  a 
few  needles  and  half  a  dozen  percussion  caps. 

Away  go  the  light  canoes  again,  keeping  admirable  time 
with  their  paddles  to  a  chant  of  which  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  free  translation  :  — 

Where  is  the  salmon,  the  big  chief  salmon  ? 
Ha  r  He  t  Ha  r    Hah !  Hah  r  If  ah  \ 
His  sides  are  scarlet,  his  tail  is  xnigbtj, 
HarHerHar    HefHarHaf 
Fat  and  luscious  the  steam  of  the  kettle; 
Hunger  flies,  when  the  salmon  rises; 
Rich  and  sweet  are  the  tails  of  beaver. 
Fat  the  deer,  in  the  summer  season. 
And  the  bear  in  the  early  autnmn ; 
Better  still  is  the  great  fat  sahnou  r 
HotHorHor    HafHarUar 

and  s6  on  with  an  indefinite  amount  of  interpolated  chorus. 
A  little  break  in  the  green  bank,  where  a  small  stream 
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dashes  its  clear  cold  water  into  the  muddy  Yukon-tide,  offers 
an  inviting  nook,  and  into  it  we  haul  our  bark,  and,  making 
fast  to  a  projecting  willow  root,  scatter  in  search  of  "speci- 
mens." A  tough  climb  of  ten  minutes  takes  us  to  the  top 
of  the  brown  sandstone  bluff,  broken  and  weatherworn ;  yet 
showing,  in  its  successive  layei*s  of  clayey  and  sandy  rock 
with  thin  laminaB  of  fossil  vegetable  matter,  that,  in  ages 
gone  by,  the  same  forces  were  at  work  there,  that  we  now 
observe  on  the  recent  river  bank ;  each  series  of  three  layers 
shows  how  some  flood  came  down  and  deposited  first  its 
sand,  next  its  clay  in  the  form  of  fine  mud,  and  lastly 
any  fragments  of  wood  or  vegetable  matter  which  the  re- 
ceding waters  left  behind  them.  In  the  rocks  above,  how- 
ever, a  different  state  of  things  may  be  observed.  Instead 
of  the  fragments  of  leaves  of  sycamores  {Platanus),  of 
carbonized  wood,  and  of  unrecognizable  vegetable  matter, 
we  find  remains  of  fuciy  here  and  there  a  fragment  which 
may  have  been  of  terrestrial  origin  ;  and,  especially,  remains 
of  mollusca,  mostly  bivalves,  such  as  oysters,  mussels,  and 
similar  shell-fish,  and  very  rarely  a  mass  of  remains  which 
may  once  have  been  a  fish.  These  fossils,  though  metamor- 
phosed, broken,  crushed,  and  frequently  existing  only  as 
casts,  are  sufiScient  to  indicate  a  mioccne  age  for  the  rocks 
in  which  they  occur,  and  no  fossils  of  the  older  rocks  have 
yet  been  found  on  the  lower  Yukon. 

By  turning  over  some  of  these  prostrate  trunks  we  shall 
obtain  rare  prizes  in  the  shape  of  Oarabidoe^  beetles,  fre- 
quently of  brilliant  colors  and  large  size,  of  which  some  are 
so  rare  that  an  enthusiastic  entomological  friend  once  ex- 
claimed to  us,  when  parting:  "Oh,  if  I  thought  I  could 
discover  the  CarabusVittinghoevii,  I  think  I  should  leave  my 
business  and  go  with  you  !"  In  the  same  locations  are  to  be 
found  minute  land  shells  (Helix  chersinaj  atriatella^  electrina 
and  others,  as  well  as  minute  species  of  Pupilla  and  Vet'tigo, 
all  common  to  the  northern  zone  of  the  world,  from  Sweden 
to   Labrador,    though   known    under   various   local    names. 
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Biptem,  in  the  shape  of  mosquitucH,  are  only  too  cum 
as  wo  biwe  dUcuvcrod  long  siiR-e,  nud  oue  d(»e«  nul  * 
tliut  the  deer  aud  luuu^e,  to  cscupe  llicir  pcr»cvutJoD,  [ 
iuto  the  Yiikou  uuder  the  very  eye  ul'  lliu  buiiter,  to  e 
certain  doom. 

Birds  of  the  season  are  vocal  in  every  Imsti;  aiid  I 
ugaiti  we  mcut  familiar  aoquuuitaiiues,  ])orhai)»  the  verj  ■ 
wliieb  have  built  their  ueats  uiiO  reared  their  youDg  u 
the  roses  mid  lilacs  of  Maasachiisetta.  The  corioiihi 
{Tui'dus  mi'jratorius) ,  the  much  more  beautifiil  and  iniM 
varied  thrush  (7*.  lueoiuK),  the  gnty-chcokvd  thruab  ( 
osteite),  the  ruby-ciowncd  kiuglet  I^Reyulus  calauiuia)A 
yellow,  black-capped,  aud  yellow-runiped  warblers  {£ 
droiaa  (Estiva,  slriala  aud  coronala),  the  wax  wiug  {Ah^ 
garrulun),  the  rusty  blackbird  {S.ferritgineua),  and  •  I 
of  others  are  everywhere  al>out  us,  hardly  uotictng  our  | 
euce,  aud  iuLenl  ou  ple:isitig  their  newly  I'ouud  i 
song,  and  twitter,  and  pretty,  arch  gymnastics,  which,  t 
tcudor-heiu'tcd  make  the  use  of  powder  aud  »bot,  ev^Oi 
Bcienlitic  purposes,  little  Iwttcr  than  deliberate 
Kurilla,  at  uur  side,  says  "the  bushes  are  boiling  over  V 
bii'dsl"  Aud  this  remiuds  us  tiiat  the  suu  is  now  high  i» 
the  south,  and  we  make  our  way  toward  the  boat  ubnudouing 
seulimcnt  to  boil  tbo  teakettle.  On  our  way,  a  few  1 
musical  uotcs  attrnct  our  attention  just  in  time  for  us  t 
the  author,  a  water  ouzl-I  I^Hydrobala  M&eicana),  divii  1 
u  splash  uud  patter  iuto  the  little  brook  before  us.  aiid  a 
out  of  sight.  Yonder  is  a  beautiful  rounded  dome  of  i 
woven  as  closely  us  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  as  smooth  a 
as  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  with  a  small  round  hole  ■ 
side,  where  our  timid  songster  in  due  time  will  rtm 
family.  Kurilla's  gun  u  ever  ready ;  he  has  nmchet 
waterside  before  us  and  a  magnificent  mallard  lies  at  lil«<| 
which  he  has  just  shot,  as  it  ruse  fi-om  yonJi-r  etuiup  I 
in  a  bunch  of  alders.  Parting  the  bushes  we  see  him  | 
triuuiphautly  to  an   excavation  in  the  decayed   wtwd  i 
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lie  six  eggs,  just  laid  and  left  in  au  evil  moment  by  the 
parent.  While  we  ai*e  thinking  of  the  bereaved  mother 
Kurilla's  thoughts  tend  toward  omelets,  and  the  frying  pan 
and  a  piece  of  deer-fat  are  soon  produced.  Duck  roasted  on 
a  stick  before  the  fire,  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  em- 
balmed remains  which  the  hotels  offer  us,  by  way  of  game, 
and  to  our  mind  it  is  far  superior.  Our  meal  of  duck,  ome- 
let, tea  and  bread  being  finished,  we  seat  oui'selves  in  the 
boat,  cast  off  the  lashings,  and  shoot  out  into  the  rapid  cur- 
rent, leaving  the  mosquitoes,  for  a  time  at  least,  behind  us ; 
when,  an  hour  afterwards  we  haul  up  on  the  beach  at  Nulato 
and  survey  our  trophies,  some  of  us  may  conclude  that  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  profit  may  be  found,  even  in  the  wilderness 
which  borders  on  the  Yukon. 


■    ^o 


THE    IMPREGNATION    OF    EGGS    IN    TROUT 

BREEDING. 


BY  A.  S.   COLLINS. 


Four  or  five  years  ago  the  subject  of  this  article  would 
have  been  considered  of  little  practical  importance.  Now, 
however,  fish-breeding  establishments  in  our  country  can  be 
counted  by  the  hundred ;  and  every  detail  of  the  business  is 
receiving  close  attention.  I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the 
method  in  which  trout  naturally  impregnate  their  eggs,  and 
then  the  various  methods  or  modifications  adopted  by  fish- 
breeders. 

Natural  Method  of  Spawning.  Some  time  about  the 
month  of  October  (the  time  varying  with  the  temperature 
of  the  water),  the  trout  which  have  hitherto  been  scattered 
through  the  stream,  begin  to  run  up  toward  its  sources.  The 
place  which  they  choose  for  a  nest  has  always  certain  char- 
acteristics.    It  is  chosen  as  near  a  spring  head  as  possible, 
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having  a  gravelly  bottom  and  being  in  comparatively  swift 
water.  But  as  these  conditions  are  necessary  only  to  tbe 
hatching  of  the  eggs  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here* 
The  females  spawn  but  once  in  a  season;  the  malea,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  milt  several  times.  So  that  there  is  alwavsaii 
excess  of  males.  The  females  do  not  choose  their  partners. 
As  soon  as  the  female  begins  to  make  her  nest  some  one  of 
the  males  around  swims  to  her  side.  If  a  stouter  or  pluck* 
ier  male  chances  to  come  that  way,  a  battle  royal  ensues,  mod 
:the  victor  takes  the  place  of  the  vanquished.  This  ripermtios 
•is  often  repeated,  and  it  seems  to  make  little  difference  to  tbe 
female  which  one  lies  by  her  side.  It  is  to  bo  noted  that  by 
this  order  of  nature,  the  healthiest  and  strongest  trout  pair 
together.  When  the  female  is  ready  to  emit  her  eggs  the 
male  glides  to  her  side,  and  his  milt  is  emitted  simultane- 
ously with,  and  over  her  eggs.  The  male  swims  off,  the  fe- 
male covers  the  eggs  with  gravel,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  This  description  of  the  action  of  spawning  is 
very  incomplete ;  but  is  sufficient  for  our  preseut  purpose, 
which  is  to  compare  with  it  the  methods  in  use  among  trout 
breeders. 

Stripping  the  Fish.  This  was  the  earliest  method  and  is 
still  in  more  extensive  use  than  any  other.  At  certain  times 
the  ripo  males  and  females  are  taken  from  the  i-aces.  By  t 
very  slight  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  milt  is  forced  from  t 
male  into  a  pan  partly  filled  with  water;  by  a  similar  pres- 
sure the  eggs  of  a  female  are  forced  Jis  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  pan,  and  the  operation  is  continued  in  the  same 
order  until  all  the  fish  are  handled ;  the  water  being  gently 
agitated  from  time  to  time  with  the  hand  or  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
The  eggs  are  then  supposed  to  be  impregnated  and  after 
standing  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  are  placed  in 
the  hatching  troughs.  This  plan  has  its  advantages  ;  amoo; 
which,  the  first  and  foremost  is  that  more  eggs  can  be  im- 
pi'ognated  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  If  the  eggs  of  t 
trout  be  taken  from  their  bed  in  the  natural  stream  and  ex- 
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amined,  it  will  be  found  in  the  majority  of  oases  that  a  very 
small  percentage  are  impregnated  (in  one  case  standing  as 
low  as  six  percent).  While  by  the  stripping  process  any- 
where from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  can  be 
impregnated.  If  we  consider  that  in  natural  spawning,  the 
milt  is  ejected  into  comparatively  swift  water,  which  sweeps 
it  almost  immediately  away  irom  the  eggs,  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at*  the  difference.  Another  advantage  is  that  the 
eggs  in  the  strij^ping  process  are  exposed  to  the  milt  of  sev- 
eral males;  and  as  the  milt  of  one  male  will  impregnate 
thousands  of  eggs,  if  only  one  male  out  of  a  dozen  used  be 
good,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  all  the  eggs  in  the  pan  will 
be  impregnated.  It  is  also  an  incidental  advantage  of  this 
process,  that  as  the  fish  are  all  handled  the  stripped  fish  may 
be  put  into  a  spare  pond,  so  that  they  may  not  again  run  up 
into  the  raceway  and  hinder  those  about  to  spawn.  For  this 
reason  and  also  because  it  is  not  intended  that  the  fish  should 
lay  any  eggs,  a  race*  for  stripping  purposes  takes  up  com- 
paratively little  room.  On  the  other  hand  the  disadvantages 
of  the  process  are  manifold ;  the  principal  one  being  that  it 
is  very  difiScult  to  take  the  eggs  and  milt  at  the  precise  time 
when  the  fish  would  naturally  yield  them.  With  much  ex- 
perience, however,  a  trout  breeder  will  succeed  very  well  in 
doing  this,  and  at  our  own  place*  we  would  even  now  about 
as  soon  have  stripped  eggs  of  our  own  taking  as  any  others. 
But  a  novice  would  not  probably  succeed  very  well.  An- 
other disadvantage  is  that  the  handling  of  a  struggling  fish 
is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Even  the  most  experi- 
enced can  hardly  help  killing  a  few,  and  the  least  experienced 
will  kill  many.  The  bruised  fish  do  not  show  the  hurt  at 
once,  and  will  often  live  some  weeks  after  receiving  the 
injury.  This  difliculty  ijicreases  with  the  size  of  the  fish. 
The  large  fish  which  give  the  most  eggs  are  the  hardest  to 
handle  safely.  Then  the  operation  itself  is  not  the  most 
pleasant  in  the  world.     A  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  immersion 

*  Trout  Ponds  of  Seth  Green  &  Collins,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
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of  the  bands  in  cold  water  in  the  middle  of  winter  is  not 
very  desiral)le,  and  if  this  has  to  be  repeated  a  half  dozen 
times  every  day,  it  becomes  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  poi»ible. 
Then,  too,  all  the  fis^h  in  the  race  have  to  be  taken  at  tht 
same  time,  whether  ready  or  not ;  and  the  interruption  to 
those  who  are  just  commencing  to  spawn  is  bad  for  many 
reasons  besides  the  danger  of  handling  them  two  or  three 
times  to  see  if  they  are  ripe.  These  disadvantages  and  es- 
pecially the  fii*st  mentioned,  induced  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Aiii*> 
worth  to  prepare  and  use  what  arc  known  as  the  **  Ainswortb 
Screens."  This  invention  is  an  imitation  of  a  natural  tiYMit 
bed.  Coarse  gravel  is  placed  in  a  wooden  frame  two  feet 
square  and  three  or  four  inches  high  with  a  bottom  of  wire 
screen  coarse  enough  to  permit  trout  eggs  to  pass  through 
readily.  A  similar  frame  with  sides  only  one  inch  high  and 
fine  wire  bottom  is  placed  beneath  the  first,  and  both  tie 
sunk  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  raceway.  Trout  making  their 
nests  in  the  boxes  lay  bare  the  coaraa  screen.  The  cggti, 
being  at  the  same  time  impregnated  by  the  milt  of  the  male, 
fall  through  the  meshes  of  the  upper  screen  and  are  caught 
and  retained  by  the  fine  meshes  of  the  under  screen.  The 
two  frames  fitting  closely  together  make  it  impossible  for 
any  fish  to  get  at  the  eggs,  and  they  are  kept  safely  until  the 
screens  are  removed  and  the  eggs  taken  to  the  hatching 
house.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  very  great;  but 
they  are  obvious  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
There  is  no  danger  by  this  method  of  getting  unripe  or 
immature  eggs,  as  the  eggs  are  all  naturally  spawned.  It  U 
also  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  fish  can  do  tlii» 
part  of  the  business  best.  There  is  also  no  danger  of  loei 
from  handling  the  fish ;  and  a  companitive  novice  can  take 
the  place  of  a  more  experienced  hand.  Then  in  this  wiy 
the  fish  select  their  own  partners ;  and  probably  when  left  tu 
themselves  those  pair  which  are  best  adapted  to  each  other; 
whereas  in  the  stripping  process,  the  pairing  is  arbitrarj*  and 
no  rules  for  selection  are  known. 
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'  But  the  inconveniences  attending  this  plan  in  its  first 
shape  were  very  great.  The  frames  could  not  be  made 
smaller  than  two  feet  square,  as  that  is  about  the  amount  of 
space  a  trout  requires  for  spawning.  Nor  could  they  be 
made  larger,  as  the  weight  of  the  gravel  on  larger  frames 
would  render  them  unwieldly  to  handle.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  fill  a  trout  race,  a  series  of  boxes — say  from  ten  to  forty 
18  required.  All  these  have  to  be  looked  over  at  least  once 
every  week  during  the  season,  and  if  there  are  many  fish, 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Each  time  the  screens  are 
looked  over  every  fish  is  necessarily  driven  from  the  race, 
although  they  may  be  just  commencing  their  nests,  or  in  the 
very  act  of  spawning.  The  upper  screen  with  its  load  of 
gravel  is  first  lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  lower  screen 
will  then  float  to  the  surface  if  it  is  not  water-logged.  The 
eggs  lying  upon  it  are  brushed  to  one  corner  with  a  feather ; 
a  pan  is  placed  underneath  the  corner,  the  screen  is  tipped  up 
and  the  eggs  feathered  into  the  pan  sometimesy  for  the  cur- 
rent often  sends  them  in  any  direction  except  into  the  pan, 
and  cold  fingers  are  not  always  reliable.  India-rubber  gloves 
are  no  protection  from  cold,  nor  woollen  gloves  from  water ; 
and  the  two  combined  are  too  clumsy  for  the  purpose.  After 
the  eggs  are  taken,  the  fine  screen  is  returned  to  its  place, 
the  upper  screen  fitted  exactly  to  it  and  both  sunk  again  to 
their  place ;  unless  as  often  happens  a  stone  or  two  has  fallen 
out  of  the  frames  upon  the  supporting  ledges,  in  which  case 
the  screens  have  to .  be  taken  up  again  and  the  stones  re- 
moved. It  will  take  two  men  five  or  six  hours  to  properly 
look  over  forty  of  these  screens.  In  order  to  make  this 
process  easier  the  writer  invented  and  patented  what  he 
calls  the  ''Roller  Spawning  Box."  This  box  answers  for  se- 
curing the  naturally  impregnated  eggs  of  salmon,  salmon 
trout,  speckled  brook  trout,  whitefish,  shad,  etc.,  etc.  The 
principle  used  is  that  of  the  "Ainsworth  Screens,"  and  the 
improvement  consists  in  a  new  and  convenient  method  of 
collecting  the  eggs. 
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Figui-o  124  represents  a  small  epawiuBg  box  witlia  f 

of  the  side  removed.  Figure  125  is  an  enlarged  viow  of  tfte  ' 
front  of  the  same  box.  At  A  is  seen  n  tloubl«  row  of 
franiea  each  two  feet  square  with  a  bottom  of  ooono  wire 
etoth.  lustend  of  being  made  singly  tliey  are  put  t<^«ther 
in  ono  piece.  These  screens  are  to  bo  filled  with  etmrtt 
gravel  and  the  eggs  pass  through  as  in  Aiiis  worth's  BcrMw. 
Under  tlicsc  is  on  endless  apron  of  fine  wire  cloth.  B,  pHt- 
ing  over  rollers  at  the  two  enda  of  the  Ijox.  Thi«  aprno  It 
about  ono  loch  beneath  the  npper  screen,  iind  U  kept  from 


sagging  by  sniall  cross-liara  (twoof  whieh  a 

cnt)  cnrrosiinnding  to  the  divisions  of  the  upper 

These  croas-liars  are  supported  by  and,  when  the  mll< 

turned,  slide  on  an  inch  square  strip  nailed  to  the  side  oTtlir 

Ihix.     a  similar  strip  one  inch  above  supports  tbxs  Inptf 

screens. 

The  cross-bars  also  tieep  the  eggs  from  being  cniripd 
down  hy  the  current.  By  using  two  small  beveled  cog-wh<»If 
the  front  roller  can  be  turned  by  the  handle  seen  at  G.  JU 
the  roller  Is  turned  forward  the  endless  nproti  mores  with  it. 
and  the  eggs  us  they  come  to  the  edge  of  (he  mller  wlfl  fill 
off.  The  pan,  C  (fig.  125),  is  placed  in  front  of  the  rollir. 
and  receives  the  pggs  as  they  fall.    The  box  need  not  be  mm 
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,  ^an  two  feet  deep;  the  depth  depending  upon  the 'size  of 
the  i-ollei-s,  which  in  a  shoit  race  may  bo  quite  smiill  and  the 
box  not  more  than  eighteen  iuehee  deep.  Tlie  box  is  set 
directly  in  the  nicoway,  and  intended  to  fill  it  completely. 
The  water  eutere  in  the  direction  ut  the  arrows,  and  may 
either  enter  with  a  fall  over  the  top  of  the  box,  as  seen  in  fig. 
Hi,  or  the  top  of  the  box  may  be  cut  down  until  the  water 
will  enter   on   the   level   at  Fig.  us. 

which  it  is  intended  to  stand 
over  the  screens. 

F  (fig.  124)  is  a  screea 
Inteuded  to  prevent  the  fish 
from  running  beyond  the 
race,  or  getting  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  box.  It  [ 
may  extend  to  the  bottom, 
or  be  arranged  as  seen  in  the 
engraving.  D  is  a  screen  at 
the  front  of  the  box,  also 
intended  to  prevent  the  tish  . 
from  getting  below.     When  *■"«"  "'  bpbwhibi  boi. 

the  eggs  are  to  be  taken  this  screen  is  raised  on  hinges  to  an 
upright  position,  and  confined  by  a  spring  catch  or  latch  as 
seen  at  E  (fig.  13.'^) .  This  confines  the  fish  which  may  happen 
t*)  be  in  the  race  and  none  of  them  can  get  below.  The  pan 
is  then  lowered  to  its  position,  the  roller  turned  and  the 
eggs  taken.  '  When  the  operafimi  is  finished  the  screen  D 
is  again  lowered,  the  button  turned  and  the  work  is  done. 
If  the  box  is  wide,  say  four  feet,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
have  the  pan  made  in  two  or  three  sections,  inserted  in  a 
light  frame,  as  the  eggs  can  ho  more  easily  carried  in  and 
poured  ont  of  a  shorter  pan.  It  is  better  perhnps  to  make 
flie  screen  D  to  open  in  the  middle,  having  hiiiges  at  both 
itdes.  Then  one  half  will  keep  the  fish  In  the  pond,  and  the 
other  hn]f  the  fish  in  the  race,  from  running  into  the  well. 
The  box  can  be  made  of  any  length  from  four  feet  to  forty 
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feet  or  even  longer,  and  of  any  width  from  two  feet  t 
or  eight.  If  it  is  niudo  very  wide  nil  ftdditiona]  lonj 
in;il  support  must  he  provided  for  tbc  revolving  i 
AVc  recommend  the  following  dtmeiisinna  for  speckled  t 
races:  tm)  feet  wide  nnd  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  Iod;;  w 
four  feot  ivide  and  from  twenty  to  f<irly  feet  long.  Tlw 
upper  screens  may  he  mnde  in  convenient  scctlonsi  tfa«  whole 
width  of  the  hox,  and  aix  or  eight  feet  long. 

The  screens  F  and  D  are  so  made  that  while  b  full  cumnt 
ia  permitted  to  flow  over  Ihc  upper  screens  (.V),  only  m  gat- 
tte  current  can  flow  through  the  niider  |inrt  of  iba  Ins. 
Thia  current  ia  meant  to  he  so  rcguliited  that  when  tbc  pui, 
C,  is  pliiccd  ahout  nu  inch  from  the  turning  roller,  iiti  Ibe 
amall  stones  which  the  trout  may  whip  thruitgli  the  tijifm 
screen  will  fall  short  of  the  pan ;  the  eggs  being  lighter  wiU 
be  ciiri'ied  by  the  current  into  the  pan,  while  a  great  part  of 
the  dirt,  etc.,  which  may  collect  ou  the  ujider  screen  will  be 
cirried  up  over  the  pan  and  entirely  out  of  the  l>ox.  Tbt 
revolving  screen  may  he  made  of  tari-ed  niualin  ur  some  dm- 
ilar  fabric.  But  wire  cloth  (of  ten  or  twelve  mrsbea  U»  tbf 
inchj  keeps  much  the  cleanest  and  we  are  IneliDcd  to  think 
it  best  for  the  purpose.  I  make  my  aprons,  half  wire  tluUi 
and  hair  tarred  niu.^lin,  furnishing  the  wire  only  with  crOM- 
bars  and  nlivays  leaving  it  uppermost.  Thia  nprou  i«  I 
ened  around  the  rollers  by  a  lacing  of  cord.  At  tb«<  e 
the  season  the  water  in  the  pond  can  be  dniwn  down  ^ 
and  everylhitig  taken  out  but  the  rollers.  Give  the  i 
a  coat  of  paint  or  g:is  tar  and  lay  them  away  in  a  drj'l 
until  the  next  autumn.  A  stiS*  brush  may  also  be  f 
der  the  forward  roller,  so  that  every  time  the  roller  is  t 
to  remove  the  eggs  the  screen  will  be  jwrfertly  clenncdil 

A  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  as  followsl 
us  compare  a  double  row  of  forty  Ainsworlh  screen: 
two  feet  square  and  occupying  a  space  in  the  raceway  forty 
feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  with  one  of  the  uew  Bpcwiii 
boxes  of  the  same  dimensions. 
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Ist.  By  the  old  way  it  would  take  two  men  a  good  half 
day  to  remove  the  screens  singly,  feather  off  the  eggs  in  a 
careful  manner,  and  return  each  (double)  screen  to  its 
proper  place. 

It  would  tiike  the  new  spawning  box  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  do  the  same  work  with  one  man. 

2d.  The  weight  of  the  gravel  which  has  to  be  lifted  in 
the  old  way  every  time  the  eggs  are  removed,  amounts  to 
many  tons  in  the  course  of  a  season. 

In  the  new  box  the  gravel  is  not  lifted  at  all. 

3d.  By  the  old  way  the  operator's  hands  must  of  necessity 
be  more  or  less  wet  during  the  whole  operation.  Now  as 
the  trout  and  salmon  spawn  during  the  winter  season,  when 
the  thermometer  generally  stands  below  the  freezing  point, 
taking  eggs  in  the  old  way  is  not  only  inconvenient  and 
painful  but  often  impossible. 

By  the  new  way  the  hands  are  not  made  wet  and  may  be 
kept  comfortably  gloved. 

4th.  By  the  old  way  more  or  less  of  the  eggs  are  lost  by 
careless  feathering,  exposing  the  eggs  to  the  freezing  atmos- 
phere, clumsiness  in  handling  the  screens  (caused  by  cold 
fingers)  tipping  of  the  screens,  wash  of  the  cuiTent,  etc. 

By  the  new  way  every  egg  is  saved. 

5th.  By  the  old  method  every  fish  is  driven  out  of  the 
race  when  the  eggs  are  taken.  Some  of  them  will  not  re- 
turn, but  will  seek  a  spawning  place  in  the  pond  and  many 
eggs  will  be  unavoidably  lost. 

By  the  new  way  the  fish  are  not  driven  from  the  rnce. 
And  as  the  boxes  are  always  covered  during  the  season,  the 
fish  will  not  even  be  disturbed.  In  fact  they  may  spawn 
while  the  eggs  are  being  taken^  and  yet  not  a  single  egg  be 
lost. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  when  compared  with  the 
stripping  process  are  many.  It  is  much  less  trouble  to  take 
the  eggs.  It  is  much  more  comfortal)le.  It  avoids  handling 
the  fish,  and  the  consequent  loss.    It  saves  all  the  eggs  which 
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are  lost  in  the  fntcrvals  of  stripping.  It  does  not  distorb 
the  fish  ia  the  process  of  spawning.  It  insures  a  perfectly 
natural  impregnation. 

The  question  whether  naturally  impregnated  eggs  are 
better  than  the  stripped  eggs,  is  not  yet  settled.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  more  eggs  can  be  impregnated  by  the  stripping 
process,  but  that  the  resulting  fish  are  as  healthy  as  those 
grown  from  naturally  fertilized  eggs,  is  not  yet  definitely 
proved.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  when  the  stripping 
is  properly  performed  there  is  little  diflTercnce.  Howerer 
this  may  be,  a  few  eggs  more  or  less  are  of  little  conse* 
quence  to  the  trout-breeder;  while  convenience  and  speed 
together  with  certainty  of  result  are,  as  in  every  other  art, 
of  prime  importance. 
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Economical  Extomologt  in  Missouri.*  —  The  annoal  appearaneeof 
a  volume  containlDis:  so  much  that  is  new  f  regarding  the  coinmoD  injitri- 
ous  insects  of  a  single  State,  is  a  proof  that  people  are  giving  increased 
attention  to  the  subject  of  applied  entomology,  and  that  it  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  first  importance  to  the  agricultural  communitj  as  wtfU  u 
the  country  at  large.  There  should  indeed  be  an  entomologist  in  rii^ 
State  X  whose  sole  business  it  should  be  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hab- 
its of  the  injurious  insects,  the  best  remedies  against  their  attacks,  aad 
above  all  the  habits  of  their  insect  parasites,  which  keep  them  ander,  at 

*  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxious,  Beneflclal  and  other  Insects,  of  tb«  State  of  VIh 
Bourl,  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  C.  V.  Riley,  State  EntoniolofCteC  Jefcna 
city,  1870.  8to.  pp.  141.  With  numerous  wood  cuts.  For  sale  at  tb^  Katvrallst's  Btwk 
Agency,  75  cents. 

t  While  a  large  proportion  of  this  report  Is  reprinted  fW>m  the  "American  EntnoioWvtiC* 
of  which  Mr.  Riley  Is  the  editor,  yet  the  observations  were  made  by  htm  as  tlie  State  Eal>^ 
niologlst,  and  that  able  magazine  may  be  snid  to  be  In  a  sense  the  entonioli>g1cal  orgaa  €4  t^f 
Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture.  [We  regret  to  learn  that  the  '*  American  Entomnlugtst * «i1 
be  susptrndcd  for  a  year.  We  trust  to  see  it  revived  at  the  end  of  that  time,  aad  aaeaavLur 
shall  sorely  miss  its  monthly  visits.] 

t  Since  this  report  was  printed  the  State  of  Illinois  has  appointed  Dr.  Lc  Baron  to  saeoHrf 
the  late  Mr.  Walsh  as  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois;  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr^bas  bc«a  tlw 
year  appointed  Stat«  Entomologist,  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Maaaaebaarttk 
The  State  of  New  York  has  published  nine  reports  on  noxious  and  beueflcial  tnaecu  ki  Or. 
Fitch,  and  the  State  of  Maine  two  reports,  though  she  appointed  no  State  EatomolofM. 


well  BS  the  hkblts  of  birds,  which  also  bold  them  tn  Check ;  and  laatlj,  the 
8t*te  xliould  liberally  lllustnttc,  print  and  dtstrlbnte  the  entomologist's 
report.  B;  no  doing,  nut  only  would  the  InterestH  of  agrlcnlture  be  pro- 
moted, and  thoDMnds  oT  dollare  annually  saved  to  tbe  8tat«  (though  each 
leglBlntor    who    unwll-  Pig  ,gg_ 

llDgly  votea  &  tboaaand 
doUan  or  more  may  slu- 
cerely  believe  that  be  Is 
robbing  the  treasury, 
while  actually  relllllngU 
to  twice  that  amount), 
but  the  country  at  large 
sbarea  In  the  Increased 
knowledge;  and  Bcleiice 
and  popular  education 
Are  in  no  small  degree 
promoted.  The  works 
or  Dr.  Harris,  published 
by  tbe  liberality  of  tlie 
State  of  Massachusetts, 


are    knc 


all 
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Europe;  in  other  words, 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  cklllied  world,  and  so  arc  those  of  Dr. 
Fitch,  the  State  Entomologist  of  New  Vork.  white  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  late  State  Entomolo^lKt  of  Illinois,  containing  bo  much  that  Is 
novel  and  Interesting  to  theoretical  as  well  a&  practical  entomology,  are 
read  and  sought  after  by  European  authors. 

A  true  knowledge  of  practical  entomology  may  well  be  said  to  be 
ta  Its  Infancy,  when,  as  Is  well  known  lo  :igriculturlsts.  the  cultivation 


r'g.  137. 


of  wheat  has  almost 
been  given  up  In  por- 
tions of  the  northern 
Slates  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  wheat 
midgc.  Hedslnn  fly. 
Joint  worm  nnti  chinch 
bug.  "According  Jo 
Dr.  Shlmer's  estl- 
mate,  which  may  be 
considered  a  reason-' 
nlile  one,  In  the  year 
"""  '"™''  ■■"""■  1804  three-foarths  of 

the  wheat  and  one-half  of  the  corn  crop  were  destroyed  by  the  chinch 
bug  throughout  many  extensive  districts,  comprlnlnjf  almost  the  entire 
northwest.  At  the  average  annual  rate  of  Interest,  according  to  the 
United  States  census.  In  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  the  wheat  crop  of  1864 
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ought  to  have  been  nbout  thirty  millloni  nf  tiiwhols,  niid  tbo  comj 
ftbout  one  huiidivtl  and  tlilrty-i-lglit  iiillUoci  IiuhIivIk.     PdKUis  U 
ralue  or  wheat  at  91.^5  niul  that  or  corn  nt  SO  cent*,  tbc  rauh  r 
the  com  and  wbent  dvstroyetl  by  this  lusigtilflcHOt  lUllv  bug,  mi  U 
than  a  grain  of  doc,  in  one  iil[ii;le  Stale  utid  uu«  Kindle  year,  « 
Tore,  according  to  ibe  nbovc  Uguree.  r<>ot  up  to  the  n^ioaiidios  M 
o^■KR  SKVENTY-TiiKBK  Mii.tioss  uv  DoLLMtsr    Thc  calibttgv  1 
(Pieri*  rap<c),  recently  Introduced  (p.  iiS)  rrora  Europe,  li 
M.  Pcovnncher,  to  anniially  destroy  two  LQudred  and  r<iriy  tlioua 
tars'  worth  of  cabbages  around  Quebec.    The  nuwtlan  117,  a 


Dr.  Fitcta,  deHtroyed  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of  wheat  In  Nvw  Tixt 
Sttite  in  oneyeor.  The  omy  worm  of  the  North  (i>ura*Hi  i<«i^ii«rli>, 
which  was  BO  abDDdnnt  ill'  18G1  from  New  Englnnd  tn  K ■!!*«■.  •*■ 
reported  to  liave  done  daniap:e  that  year  lu  Enfitpm  Hmackwciw 
exreedlitff  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  juiot  worm  aloni-  aaBHtloa 
cats  off  whole  Acids  of  grain  In  Virginia  nnd  northward.  Thr  Culortit* 
potato  beetle  is  fteadlly  moving  paslward,  now  rnvnglng  the  1I«I4*  I* 
Indians,  and  only  the  Ibrethonglit  and  Inifcnnltr  In  devlnltig  ucsiu  «l 
checking  Its  attacks,  resulting  from  a  thorough  Itudy  of  Its  babtt*  WIO 
deliver  our  wasted  Qelds  Ttom  iis  dlrefiil  as>ault«. 

Indeed  the  cry  of  waste,  waste,  ai-tses  nil  over  the  land.  Tbe  nwtvj 
and  niitterlAl  that  Is  wasted  anunully  Id  bad  raad».  In  the  Inss  or  fertlllwn 
from  wanton  wante,  the  long  Itom  Ignoraitce  of  g^ilogy  ftod  lulnlnya 
neerlng,  the  waste  involred  In  the  proc«ss  of  extraciinjt  ore 
tfom  bad  cooking,  poor  housewlltry,  aud  above  all,  the  lo>*>  of  tavrij 


from  Ignomnce  of  aclentlBc  lawa,*  careiessncM  resoltlng  ftom  Igaorance 
uid  vice,  the  offspring  of  Ignorance, — the  amount  that  is  tiius  wasted  v 


r  natioual  debt  in  odu  year, 
V  planet!    A  century  Leuce 


Fig.  1*9. 


e  lo  Misert  would,  If  saved,  pay  off  o 
and  cliange  our  world  as  it  were  into  a 
when  the  country  Is  crowded  tenfold 
Its  present  amount,  our  pcopie  will 
learn  the  Icssous  that  science  aud  na- 
ture tcHcli  of  economy  and  thrift. 

Those  remarks  may  be  thought  ex- 
travagant, but  the  tboughtfiil  agrl(;ul-. 
torist,  technical  chemist  and  political 
economist  wlli  agree  that  thty  are 
true.  Mr.  Rllcy  tmthfully  states  lu 
the  introduction  to  bis  report  Ihnt 
"we  have  in  this  conntrj  altogethei' 
more  tlian  our  share  of  these  lnsi;cl 
depredators,  and  so  truly  Is  this  the  ^ 
case,  that  Insects  which  attract  nnl- 
veraal  attention,  and  are  considered  A/)rpia»-maniau. 

OS  very  serious  evils  in  Europe,  would  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  In 
this  country.  There,  if  they  lose  one-flfth  of  a  given  crop,  the  whole 
community  becomes  alarmed;  but  here  the  cnltlvator  sometimeE  con- 
eiders  himself  fortunate  If  he  secures  the  half  of  his  crop  from  insect 
ravages,  and  each  State  loses  annaally  from  fifty  to  slity  million  dollars 
from  tills  cause  alone,  though  hut  four  states  have  as  yet  made'  any 
attempt  to  prevent  this  serious  loss."  We  may  reasonably  calculate  the 
annual  loss  In  onr  conntry  alone  from  noxious  animals  and  the  lower 
„._  ,„  plants,  such  as  rust,  smut  and   mil- 

dew, as  not  far  from  one  thousand 
I  million  of  dollars!  Of  this  amount 
t  least  one  tcnlh,  or  one  hundred 
million  of  dollars  annually,  could 
probably  be  saved  by  human  exer- 
tions. Statisticians  tell  ns  that 
within  three  or  four  centuries  the 
average  of  hiim.in  lifu  hns  been 
doubled ;  the  average  man  lives  forty 
years,  whpre  in  Spencer's  time  he 
lived  but  twenty.  The  world  since  his  time  has  become  richer  and  better 
In  proportion  as  the  race  has  grown  thrifty  and  economical  In  human  lift. 
So  what  science  and  knowledRC  hns  done  for  human  life  and  happiness, 
science  will  do  for  agriculture  aud  the  arts.    However  chimerical  our 
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figures  may  appear,  they  at  least  tend  to  show  that  onr  material  weahh 
and  prosperity  depend  most  intimately  on  the  flavor  Hhown  to  iu:ieuc«  tod 
the  encouragement  given  to  original  research,  however  abstrosc,  by  isni 
of  scientific  tastes. 

To  save  a  portion  of  this  annual  loss  of  food  stuffs  and  fhiita  fthoald  be 
the  first  object  of  farmers  and  gardeners.    They  eke  out  a  bare  livelihood 

on  the  present  amount  rallied. 
Could  they  save  ivhat  is  wasted  by 
insects  they  would  grow  rich; 
and  we  tlierefore  advf»cate  lo|^ 
lation  for  this  purpose.  Why 
should  we  not  frame  a  law  pro- 
viding that  fanners  should  coop- 
crate  in  taking  preventative  ineaa- 
ures  against  injurious  insects,  such  as  early  or  late  planting  of  cereals, 
to  avert  the  attacks  of  the  wheat  midge  and  Hessian  fly ;  the  baming  of 
stubble  in  the  autumn  and  spring  to  destroy  the  Joint  worm ;  the  com- 
bined use  of  proper  remedies  against  the  canker  worm,  and  other  noxlou 
caterpillars  and  cut  worms?  A  few  of  the  more  enlightened  and  Indo^ 
trious  sort  are  forehanded  and  diligent  in  restraining  these  pests.  A  law 
carried  out  by  a  proper  State  Entomological  constabular}*,  if  we  may  no 
designate  it,  would  compel  idle  and  shiftless  neighbors  to  clear  tbeir 
farms  and  gardens.  We  doubt  not  that  if  each  State  would  appoint  a 
State  Entomologist  with  several  assistants,  who  should  watch  the  fiekb 
and  report  neglect  in  killing  injurious  insects  to  the  town  authorities,  bj 
whom  delinquents  should  be  fined,  many  times  the  cost  of  maintalDiiiK 
such  a  bureau  would  be  saved  to  the  State.  Indeed,  why  should  we  doC 
have  an  Insect  law,  as  well  as  Fish  and  Game  laws? 

Among  some  of  the  injurious  Insects  reported  on  by  Mr.  Riley  is  a  nt-w 
post  to  the  cucumber  in  the  West,  the  Pickle  worm  (Phacellura  kiti'hlii 
Cramer,  Fig.  12fi).   This  is  a  cater-  ^,.     ,.^ 

,  tiff-  I'S- 

pillar  which  bores  into  the  cucum- 
bers when  large  enongh  to  pickle, 
and  it  is  occasionally  found  in 
pickles.  Three  or  four  worms 
occur  sometimes  in  a  pickle,  and 
a  single  one  will  cause  the  cucum- 
ber to  rot.  He  also  gives  us 
excellent  drawings  of  the  Vine 
dresser  (CJfwrorampn  pnmpinatnx 
Smith  and  Abbott,  Fig.  127  larva 
and  pupa;  Fig.  128  adult;),  a  single 
caterpillar  of  which  will  sometimes  **  strip  a  small  vine  of  its  leaves  In 
a  few  nights,"  and  sometimes  nips  off  bunches  of  half-grown  grapes. 

Another  caterpillar,  which  sometimes  is  so  abundant  as  to  nearly  defijK- 
ate  the  grape  vine  is  the  Alypia  S-maculata  Fabr.  (Fig.  129;  a,  larvn;  h. 
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side  view  of  ■  segment).  This  must  not  be  conrouDded  with  tbe  blalsh 
Isrva  of  Eudrj/at  grata  FHbr.  (Fig.  130)  vihlch  Uiflers  rroin  tbe  Aljpia  cater- 
pUlar  In  beiag  blulsb,  and  In  wanting  the  white  patches  on  the  sides  of  tbe 
body,  and  the  more  prom- 
inent hnmp  on  the  end  of 
the  bodf.  Another  spe- 
cies, E.  unio  Uuebner  (Fig. 
131  larva,  b,  side  view  of  a 
segment;  c,  top  view  oT 
the  hump),  also  feeds  on 
the  grape,  eating  the  ter- 
minal buds.  It  Is  hIho  bta- 
isb,  and  wants  the  orange 
bands  on  the  side  of  tbe 
body,  as  Mr.  Riley  informs  ■ 
ns  in  a  letter.  Another  J 
moth  of  the  same  family 
Is  the  American  prui 
(AculiiUhiia  America 
Clem.,  Fig.  13^  n,  larin;  b, 
pnpa;  c,  cocoon);  a  little 
.  dark  blue  moth,  nith  a 
deep  orange  color,  whose 

black   and  yellow   lurva  is  L»rv»orj. 

gregnrious  (Fig.  133)  living  in  companies  of  a  dnzi! 
the  sorter  parts  of  tbe  leaves.  It  Is  i|Ulle  commoi 
SoDtbem  States. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  cuts  In  this  pamphlet,  and  the  mere  dlssem* 
inatlon  of  these  lUustrationN  will  do  much  towards  creating  a  tiiste  (br 
entomology  in  the  young.  The  author  sometimes  admlls  iuclcgnncles  of 
expression,  which  ninr  an  otb(.-rwi:^c  clear  and  readable  style,  lie  com- 
plains  jui^tty  In  hlii  preOice  that  tlic  Stale  press  has  nscd  too  poor  Ink  and 
paper.  We  tru.st  that  the  next  report  will  be  improved  In  this  respect,  as 
tbe  excellent  cuts  need  good,  hard  pnper. 

Amrrican  Crabs.*  —  In  this  odmirable  paper,  describing  mniiy  of  onr 
North  American  Soldier,  or  Fiddler,  Crabs,  and  tlielr  allii-d  funiis,  Mr. 
Smith  begins  a  series  of  beautitVilly  Illustrated  articles  "chiefly  made  up 
of  notes  and  descriptions  resulting  from  the"  stuily  of  the  hif;her  Ameri- 
can Crustacea  in  the  Museum  of  Vale  College,  ami  the  collection  of  the 
Feabody  Academy  of  Science."  The  descriptions  seem  lo  lie  carefully 
and  conscientiously  prepared.  The  specimen  of  Ci'litKluiiis  pnlimMt,  with 
the  large  fingers  (chcllped.s)  nearly  equal  In  sUe,  and  mentioned  as  a 
rematkable  anomaly  in  vol.  ill,  p.  557.  of  the  NATtiitALisT,  Is  noiv  referred 
by  the  author  to  a  new  species,  Gehigiiiiiii  pn;jmu. 
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Thr  Craw  Fish  of  North  Amrrica.*  —  The  Cambridge  Momiiid  hit 
issued  another  of  its  sumptaously  illustrated  and  printed  catalogiica, 
which  the  liberality  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  given  it  the  meaos 
to  do.  From  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hagen  we  have,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  known  care  and  accuracy  in  research,  a  monograph  of  much  In- 
terest and  value.  The  craw  fish  have  been  much  neglected  by  Drntorallsts 
in  this  country,  though  these  fresh* water  lobsters  have  already  made  tbelr 
mark  in  the  local  histories  of  the  times,  by  the  injury  they  occasiooallj  do 
by  undermining  our  river  dams,  aud  especially  the  levee  of  the  Missis- 
sippi near  New  Orleans,  and  the  rice  fields  of  the  Southern  states. 

As  the  author  refers  very  briefly  to  their  burrowing  habits,  only  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  species  *'  severely  damages  the  rice  fields  of  the 
Southern  States,"  we  would  mention  that  according  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts they  have  by  tunnelling  the  artificial  banks  of  the  -MiHuissippI, 
caused  devastating  floods;  and  while  in  Northern  Maine  we  were  told 
that  the  craw  fish  so  undermined  the  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the  AroostOiA 
Kiver,  that  it  was  partially  carried  away.  While  craw  fishes  are  most  aboa- 
dant  in  the  Middle,  Western  and  the  Southern  States,  they  are  more  com- 
mon in  New  England  than  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  flrom  Dr.  Hagen'i 
remarks,  as  he  had  no  specimens  fjrom  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Masia- 
chusetts,  Connecticut  or  Khode  Island.  The  writer  has  found  them  fre- 
quently under  stones  in  lakes  in  Northern  Maine,  and  has  had  specimeof 
from  Williamstown,  Mass.,  presented  him  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder. 

Passing  over  the  classification  and  distribution  of  the  species,  we  wiU 
glean  some  results  of  the  author*s  study  on  the  sexual  peculiarities  and 
dimorphism  of  these  creatures.  He  finds  that  some  of  the  females  sbov 
a  tendency  to  a  more  masculine  development,  and  in  some  males  a  ten- 
dency to  a  feminine  development.  He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
two  sorts  of  males,  stating  that  Professor  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  make 
the  interesting  discovery  of  dimorphism  in  the  males  of  the  genus  Cam- 
barus,  to  which  all  the  species  living  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  beloo*, 
while  it  does  not  occur  in  the  genus  Astacus,  to  which  the  European 
and  Pacific  coast  species  belong,  nor  in  the  females  of  either  genus.  The 
males  of  the  first  form  are  well  developed  and  capable  of  reproduction; 
those  of  the  second  form  are  sterile,  and  besides  certain  important  dif- 
ferences, such  as  the  greater  development  of  the  limbs,  the  tarsal  third  of 
whicli  are  articulated  when  they  are  not  in  the  males  of  the  first  form, 
aud  the  *'  hooks  on  the  third  article  of  the  third,  or  in  some  groups  of  the 
tliird  and  of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs  are  smaller  and  less  developed.  The 
whole  body  has  less  size  and  width,  the  sculpture  is  not  so  well  finished. 
while  the  claws  are  shorter,  narrower,  and  more  like  those  of  the  fe- 
male." He  adds  that  *'  the  existence  of  a  second  form  of  the  male,  if  ii 
were  no  more  than  a  passage  or  metamorphotic  form,  would  not  be  ex- 
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traordlDarr.  Bat  the  great  nomber  of  AiU-grown  second-fbrm  specimens 
Id  every  species,  which  are  often  even  larigrer  than  the  first-form  males, 
seems  to  prove  that  thev  are  individuals  which  have  remained  In  a  sexual 
stage  that  does  not  agree  with  their  corporal  development,  —  in  short, 
that  they  are  perhaps  sterile.**  This  conjecture  be  finds  supported  by  an 
anatomical  examination. 

We  quote  all  the  author's  a:eneral  remarlcs  on  Dimorphism  in  Crustacea 
and  Insects  (p.  24).  We  have  noticed  In  the  Naturaust,  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 
iv,  p.  55,  the  recent  discoveries  of  Malmgren.  Ehlers,  Clapar^de  and  oth- 
ers, regarding  dimorphism  in  the  worms,  which  our  readers  would  do 
well  to  read  In  this  connection. 

**  Dimorphism  in  other  Onutacea.  —  Perhaps  this  tkct  of  the  existence  Id  the  Crustacea  of  two 
forms,  pne  always  sterile.  Is  not  onique.  In  the  irenera  Lofva  ami  Calllnectes,  there  are  not 
rarely  females  with  a  Tery  narrow  and  acute  postabdonien.  These  It  Is  Tery  easy  to  separata 
from  the  ordinary  females,  with  a  lanre  and  circular  poslabdomen.  Profosaor  I4.  A|[a»sLa  In- 
forms me  that  he  has  satisfled  himself,  by  an  anatomical  i-xaminatlon  of  liviuir  s|>ecimens,  that 
these  females  are  sterile.  I  hare  found  similar  females  with  a  narrower  irlanfular  abdomen  In 
some  other  frenera  of  Bnuhjfura, 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Airassia  for  the  luformatlon  that  F.  Muller,  Fuer  Darwin, 
1881,  has  described  two  forms  of  the  male  in  Orchestia  Danrinii  and  in  Tanait  dubins.  He  re- 
marks that  when  found  upon  the  shore  the  form  of  the  second  pair  of  gnathoptnla  varies  fh>m 
that  of  the  specimens  found  at  a  distance  inland,  where  it  Ures  under  mouldy  IcaTCs  in  UM>se 
eaulh.  Tn  0.  Daneinii^  intermedimte  forms  between  the  males  with  larfre  and  those  with  small 
bands,  are  not  to  be  detected,  but  la  two  other  species.  O.  tucurauna  and  O.  tucHratii%ffa^  the 
shape  of  the  antenna  and  of  the  hands  changes  even  in  tlte  Aill-grown  mal«s. 

Tlie  supposition  that  the  flr»t-bom  males  only  In  Catnbarut  possess  large  hands  for  burrowing 
purposes  Is  to  be  rejected,  as  the  fomales  also  have  the  same  burrowing  habits. 

The  existence  of  two  different  forms  of  males  in  Cambaru*  is  very  Important  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  species,  and  the  fact  that  these  forms  are  not  recognized  by  all  preceding  authors 
may  explain  some  erroneous  determinations  In  their  works." 

^Dimorphism  in  Insects.— The  discovery  of  a  dimorphism  In  the  Crustacea  Is  all  the  more  In- 
teresting, since  as  yet  In  the  whole  animal  kingdom  dimorphism  was  known  only  in  the  insects. 
There  are  many  facts  and  communications  scattered  through  entomological  literature,  of  which 
a  general  review  is  very  desirable.  An  anatomical  examination  of  these  dimorphic  forms  Is 
■UU  wanting,  only  the  external  differences  having  thus  f^  been  marked. 

The  dimorphism  seems  to  be  represented  In  two  different  ways;  a  difference  only  in  the 
colors  (dichrolc  forms  of  Brauer),  or  a  difference  in  size  and  shape,  and  mostly  in  the  ft.*mal^ 
I  should  remark  that  dimorphism,  as  observed  in  insects,  occurs  only  in  one  sex  of  the  same 
species,  and  mostly  In  the  female.  Perhaps  In  the  ants  and  In  the  white  ants— it  seems  mors 
natural  to  range  all  the  socially  living  insects,  viz.,  the  imts,  l>ees,  wasps,  and  white  ants  under 
the  same  law — a  dimorphism  Is  to  be  found  in  both  sexes. 

Dimorphism  consisting  in  different  colors  was  long  since  observed,  especially  In  Lepltloptera, 
In  the  hind  wings  of  many  Orthoptera,  and  In  the  feniHles  of  Agrlon.  In  the  latter  genus  tlio 
well-known  orange-colored  females  are  probably  sterile. 

Dimorphism  with  difference  in  shape  and  size  is  also  often  observed.  A  very  coinnu>n  ca!«e 
Is  the  difference  in  the  development  of  the  wings.  The  wings  are  either  long  and  well-<leve|. 
oped,  or  short,  or  entirely  wanting.  The  short-winged  Orthoptera  (Grylhis.  LocuNta,  Itlatta, 
Peria,  Termes,  Psocus)  have  been  careAilly  descrlb«Hi  by  Messrs.  Fischer.  Von  Sielx>ld.  Lu- 
cas, Brauer,  and  myself;  the  short-winged  or  apterous  Ili-nilptera.  Iiv  Wi-stwiMwl  and  Uhler 
(Amphibiocorislap.  Gerrldie,  etc.);  the  short-winged  Diptera  l>y  SchHiini  {Ornithohia  and  Z(p- 
optera),  Mr.  Brauer  has  recently  given  an  interesting  paper  upon  diniorphism  in  the  genus 
Neurothemis,  which  belongs  to  the  Odonata.  The  dimorphic  females  have  wings  wlUi  a  less 
complicated  neuratlon  and  different  colors.  There  is  oven  a  CHse  of  triniorphism  in  some  but- 
terflies, according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wallace.  Papilio  Ormenus^  from  Celebes,  has 
tliree  distinct  forms  of  females,  and  in  some  cases  the  number  of  female  forms  appears  to  he 
four.  Dimorphism  consisting  in  different  shape  and  size  Is  o(>serv(Hi  In  the  Lepldoptera 
(Eqnitcs,  etc.),  In  the  Coleoptera,  in  the  Lamelilcornia,  and  In  the  Ix)ng{cornla,  and  perhaps 
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In  the  Lymexylon  and  Hjlecoetus;  In  U^e  Hymenopt«rm  (C)rnt|M);  In  the  Dfptcrm  (I 
Tlie  dimorphism  in  the  Dipterous  g^uus  Pbasia,  dlsoorered  by  Lo€w,  to  vcfT 
Iluviug  seen  his  specluicns,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  here  a  writtrn  e«aumnnhemtion  by  Mr. 
Loew,  sent  to  mo  some  years  ago  and  still  nnpnbllshed:  **In  tlie  genua  Phaala  erery 
has  two  male  forms;  one  similar  to  the  fbmale,  and  another  much  larger,  witli  tbe  wlaga  i 
and  more  colored,  and  usually  the  body  more  colored.  Tlie  two  forma  fly  at  tbe  aaoae  ilow  i 
nnitc  with  the  same  form  of  females.  The  genital  parts  of  the  larger  males  are  la  shape  i 
size  Identical  with  those  of  the  smaller  males.  There  exist  M>me  intermediate  ft^rms  ui 
and  it  is  sometimes,  in  certain  species,  possible  to  form  a  complete  aerlea,  whieb  aeema  to  nJit 
the  twu  dllTuient  forms.  I  say  seems,  because  I  have  never  seen  a  male  wliicb  I  bcaltaUMl  W 
place  in  one  of  the  two  forms.** 

I  have  noticed  here  the  occurrence  of  dimorphism  In  the  inbecta  to  show  huw  variable  la  Ibt 
different  families  and  genera  is  the  mode  of  dimorphism,  even  from  that  observed  !•  tbe  Asto- 
cid».  Perhaps  a  closer  examination  will  disclose  even  some  difference  lu  the  aexaal  parU  la 
certain  dimorphic  insects,  and  it  now  seems  prohable  that  some  forms  heretitforv  described  as 
distinct  species,  will  be  hereafter  recognized  as  only  dimorphic  variation*.  8tllL,  It  Is 
that  very  different  facts  are  to-day  united  under  the  same  name  of  dimorphisoi. 

Certainly  the  discovery  of  a  dimorphism  in  another  part  of  the  Artlculata,  vis.,  la  tba 
taeea,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  found  also  among  the  worms. 

Thk  lifted  and  subsided  Hocks  of  America.*  —  The  author's  oirae 
is  well  known  from  bis  admirable  paintings  and  portraits  of  Indian  lift 
and  physiognomy.  Catlin's  ^*  North  American  Indians,**  wa.s  one  of  tbe 
wonder  bool^s  of  our  childhood  and  youth,  sharing  the  interest  of  Inrin|;'i 
Astoria,  Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  and  Tanner's  Narrative,  those 
manuals  of  Indian  craft  and  hunters'  cunning  that  every  boy  delights  io 
reading;  and  leading  them  all  in  careful  detail,  and  distinguished  fh>iD  til 
in  rich,  pictorial  embellishment. 

We  turn  with  a  degree  of  sadness  to  the  present  little  volome,  avi 
wonder  how  the  author  could  have  brought  himsolf  to  publish  such  sdes- 
tlflc  nonsense.  The  author  has  been  a  great  traveller  over  the  Americti 
Continent,  on  both  hemispheres.  He  has  studied  the  faces  and  habits  of 
the  various  savage  tribes  he  met,  and  from  his  ft-equent  references,  has 
evidently  read  the  works  of  Dana,  Lyell,  and  other  geologists,  and  jet 
here  Is  the  result  of  his  orographical  and  anthropological  lucubratiou. 
To  explain  the  formation  of  mountain  chains  he  supposes  that  thej  air 
due  to  the  rush  of  great  masses  of  water  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  He 
accounts  for  the  Gulf-stream  by  a  subterranean  stream  under  the  Rocky 
mountains,  many  times  larger  and  twice  as  long  as  the  Mississippi,  which 
together  met  a  similar  one  from  under  the  Andes.  The  three  **deb«»ach 
unseen  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;"  and  undermine  the 
Antilles,  in  the  author's  glowing  words  **a  part  (and  probably  the  glorri 
of  the  Andes,"  which  went  down  in  the  commotion  of  floods  and  volca- 
noes, the  floods  moving  northwards  and  thus  forming  the  Gnlf-stretm. 
Such  a  *' cataclysm  of  the  Antilles."  naturally  disturbed  the  minds  of  the 
people  dwelling  in  the  Quitos  and  Cotopaxis  of  the  then  Antilles.  Our  lo- 
thor  gravely  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  the  unhappy  race  became  distributed 
northwards,  and  our  (quotation  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  author's  capac- 
ity for  dealing  with  such  subjects.  "In  the  turmoil  and  flood  of  the 
elevated  waters,  the  Gulf-stream  first  bursting  out  of  the  sunken  Golf  of 
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Mexico,  and  travelling  at  a  pace  which  modem  days  have  seen  nothing 
of,  swept  off  the  dibris  of  sinking  and  dying  humanity  in  their  canoes  and 
on  rafts,  Arom  the  smoliing  chaos  in  which  they  were  left,  landing  them 
on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Newfoundland,  and  perhaps  (wliich  would  have 
been  as  probable)  on  the  coosU)  of  Scandinavia  and  Ireland.**  *  *  * 
**  Throwing  out,  as  it  were,  by  explosion,  the  shattered  fk'agments  of 
[Aztec]  primftive  civilization  to  the  savage  nations  of  the  giobe." 

In  Appendix  C,  Mr.  Catlin,  with  reason,  protests  against  the  discredit 
thrown  on  his  statements  regarding  the  Mandan  religious  ceremonies,  by 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  memorializes  Congress  for  simple  justice,  by  order- 
ing copies  of  his  O-kee-pa^  (published  by  Messrs.  Trtibner  &  Co.)  to  be 
distributed  to  the  same  libraries  as  Schoolcraft's  work,  which  was  evi- 
dently plundered  from  Catlin.  We  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Catlin  has 
nothing  to  'fear  from  Schoolcraft's  heterogeneous  and  illy  digested  vol- 
umes, which  do  no  credit  to  the  Congress  that  ordered  their  publication. 

Geological  Survey  of  New  Hampsiiikk.*  — By  his  annual  report  we 
should  Judge  that  Professor  Hitchcock  was  pushing  on  the  work  of  the 
survey  with  diligence  and  success.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  that 
indispensable  means  of  geological  research,  a  good  topographical  map, 
and  Mr.  G.  L.  Vose,  one  of  the  assistants,  has  **  taken  a  large  number  of 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  exact  position  of  as  many  of 
the  high  mountain  peaks  as  possible."  *'He  has  also  taken  accurate 
sketches  of  the  outllues  of  all  the  mountains  in  the  horizon  as  seen  f^om 
Chocorua  and  Kcarsarge."  He  also  describes  Mt.  Carrlgain,  one  of  the 
least  known  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  one  most  desirable  to  visit,  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  notch.  Mr.  J.  A.  Huntington  has  made  a  preliminary 
exploration  of  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles  in  the  north 
part  of  Coos  County,  and  besides  gives  an  account  of  his  winter's  occu- 
pation of  the  summit  of  Mount  Moosllauke. 

American  Journal  ok  Science  and  Arts.! — This  long  established 
Journal  —  which  has  from  its  commencement  been  the  leading  vehicle  for 
the  original  papers  of  American  scientists  —  will  be  continued  after  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  as  a  Monthly  Journal.  This  increased  fre- 
quency of  publication  will  meet  a  wish  often  expressed  by  authors,  for  a 
more  rapid  interchange  of  views,  and  an  earlier  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  research.  We  hope  that  the  ft*iends  and  patrons  of  science  will 
aid  in  promoting  Its  wider  circulation. 

•S<»cond  Annual  R<'port  upon  tlif  Geolopy  and  Mineralofr}'  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
By  C.  H.  Hitchcock.    1S70.    fivo,  pp.  37.     With  a  geological  map. 

t  Founded  by  Proft-ssor  Sillimax,  in  1818,  and  now  numbering  100  volumes,  in  two  Series  of 
fiO  Tolames  each. 

Editors  and  Proprietors :  —  Professors  Si i.i.im AN  an«l  Dana.  Astoriate  Editors :  — ProflPMora 
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The  Chemical  History  of  the  Six  Days  of  Crbatiox.*  — In  mak- 
ing aDother  attempt  to  reconcile  Qeology  and  GenesiB,'  the  aotbor  hafl  ex- 
hibited much  more  knowledge,  fairness,  and  a  truly  mrleDtiflc  uplrit  ibaa 
usual  In  such  productions.  He  has  not  drawn  the  parallel  too  cloaelj  bc^ 
tween  the  chapters  of  Geological  history  and  the  first  chapter  of  GeoeaU, 
and  his  method  of  treatment  and  interpretation  of  the  general  atate- 
ments  of  the  Scriptures,  clothed  as  they  often  are,  in  the  pecnlUriy  rlie- 
tortcal  style  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  and  most  difficult  to  trai»la(r, 
will  command  the  assent  of  fair  minded  scientists  and  theologiana.  The 
bigoted  of  both  classes  of  minds  will  perhaps  disagree  with  his  concluaioat. 
He  explains  by  the  recent  discoveries  regarding  the  correlation  of  form. 
the  probable  mode  of  evolution  of  the  globe  out  of  the  gaseous  and  Tapor- 
ous  elements.  He  contends  that  the  *' nebular  hypothesis  and  the  derd- 
opment  hypothesis  may  both  be  true,  and  God  still  remain  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe."  A  scriptural  day  of  the  Hebrew  writer  with  our  author, 
**  is  simply  an  evening  and  a  morning  —  a  period  of  darkness  and  a  period 
of  light,  and  the  duration  of  such  a  day  is  not  at  all  limited  by  anjthlof 
contained  in  the  text."  He  shows  that  the  Introduction  of  planta  and 
the  lower  animals,  and  of  fixed  time,  and  the  introduction  of  the  hiKhff 
vertebrates,  and  man  himself,  are  mentioned  In  the  same  order  in  Gencfii 
as  In  geological  history,  and  that  there  is  no  fundamental  disagreemcat 
between  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  and  the  facts  of  modern  science.  With 
this  general  comparison  the  author  is  content  to  stop. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

TriE  Catdal  Styles  of  Insects  Skxse  Organs,  i.  e.  Abdominal  Ax- 
TENNiE.  —  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn  has  published  a  note  in  the  **  Journal  of  ibf 
Entomological  Society  of  Stettin"  (1869).  to  the  effect  that  the  abduminil 
appendages  of  the  female  of  the  Mole  Cricket  (Gryllotalpa)  are  true  wa- 
sory  organs  (tastorgane). 

In  the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Ma^. 
1866,  the  writer  states  that  *'  while,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  genital 
armor  of  Insects  is  not  homologous  with  the  limbs,  there  are,  however, 
true  jointed  appendages  attached  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  abdominal  riu^*, 
or  both,  which  are  often  antennlform,  and  serve  as  sensorio-genltal  or- 
gans in  most  [many]  Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera"  (p.  290). 

In  the  same  "Proceedings"  for  Feb.  26,  1868,  he  thus  writes:  *' Re- 
garding the  Insect  as  consisting  of  two  fore  and  hind  halves,  the  two 
ends  being,  with  this  view,  repetitions  of  each  other,  these  anal  stjlet* 

•By  John  Phln.    New  York,  American  News  Co.    1^70.    Itmo,  pp.  95. 
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may  be  considered  as  abdominal  antennae,  so  that  the  antennae  look  one 
way,  and  their  homologues,  the  many-Jointed 'antenniform  anal  stylets, 
the  opposite.**  (p.  898.) 

•  The  subject  is  also  referred  to  in  the  **  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects," 
page  17,  and  the  remarlsable  antenniform  abdominal  appendages  of  JUan- 
tis  t€9seUata  figured  in  illustration. 

I  have  been  able  to  detect  sense-organs  (probably  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  smell)  in  the  short,  stout-Jointed,  anal  stylets  of  the  Cock- 
roach {Ptriplaneta  Americana)^  beautlftiily  mounted  by  Mr.  £.  Bickpell.  I 
have  recently,  after  reading  Dr.  Dohrn's  note,  observed  the  sense-organs 
and  counted  about  ninety  *  minute  orifices  on  each  stylet,  which  are  prob- 
ably smelling  or  auditory  organs,  such  as  are  described  by  Hicks  (see 
**  Guide,"  p.  26).  They  were  much  larger  and  much  more  numerous  than 
similar  orifices  in  the  antennae  of  the  same  insect,  and  were  situated  in 
single  rows  on  the  upper  side  of  each  Joint  of  the  stylets.  During  the 
breeding  season  a  peculiar  odor  Is  perhaps  emitted  by  the  female,  as  in 
▼ertebrate  animals,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  caudal  appendages  are 
endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell,  rather  than  of  hearing,  that  the  male 
may  smell  its  way  to  its  partner.  This  is  an  argument  that  the  broadly 
pectinated  antenna;  of  many  moths  are  endowed  rather  with  the  sense  of 
smelling  than  hearing,  to  enable  the  males. to  smell  out  the  females.  I 
have  observed  the  same  organs  in  the  lamella  of  the  antennae  of  the  car- 
rion beetles,  which  undoubtedly  depend  more  on  the  sense  of  smell  than 
^at  of  touch  or  hearing  to  find  stinking  carcasses  in  which  to  place 
their  eggs.  —  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  June  20,  187J. 

A  Remarkable  Myriapod.— While  looking  over  a  chip  witH  Myriapods 
and  Poduras  on  the  under  side,  brought  in  ftom  the  Museum  grounds 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  I  detected  a  lively  little  yellowish  white  creature, 
which  immediately  suggested  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Pauropus,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  on  p.  45,  vol.  iii,  of  the  Naturalist  (where  the  six-legged 
young  is  figured).  A  closer  examination  shows  that  it  is  indeed  a  species 
of  Pauropus,  very  closely  allied  to  P.  pedunculatua  Lubbock,  and  inter- 
mediate in  some  respects  between  that  species  and  P.  HuxUyi  Lubbock. 
It  may  be  called  Pauropus  Lubbockiiy  in  honor  of  the  original  discoverer 
of  this  remarkable  type  of  Myriapods.  No  more  interesting  articulate 
has  been  discovered  for  many  years,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  species  in 
America  is  worthy  of  note.  It  has  but  nine  pairs  of  legs  (three  pairs 
when  hatched),  and  in  some  points  in  its  organization  seems  to  be  a  con- 
nectiujo:  link  between  the  Myriapods  and  Podurldse,  which  are  true  in- 
sects, probably  degraded  Neuroptera.  Our  species  is  yellowish  white, 
and  .08  of  an  inch  in  length.  Mr.  Walker  assures  me,  after  seeing  this  ' 
wpeciraen,  that  he  saw  a  similar  one  last  May  under  the  bark  of  an  apple- 
tree  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  — A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  November  10. 

*  *Mr.  Blcknell  hsa  ooante  more  careAiUy  than  I  did  the  exact  number  of  these  pits,  and 
made  out  nluety-flre  on  one  stylet  and  one  hundred  and  two  on  the  other,  adding,  **  there  wert 
Bone  on  the  under  side  of  their  appendages  that  I  could  see.** 
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Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences ,  Arts  and  Letters.  —  The  llm 
meeting  of  this  new  society  was  held  Jaly  19tb,  at  Madison,  WIsconilB. 
The  president,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  reported  the  preparation  and  pobUcattoa 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Academy's  **  Bulletin."  It  was  alao  stated  tbat 
a  bill  had  passed  the  Legislature  for  a  topographical  tanrey  of  tiie  lead 
region  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy.  A  paper  wu 
read  on  the  **  Classification  of  the  Sciences,*'  by  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright.  Mr. 
Engleroann  and  Judge  Knapp  spoke  on  the  destruction  of  the  forest  trees, 
the  latter  concluding  that  the  pine  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wlsconsta 
would  be  wholly  destroyed  in  twenty-five  years.  If  their  present  reckieM 
destruction  continued.  Judge  Knapp  also  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Coolfetv 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Mr.  Murich,  State  Commissioner  for  the  sor* 
vey  of  the  lead  region,  read  a  paper  on  **  Mineral  Veins  and  the  OrigU 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone."  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  gave  an  acconnt  of  receat 
studies  on  the  fish  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  of  the  recent  dredgings  In  th$ 
lake  in  connection  with  Drs.  Thompson  and  Lapham,  pabllsbed  in  tbt 
present  number  of  the  Naturalist.    Other  papers  were  read. 

We  have  also  to  note  the  existence  of  a  flourishing  Katnral  Hlttoiy 
Society  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

How  TO  Mount  Spiders  for  Cabinets.  —  In  M.  Thorcira  fine  4to  oi 
European  Spiders,  which  singularly  enough,  is  published  in  Upaala,  aid 
yet  printed  in  the  English  language,  the  following  instructions  are  gives: 
—  *'  The  spider  is  first  killed,  cither  by  the  vapor  of  ether  or  by  beat,  sad 
is  imp&Ied  by  an  insect-pin,  which  is  passed  through  the  right  side  of  tk 
ceplialothorax ;  the  abdomen  is  then  cut  off"  close  to  the  cephalothonx. 
and  the  cut  surface  dried  with  blotting-paper.  The  head  of  anotker 
insect-pin  is  cut  off,  and  the  blunt  extremity  introduced  through  the  lad- 
siou  into  the  abdomen,  up  to  the  spinners.  The  abdomen  thus  spitted  is 
inserted  into  a  large  test-tube  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  prepa- 
ration being  constantly  rotated  till  dry,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  too 
much  or  too  little  heat—  the  firmness  of  the  abdomen  being  tested  everr 
now  and  then  with  a  fine  needle,  till  it  is  so  firm  as  not  to  yield  to  pres- 
sure; the  front  extremity  of  the  pin  is  now  cut  off  obliquely,  and  tl« 
point  thus  made  inserted  into  the  cephalothorax,  the  two  halves  of  the 
body  being  thus  again  brought  into  apposition.  The  animal  may  then  be 
mounted  as  usual."  —  Popular  Science  Jietieu. 

The  Toucan's  Beak. —  Permit  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  question 
''Wherefore  such  a  beak"  for  the  Toucan.  On  page  806,  of  that  meet 
lively  and  interesting  book  for  a  denizen  pro  fern.,  or  longer,  of  the  tropics 
*'  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,"  by  Professor  J.  Orton,  the  author  hssa 
rather  piquant  discussion  of  this  question.  I  answer  It  by  saying,  to fitd 
wilhf  to  be  sure.  What  else?  Perhaps  also  for  defence  and  pluming. 
But  how  he  could  part  his  back  hair  feathers,  like  a  dandy,  does  not  ap- 
pear. His  method  of  feeding  explains  the  whole  riddle  of  his  longi 
heavy,  serrated  mandibles.    Like  the  shovel-nosed  tribe,  or  the  digge^ 
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like  tribe,  or  the  cnrved-beak  tribe,  shape,  form,  size,  is  everything  for 
their  peculiar  method  of  obtaining  rations. 

The  Toucan  feeds  on  insects,  which  lie  deep  in  the  corolla  of  flowers ; 
It  especially  delights  in  tubular  corollas,  and  has  a  great  fondness  for  the 
rich,  scarlet,  IVischia-like  clusters  of  the  Hose  de  Monta,  of  Guayana. 
These  clusters  be  seizes  near  the  calyx,  and  by  longitudinal  movements 
of  his  powerful  mandibles,  aided  by  their  serrated  edges,  saws  them  off, 
and  then  by  his  horny  and  fimbriated  tongue,  separates  the  insect  portion 
from  the  vegetable,  and  swallows  that  which  his  palate  approves  of,  like 
any  other  sensible  bird.  To  see  him  hop  ft-om  branch  to  branch,  reach 
out  his  long,  ponderous  jaws,  seize  his  breakfast,  saw  it  off,  as  one  sees 
a  butcher  in  his  stall,  to  see  the  parts  rejected  fall  to  the  ground  in  petal- 
Iferous  showers,  and  he  maintain  his  equipoise,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  studies  of  my  ornithological  curriculum.  I  have  made  frequent 
post  mortem  examinations  of  his  injestse,  and  have  always  found  the 
shields  and  remains  of  insects  the  most  abundant  in  his  craw. — R.  P. 
Stevens. 

Physeixa  not  a  Fresh-water  Shell.  —  Mr.  Tryon  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  CoDchologlcal  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  to  the  curious  error  committed  by  several  concholo^rist^  in 
treating  Berendtia  {Physella)  Berendtii,  as  a  fluviatlle  mollusk.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  re^iemblance  of  the  first  generic  name  given  to  PhyMa  wns 
the  cause  of  the  error.  This  Mexican  snail  has  a  Glandiniform  j^hell  and 
Mr.  Tryon  believed  that  its  true  position  would  be  found  to  be  uoar  to 
Glandina.  The  Physelfa  has  been  included  as  a  flnviatile  mollusk  in  Mr. 
Binney's  monograph,  recently  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  still  more  recently  in  Mr.  Dall's  Classlflcatfon  of  the  LiranaeldaB,  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  Mr. 
Tryon  also  made  some  remarks  upon  the  Darwinian  Theory  of  the  origin 
of  species  as  illustrated  by  the  "groups"  or  subgenera  of  Helices,  estab- 
lished by  Albers,  and  stated  his  conviction  that  nowhere  in  the  animal 
kingdom  could  more  conclusive  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Darwinianism 
be  adduced. 


>Ot 


GEOLOGY. 

Did  a  Glacier  flow  from  Lake  Huron  into  Lake  Erie?  I  find  on 
page  193,  of  Vol.  4  of  the  American  Naturalist,  an  article  by  Professor 
J.  8.  Newberry,  on  "The  surfkce  Geology  of  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  which  I  wish  to  criticise  as  to  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Professor,  that  formerly  a  glacier  flowed  from  Lake 
Huron  into  Lake  Erie.  On  page  196  the  Professor  states  that  *»Lake 
Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario,  are  basins  excavated 
in  undisturbed  sedimentary  rocks.  Of  these,  Lake  Michigan  is  six  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  with  a  surface  level  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
feet  above  tides;  Lake  Huron  is  flve  hundred  feet  deep,  with  a  surface 
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level  of  five  huDdred  and  seveDty-foar  feet;  Lake  Erie  Is  two  boodrcd 
and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  surface  level  of  five  hundred  and  aiztj-flve 
feet;  Lake  Ontario  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  with  a  sarfaoe 
level  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  above  the  sea.**  **  An  old,  exca- 
vated, now  filled  channel,  connects  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron.**  And  on 
page  200  the  Professor  states  as  his  deduction.  '*  2d.  That  the  coortcs 
of  these  ancient  glaciers  corresponded  in  a  general  way  with  the  present 
channels  of  drainage.  The  direction  of  the  glacial  ftirrowa  proves  that 
one  of  these  ice  rivers  fiowed  from  Lake  Huron,  along  a  channel  now 
filled  with  drift,  and  known  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
into  Lake  Erie,  which  was  then  not  a  lake,  but  an  excavated  valley,  into 
which  the  streams  of  Northern  Ohio  fiowed,  one  hundred  feet  or  more 
below  the  present  lake  level."  It  will  be  granted,  no  doubt,  that  a  glacier 
occupies  the  bed,  or  lowest  part  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  and, 
that  like  water,  it  flows  f^om  a  higher  to  a  lower  point  of  elevation,  or 
in  other  words,  that  It  flows  down  hill,  instead  of  up  hill.  But  if  Profta- 
sor  Newberry's  position,  that  formerly  a  glacier  flowed  from  Lake  Horoo 
into  Lake  Erie,  be  correct,  then  it  must,  in  passing  Arom  the  bed  of  Lake 
Huron  into  that  of  Lake  Brie,  have  ascended  a  vertical  height  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet,  for  ft'om  the  Professor's  own  showiBf 
the  bed  of  Lake  Erie  is  that  number  of  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Haroa; 
for  he  states  that  the  surface  of  Lake  Huron  is  Ave  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  that  it  is  flve  hundred  feet  deep,  which 
would  make  Its  bed  seventy-four  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  and  be  Amber 
states  that  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie  is  flve  hundred  and  tixty-flve  feet 
above  the  sea  levei  and  is  two  hundred  and  four  feet  deep,  which  locates 
its  bed  at  three  Iiundred  and  sixty-one  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  two 
hundred  and  ei^^hty-seven  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Huron.  If  it  be  tme, 
which  is  granted,  a8  stated,  that  ''an  old,  excavated,  now  filled  chanoel 
connects  Lake  Eric  and  Lake  Huron,  then  mu8t  it  also  be  true,  granting 
that  the  beds  of  these  lakes  occupied  the  same  relative  position  to  each 
other  in  the  glacial  period  that  they  now  do,  that  whatever  glaciers  fiowed 
through  it  must  have  flowed  from  Lake  Erie  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  found  an  outlet  in  that  direction,  instead  of  fW>m  **  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario;  otherwise  we  skill 
have  the  phinomenon  of  a  column  of  ice  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  lo 
length,  by  al)ont  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  saying  nothing  as  to  lu 
thickness,  lifting  itself,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravity,  ft-om  a  lower  op 
to  a  higher  plane  of  elevation,  which  would  appear  to  be  Impossible. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  fbrrows  in  the  "old,  excavated,  now  filled 
channel,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,"  were  made  by  running  or 
floating  icebergs,  long  ages  after  the  work  of  excavating  the  beds  of  the 
great  lakes  by  the  glaciers  had  been  completed,  and  not  by  tme  glacial 
ice.  The  difliculty  of  reconciling  the  observed  facts  in  the  case,  seems 
to  accrue  fVom  allotting  too  short  a  space  of  time  to  the  glacial  period. 
It  would  appear  more  perspicuous  to  allow  an  excavating  period,  correa- 
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IK>ndIng  in  time  with  the  period  of  the  greatest  continental  elevation, 
daring  which  period  the  glaciers  woald  naturally  flow  in  the  direction  of 
the  lowest  plane  of  their  excavations,  finding  their  outlets  accordingly. 
The  work  of  excavation  being  completed,  then  comes  a  continental  sub- 
sidence, the  *'  lower  drift  period,"  during  which  the  narrower  channels  of 
excavation  are  completely  filled,  and  the  larger  ones  partially.  Then 
comes  another  continental  elevation,  not  so  great,  however,  as  the  first; 
this  is  the  **old  channel"  period,  during  which  the  great  lakes  take  foim 
OS  such  for  the  first  time,  and  all  those  **  old  drift  channels  "  were  exca- 
vated by  running  water  and  floating  Icebergs.  Th^n  comers  another  con- 
tlneutal  subsidence,  much  greater  than  the  first  or  '*  lower  drift  period ;" 
this  is  the  upper  drift  period,  during  which  those  *'  old  channels  "  are 
completely  filled,  and  the  surface  elevated  above  them  fk'om  one  to  two 
hnndred  feet,  and  even  more.  Then  comes  another  continental  elevation, 
the  beginning  of  the  present  status  of  appearances.  —  L.  J.  Stroop, 
Waxahachie,  Ellis  County^  Texas. 


MICROSCOPY. 

American  Microscopes.  —  The  able  refutation  by  your  correspondent, 
C.  8.,  in  yodr  issue  of  September,  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Hagen, 
with  respect  to  American  microscopes,  cannot  but  have  been  read  with 
gratification  by  all  interested  in  the  question.  It  is  a  fact  much  to  be 
deplored,  that  in  scientific  questions  —  of  all  others  —  national  vanity  and 
prejudices  should  so  far  warp  the  Judgment  of  otherwise  very  competent 
writers,  as  to  drive  them  to  the  most  obviously,  to  use  Dr.  Hagen's  own 
mild  epithet,  ** comical"  conclusions. 

Referring  to  Oerman  stands,  for  whose  glorification  Dr.  Hagen  seems 
to  have  written  the  papers  in  question,  any  one  who,  like  myself,  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  workshops  of  nearly  all  the  most 
celebrated  manufacturing  opticians  of  Europe,  will  say  that  stands  of 
continental  manufacture,  be  they  French  or  Oerman,  are  sadly  defl- 
cleqt  in  those  Improvements  and  appliances  constituting  a  flrst  class 
working  English  or  American  Instrument.  From  this  statement  I  except 
neither  Mertz  of  Munich,  nor  Hartnack  of  Paris.  Nachet,  from  the  latter 
city,  Is  the  only  maker  whose  instruments.  In  any  way  approach  the 
perfection  of  either  English  or  American  stands.  This  deficiency  In  ap- 
pliances and  working  means,  in  continental  Instruments,  will  be  readily 
understood,  when  I  mention  that  when  I  remonstrated  upon  the  deficiency 
of  stage  motion  in  his  best  first  class  stands,  Hartnack  answered  me : 
*'Well,  I  see  that  you  go  for  those  English  or  American  Instruments 
looking  like  a  steam  engine,  with  screws,  levers,  and  milled  heads  in 
every  direction;  we  do  not  believe  in  such  toys  here,"  As  to  the  upright 
vertical  model,  it  speaks  for,  or  rather  against  itself,  as  anybody  knows 
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that  has  ever  used  one  of  them;  and  still  it  is,  to  this  day,  the  fkrored 
pattern  adopted  by  students  throaghoat  France  and  Germany. 

About  objectives  and  eye  pieces,  I  have  nothing  to  say  In  addition  to 
what  C.  S.  has  so  ably  discussed  in  his  paper;  unless  I  venture  to  remliid 
Dr.  Uagen  that  the  wonderftil  performance  of  one  given  glass  in  tba 
hands  of  one  observer,  often  proves  an  utter  failure  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other, though  both  acknowledged  **  adepts*'  in  the  use  of  the  microscope. 
This  undisputed  fact  should  make  one  very  careful  before  pronouDcIng 
ex  cathedra  upon  the  merits  of  objectives  produced  by  artista  of  ooqact- 
tloned  ability.  In  connection  with  this  last  remark,  allow  roe  to  state  that 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  to  Dr.  Uagen  the  Surirtlla  gemma  and  Its 
markings,  which  he  only  saw  dimly  with  a  1-lOth  inch  objective  of  Tollcs; 
to  show  him,  with  a  l-8th  inch  Immersion  lens  of  W.  Wales,  the  **  basket 
work,"  as  we  call  the  elongated  hexagons  of  that  fine  test  at  the  Bailey 
Club,  as  near  to  Hartnack's  theoretical  diagram,  as  it  is  practicable  to 
accomplish  in  a  microscope  view  of  that  diatom.  This  very  same  1-8U 
inch  glass  failed  completely  to  show  any  markings  on  the  Surirtlla  ia 
the  hands  of  Hartnack,  who,  after  having  shown  me  the  faintest  dia> 
play  of  the  lines  in  question  with  his  No.  11  —  almost  equal  to  the  l-15tk 
of  our  makers  — pronounced  my  poor  l-8th  an  **  Inferior  glass,**  wLlch, 
**as  loug  as  I  lived,  would  never  resolve  the  Surirella  gemma/*  So  macfa 
fbr  hasty  Judgments.  The  determination  of  the  abstract,  as  well  as  reli- 
tlve  merits  of  objectives,  must  stand,  In  the  opinion  of  all  experienced 
mlcroscoplsts,  when  one  considers  the  many  details  of  manipulatioa 
which  cannot  fail  to  influence  their  performance,  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing and  difficult  problems  to  settle  in  practical  optics. 

Although  not  having  the  right  to  claim  thirty  years  experience  in  tke 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  although  one  of  the  roost  insignificant  <fi7«e- 
tantis  in  the  realm  of  microscopy,  I  venture  to  bring  to  bear  my  humble 
testimony,  and  some  little  experience  gained  In  long  European  peregrios- 
tlons,  In  favor  of  the  superiority  of  English  and  American  instruments, 
for  both  their  mechanical  and  optical  excellence,  over  all  continental  pro- 
ductions In  the  same  line,  begging  here  to  mention,  that  in  my  statemeati 
I  am  influenced  by  no  national  prejudices,  as  I  do  not  belong  by  birth,  to 
cither  of  the  two  aforesaid  nationalities ;  neither  am  I  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Optical  Association.  —  T.  O.,  Cornwall  Landing^  Sept.  16,  1870. 

Wales*  low  power  OnjEcrrvES.* —  May  I  ask  of  you  the  favor  of  a  few 
lines  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bickneirs  note  In  the  Naturaust  for  June  last.  Mr. 
BlckncU  agrees  with  me  In  according  to  Mr.  Wales*  objectives  the  hi;h 
rank  to  which  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled,  but  In  some  way  seem»  \a 
have  overlooked  what  the  communication  was  intended  to  set  forth  before 
the  microscopic  world.  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Wales*  4-10  bad  an  amplifica- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  ten  diameters,  or  that  Mr.  Wales*  did  or  did  not 

*Thl8  reply,  nitli  n  ntimUer  of  other  articles,  has  been  unavoidably  postponed  oq  aeoo«>t  «l 
the  space  dcvoitMl  to  the  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association. ->] 
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anderrate  his  lenses  in  the  naming  of  them.  The  point  really  presented 
was,  that  lenses  of  such  low  power  should  do  so  mach,  there  not  be- 
ing any  great  liability  of  material  difference  in  the  amplification  present 
in  objectives  of  such  low  power  as  8-lnch.  No  measurement  of  its  power 
was  given.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  4-10,  for  as  is  well  known, 
and  as  Mr.  Bicknell  states,  objectives  of  various  makers  rating  the  same, 
differ  greatly  in  their  magnifying  power.  And  this  again  occurs,  not  only 
with  the  objectives  of  different  makers,  but  even  the  objectives  of  the 
same  maker  differ,  although  rated  the  same,  e.  g.  In  R.  &  I.  Beck's  Cata- 
logue, 1868,  are  advertised  1-4  inch  objective  (No.  234)  roagniiying  power 
two  hundred  and  ten,  and  on  a  succeeding  page  1-4  inch  objectives  (No. 
296)  magnifying  power  one  hundred  and  forty  diameters.  Therefore  I 
gave  the  amplification  used,  and  such  being  known,  it  would  in  reality.be 
Immaterial  what  the  objective  might  be  called.  In  fact  the  succeeding 
paragraph  distinctly  states  **  that  with  no  equal  power  of  Powell  &  Le- 
land*s  of  London,  of  Hartnack  of  Paris,  of  Tolles  and  Grunow  of  this 
country,  or  of  Gundlach  of  Vienna,  various  objectives  of  each  and  all  of 
which  makers  I  have  examined,  have  either  I  myself,  or  other  microscop- 
ists  of  my  acquaintance,  been  able  to  effect  this." 

I  do  not  say  with  a  4-10  objective,  for  firstly,  they  all  differ  in  their 
amounts  of  amplification,  and  secondly,  neither  Hartnack  nor  Gundlach 
thus  denominate  their  objectives,  but  as  usual  with  Continental  makers, 
number  them  as  1,  2,  8,  and  so  on.  The  word  power,  however,  I  thought 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  such  equality  of  power  being  most  easily 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  draw-tube. 

That  an  objective  magnifying  two  hundred  and  ten  diameters  when 
used  in  connection  with  a  No.  1  or  an  A  eye-piece,  should  resolve  the 
Fleurosigna  angulatum,  mounted,  not  dry,  but  in  balsam,  and  by  direct 
light.  Instead  of  oblique,  is  what  I  wished  to  put  on  record,  and  such  I 
think  the  generality  of  mlcroscoplsts  wonld  infer  on  perusal  of  the  arti- 
cle. As,  however,  Mr.  Editor,  Mr.  Bicknell  is  of  the  opinion  that  I  have 
made  an  error  In  my  measurements  of  the  amplification,  and  as  the 
liability  of  error  is  less  when  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  are  con- 
current, I  would  state  that  not  only  have  I  myself  remeasured  the  ampli- 
fication present  on  the  use  of  said  objective  In  said  resolution,  but  that  I 
am  permitted  to  use  the  names  of  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  formerly  of  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ward,  the 
well  known  mlcroscoplst  of  this  city ;  and  of  Mr.  0.  G.  Mason,  Photog- 
rapher of  Bellevue  Hospital,  names  familiar  to  all  mlcroscoplsts  in  New 
York,  In  testimony  of  the  correctness  of  said  measurement. 

As  regards  the  second  point  raised,  namely,  the  underrating  of  object- 
ives by  their  various  makers,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fact,  not  however 
I  think  fk-om  any  Intention  to  mislead,  but  rather  from  an  Inherent  want 
or  defect  in  the  nomenclature  in  use.  The  denominating  of  an  objective 
a  4-10,  1-5,  1-8  and  so  on,  answers  a  certain  purpose  of  informing  us  of 
about  what  power  Is  meant,  but  if,  in  addition,  the  makers  would  engrave 
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upon  their  objectives  the  amplification  present  when  the  image  fbrmed  bj 
such  objective  is  thrown  upon  a  screen  at  the  recognized  normal  distance 
of  ten  inches  (or  254  millimeters)  fl'om  the  object  we  shoald  iben  have 
something  definite.  The  mode  which  I  find  most  convenient  for  obtalD- 
ing  this  amplification  of  the  objective  considered  in  and  by  Itaelf  U  at 
follows :  An  image  of  the  lines  or  divisions  of  a  stage  micrometer  It 
caused  to  fall  upon  the  eye-piece  micrometer  of  the  micrometer  eye-piece 
—the  collective  or  field  glass  of  the  same  having  been  previooaly  removed. 
The  plane  or  distance  from  the  stage  micrometer  at  which  the  eye-plece 
micrometer  should  be  placed,  namely^  ten  Inches,  may  easily  be  eflf^cted 
by  means  of  the  draw  tube.  By  comparison  of  the  lines  of  the  stage  mi- 
crometer as  thus  projected,  with  those  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  tbe 
amplification  of  the  objective  is  readily  determined ;  tbe  eye  glass  of  tbe 
eye-piece  enlarging  both  sets  of  lines  equally,  and  greatly  facilitating  tbe 
reading.  In  this  use  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  it  is  necessary  that 
the  exact  value  of  its  scale  should  be  known,  a  point  unimportant  wheo 
otherwise  used.  The  scales  upon  the  micrometers  which  I  use  and  Hod 
In  general  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  are  a  millimetre  divided  Into  l-IOO 
for  the  stage  micrometer,  and  a  centimetre  divided  into  1-100  for  tbe 
ocular  or  eye-piece  micrometer. 

With  the  hlghetit  respect  and  kindliest  of  feelings  towards  Mr.  Blckoell, 
who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advancement  of  microscopic  sci- 
ence in  America,  I  intended  in  my  original  communication,  not  the  briof- 
Ing  before  the  public  the  superior  excellence  of  Mr.  Wales*  lenses,  for 
of  their  merit  in  this  coifntry  we  are  nil  agreed,  but  to  place  on  record 
certain  resolutions  as  attained  by  exceedingly  low  amplification. —J.  i. 

IIlGGINS,  M.  D. 

The  Simplest  form  of  Micro-telescope.  —  At  a  field  raeellng  of  ihe 
Albany  Institute,  held  in  Iloosic  Falls,  on  the  24th  of  September,  Dr.  R. 
H.  Ward  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  simpler  form  of  mlcro-tele5cop< 
than  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  He  screws  an  ordinary  4-inch  objecti\« 
(5-8  inch  wide,  2  8-4  inches  solar  focus)  into  an  adapter  (about  2  Inchef 
long)  below  the  stairc  of  the  "seaside,"  '*  clinical."  or  any  other  hnnd- 
microscope.  To  this  object-glass  the  compound  body,  with  all  Its  len*r«, 
acts  as  an  erecting  e.vc-plece,  as  in  Tolles'  telescope  and  Curtis*  mlcn> 
telescope.  Of  course,  no  one  would  expect  from  a  5-8-inch  opening  the 
light  of  a  1-Inch  opening;  but  the  new  arranijemcnt  gives  a  really  UJ»efbl 
flelcl-tclescope  without  requiring  a  single  addition  to  the  microscopi«t*» 
apparatus.  Solid  (single  combination)  objectives  act  best  as  erector*  In 
this  case,  but  the  ordinary  obiectivcs,  from  2-inch  to  1-2-inch,  aiijurtt 
very  well.  The  same  arrangement,  by  raising  the  tube  considerably,  aod 
perhaps  substituting  a  1-inch  objective  for  the  4-inch,  ftimlshes  an  erect- 
ing compound  microscope  which  is  excellent  as  a  hand-raagnlfler  for  (IfW 
use;  and  by  removing  the  lens  below  the  stage  we  have  the  ordinary  flfkl 
microscope  on  which  the  object  may  be  placed  In  the  •*  clinical  compres- 
sor," or  otlurwlse. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Thk  Siqnificanck  of  Cuanial  CHAiiACTKJts  IN  Man.  —  Professor  John 
Clelund  has  commuuicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  iu  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  some  careful  investigatioDS  into  the  cranial  measurements 
of  various  races,  and  criticises  the  various  methods  of  cranlometrv  in  use 
—  pointing  out  what  facts  of  growth  and  relations  of  parts  the  observed 
measurements  really  Indicate.  He  observes  that  if  the  terms  doliclio- 
cephalic  and  brachycephallc  are  to  retain  any  scientific  value  as  applied  to 
skulls,  the  '* cephalic  index"  (that  is,  the  breadth  in  terms  of  the  length 
which  is  called  one  hundred)  must  not  be  depended  on.  Other  points  of 
importance,  as  pointed  out  by  Ketzius,  must  be  attended  to.  According 
to  Dr.  Cleland,  the  relation  of  the  height  to  length  of  a  si\ull  is  of  great 
importance.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  supposition, 
which  is  a  wide  spread  one,  that  the  lower  races  of  humanity  have  the 
forehead  less  developed  than  the  more  civilized  nations;  neither  is  it 
the  case  that  the  forehead  slopes  more  backwards  on  the  floor  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain-case  in  them  than  it  does  in.othcrs.  —  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science. 

Hkreditary  Gknius.  —  In  his  late  work  on  "Hereditary  Genius,"  Mr. 
Francis  Gallon  thus  describes  his  purpose : 

"  W^hnt  I  profess  to  prove  Is  this:  tliat  If  two  clilldren  are  taken,  of  whom  one  has  a  parent 
exceptlonaUy  gifted  In  a  high  degree — say  as  one  In  four  thousand  or  as  one  iu  a  million— and  the 
other  has  not,  the  fonner  child  has  enormously  a  greater  chance  of  turning  out  to  l>e  gifted  In 
a  high  degree  than  the  other.  Also,  I  argue  ^hat,  as  a  new  race  can  he  obtained  In  animals  and 
plants,  and  can  he  raise<l  to  so  great  a  degree  of  purity  that  it  will  maintain  Itself,  with  mod- 
•rate  care,  in  preventing  the  more  faulty  members  of  the  flock  ft*om  breeding,  so  a  race  of  glited 
men  might  be  obtained,  under  exactly  similar  conditions/* 
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1870.     [Abstracts  of  papers  continued  from  the  November  Xumher.} 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  made  a  communication  "On  the  young  of  Ortha- 
gorlscus  mola."  He  had  been  led  to  his  investigations  by  the  statement, 
made  by  Messrs.  Lutken  and  Steenstrup,*  that  the  young  of  Orthagorlscus 
differed  greatly  from  the  adult,  and  that  Molacanthus  was  not  a  distinct 
genus,  but  simply  the  young  state  of  Orthagorlscus.  This  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Copenhagen  zoologists  led  him  to  believe  that  they  had 
not  seen  the  young  of  Orthagorlscus  and  had  been  misled  by  the  singular 
form  of  Molacanthus  In  considering  that  genus  as  the  younger  state  of 


•  CEfverslgt  Danskc  Vidensk.  Selsk,  Forhandl.  1868.  p.  86. 
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the  simflsb.  He  exhibited  drasvlngs  of  Molaeantkus,  of  the  adalt  fDiv 
of  OrthagoriscuB  mola  and  0.  oblongus,  aud  of  the  young  of  the  UKt  two. 
The  drawing  of  the  young  of  0.  ohlongiu  wns  copied  fh>ni  HartliMr"* 
\¥orl(.    Halting  had  figured  the  specimeu  in  connection  with  remark* 

Fig.  184.  ^-  135. 


JfolaeanihuM  PalauH 
(l-'i  i^rowu,  natural 

^^*^^'  OrihagorUeui  Mongu*  (young,  natural  alae). 

to  the  effect  that  he  thought  the  young  of  this  genus  were  not  so  dif- 
ferent trom  the  adult  in  form  as  supposed  by  Liitlcen  and  Stcenstrap. 

The  drawings  of  the  young  of  O.  mola  were  from  specimens  tiiken  lo 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  now  in  the  Peaboily  Academy  of  Science,  bavin; 

Fig.  136.  been    received 

from  tlie  Esitex 
Institote  io 
whose  collec- 
tion they  had 
boen  for  many 
years.  The*** 
spccimt'ns,  four 
in  number,  wore 
about  two 
inches  in  len;;th, 
and  while  dif- 
fering from  th-? 
adult  in  several 
part  1 cular< 
w  e  r  e  yet  «> 
near  to  the 
adult  form  in  all 
their  important 

features  that  no 
Or/Aiii^orijcii*  mota  (young,  natural  8lK).  .  ^^^^y^^    ^^^^j^    j^ 

entertained  as  to  their  being  the  young  of  O.  mola.  In  these  younsr  spec- 
imens the  eye  is  proportionally  vcr>'  large,  and  is  placed  at  the  in.inrin 
of  the  head,  while  in  the  mlult  it  is  situated  some  distance  from  ilie 
uiaririu.     In  the  young  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  caudal 
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are  tbrowu  respectively  a  little  backward  of  tbe  anal  lln  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  cauclal.  By  fbllowing  out  a  Herlca  or  drawlDgs,  takea  from 
apeclmens  of  varloaa  sizes,  he  sliowed  liow  tLe  growth  of  these  flshea 
was  more  rapid  lu  their  dorsal  and  anterior  parts  than  In  other  ponlons 
of  tbe  body,  and  that  ITom  llie  pushing  forward  of  the  posterior  parto, 
and  the  tendency  to  develop  a  large  head  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
which  culmiuated  iD>  the  formatioo  of  the  projecting  >'  nose  "  bo  charac- 
teristic of  tbe  old 

specimens,  Le  was  ^^-  '"■ 

led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the 
short  sunflsbcs 
were  all  of  one  spe- 
dos,  and  those  of 
the  oblong  type  of 
another;  these  two 
Ibnns  probably  rep- 
resenting two  dis- 
tinct genera  of  one 
species  each  (per- 
haps two  of  the 
nola  type). 

In  the  young  0. 
ntola  the  caudul 
flu  Is  composed  of 
eight  rays  In  Us 
opper  half  and 
eleven  rays  In  its 
lower  half.  These 
rays  are  elonga- 
ted fllaments,  and 
by  their  regular  In- 
crease In  length  as 
they  approached 
the  centre  of  the 
fln  the  caudal  be- 
came a  pointed  fin. 
Along  the  ventriil  portion  of  these  yonng  flshca  ts  a,  flcsliy  ridge,  easily 
detached  from  the  body,  and  armed  with  several  rows  of  small  spines. 
The  back,  I'or  about  half  the  distance  In  front  of  the  dorsal  On,  has  a 
slightly  raised  fleshy  ridge. 

Several  interesting  points  were  mentioned  In  connection  wUh  the  skel- 
eton of  the  yonng  and  the  changes  which  take  place  In  Its  growth.  Thi> 
ncoral  spines  of  the  Eth  to  the  ifitli  vertelirtc  are  closely  packed  to- 
gether with    the  Intcrneural  spines,   and  extending  backwards  anpport 


OrUaeoriteia  m 


a  (idalt,  gr»U)'  rtdoeed). 
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the  dorsal  fin,  while  the  hseroal  spines  of  the  lOtb  to  16th  Tertebrs 
are  in  close  connection  with  the  expanded  interhsemal  spines  topportlu;; 
the  anal  fln.  The  16th  vertebra  gives  off  large  nearal  and  bcmal 
spines,  the  former  having  five  Interneural  spines  ancbylosed  with  it  as 
in  the  adult,  while  the  hffimal  spine  supports  nine  interbsnuU  Bpln«*«, 
the  lower  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  anal  fln  while  the  others  are 
of  the  caudal  chain.  In  the  adult  only  seven  interhiftmal  spines  are  con* 
nected  with  this  hseroal  spine.  The  17th  vertebra  in  the  adult  lies  in  tiic 
caudal  chain  of  intersplnous  bones  and,  from  Its  being  separated  fn>a 
the  vertebral  column,  has  been  as  often  considered  as  an  Intersplnoas 
bone  as  a  vertebra.  In  the  young  specimens  this  vertebra,  though  separ- 
ated from  the  column  as  In  the  adult,  has  in  close  counectlon  with  it  two 
bones  above  and  two  below,  probably  indicating  that  this  vertebra  is  In 
reality  the  consolidation  of  two  vertebral  bodies,  the  17th  and  18th,  while 
two  other  small  (neural  and  haemal)  bones  posterior  to  this  tree  vertebri 
indicate  that  a  19th  vertebra  existed  at  an  earlier  stage.  These  six  neural 
and  haemal  (three  each)  bones  disappear  in  the  adult,  and  with  them  the 
central  rays  of  the  caudal  fln,  and  they  and  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  ver- 
tebrae are  only  represented  by  the  ft-ee  or  "floating"  17th  vertebra  which 
lies  in  the  chain  of  intersplnous  bones  of  the  caudal.  This  is  the  oolj 
instance  of  a  vertebra  existing  as  distinctly  separated  ftom  the  vertebnl 
column  known  to  the  author. 

A  dissection  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  young  shows  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  adult ;  the  large  liver  extending  in  two  lobes  and  enclos- 
ing the  stomach  and  portions  of  the  intestine,  and  the  long  Intestine  with 
its  five  or  six  folds.  The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  of  mnscles  is  the 
same  as  in  the  adult. 

On  comparing  these  young  with  Molacanthus  an  entirely  differeot 
structure  is  observed.  First,  the  external  form  of  Molacanthus  diffen 
greatly  from  Orthagorlscus ;  the  body  Is  deeper  than  long  In  MolacantljU!», 
while  the  reverse  Is  the  cose  in  Orthagorlscus.  There  are  many  largely 
developed  spines  on  the  former,  and  the  skin  is  thin,  silvery  and  sroo*-*!!! 
between  the  spines.  In  the  latter  the  skin  Is  thick,  the  anterior  |K>r- 
tlon  Is  protected  by  small  granulations  and  the  rest  Is  covered  with  flue 
villous  scales ;  there  are  five  singular  naked  spaces  on  each  side,  three  of 
which  have  a  raised  granulated  margin,  and  there  is  a  similar  rai-^d 
space  just  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fln.  In  Orthagorlscus  the  dorsal  aod 
anal  are  closely  connected  with  the  caudal,  which.  In  comparison  with  the 
adult,  is  lar«j:ely  developed  in  the  young,  while  in  Molacanthus  no  caudal 
fln  can  be  traced,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  separated  by  a  naked  spice 
(though  all  the  figures  of  this  fish  thus  far  published  represent  the  dorsal 
and  anal  as  united  by  a  caudal,  the  row  of  small  dermal  spines  at  this 
portion  having  been  mistaken  for  rays).  The  skeleton  of  Molacanthus 
shows  the  intersplnous  bones  of  the  dorsal  In  connection  with  the  neural 
spines  of  the  4th  to  17th  vertebrae,  and  those  of  the  anal  with  the  htemtl 
spines  of  the  10th  to  17th  vertebrae.    The  vertebral  column  In  Molacautbos 
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terminates  abraptly  with  the  17th  vertebra,  and  no  caudal  chain  of  inter- 
spinous  bones  can  be  traced.  The  liver  is  small,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  young  Orthngoriscus,  and  is  composed  principally  of  a  large  right 
lobe  overlying  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  small  and  the  intestine  is 
short,  making  but  two  turns,  like  the  letter  S,  while  in  Orthagoriscus  it 
is  long  and  has  five  or  six  turns,  or  colls.  The  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
cles and  the  bones  of  the  head  are,  in  general,  about  the  same  as  in 
Orthagoriscus. 

Figure  134  is  fk'om  a  specimen  of  Molacanthus  Palassiiy*  natural  size. 
This  specimen  was  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  dolphin  caught  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  belongs  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Figure  186  is  tlie  young  of  Orthagoriscus  (Cephalus)  ohlongusy  copied 
from  Harting*s  Memoir.  This  specimen  was  taken  ft'om  the  stomach  of  a 
*'  Thon  "  caught  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  represented  of  natural  size. 

Figure  186  is  ft-om  one  of  the  young  specimens  of  Orthagoriscus  mola 
taken  in  Massachusetts  Bay.    Natural  size. 

Figure  137  represents  the  adult  form  of  Orthagoriscus  mola  fVom  a  draw- 
ing of  a  specimen  taken  in  Massachusetts  Bay  iu  1856.  Length  forty-two 
inches ;  width  fVom  tip  of  dorsal  to  tip  of  anal  sixty-four  inches.  This 
specimen  was  fUlly  developed  and  shows  the  characteristic  **nose'*  of 
the  older  individuals,  the  backward  position  of  the  eye  and  the  position 
of  the  flns.  None  of  the  published  figures  of  the  adult  are  very  correct 
in  their  outline.  The  best  is  that  of  Harting,  under  the  name  of  Orthago- 
riscus ozodurot  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam  for 
1868.  An  Intermediate  stage  between  the  young  and  the  adult,  here  fig- 
ured, is  represented  by  the  figures  of  Bloch,  Donovan,  and  Yarrell. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Ward  read  a  paper  before  the  Section  of  Microscopy  "  On 
the  Illumination  of  Binocular  Microscopes."  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  add  anything  to  the  facilities  at  the  command  of  specialists  in 
microscopy,  whose  devotion  to  narrow  branches  of  study,  often  accom- 
panied by  ample  means  to  command  every  assistance  within  the  skill  of 
the  opticians,  has  brought  into  existence  the  sumptuous  first-class  stands 
and  their  elaborate  accessories,  but  to  make  some  suggestions  in  the  in- 
terest of  that  larger  class,  microscopical  amateurs,  who,  incidentally  to 
other  occupations,  use  the  instrument  for  the  general  study  of  natural 
history.  Such  persons  usually,  and  wisely,  buy  the  smaller  instruments 
of  the  market,  and  their  choice  of  apparatus,  and  consequent  success  in 
work,  depends  much  upon  the  chances  of  trade  and  the  interested  par- 
tiality of  dealers. 

It  is  not  strange,  but  unfortunate,  that  this  class  of  apparatus,  students' 


♦The  synonymy  of  these  flsh.  will  be  discussed  lu  ftill  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aoadcmy.  The 
names  now  use<l  are  those  under  which  the  species  are  most  generally  known. 

Mr.  Putnam's  paper  will  be  published  In  fUU  in  a  Aiture  number  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Pcabody  Academy  of  Science,  with  seyeral  plates,  illustrating  more  fUlly  the  points  mentioned 
In  this  abstract. 

AMER.   NATURALIST,   VOL.   IV.  80 
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microscopes,  et  id  omne  genus,  should  latest  and  least  feel  the  control  of 
real  science  in  their  construction.  Only  a  few  years  ago  io  London,  aad 
niach  later  in  this  country,  was  there  any  serious  effort  to  make  stodentir 
microscopes  worthy  of  the  times.  Even  now  some  of  the  best  of  these 
are  sold  without  a  diaphragm  below  the  stage,  or  with  so  amall  a  body 
that  the  lowest  (and,  for  beginners,  best)  eye-piece  gives  a  ridlcoloa»Iy 
small  field,  and  too  many  are  still  built  upon  the  old  vertical  plan  whkh 
has  been  obsolete  for  twenty  years.  In  regard  to  stereoscopic  micro- 
scopes the  case  is  still  worse.  Tolles*  binocular  eye-piece  **  for  microscope* 
only  '*  is  not  yet  in  the  market,  though  expected  for  years,  and  Wenham'A 
binocular,  long  since  popularized  in  England,  is  nearly  nnknown  here  ex- 
cept on  large  and  costly  instruments.  Grunow,  of  New  York,  has  done 
something  during  past  years  to  fUrnish  small  binocular  instromenta. 
When  will  he,  and  Tolles,  and  Zentmayer,  and  Miller,  and  McAllister,  aad 
others,  do  for  us  what  Crouch,  and  Collins,  and  Murray  and  Heath,  and 
Beck,  and  many  others,  have  long  since  done  for  England  In  supplying  aa 
abundant  variety  of  good  binoculars  of  moderate  size  and  cost?  If  the 
binocular  microscope  were  unnecessary  for  anybody  it  would  be  for  the 
diatomist ;  yet  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  person,  after  seeing  i 
M611er*8  type  plate  properly  illuminated  under  a  4-10  objective  of  110®  or 
120°  in  a  good  binocular,  would  ever  advise  any  person  to  parchase  a 
monocular  instrument  except  as  a  necessity  of  price.  While  we  are 
waiting  for  still  further  improvements  in  the  binocular,  promise  of  wbick 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Holmes*  bisected  lens,  the  erecting  binocular  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  and  the  binocular  by  double  refraction  of  Dr.  Barnard,  let 
the  contrivances  already  available,  Wenham's  for  low  and  medium  pow- 
ers, and  Tolles'  for  high  powers,  be  made  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  do. 
We  should  take  care  that  in  simplifying  our  apparatus  we  do  not  giio 
simplicity  at  the  expense  of  convenience.  Of  the  three  elements  in  mi- 
croscopical work,  the  object,  the  amplifiers,  and  the  light,  the  latter  i* 
the  most  difficult  to  handle  and  is  least  satisfactorily  provided  for.  If 
any  one  accustomed  to  use  a  microscope  which  has  no  control  of  its  lichl 
except  by  a  mirror  and  diaphragm,  will  temporarily  repl.ice  the  dia- 
phragm by  a  sliding  tube  capable  of  holding  his  highest  power  eye-piece 
and  of  focusing  it  from  below  upon  the  object,  he  will  be  liiile  likely  to 
use  the  instrument  afterward  in  any  other  way.  A  Kelner*s  eye-pi«-cf. 
suggested  as  a  condenser  by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  urged  by  Dr.  Beale,  wouH 
be  still  better;  and  probably  Tolles*  orthoscopic  eye-piece  would  answrr 
the  same  purpose.  The  illuminating  angle  would  be  varied  by  f«>cu<«lns 
below  the  object,  with  much  less  loss  of  definition  than  in  the  old  stjie 
of  using  an  objective  for  the  same  purpose;  or,  preferably,  various  stop* 
of  blackened  card  would  be  introduced  below  the  field-lens  to  stop  off  anj 
desired  portion  of  the  light,  and  similarly  a  divsc  of  blue  glass  would  be 
used  to  correct  the  yellow  glare  of  artificial  light.  With  slight  mecbio- 
ical  ingenuity  the  student  can  combine  these  stops  in  a  circular  diaphnfTD 
of  blackened  card  or  brass,  and  somewhat  increase  the'  convenience  of 
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liis  really  excellent  achromatic  condenser.  The  efficiency  of  his  appa- 
ratus will  be  vastiy  increased  by  adding  the  graduating  diaphragm  made 
by  Collins  and  others  in  London  and  occasionally  ofi'ered  for  sale  in  thla 
country.  Or,  at  a  very  reasonable  expense,  he  can  order  the  Webster 
condenser  and  graduating  diaphragm  complete  of  Collins  or  Crouch,  or 
other  London  dealers.  At  first  sight  It  would  seem  that  this  apparatus 
could  not  be  used  on  stands  of  the  *- Jackson'*  model;  but,  by  a  little 
Judicious  filing,  it  can  be  used  on  large  stands  of  this  style,  as  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  for  years.  After  using  a  graduating  diaphragm  in 
the  ordinary  microscopical  work  of  natural  history,  the  orthodox  wheel 
of  apertures,  with  its  intermittent  views  of  the  object,  and  its  abrupt 
changes  of  light,  seems  simply  absurd.  For  use  without  a  condenser,  or 
with  one  of  the  large  lens  or  cye-picce  form,  Collins'  graduating  dia- 
phragm should  be  used  on  all  stands  to  which  it  can  be  applied ;  otherr 
wise,  and  especially  with  the  small  lens  or  objective  form  of  achromatic 
condenser,  Zentmayer's  graduating  diaphragm  should  be  used,  or  Brown's 
iris  diaphragm  as  made  by  Beck.  There  is  often  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  graduating  diaphragm  sufficiently  near  to  the  lenses  in  the  small  lens 
condensers,  but  none  in  the  eye-piece  condensers. 

The  easiest  and  most  fascinating  use  of  the  stereoscopic  microscope  is 
doubtless  with  opaque  or  translucent  objects  with  the  paraboloid  or  other 
means  of  black-ground  illumination.  In  lighting  transparent  objects 
Dnder  the  binocular  we  have  only  one  new  condition  introduced,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  wide  horizontal  illumination  in  order  to  give  an  even  light 
over  the  whole  of  both  fields.  Focussing  the  condenser  upon  the  object 
and  gradually  opening  the  diaphragm,  we  shall  probably  find,  with  a  1- 
inch  of  25°,  the  best  definition  and  resolution  accomplished  Just  at  the 
point  where  both  fields  are  fairly  lighted ;  but  with  a  1-2  of  60°  or  a  1-4 
of  75°  the  best  definition  is  often  gained  when  each  field  is  scarcely  half 
illuminated,  and  when  the  fields  are  wholly  lighted  the  object  is  nearly 
drowned.  If  we  now  open  wide  the  diaphragm,  and  introduce  a  black- 
ened card  disc  punched  with  two  holes  (Plate  5,  fig.  5)  so  as  to  give  two 
cones  of  light  each  having  an  angular  width  about  one-half  or  one-third 
of  that  of  the  objective,  and  converging  horizontally  upon  the  object  at 
an  angle  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  objective,  we  shall  have  both  fields 
fairly  and  evenly  lighted,  and  no  glare.  The  same  end  is  attained  by  a 
stop  with  a  horizontal  slit,  giving  a  wide  horizontal  and  narrow  vertical 
pencil  of  light. 

This  expedient  may  be  applied  with  some  advantage  even  to  instru- 
ments without  accessories,  by  placing  a  disc  like  Fig.  1  of  Plate  5,  hav- 
ing an  opening  of  suitable  width,  over  the  diaphragm,  to  shape  the  cone 
of  light  from  the  concave  mirror;  or  the  regular  wheel  of  apertures  may 
be  replaced  by  a  somewhat  larger  one  containing  one  or  two  openings  of 
this  shape. 

'  Next  comes  the  spotted  lens,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  microscope 
and  which  will  greatly  increase  its  working  power  at  an  almost  nominal 
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expense,  (giving  sufflclcutly  good  black-groand  and  obllqae-light  rflTv-rrt 
for  small  microscopes.  This  lens  is  used  for  transparent  iilumioatioo  *»f 
both  fields  of  the  binocular  with  1-2  or  1-4-incb  objectives  (the  Wi*bi»(rr 
condenser,  with  its  smallest  centre  stop,  and  graduating  diapbrauiu.  at- 
tains the  same  end  in  a  much  duer  manner),  but  much  of  the  light  pa««cd 
even  by  it  is  detrimental,  and  its  performance  may  be  improved  by  a  cap 
of  card  or  paper,  placed  over  It,  having  a  horizontal  opening,  or  a  vertical 
stop  (Plate  5,  figs.  2  and  3),  one  of  the  openings  in  Fig.  8  belag  cIoiihI 
when  oblique  light  is  required.  A  horizontal  opening  of  ac^asUble  wldtli 
may  be  easily  combined  with  the  brass  mounting  of  the  tpott«d  leos. 

In  using  an  objective  or  similar  combination  as  achromatic  eopdi»atff 
the  horizontal  slit  is  still  more  applicable.  It  (Plate  6,  tig.  4)  Bflf  N 
added,  for  instance,  to  the  stop-plate  of  Powell  and  Leland*0 
condenser,  or  placed  in  the  supplementary  aperture  of  Bom'  4*10 
denser,  or  in  small  microscopes  screwed  in  between  the  lenses  of  a 
densing  objective.  Different  stops  must  be  used  for  dUTerent  angles  of 
width  required,  25^  or  80°  being  generally  applicable  and  the  length  belsf 
regulated  by  the  diaphragm-plate,  or  by  Zentmayer's  gradnatlag  dls- 
phra]u:m,  or  Brown's  iris  diaphragm  which,  instead  of  the  diapluigm- 
plate,  should  be  combined  with  condensers  of  this  class. 

But  the  real  value  of  this  stop,  and  the  real  ease  of  handling  the  Hgfet 
in  the  cvery-day  Work  of  the  stereoscopic-microscope.  Is  attained  wUh 
the  large-lens  condensers,  with  which  a  1-4  of  75°,  or,  when  more  rcseiv- 
ing  power  and  less  depth  of  field  is  required,  a  4-10  of  110®  to  120®,caa  bt 
as  easily  managed  as  a  1-inch,  both  fields  being  softly  and  evenly  Ugdued. 
Paper  discs  like  Plate  5,  fig.  5,  may  be  used,  adapted  to  varioos  puwen 
and  placed  between  the  lower  lens  of  the  condenser  and  its  stop-plate,  or 
Plate  5,  fig.  6,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  position,  or  the  stop-plate  may 
be  so  modified  as  to  furnish  a  horizontal  slit  as  in  Plate  5,  flg.  7.  the 
length  of  the  slit  being  controlled  by  the  graduating  diaphragm.  An  ad- 
justable slit  may  be  extemporized  by  using  a  straight  edge  of  canl  in 
connection  with  the  oblique  stop  of  the  stop-plate ;  or  it  may  be  combined 
with  the  brass- work  as  a  pair  of  shutters  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
spectroscope,  or  as  a  supplementary  wheel,  like  Plate  5,  fig.  8.  above  the 
usual  stop-plate.  The  large  round  opening  in  this  plate  (Fig.  8)  shoiid 
be  furnished  with  a  rim  to  carry  any  experimental  stops  of  blackened 
paper  that  may  be  desired.  If  the  two  plates  are  of  exactly  the  saat 
size  and  properly  mounted  at  the  centre,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
culty  in  moving  each  independently  of  the  other;  nor  Is  the  ni 
width  and  curved  direction  of  the  slit  any  serious  inconvenience  in 
tice. 

The  graduating  diaphragm,  for  facility  of  use  and  certaintj  of  leaaltB. 
has  fairly  superseded  the  original  wheel  of  apertures;  perhaps  the  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  equally  discard  the  wheel  of  stops,  and  have 
nothing  left  to  remind  us  of  our  circular  diaphragm-plate.  If  the  optic^ 
ians  would  give  us  something  having  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
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Webster  condenser,  bnt  of  110^,  perfectly  achromatic  and  adjustable  for 
thickness  of  the  glass  slide,  and  mounted  over  a  gradaatiug  diaphragm, 
a  pair  of  shatters  for  an  adjustable  horizontal  slit  (one  of  them,  or  an- 
other single  shatter,  capable  of  moving  independently  for  obliqae  UIdid- 
ination),  and  a  graduating  centre  stop  capable  of  stopping  oif  fh>m  2S' 
to  80^  of  light,  I  believe  that  most  persons  who  ose  the  instrament  for 
the  ordinary  investigation  in  natural  history  would  cooalder  the  combi- 
nation rather  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  stand  than  as  an  accesaory  to 
be  sometimes  used  with  it. 

Dr.  Walker  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  read  a  paper  prepared  by  ProfeMor 
EuGKNR  W.  HiLOARD,  State  Geologist  of  Louisiana,  on  ''The  Upper  Dciu 
Plain  of  the  Mississippi."  The  paper  is  one  of  a  series  by  the  same  to- 
tlior,  the  preceding  ones  having  treated  of  the  older  fonnationa  w!iirh 
characterize  the  geology  of  the  Great  Enlargement  of  the  Mexican  Calf 
Basin,  of  which  the  Mississippi  River,  below  Cairo,  forms  the  axis.  We 
are  first  reminded  of  the  successive  disappearance  of  the  slightly  dipping 
formations,  in  proceeding  south  Arom  Vicksburg.  It  la  shown  that  the 
delta  or  alluvial  deposits  proper,  cover  the  older  fonnationa  to  a  com- 
paratively slight  depth  only,  the  river  running  on  paladal  deposits,  aad 
then  on  an  ancient  sea  bottom,  of  corresponding  (late  qnatemarj)  age, 
from  above  JSew  Orleans  to  near  its  mouth.  It  thus  appears  that  Artcvba 
bores  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  tubed  through  the  (chiefly  mailiK'} 
deposits  of  the  upper  strata,  Qind  penetrating  the  great  beda  of  Oran^ 
sand,  or  southern  drift,  will  probably  Airnlsh  an  abundant  rise  of  tbe 
best  of  water.  The  great  torrent  which  produced  the  northern  drift  Is 
seen  to  have  swept  over  the  southern  coast  with  sniBcient  force  to  traos- 
port  pebbles  of  five  to  six  ounces  weight  fk*om  far  distant  regions,  the 
nearest  being  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  This  great  eroding  agent  seems 
also  to  have  so  cut  and  worn  the  older  formations  into  ridges  and  chan- 
nels, that  the  overlying  ones  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  while  level  at  tie 
surface.  The  singular  phenomena  known  as  the  New  Orleans  Gas  WelU. 
are  also  mentioned.  When  bores  were  sunk  for  water,  the  gaa  mshed  up 
with  such  force  as  to  carry  up  several  cart  loads  of  sand  in  a  single  ni^t. 
and  when  the  gas  became  ignited,  it  was  extinguished  with  great  dUB- 
culty. 

An  abstract  of  a  second  paper  by  the  same  author,  **  On  the  Mudlumpi 
of  the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi,"  was  given  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Hiloard.  Tbe 
Mudlumps  are  islands  formed  by  upheavals  of  the  bottom,  off  the  mouths 
of  the  Passes,  inside  the  bar.  They  often  rise  in  mid-channel,  obstnicv 
ing  navigation  and  diverting  the  current,  and  at  times  bringing  op  ob- 
jects long  ago  lost  from  vessels.  They  form  a  number  of  pretty  lar^c 
islands,  especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  South-west  Pass.  On  them  wt 
frequently  And  springs  of  liquid  mud,  accompanied  by  bubbles  of  com- 
bustible gas ;  these  springs  often  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  mod  vol- 
canoes—  extensive  cones  of  mud,  with  an  active  crater  in  the  middle. 
Most  of  the  material  of  the  Mudlumps  seen  above  water,  bears  eTidenet 
of  having  once  belonged  to  active  cones,  now  extinct. 
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The  author  investigated  the  origin  of  these  springs,  by  an  examination 
of  their  ejecta  — gas,  water,  and  mnd.  The  gas  he  found  to  be  such  as  is 
produced  by  vegetable  matter  in  its  first  stages  of  decay.  The  mud  con- 
tains evidence  of  a  mixed  fiuviatile  and  marine  origin ;  while  the  water 
ill  which  it  is  diffused,  has  the  composition  of  sea-water  changed  under 
the  influence  of  ferrugino-calcareous  river  mud,  containing  fermenting 
vegetable  matter. 

The  conclusion  reached  is,  that  the  mud  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
deposited  on  the  **blue  clay  bottom"  of  the  Gulf,  outside  the  bar,  in  a 
semi-fluid  state.  In  its  annual  advance,  the  bar  covers  this  mud  stratum, 
which  exists  equally  higher  up  the  Passes;  the  increase  in  weight  by 
vegetation,  alluvion,  etc.,  of  the  new  formed  land  above,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  bar  below  the  mouth,  causes  the  bottom  to  bulge  upwards  at  the 
points  of  least  reslstence,  i.  e.  in  the  deepest  channel. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  of  all  rivers  known,  the  Mississippi 
is  the  only  one  exhibiting  either  mndlump  action,  or  the  peculiar  narrow 
lands  of  bank,  advancing  rapidly  towards  deep  water,  which  are  known 
as  **  necks,*'  and  are  obviously  dependent  on  the  mudlumps  for  their 
origin.  It  is  therefore  permissible  to  infer,  not  only  that  all  the  similarly 
shaped  alluvions  above  the  head  of  the  Passes,  at  least  as  fi&r  as  the  forts, 
have  been  formed  by  mudlurap  action,  but  also  that  the  latter  will  cease 
so  soon  as  the  bar,  in  its  advance,  shall  pass  beyond  the  shelf  of  **  blue 
clay  botton"  (presumably  of  the  Port  Hudson  age),  into  the  deep  water 
of  the  Gulf;  which  point  is  now  nine  miles  out  from  the  mouth. 

Professor  W.  C.  Kerr  read  a  paper  on  **  A  Point  in  Dynamical  Geol- 
ogy." This  paper  called  attention  to  the  agency  of  the  sun  as  a  probable 
and  sufllcient  explanation  of  the  well-known  remarkable  coincidences  oi 
the  coast  line^,  mountain  systems  and  chains  of  islands,  — nearly  all  the 
great  **  feature-lines"  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  globe,— with  the  arcs  of 
great  circles  tangent  to  the  polar  circles ;  the  exceptions  being  generally 
arcs  of  great  circles  perpendicular  to  the  former;  inasmuch  as  the  sun  os- 
cillates about  (within  1®  of)  a  position  (it  22  1-2®  declination),  which  is 
approximately  polar  to  the  above  system  of  great  circles,  for  more  than 
fine  quarter  of  the  year;  and  all  the  solar  influences,  mechanical  (tidal), 
thermal,  electromagnetic  and  chemical,  being  in  fUll  play  for  this  long 
period,  about  this  great  dynamical  plane  which  separates  the  luminous 
from  the  dark  hemisphere,  could  not  conceivably  have  failed  to  exercise 
a  profound  influence  in  outlining  the  rising  (*' becoming")  features  of  the 
globe  in  its  plastic  and  formative  state.  Similar  considerations  are  appli- 
cable to  the  lunar  influence,  which  was  cumulative  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Oneonto  and  Montrose  Sandstone,  etc.  —In  the  Report  of  my 
paper  on  the  Oneonto  and  Montrose  Sandstone  et  ■.,  the  language  may 
convey  the  idea  that  the  sandstones  of  both  these  locali  ies  have  been 
identified  with  the  Portage  Group,  which  was  not  intended.  The  Oneonto 
Sandstone  is  pretty  clearly  an  equivalent  of  the  Portage  Group  of  Central 
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and  Western  New  York,  while  op  to  this  time  no  positive  determiofttloa 
has  been  made  regarding  the  Sandstone  of  Montrose.  The  latter  maj  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Red  Sandstone  of  Tioga  and  of  the  snmmiu  of  tbt 
Catskill,  but  we  have  not  yet  the  facts  necessary  for  the  determioatioa. 
Will  yoQ  have  the  kindness  to  make  some  note  of  correction  lu  the  next 
nnmber  of  the  Naturalist.    Yoors,  etc.  —  James  Haix. 

The  following  papers  were  also  read  before  the  Association :  — 

PAPERS  BEAD  nr  SECTION  B.  —  KATCRAL  HI8TOBT. 

Notes  on  Granitic  Bocki.    By  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

On  the  Oil-Bearing  Limestone  of  Chicago.    By  T.  Sttrry  Hunt. 

On  the  Lignites  of  West  America,  their  Distribution  and  Economic  Talne.  Br  /.  f . 
Stvaiberry. 

On  the  character  of  the  Observations  necessary  to  Interpret  the  record  of  the  lui 
Glacial  Period.    By  y,  S.  Shaler. 

Microscopic  Circuits  of  Generation:  a.  Of  Zymotic  Fungi:  b.  Of  the  (noalsai: 
Genera  of  Fre^h  water  Algae,  as  dev6lopmen^phases  of  BryaccsB.  etc.  c.  Of  Vorcieiip 
lo-Planarians.    By  T.  C.  HUgard, 

The  Genetic  Relations  of  the  Artetes.    By  Mpheut  Hyatt. 

On  the  occurrence  of  natUe  iron,  not  meteoric.    By  H  B.  Ka»om. 

On  the  salt  deposit  of  Western  Ontario.    By  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

On  the  Relation  of  Organic  Life  of  the  several  continents  to  the  Physical 
of  those  land  areas.    By  N.  8.  Shder. 

The  Development  and  01<1  Age  of  the  Tetrabranchlnte  Cephalopoda.    By  A. 

On  a  method  of  collecting  certain  Geological  fhcts,  adopted  by  the  **8oelal 
Association.''    By  ^V.  S.  Shaler. 

On  the  Sequence  and  Chronology  of  the  Drla  Phenomena  in  the  MiasUslppi  TaDty 
By  /.  8.  Sevberry. 
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ArcMv/nr  Anthropologic.    Brannschwieg,  rol.  It.    Heft,  1,  2, 1870.    4to. 

Obtervatioru  on  the  Geography  and  Arehmology  (tf  Ftru,  By  E.  O.  Squler.   Loodoo.  IjTO.  Stq. 

Faille  d€$  Jeiines  NaturalUU*.  Nob.  1-6.  May  to  Angnst,  1870.  Donueh,  Hant-Kklm. 
($1.00  gold  A  year.)    8vo,  pp.  8. 

Report  on  the  Mollutca  of  Long  Island,  y.  F.,  and  qf  Ut  Dipmdtneitt,  By  Sanderaoa  SlDlfli 
and  Temple  Prime.    New  York.    8vo,  pp.  80. 

Annalt  of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York.    pp.  845  -  876.    1870. 

American  Journal  of  Conchology.    Vol.  rl,  part  2.    Norember,  1870.    PhiladelpfaU. 

Entomologi»e»  Monthly  iiagatine.    June,  18fl9— Ociol»cr,  1870.    London,  8to. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Belfaet  ITaturaHsts'  Field  Club.  1870.  B^lfkat,  Ireland,  Mm.  s^v 
pp.  12,  29.    Opening  Addrut  ^f  Dr.  Wyville  Thompton,  Kovembtr  10, 1M9,    Bo1fVi«T.  Tri'laml.   ♦••'. 

Proeeedinge  qf  the  Lyceum  qf  Natural  ffittory.   New  York,  April  4,  Jane  8, 1870. 

Proceedingt  qf  the  Academy  cf  Natural  Scienct,    Philadelphia.    1870.    pp.  88-108. 

American  Journal  of  Microcopy.  Vol.  i.  No.  1.  Chicago,  NoTember  1.  1870.  PaMlaksi 
monthly.    $1.00.    4to,  2  columns,    pp.16. 

American  Her  Journal.    November,  1870, 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.    Vol.  1,  No.  10.    October,  187n. 

Chemist  and  Druggist.    October  15.    London. 

Minerals  of  Colorado.    By  J.  Alden  Smith.    Central  City,  1870.    8vo,  pp.  18. 
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THE  ANCIENT  LAKES   OF  WESTERN  AMERICA: 
THEIR  DEPOSITS   AND  DRAINAGE.* 

BY  PROF.  J.  8.  NEWBERRY,   LL.  D. 

■  01 

The  wonderful  collections  of  fossil  plants  and  animal 
remains  brought  by  Dr.  Haydcn  from  the  country  bordering 
the  Upper  Missouri  have  been  shown  by  his  observations, 
and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Meek,  to  have  been  derived  from 
deposits  made  in  extensive  fresh-water  lakes ;  lakes,  which 
once  occupied  much  of  the  region  lying  immediately  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  which  have  now  toUilly  disap- 
peared. The  sediments  that  accumulated  inthe  bottoms  of 
these  old  lakes  show  that  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  his- 
tory they  contained  salt  water,  at  least  that  the  sea  had  ac- 
cess to  them,  and  their  waters  were  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  salt,  so  as  to  be  inhabited  by  oysters  and  other  marine 
or  estuary  mollusks.  In  due  time  the  continental  elevation 
which  brought  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  up  out 
of  the  widespread  Cretaceous  sea,  raised  these  lake-basins 
altogether  above  the  sea  level  and  surrounded  them  with  a 
broad  expanse  of  dry  land.  Then  ensued  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  geological  history  of  our  conti- 
nent, and  one  that,  if  fairly  written  out,  could  not  fail  to  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  all  intelligent  persons.    The  details  of 

*  From  Dr.  Haydeii*s  forthcoming  **  Bum  Plotarai  of  tbe  Rookjr  MoanUlns.** 
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this  history  are  however,  in  a  great  measure,  yet  to  be  sup- 
plied ;  iuasmuch  as  the  great  area  of  our  western  possessioiit 
is  still  but  very  partially  explored,  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
forms  a  gi*eat  treasure-house  of  geological  knowledge,  from 
which  many  generations  will  draw  fresh  and  interesting 
material  before  its  riches  shall  be  exhausted. 

The  enlightened  measures  adopted  by  our  Government  for 
the  exploration  of  the  public  domain,  the  organization  and 
thorough  equipment  of  the  numerous  surveying  parties  that 
have  traversed  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  together  with  the  more  extensive  explora- 
tions by  private  enterprise  of  our  great  mining  districts, 
have  resulted  in  giving  us  materials  from  which  an  outline 
sketch  can  now  be  made  that  u^ay  be  accepted  as  in  all  its 
essential  particulars,  accurate  and  worthy  of  confidence. 

It  has  happened  to  me  to  be  connected  with  three  of  the 
Government  surveys,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  to  spend 
several  years  in  traversing  the  great  area  lying  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  observations 
which  I  have  made  on  the  geological  structure  of  our  West- 
ern Territories  supplement,  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  way, 
those  made  by  Dr.  Hayden,  so  that  taken  together,  our  re- 
ports embody  the  results  of  a  reconnoissance  sti'ctching  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  vast  possessions  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  this  region  has  also  beeo 
largely  increased  by  the  no  less  important  contributions  of 
other  explorers.  Among  those  who  deserve  most  honorabk 
mention  in  this  connection  are  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  most  that  we  know  of  the  geologj-  iif 
Washington  Territory ;  to  Professors  W.  P.  Blake  and 
Thomas  Antisell,  to  Prof.  Whitney  and  the  other  membcra 
of  the  California  Geological  Survey;  to  Bai*on  Richtofen, 
the  lamented  Remond,  Drs.  Shiel,  Wislizenus,  and  others. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  last,  largest  and  best  oigau- 
ized  party  which  has  been  engaged  in  Western  explorations. 
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that  of  Mr.  Clarence  King,  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
public,  but  from  an  examination  of  some  of  the  materials 
which  are  to  compose  the  reports  of  this  expedition,  I  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  it  will  prove  to  be  among  the  most 
important  of  all  the  series  of  explorations  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  and  that  the  published  results  of  this  expedition  will 
be  not  only  an  important  contribution  to  science  and  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  country,  but  a  high  honor  to  those 
by  whom  the  work  has  been  performed,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  it  was  organized. 

Without  going  into  details  or  citing  the  facts  or  authori- 
ties on  which  our  conclusions  rest,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  give 
the  generalities  of  the  geological  and  topographical  structure 
of  that  portion  of  our  continent  which  includes  the  peculiar 
features  that  are  to  be  more  specially  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

It  is  known  to  most  persons  that  the  general  character  of 
the  topography  of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  has 
been  given  by  three  great  lines  of  elevation  which  traverse 
our  territory  from  north  to  south :  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Belt,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Ranges.  Of  these, 
the  last  is  the  most  modern,  and  is  composed,  in  great 
part,  of  Miocene  Tertiary  rocks.  It  forms  a  raised  margin 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  continent,  and  has  produced 
that  "iron  bound  coast"  described  by  all  those  who  have 
navigated  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  which  washes  our  shores. 

Parallel  with  the  Coast  Mountains  lies  a  narrow  trough 
which,  in  California,  is  traversed  by  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joachin  Rivers,  and  portions  of  it  have  received  their  names. 
Further  north,  this  trough  is  partially  filled,  and  for  some 
distance,  nearly  obliterated  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
neighboring  mountain  ranges,  but  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington it  reappears  essentially  the  same  in  structure  as 
further  south,  and  is  here  traversed  by  the  Williamette  and 
Cowlitz  Rivers. 

These   two  sections  of  this  gi'eat  valley  have  now  free 
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drainage  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
trough  of  the  Columbia,  both  of  which  are  channels  cut  by 
the  drainage  water  through  mountain  barriers  that  formerly 
obstructed  its  flow,  and  produced  an  accumulation  behind 
them  that  made  these  valleys  inland  lakes ;  the  first  of  the 
scries  I  am  to  describe  of  extensive  fresh-water  basins  that 
formerly  gave  character  to  the  surface  of  our  Western  Terri- 
tory, and  that  have  now  almost  all  been  drained  away  and 
have  disappeared. 

East  of  the  California  Valley  lies  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  a 
lofty  mountain  chain  reaching  all  the  way  from  our  north- 
ern to  our  southern  boundary.  The  crest  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada is  80  high  and  continuous  that  for  a  thousand  miiet 
it  shows  no  passes  less  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  yet,  at  three  points  there  are  gate-ways  opened  in  thit 
wall,  by  which  it  may  be  passed  but  little  above  the  sea-lerel. 
These  are  the  canons  of  the  Sacramento  (Pit  River),  the 
Klamath  and  the  Columbia.  All  these  are  gorges  cut 
through  this  great  dam  by  the  drainage  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  In  the  lapse  of  ages  the  cutting  down  of  this 
barrier  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  com- 
pletely to  empty  the  great  water  basins  that  once  existed 
behind  it,  and  leave  the  interior  the  arid  waste  that  it  is — 
the  only  real  desert  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  older  than  the  Coast  Mountains, 
and  projected  above  the  ocean,  though  not  to  its  preseot 
altitude,  previous  to  the  Tertiary  and  even  Cretaceous  ages. 
This  we  learn  from  the  fact,  that  strata  belonging  to  these 
formations  cover  its  base,  but  reach  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
up  its  flanks.  The  mass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  composed 
of  granitic  rocks,  associated  with  which  are  metamorphic 
slates,  proved  by  the  California  Survey  to  be  of  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  age.  These  slates  are  traversed  in  many  localities 
by  veins  of  quartz,  which  are  the  repositories  of  the  gold 
that  has  made  California  so  famous  amon^:  the  mining  dis- 
tricts  of  the  world. 
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East  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  we  find  a  high  and  broad  pla- 
teau, five  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  irom  four  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  which  stretches  eastward  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  reaches  southward 
far  into  Mexico.  Of  this  interior  elevated  area  the  Sierra 
Nevada  forms  the  western  margin,  on  which  it  rises  like  a 
wall.  It  is  evident  that  this  mountain  belt  once  formed  the 
Pacific  coast;  and  it  would  seem  that  then  this  lofty  wall 
was  raised  upon  the  edge  of  the  continent  to  defend  it  from 
the  action  of  the  ocean  waves.  In  tracing  the  sinuous  out- 
line of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  crest  is 
crowned  by  a  series  of  lofty  volcanic  cones,  and  that  one  of 
tliese  is  placed  at  each  conspicuous  angle  in  its  line  of  bear- 
ing, so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  fortification, 
of  which  each  salient  and  reentering  angle  is  defended  by  a 
massive  and  lofty  tower. 

The  central  portion  of  the  high  table  lands,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  was  called  by  Fremont  the  Great  Biisin,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  hydrographic  basin,  its  waters  having  no 
outlet  to  the  ocean.  The  northern  part  of  this  area  is 
drained  by  the  Columbia,  the  southern  by  the  Colorado.  Of 
these  the  Columbia  makes  its  way  into  the  ocean  by  the 
gorge  it  has  cut  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  through  which  it 
flows  nearly  at  the  sea  level ;  while  the  Colorado  reaches 
the  Gulf  of  California  through  a  series  of  canons,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in  length,  and 
from  three  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  in  depth.  In  vol- 
ume VI.  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  I  have  described  a 
portion  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Columbia,  and  have 
given  the  facts  that  led  me  to  assert  that  the  gorge  through 
which  it  passes  the  Cascade  Mountains  has  been  excavated 
by  its  waters  ;  and  that  previous  to  the  cutting  down  of  this 
barrier  these  waters  accumulated  to  form  great  fresh-water 
lakes,  which  left  deposits  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  Columbia. 
Similar  facts  were  observed  in  the  country  drained  by  the 
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Klamath  and  Pit  Rivers,  and  all  pointed  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

In  all  this  region  I  observed  certain  peculiarities  of  geo> 
logical  structure  that  have  been  remarked  by  most  of  thoM 
Avho  have  traversed  the  interval  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  northern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  great  table  lands  the  general  surface  is  some- 
what thickly  set  by  short  and  isolated  mountain  ranges, 
which  have  been  denominated  the  ^^Lost  Mountains.* 
These  rise  like  islands  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  are 
composed  of  volcanic  or  metamorphic  rocks.  The  spaces 
between  these  mountains  are  nearly  level,  desert  surfaces, 
of  which  the  underlying  geological  structure  is  often  not 
easily  observed.  Toward  the  north  and  west,  however, 
wherever  we  come  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the 
Klamath  or  Pit  Rivers,  we  find  the  plateaus  more  or  less  cat 
by  these  streams  and  their  substructure  revealed. 

Here  the  underlying  rocks  are  nearly  horizontal,  and 
consist  of  a  variety  of  deposits  vaiying  much  in  color  and 
consistence.  Some  are  coarse  volcanic  ash  with  fragments  of 
pumice  and  scoria.  Others  I  have  in  my  notes  denominated 
**  concrete,"  as  they  precisely  resemble  the  old  Roman  cemeot 
and  are  composed  of  the  same  materials.  In  many  localities 
these  strata  are  as  fine  and  white  as  chalk,  and,  though  con- 
taining little  or  no  carbonate  of  lime,  they  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  '* chalk-beds"  by  most  travellers  who  have 
visited  this  region.  Specimens  of  this  chalk-like  material 
gave  me  my  first  hint  of  the  true  history  of  these  deposits. 
These,  collected  on  the  head  waters  of  Pit  River,  the 
Klamath,  the  Des  Chutes,  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  were 
transmitted  for  examination  to  Professor  Bailey,  then  our 
most  skilled  microscopist.  Almost  the  last  work  he  did  be- 
fore his  untimely  death  was  to  report  to  me  the  results  of 
his  observation  on  them.  This  report  was  as  harmonious  as 
it  was  unexpected.  In  every  one  of  the  chalk-like  deposits 
to  which  I  have  referred  he  {oxxnd  Jresh-water  diaiomactiB. 
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From  the  stratification  and  horizontality  of  these  deposits, 
I  had  been  fully  assured  that  they  were  thrown  down  from 
great  bodies  of  water  that  filled  the  spaces  separating  the 
more  elevated  portions  of  the  interior  basin,  and  here  I  had 
evidence  that. this  water  was  fresh.  Since  that  time  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  has  accumulated  to  confirm  the  general 
view  then  taken  of  the  chancres  througrh  which  the  surface  of 
this  portion  of  our  continent  has  passed.  From  South- 
western Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon  I  have  now  received 
large  collections  of  animal  and  vegetable  fossils  of  great  va- 
riety and  interest.  Of  these  the  plants  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  collected  by  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  of  the  Dalles, 
Oregon,  who  has  exposed  himself  to  great  hardship  and 
danger  in  his  several  expeditions  to  the  localities  in  Eastern 
Oregon,  where  these  fossils  are  found.  The  plants  ohtiiined 
by  Mr.  Condon  are  apparently  of  Miocene  age,  forming 
twenty  or  thirty  species,  nearly  all  new  and  such  as  repre- 
sent a  forest  growth  as  varied  and  luxuriant  as  can  bo  now 
found  on  any  portion  of  our  continent. 

The  animal  remains  contained  in  these  fresh-water  depos- 
its have  come  mostly  from  the  banks  of  Castle  Creek,  in  the 
Owyhee  district,  Idaho.  The  specimens  I  have  received 
were  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  of  Ruby  City.  They 
consist  of  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  horse,  elk 
and  other  large  mammals,  of  which  the  species  are  probably 
in  some  cases  new,  in  others  identical  with  those  c»btained 
from  the  fresh- water  Tertiaries  of  the  "Bad  Lands"  by  Dr. 
Hayden.  With  these  mammalian  remains  are  a  few  bones 
of  birds  and  great  numbers  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes. 
These  last  are  cyprinoids  allied  to  Mylopharodon,  Miloche- 
iluSj  etc.,  and  some  of  the  species  attained  a  length  of  three 
feet  or  more.  There  are  also  in  this  collection  large  num- 
bers of  fresh-water  shells  of  the  genera   Unto,  Oorbicula^ 

Mdania  and  Planorbis.*     All  these  fossils  show  that  at  one 

- 

*  One  of  the  most  common  Is  a  species  of  IHara  closely  resembling  an  E«Bt  Indian  onai  . 
wtifla  Uia  fenus  no  longer  exists  In  this  continent. 
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period  in  the  history  of  our  continent,  and  that  geoiogicallj 
speaking  quite  recent,  the  region  under  consideration  was 
thickly  set  with  lakes,  some  of  which  were  of  larger  site 
and  greater  depth  than  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  which  now 
lie  upon  our  northern  frontier.  Between  th/sse  lakes  were 
areas  of  dry  laud  covered  with  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful 
vegetation,  and  inhabited  by  heixJs  of  elephants  and  other 
gi*eat  mammals,  such  as  could  only  inhabit  a  well-watered 
and  fertile  country.  In  the  streams  flowing  into  these  lakes, 
and  in  the  lakes  themselves,  were  great  numbers  of  fishes 
and  mollusks  of  species,  which,  like  the  others  I  have  enu- 
merated, have  now  disappeared.  At  that  time,  as  now,  the 
great  lakes  formed  evaporating  surfaces,  which  produced 
showers  that  vivified  all  their  shores.  Every  year,  however, 
saw  something  removed  from  the  barriers  over  which  their 
surplus  water  flowed  to  the  sea  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
they  were  drained  to  the  dregs.  In  the  Klamath  lakes,  and 
in  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays,  we  have  the 
last  remnants  of  these  great  bodies  of  water;  while  the 
drainage  of  the  Columbia  lakes  has  been  so  complete,  that 
in  some  instances,  the  streams  which  traverse  their  old  basins 
have  cut  two  thousand  feet  into  the  sediments  which  accumu- 
lated beneath  their  waters. 

The  history  of  this  old  lake  country,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  alternations  of  strata  which  accumulated  at  the  bottoms 
of  its  water  basins,  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  interest.  For 
while  these  strata  furnish  evidence  that  there  were  long  in- 
tervals when  peace  and  quiet  prevailed  over  this  region,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  life  flourished  as  they  now  do  nowhere 
on  the  continent,  they  also  prove  that  this  quiet  was  at  times 
disturbed  by  the  most  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  from  a 
number  of  distinct  centres  of  action,  but  especially  from  the 
great  craters  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. From  these  came  showers  of  ashes  which  must  have 
covered  the  land  and  filled  the  water  so  as  to  destroy  im- 
mense numbers  of  the   inhabitants  of  both.     These   ashes 
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formed  strata  which  were,  in  some  instances  ten  or  twenty 
feet  in  thickness.  At  other  times  the  volcanic  action  was 
still  more  intense,  and  floods  of  lava  were  poured  out  which 
formed  continuous  sheets,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  pen- 
etrating far  into  the  lake-basins,  and  giving  to  their  bottoms 
floors  of  solid  basalt.  When  these  cataclysms  had  passed, 
quiet  was  again  restored,  forests  again  covered  the  land, 
herds  dotted  its  pastures,  fishes  peopled  the  waters,  and  fine 
sediments  abounding  in  forms  of  life  accumulated  in  new 
sheets  abovie  the  strata  of  cooled  lava.  The  banks  of  the 
Des  Chutes  River  and  Columbia  afford  splendid  sections  of 
these  lake  deposits,  where  the  history  I  have  so  hastily 
sketched  may  be  read  as  from  an  open  book. 

But,  it  will  be  said  that  there  are  portions  of  the  great 
central  plateau  which  have  not  been  drained  in  the  manner  I 
have  described.  For,  here  are  basins  which  have  no  outlets, 
and  which  still  hold  sheets  of  water  of  greater  or  less  area, 
such  as  those  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Salt  Lake,  etc.  The  history 
of  these  basins  is  very  different  from  that  of  those  already 
mentioned  but  not  less  interesting  nor  easily  read.  By  the 
complete  drainage  of  the  northern  and  southern  thirds  of  the 
plateau  through  the  channels  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado, 
the  water  surface  of  this  great  area  was  reduced  to  the  tenth 
or  one-hundredth  part  of  the  space  it  previously  occupied. 
Hence,  the  moisture  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  was  di- 
minished in  like  degree,  and  the  dry  hot  air,  sweeping  over 
the  plains,  licked  up  the  water  from  the  undrained  lakes 
until  they  were  reduced  to  their  present  dimensions.  Now, 
as  formerly,  they  receive  the  constant  flow  of  the  streams 
that  drain  into  them  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  and 
west,  but  the  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  their  dimensions 
are  not  only  not  increased  thereby,  but  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing from  year  to  year.  Around  many  of  these  lakes,  as 
Salt  Lake,  for  example,  just  as  around  the  margins  of  the 
old  drained  lakes,  we  can  trace  former  shore  lines  and  meas- 
ure the  depression  of  the  water  level.     Many  of  these  lakes 
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of  the  Great  Basin  have  been  completely  dried  up  by  evap- 
oration, sci\d  now  their  places  are  marked  by  alkaline  plains 
or  '^salt  flats."  Others  exist  as  lakes  only  during  a  portion 
of  the  year,  and  in  the  dry  season  are  represented  by  sheets 
of  glittering  salt.  Even  those  that  remain  as  lakes  are 
necessarily  salt,  as  they  are  but  great  evaporating  pans  where 
the  drainai^e  irom  the  mountains — which  alwavs  contains  a 
poilion  of  saline  matter — is  concentrated  by  the  sun  and 
wind  until  it  becomes  a  saturated  solution  and  deposits  its 
surplus  salts  upon  the  bottom. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  great  central  table  land — that 
which  has  been  denominated  the  Colorado  Plateau — is  al- 
most without  mountain  barriers  or  local  basins,  and  we« 
therefore,  find  upon  it  fewer  traces  of  ancient  lakes,  though 
they  are  not  entirely  wanting.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
this  high  plateau,  which  stretches  away  for  several  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  once  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  district.  The  Colorado  draining  then,  as  now, 
the  western  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  this  plateau,  enriching  and  vivifying  all  parts  of 
it.  When  it  reached  the  western  margin  of  the  tiible  laud, 
however,  it  poured  over  a  precipice  or  slope  five  thousand 
feet  in  height,  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  which  then 
reached  several  hundred  miles  farther  north  than  now.  In 
process  of  time  the  power  dcveloj^ed  by  this  stupendous 
fall  cut  away  the  rock  beneath  the  flowing  water,  and  formed 
that  remarkable  gorge  to  which  I  have  already  referred!. 
This  gorge  is  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  fron* 
three  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  is  cm 
through  all  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  from  the  Tertiary 
to  the  granite,  and  has  worn  out  the  granite  to  a  depth  of 
from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet.  Just  in  proportion 
as  the  Colorado  deepened  its  channel,  the  region  bordering 
it  became  more  dry,  until  ultimately  the  drainage  from  the 
mountains  passed  through  it  in  what  may  be  even  termed 
** underground   channels,"   and   contributed   almost   nothing 
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to  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  reason 
why  the  walls  of  this  canon  stand  up  in  such  awful  preci- 
pices of  thousands  of  feet  is,  that  the  perennial  flow  of  the 
stream  is  derived  from  far  distant  mountains ;  almost  no  rain 
falls  upon  its  banks,  and  when  any  portion  of  the  bordering 
cliff  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stream,  it  stands 
almost  unaffected  by  atmospiieric  influences. 

On  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  country  of 
the  "plains,"  a  region  not  unlike  in  its  topography  to  the 
great  plateau  of  the  West,  but  differing  in  this  :  that  it  is  not 
bordered  on  the  east  by  a  continuous  mountain  chain ;  that  it 
slopes  gently  downward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  its  east- 
ern half  has  been  so  well  watered  that  the  vallevs  have  been 
made  broad  and  all  its  topographical  features  softened  down. 
In  former  times,  however,  the  topographical  unity  now  con- 
spicuous on  the  plains  did  not  exist,  and  the  surface  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  great  basins  which  received  the  flow 
of  water  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  formed  lakes,  less 
numerous,  it  is  true,  but  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  the 
far  West.  The  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  plateau  has 
been  Dr.  Hayden's  chosen  field  of  exploration  for  many 
years ;  a  field  he  has  well  tilled,  and  from  which  he  has  ob- 
tained a  harvest  of  scientific  truth  which  will  form  for  him 
an  enduring  and  enviable  monument. 

Among  the  most  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Hayden  in 
this  region,  are  the  studies  he  has  made  of  the  deposits 
which  have  accumulated  in  these  great  fresh-water  basins. 
The  story  he  has  written  of  his  explorations  of  this  district 
has  been  so  well  and  fully  told  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
repeat  it.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  the  series  of  fresh-water 
basins  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  country  bordering 
the  Upper  Missouri  have  proved  to  be  as  rich  in  new  and  in- 
teresting forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  any  that  have 
been  found  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  vertebrate  remains 
collected  by  Dr.  Hayden  have  been  studied,  described  and 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Liedy,  and  the  splendid  monograph  which 
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he  has  published  of  these  fossils,  forms  a  contribution  to 
paleontology  not  second  in  value  or  interest  to  that  made  bv 
Cuvier  in  his  illustrations  of  the  fossils  from  the  Paris  basiu ; 
nor  to  that  of  Falconer  and  Cautley,  descriptive  of  the  fos- 
sils of  the  Sewalik  hills  of  India. 

The  scarcely  less  voluminous  and  interesting  collections  of 
fossil  plants  made  by  Dr.  Hayden  have  been  placed  in  my 
hands  for  my  examination.  Of  these,  the  first  instalments 
were  described  and  drawn  some  years  since  as  a  contribution 
to  the  report  of  Colonel  W.  F.  Reynolds,  U.S.A.,  a  report 
not  yet  published  by  the  Government.  The  descriptions, 
however,  were  printed  in  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
ural History  of  New  York,  vol.  ix,  1868. 

The  general  conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  this  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Hayden's  collections  as  regards  the  floras  of  the 
Tertiary  and  Cretjiceous  periods,  the  topography  and  climate 
of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  form  a  part  of  my  contribu- 
tion to  Colonel  Reynolds'  report.  Since  that  report  was 
written,  however,  very  large  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  our  later  extinct  floras,  by  collections  of 
fossil  plants  made  in  different  portions  of  the  western  part 
of  our  continent  by  Dr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Condon,  Dr.  Lc  Conte 
and  myself;  and  also  by  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dall  and  Captain  Howard  in  Alaska,  and  by  several  explor- 
ers on  the  continent  of  Greenland. 

Deferring  for  the  present  a  comparison  of  the  plants  de- 
rived from  strata  of  similar  age  in  these  widely  separated 
localities,  and  the  inferences  deducible  from  them  as  re<rard* 
the  physical  geography  of  our  continent,  I  will  say  that  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  lake  deposits  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  apparently  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
geological  age,  and  tell  the  same  story  in  regard  to  the  to- 
pography, climate,  conditions  and  development  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  There  is  this  striking  difierence,  how- 
ever, perceptible  at  the  first  glance  between  the  fresh-water 
Tertiaries  of  the   east  and  west.     In   Oregon,  Idaho   and 
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Nevada,  volcauic  materials  have  accumulated  in  the  lake 
basins  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  east  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains ;  and  we  have  abundamt  evidence  that  during  the 
Tertiary  period  the  western  margin  of  the  continent  was  the 
scene  of  far  greater  volcanic  activity  than  we  have  any  record 
of  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  belt. 

The  deposits  formed  by  the  lake  basins  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri region  are  shales,  marls  and  earthy  limestones,  with 
immense  quantities  of  lignite,  but  with  almost  no  traces  of 
volcanic  products.  The  number  of  fossil  plants  and  animals 
is  much  greater  there  than  farther  West ;  and  we  have,  in 
these  deposits,  proof  that  during  unnumbered  ages  this  por- 
tion of  the  continent  exhibited  a  diversified  and  beautiful 
surface,  which  sustained  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation 
and  an  amount  of  animal  life  far  in  excess  of  what  it  has 
done  in  modern  times.  This  condition  of  things  existed 
long  enough  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet  of 
sediment  to  accumulate  in  the  bottoms  of  extensive  fresh- 
water lakes.  These  lakes  were  gradually  and  slowly  dimin- 
ished in  area  by  the  filling  up  of  their  basins  and  by  the 
slow,  wearing  away  of  the  barriers  over  which  passed  their 
gently  flowing,  draining  streams.  Since  the  deposition  of 
the  fresh-water  Tertiaries,  which  occupy  the  places  of  the 
old  lakes,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  topography 
of  this  region  by  the  upheaval  of  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  ranges.  In  some  localities  these  lake  deposits  are 
found  turned  up  on  edge  and  resting  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains  which  border  the  plains  on  the  west.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  belt  existed 
anterior  to  this  date.  We  have  in  these,  and  many  other 
facts  that  might  be  cited,  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
I  have  elsewhere  made  that  these  great  mountain  chains, 
though  existing  at  least  in  embryo  from  the  earliest  paleo- 
zoic ages,  have,  since  then,  been  subject  to  many  and  varied 
modifications — that  they  have  been,  in  fact,  hinges  upon 
which  the  great  plates  of  the  continent  have  turned-—: lines 
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of  weakuess  where  the  changes  of  level  experienced  by  the 
coQtinent  have  been  most  sensibly  felt. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  collectious  of 
fossil  plants  made  by  Dr.  Hayden  from  diffei*ent  localities 
differ  so  much  among  themselves.  In  every  newly  discov- 
ered  plant-bed  he  has  obtained  more  or  less  species  of  which 
we  before  had  no  knowledge,  and  it  is  even  true  that  between 
some  of  his  collections  there  are  no  connecting  links.  It  it 
also  true  that  much  of  the  material  he  has  collected  has  not 
yet  received  the  study  it  needs.  From  these  facts  it  will  be 
seen  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  great  inter- 
val of  time  during  which  this  series  of  fresh-water  Tertiaries 
accumulated  can  be  divided  into  definite  periods,  and  before 
we  can  venture  to  affirm  that  a  floi*a  of  any  epoch  bad  such 
or  such  a  botanical  character  and,  therefore,  this  or  that 
average  annual  temperature.  Some  interesting  facts  came 
out,  however,  at  once  in  the  examination  of  these  materials ; 
to  these  I  will  briefly  refer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  age,  North  America, 
as  we  know,  presented  a  broad  land  surface,  having  a  climate 
similar  to  the  present,  and  covered  with  forests  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  trees  belonging  to  the  same  genera  with 
those  that  now  flourish  upon  it.  In  the  progress  of  the  Cre- 
taceous age,  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  west  of  the 
Mississippi  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  and  the  deposits  made 
during  the  later  portions  of  the  Crehiceous  age  contain  t 
vegetation  more  tropical  in  character  than  that  which  had 
preceded  it.  It  seems  probable  that  at  this  time  the  lands 
which  existed  as  such,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  islands 
of  limited  extent,  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  appar- 
ently had  then  a  course  north  and  west  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  earlier  Tertiary  epochs  were,  however,  marked  by  an 
emergence  of  the  continent  and  a  gradual  approach  to  previ- 
ous and  present  conditions.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  Tertiary  deposits  (Eocene?)  contain  a  flora 
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less  like  the  present  than  is  that  of  the  Miocene  or  Middle 
Tertiary.  In  this  category  of  older  deposits  with  a  more 
tropical  flora,  I  would  place  the  Green  River  Tertiary  beds, 
those  of  Mississippi  studied  by  Lesquereux,  and  those  of 
Bmndon,  Vermont. 

In  the  Miocene  age,  the  continental  surface  was  broader, 
the  lake  basins  of  the  West  contained  only  fresh  water,  and 
the  land  surface  was  covered  with  a  vegetation  very  much 
like  that  of  the  present  day ;  a  number  of  Miocene  species 
still  existing.  The  climate  of  the  continent  in  the  Miocene 
age  was  much  milder  than  now.  Fan-palms  then  grew  as 
far  north  as  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  a  flora  flourished  in 
Alaska  and  on  Greenland  as  varied  and  as  luxuriant  as  now 
grows  along  the  fortieth  parallel.  At  this  time  there  must 
have  been  some  sort  of  land  connection  between  our  conti- 
nent and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia  on  the  other. 
The  floi*a  of  all  these  regions  was  essentially  the  same,  and  a 
large  number  of  plants  were  common  to  the  three  continents. 
In  this  age  the  mammalian  fauna  of  our  continent  exhibited 
the  same  remarkable  development  that  it  did  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  over  our  western  plains  roved  herds  of  great 
quadrupeds  rivalling  in  number  and  variety  those  that  have 
struck  with  wonder  and  surprise  every  traveller  in  South 
Africa. 

This  state  of  things  seems  to  have  continued  through  the 
Pliocene  age  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  climate  of  the 
continent  was  completely  revolutioned  by  the  advent  of 
the  "Ice  period."  The  change  which  took  place  at  that  time 
was  such  as  taxes  the  imagination  to  conceive  of,  as  much  as 
it  taxes  the  reasoning  powers  to  explain. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  age  the  climate 
of  Alaska  and  Greenland  was  that  of  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  at  present.  In  the  next  succeeding  period,  the  glacial 
epoch,  the  present  climate  of  Greenland  was  brought  down 
to  New  York,  and  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent 
wrapped  in  ice  and  snow.     This  change  was  undoubtedly 
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gradual  (for  nature  does  not  often  ^*tum  a  corner**),  but  it  \b 
plain  that  it  must  have  resulted  in  the  gradual  driving  south- 
ward  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
that  were  spread  over  the  continent  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
When  glaciers  reached  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  parallel  it 
is  evident  that  a  cold-temperate  climate  prevailed  in  Mexico, 
and  that  only  in  the  south  of  Mexico  would  the  average  an- 
nual temperature  have  been  what  it  was  previously  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  herds  of  mammals  which  once  covered  the  plains  of  the 
interior  of  North  America  were  forced  by  the  advancing  cold 
into  such  naiTow  limits  in  Southern  Mexico  that  nearlv  all 
were  exterminated.  Plants  bore  their  expatriation  better; 
inasmuch  as  a  tree,  even  of  the  most  gigantic  size,  will  live 
upon  the  space  occupied  by  its  roots  provided  the  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable ;  while  one  of  the  larger  mammals 
would  require  at  least  a  thousand  times  this  space  for  its 
support.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  the  present  flora  of  our 
continent  much  more  like  that  of  the  Miocene  than  is  our 
fauna,  though  the  change  to  which  I  have  referred  seems 
to  have  been  fatal  to  quite  a  number  of  the  most  abundant 
and  interesting  of  our  Miocene  forest  trees.  Of  these,  the 
Ghjptostrobus  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  was  a 
beautiful  conifer  which,  in  Miocene  times,  grew  all  over  our 
continent  and  over  Northern  Europe.  In  the  change  to  the 
glacial  period,  however,  it  was  exterminated,  both  there  and 
here,  yet  continued  to  exist  in  China — where  a  Miocene  col- 
ony from  America  had  taken  root — and  it  is  growing  there 
at  the  present  time.  This  great  ice-wedge  which  came  down 
from  the  noilh  separated  very  widely  many  elements  in  our 
Miocene  flora  which  have  never  since  been  re-united,  so  that 
when  the  storm  had  passed  and  better  days  had  come,  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  States  were  re-pos- 
sessed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Teiliary  plants,  they  were 
still  separated,  by  many  thousand  miles,  from  their  brethren 
which  had  formerly  crossed  the  now  submerged  bridge  of 
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Behring's  Straits;  and  thus  the  two  kindreds  have  been 
growing,  and  flowering,  and  seeding,  and  dying  in  each  col- 
ony far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other,  and  developing  their 
peculiarities  each  in  its  own  way  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. When  now  we  come  to  compare  the  present  flora  of 
China  and  Japan  with  that  of  the  eastern  half  of  our  conti- 
nent we  And  the  strongest  proofs  of  their,  intimate  relation- 
ship. Many  of  the  species  are  identical,  while  others  are 
but  slightly  changed  and,  on  the  whole,  the  difierences  are 
less  than  such  as  have  grown  out  of  separation  in  human 
kindred  colonies  in  an  infinitely  shorter  period. 

Among  the  great  mammals  that  formerly  inhabited  our 
continent  but  such  as  are  now  extinct,  there  were  some  which 
seem  to  have  bid  defiance  to  the  changes  I  have  detailed- 
These  were  particularly  the  mastodon  and  elephant,  both  of 
which  were  probably  capable  of  enduring  great  severity  of 
climate.  The  mammoth  we  know  was  well  defended  from 
the  cold  by  a  thick  coat  of  hair  and  wool,  and  was  probably 
capable  of  enduring  a  degree  of  cold  as  severe  as  that  in 
which  the  musk-ox  now  lives.  We  know  that  both  these 
great  monsters  —  the  elephant  and  mastodon — continued  to 
inhabit  the  interior  of  our  continent  long  after  the  glaciers 
had  retreated  beyond  the  upper  lakes,  and  when  the  minutest 
details  of  surface  topography  were  the  same  as  now.  This 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  not  unfrequently  find  them  em- 
bedded in  peat  in  marshes  which  are  still  marshes  where 
they  have  been  mired  and  sufi()cated.  It  is  even  claimed 
that  here,  as  on  the  European  continent,  man  was  a  cotem- 
porary  of  the  mammoth,  and  that  here  as  there,  he  contrib- 
uted largely  to  its  final  extinction.  On  this  point,  however, 
more  and  better  evidence  than  any  yet  obtained  is  necessary 
before  we  can  consider  the  cotemporaneity  of  man  and  the 
elephant  in  America  Jis  proven.  The  wanting  proof  may  be 
obtained  to-morrow,  but  to-day  we  are  without  it. 

The  pictures  which  geology  holds  up  to  our  view  of  North 
America  during  the  Tertiary  ages,  are  in  all  respects  but 
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one,  more  attractive  and  interesting  than  could  be  drawu 
from  its  present  aspects.  Then  a  warm  and  genial  climate 
prevailed  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Arctic  Sea;  the  Canadian 
highlands  were  higher,  but  the  Rocky  Mountains  lower  and 
less  broad.  Most  of  the  continent  exhibited  an  undulating 
surface ;  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys  covered  with  forests 
grander  than  any. of  the  present  day,  or  wide  expanses  of 
rich  savannah  over  which  roamed  countless  herds  of  animak, 
many  of  gigantic  size,  of  which  our  present  meagre  fauna 
retains  but  a  few  dwarfed  representatives.  Noble  rivers 
flowed  through  plains  and  valleys,  and  sea-like  lakes  broader 
and  more  numerous  than  those  the  continent  now  bears  di- 
vei*8ified  the  scenery.  Through  uunuml>cred  ages  the  sea- 
sons ran  their  ceaseless  course,  the  sun  rose  and  set,  moons 
waxed  and  waned  over  this  fair  laud,  but  no  human  eye  was 
there  to  mark  its  beauty  or  human  intellect  to  control  and 
use  its  exuberaut  fertility.  Flowers  opened  their  many- 
colored  petals  on  meadow  and  hill-side,  and  filled  the  air 
with  their  fragrance,  but  only  for  the  delectation  of  the  wan- 
dering bee.  Fruits  ripened  in  the  sun,  but  there  was  no 
hand  there  to  pluck,  nor  any  speaking  tongue  to  t^iste. 
Birds  sang  in  the  trees,  but  for  no  ears  but  their  own.  Tlie 
surface  of  lake  or  river  was  whitened  by  no  sail,  nor  fur- 
rowed by  any  prow  but  the  breast  of  the  water  fowl ;  and 
the  far-reaching  shores  echoed  no  sound  but  the  dash  of  the 
waves,  and  the  lowing  of  the  herds  that  slaked  their  thirst 
in  the  crystal  waters. 

Life  and  beauty  were  everywhere  ;  and  man,  the  great 
destroyer,  had  not  yet  come,  but  not  all  was  peace  and  har- 
mony in  this  Arcadia.  The  forces  of  nature  are  always  at 
war,  and  redundant  life  compels  abundant  death.  The  in- 
numerable species  of  animals  and  plants  had  each  its  hered- 
itary enemy,  and  the  s^truggle  of  life  was  so  sharp  and  l)itter 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  many  genera  and  species  were 
blotted  out  forever. 

The  herds  of^  herbivores — which  included  nearly  all  the 
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genera  now  living  on  the  earth's  surface,  with  many  strange 
forms  long  since  extinct — formed  the  prey  of  carnivores 
commensurate  to  these  in  power  and  numbers.  The  coo  of 
the  dove  and  the  whistle  of  the  quail  were  answered  by  the 
scream  of  the  eagle  ;  and  the  lowing  of  herds  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  flocks  come  to  the  ear  of  the  imagination,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  and  the  des- 
pairing cry  of  the  victim.  Yielding  to  the  slow-acting  but 
irresistible  forces  of  nature,  each  in  succession  of  these  va- 
rious animal  forms  has  disappeared  till  all  have  passed  away 
or  been  changed  to  their  modern  representatives,  while  the 
country  they  inhabited,  by  the  upheaval  of  its  mountains, 
the  deepening  of  its  valleys,  the  filling  and  draining  of  its 
great  lakes,  has  become  what  it  is. 

These  changes  which  I  have  reviewed  in  an  hour  seem  like 
the  swiftly  consecutive  pictures  of  the  phantasmagoria  or  the 
shifting  scenes  of  the  drama,  but  the  aeons  of  time  in  which 
they  were  efiected  are  simply  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
to  us.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  terra  firma  was 
less  firm,  or  that  the  order  of  nature,  in  which  no  change  is 
recorded  within  the  historic  period,  wtis  less  consttuit  then 
than  now.  At  the  present  rate  of  change — throwing  out 
man's  influence — a  period  infinite  to  us  would  be  required 
to  revolutionize  the  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  changes  were  more  rapid  during  the  Tertiary 
ages. 

Every  day  sees  something  taken  from  the  rocky  barrier  of 
Niagara;  and,  geologically  speaking,  at  no  remote  time  our 
great  lakes  will  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  that  once  ex- 
isted at  the  far  West.  Already  they  have  been  reduced  to 
less  than  half  their  former  area — and  the  water  level  has 
been  depressed  three  hundred  feet  or  more.  This  process  is 
likely  to  go  on  until  they  are  completely  emptied. 

The  cities  that  now  stand  upon  their  hanks  will,  ere  that 
time,  have  grown  colossal  in  size,  then  gray  with  age,  then 
have  fallen  into  decadence  and  their  sites  l)e  long  forgotten. 
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but  in  the  sediments  that  are  now  aeeiimulating  in  these  lake- 
basins  will  lie  many  a  wreck  and  skeleton,  tree-trunk  and 
floated  leaf.  Near  the  city  sites  and  old  river  mouths  these 
sediments  will  be  full  of  relics  that  will  illustrate  and  ex« 
plain  the  mingled  comedy  and  tnigedy  of  human  life.  Tbeae 
relics  the  geologist  of  the  future  will  probably  gather  and 
study  and  momlize  over  as  we  do  the  records  of  the  Tertiary 
ages.  Doubtless  he  will  be  taught  the  same  lesson  we  are, 
that  human  life  is  infinitely  short,  and  human  achievement  ut- 
terly insignificant.  Let  us  hope  that  this  future  man,  purer 
in  morals  and  clearer  in  intellect  than  we,  may  find  as  much 
to  admire  in  the  records  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  reign  of 
man,  as  we  do  in  those  of  the  reign  of  mammals. 


THE  CHINESE   IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

BY   REV.   A.   P.   PEABODY,   D.D. 

The  Chinese  form  from  a  seventh  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
entire  population  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  seen  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  all  parts  of  California.  They  mingle  with 
no  other  race ;  they  learn  or  profess  to  know  enough  and 
only  enough  of  the  English  tongue  to  transact  their  neces- 
sary business  with  their  employers ;  and  in  San  Francisco 
they  live  almost  wholly  in  their  own  crowded  quarters,  which 
constitute  in  all  respects  a  city  by  itself. 

In  the  street  they  are  the  cleanest  and  neatest  of  people. 
Every  man  and  boy  has  his  queue  of  hair,  as  long  as  himself, 
nicely  wrapped  in  silk  braid,  and  generally  rolled  round  the 
head.  Their  principal  garment  is  a  dark  blue,  close-fitting 
frock.     Their  shoes  are  of  silk  or  cloth,  with  felt  soles. 

Their  houses  are  dirty  beyond  description.  Scores  and 
even  hundreds  of  them  are  sometimes  huddled  togfether  in 
the  same  building,  with  blankets  for  their  only  beds,  and 
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almost  their  only  furniture.  Iq  these  houses  their  simple 
cooking  is  performed  in  the  long  halls  into  which  their  apart- 
ments open,  over  furnaces,  with  no  legitimate  outlet  for  the 
coal-smoke,  which  leaves  its  black  and  greasy  deposit  half 
an  inch  thick  on  the  ceiling  and  walls.  I  went  into  several 
of  their  fashionable  restaurants,  and  found  them  hardly  less 
filthy  than  their  lodgings,  yet  with  a  marvellous  variety  of 
complicated  and  indescribable  delicacies,  which  a  year's  in- 
come of  the  establishment  might  have  tempted  me  to  touch, 
but  certainly  not  to  taste. 

Their  provision-shopS  contain  little  except  pork,  and  that, 
seldom  in  a  form  in  which  it  would  be  recognized  by  an  un- 
practised eye.  Every  part  of  the  swine,  even  the  coagulated 
blood,  is  utilized ;  and  the  modes  in  which  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  beast  are  chopped,  minced,  wrapped  in  intes- 
tines, dried  almost  to  petrifaction,  commingled  with  nauseous 
seasonings,  pique  the  curiosity  as  much  as  they  offend  the 
nostrils  of  the  American  observer. 

Their  theatres  offer  an  amazing  spectacle.  Their  perform- 
ances commence  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  last  till  midnight. 
Their  plays  are  said  to  be  historical,  and  they  are  often  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  The  scenery  is  simple,  cheap,  and 
gaudy,  and  is  never  changed.  The  costumes  are  splendid, 
with  a  vast  amount  of  gilding  and  of  costly  materials,  but 
inexpressibly  grotesque,  and  many  of  the  actors  wear  hide- 
ous masks.  The  orchestra  consists  of  a  tom-tom  (which 
sounds  as  if  a  huge  brass  kettle  were  lustily  beaten  by  iron 
drumsticks),  and  several  of  the  shrillest  of  wind-instru- 
ments. The  noise  they  make  may  be  music  to  a  Chinese 
ear,  but  it  consists  wholly  of  the  harshest  discords,  and  each 
performer  seems  to  be  playing  on  his  own  account,  and  to  be 
intent  on  making  all  the  noise  he  can.  This  noise  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  the  actors  who  are  all  men  (men  playing  the 
female  parts  in  costume),  shout  their  parts  above  the  din' in 
a  falsetto  recitative,  monotonous  till  toward  the  close  of  a 
speech,  but  uniformly  winding  up  with  a  long-drawn,  many- 
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quavered  whiue  or  bowl.  The  performance  is  for  tbe  most 
part  literally  acting.  A  crowned  king  or  queen  is  commoDly 
on  the  stiige,  and  almost  always  comes  to  grief.  Parties  of 
armed  men  meet  on  the  stage,  hold  sham-fights,  kick  each 
other  over,  and  force  the  sovereign  into  the  melee.  Then  a 
rebel  subject  plants  both  his  feet  in  the  monarches  stomach, 
knocks  him  down,  and  himself  falls  backwaixl  in  the  ver^' 
act.  Thus  the  fight  goes  on,  and  gathers  fury  as  its  rankii 
are  thinned,  till  at  length  the  whole  stage  is  covered  with 
prostrate  forms,  which  lie  for  a  little  while  in  the  semblance 
of  death,  then  pick  themselves  up,  and  scud  oflf  behind  the 
scenes.  The  actors  live  in  the  theatre,  though  they  might 
seem  to  have  no  living-room.  I  went  into  the  principal 
theatre  one  morning,  before  the  actors,  who  had  )>een  per- 
forming until  a  late  hour,  had  arisen ;  and  I  found  them  lying 
in  one  of  the  passage-ways  in  several  tiers  of  holes,  so  nearly 
of  the  size  of  the  human  body  that  they  could  only  have 
wormed  themselves  in  feet  first. 

Gambling  is  one  of  their  passions.  There  are  numerous 
gambling-houses  where  the  playing  goes  on  through  the 
whole  day  and  night,  with  an  orchestra  like  that  of  the  thea- 
tre, enriched  by  a  single  female  singer,  whose  song  seems  a 
loud,  shrill,  ear-piercing  monotone,  so  horrible  as  almost  to 
compel  the  belief  that  the  Chinese  ear  must  have  as  unique  a 
structure  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  different  species  from  ours. 

Tbe  Chinese  exercise,  with  marvellous  skill,  all  the  me- 
chanical arts  and  trades,  and  have  as  large  a  variety  of  shops 
as  the  Americans,  with  wonderfully  rich  assortments  of 
goods,  including  works  in  wood-carving,  ivory  and  filigree, 
which  can  nowhere  be  surpassed  in  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Their  temples  or  josh-houses,  are  small  upper  rooms,  with 
hideously  grinning  idols,  overlaid  with  tinsel,  and  covered 
with  tawdry  ornaments,  on  an  elevated  platform  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment.  Before  these  idols  a  dim  lamp  i^ 
always  burning,  and  a  table  is  spread  for  votive  offerings, 
which  are  generally  cups  of  tea  or  fruits.     These  apartments 
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are  in  the  buildings  maintained  by  the  Chinese  Emigrant 
Aid  Societies  as  reception-houses  and  hospitals, — vile  dens 
as  we  should  deem  them,  but,  it  is  said,  fully  level  with  a 
Chinaman's  notions  of  repose  and  comfort. 

These  people  are  by  no  means  unintelligent.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  none  of  them  who  cannot  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts ;  and  there  are  among  them  some  men  of  high  edu- 
cation, polished  manners,  large  business,  and  friendly,  yet 
never  intimate  relations  with  their  brother-merchants. 

There  is  a  mission-house,  with  a  school  and  a  chapel ;  but 
the  missionary,  an  intelligent  man  and  an  indefatigable 
worker  (by  the  way,  my  guide  and  mentor  among  the 
theatres  and  gambling-houses,  in  which  he  seemed  very  much 
at  home,  on  the  principle  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men), 
told  me  that  he  had  gained  a  firm  hold  on  very  few ;  that  he 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  small  congregation  to- 
gether through  a  very  short  service,  though  many  came  in  to 
listen  for  a  little  while ;  and  that  the  slightest  disturbance  in 
the  street,  even  the  passing  of  a  hand-organ,  would  instantly 
empty  his  chapel. 

These  Chinamen  are  generally  without  their  families ;  the 
numerous  women  that  live  in  their  quarters  being  with  very 
few  exceptions  persons  of  bad  character.  The  men  come  to 
this  country  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  but  a  few  years ; 
and  if  they  die,  their  bodies  are  embalmed,  and  sent  home 
for  burial,  Chinese  corpses  sometimes  forming  a  vessel's 
entire  freight. 

The  Chinese  question  I  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  that  can  be  hoped 
from  the  Chinese  is  the  supply  of  cheap  labor  which  is 
needed  for  the  rapid  development  of  a  new  country.  As 
to  making  these  people  citizens  who  will  even  prize  their 
rights,  still  more  exercise  them  judiciously,  or  changing  their 
older  and  to  them  satisfying  type  of  civilization  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Christian  typo,  —  this  is  utterly  beyond  proba- 
bility or  hope.     If  the  Chinese  are  to  be  Christianized,  it 
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ciiust  bo  on  thuir  own  eoil,  und  witli  no  iiivuHiou  n(  Iboir  «>• 
ceittral  hubits,  (except  Ihu  engrailing  iipun  ibem  ol'  tltc 
morality  of  the  New  Testuraent. 


THE  LYCOSA  AT   HOME. 


Last  spniijs;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Liiitiicr  noticed  un  Uio  saudy 
lullit  weat  of  AHwiiy,  N.  Y., 
u  number  of  huk-fi  about  lulT 
an  iMLh  m  diatnetcr. 
9~  '^'IBk^HBDtl'^^^^^  '■iirriiuiidt^d  by  u  riu~  j 
I  KS^Hl^^c/  htrcks    and    bita    of    let 

IciiiM-ly  r.istoiied  logvtbfTi 
hm  tine  ids  A  few  i 
ilViwjird  (May  G).  1  can.- 
lully  opened  si'vcral  of  Uw 
lioli-^  mid  found  in  ttie  ^ 
toni  of  eicli  a  InrgD  h|4J 
fi  L^<Lusl  The  ItoW  > 
fiotn  ^i\  to  eight  inches  deep 
iitd  bnod  n  itli  a  dvlicatc  web, 
\\bich  neai  the  lop  wa*  stoat 
<  nough  t4i  lie  rnpiimlin]  fhini 
the  sand,  forming  a  silken 
lultc  iittn'hfd  tolhe  tin^  "f 
•  liips  anxmd  thu  mntitb  of 
tIjL  help.  When  the  boti 
VM  1  e  (ipeiipd  tli«  »|>ider 
lill  in  the  bottom  i 
^   '   '  '  tinvwl  Ihemtielveii  In  h 

>iit  witlionL  iitti'iiipting  to  cscupc.     The  sand  at  tbe  I 
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of  tho  holes  was  of  a  grayish  color,  but  there  were  uo  remains 
of  insects  and  no  cast  skins  of  the  spider.  Before  opening 
the  holes  we  sounded  them  with  straws  and  tried  to  provoke 
the  spiders  to  come  out,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  The 
drawing  represents  the  ring  of  leaves  and  sticks,  a  section  of 
the  tube,  and  the  spider  at  the  bottom,  all  of  the  natural  size. 


LICHENS  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

BY  H.  WILLET. 

The  Lichens,  though  among  the  lowest,  are  also  among 
the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  orders  of  plants. 
They  are  the  earliest  to  cover  the  uaked  rocks  with  vegeta- 
tion (though  none,  that  we  arc  aware,  have  been  found  in  a 
fossil  condition),  and  by  their  decay,  to  prepare  a  soil  on 
which  more  highly  organized  plants  can  flourish.  In  the 
Arctic  zone  some  species  are  so  abundant  as  to  furnish  the 
reindeer  with  the  food  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  are 
even  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  swine,  and  are  said  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  milk.  Recently  they  have  been  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  brandy — a  very  poor  use  to  put  them 
to — and  were  formerly  much  employed  in  dyeing.  Hoff- 
man, in  his  work  on  the  uses  of  lichens,  gives  plates  of  over 
seventy-five  tints  obtained  from  them.  But  the  recent  sci- 
entific discoveries  in  this  art,  have  greatly  diminished  their 
use  for  this  purpose.  Some  were  formerly  used  for  medical 
purposes,  frequently  in  accordance  with  the  old  doctrine  of 
signatures.  Peltigera  canina  was  supposed  to  cure  hydro- 
phobia; Sticta  pulmonaria^  the  consumption,  etc.  But  they 
are  now  considered  of  little,  if  any  importance,  in  medicine. 

Arctic  travellers  have  found  in  Umbilicaria,  called  tripe  de 
roche^  a  poor  and  bitter  substitute  for  food,  when  nothing 
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better  could  be  obtained  ;  and  in  Sweden  bread  has  been  made 
of  the  reindeer  lichen  m  times  of  famine. 

Lichens  abound,  also,  in  the  temperate  zone,  especially  in 
the  mountains  and  the  moist  regions  of  the  coast.  Nearljr 
three  hundred  species  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity  (New 
Bedford).  The  number  of  known  species,  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate  (Krempelhueber,  1865),  is  about  five 
thousand.  They  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  In  swaoips 
the  trees  are  festooned  with  the  pendulous  Usnea.  The  foli- 
aceous  Parmelias,  Stictas,  etc.,  cover  their  trunks.  The 
rocks  and  stones  are  everywhere  covered  with  their  spread- 
ing crusts.  Some  species  grow  on  rocks  covered  with  fresh 
or  salt  water.  The  brown,  or  scarlet  fruited  Cladonias,  or 
'*cup  mosses,"  which  the  French  call  ''herbe  du  feu**  are 
spread  over  the  earth.  Some  attain  a  diameter  of  two  feet 
or  more,  while  others  are  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Many  of  them  are  brilliantly  colored,  and 
exceedingly  beautiful.  They  may  be  collected  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  are  easily  preserved,  and  their  study,  though 
not  common  among  our  botanists,  owing,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  want  of  books  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  and  the 
necessity  of  using  the  microscope  in  order  to  become  prop- 
erly acquainted  with  them,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

In  the  natural  system  of  plants  the  lichens  belong  to  the 
Cryptogamous,  or  flowerless  series,  which  includes  the 
ferns,  mosses,  algae,  and  fungi.  They  i*ank.  below  tfK 
mosses,  having  no  distinct  stem  or  foliage,  but  bearing  tlMir 
fruit  on  a  foliaceous,  shrubby,  or  crustaceous  ezpraiiai^ 
called  a  thallus,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  TImB** 
phytes.  They  have  affinities  on  the  one  side  with  the  a|gMb 
and  on  the  other  with  the  fungi,  and  by  some  botanists  ktf« 
been  included  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  orders.  A 
recent  writer,  Schwendener,  has  propounded  the  theory  that 
they  are  a  compound  plant,  the  thallus  being  a  true  alga,  and 
the  apothecium  a  fungus  ;  but  to  this  theory  no  true  lichenist 
will  be  likely  to  assent. 
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The  dts^nctive  fcaturea  of  lichens  cunsist  in  their  haviug 
a  thallui^  oontaiiiiiig  peculiar  green  veils,  called  goiiidiu,  mid 
in  thcif  spores  being  coiitaint^d  in  iisci,  (ir  spore-cases.  In 
the  hitter  {iiirticuliir  the  oscumyeetous  fungi  resemble  them, 
nit  these  are  ulways  destitute  of  gonidiii.  A  biuiab  reuctioii 
)f  the  geltttiuuua  substance  of  llic  upothecia  is  also  character- 
Stic  of  must  lichens,  thungh  iu  some  it  is  brown  or  rcj. 
b  the  fungi  the  reactioa  with  fi^  isir 

Ddine  is  yellow,  except  in  a  I 
tery  few  iustances,  where  it  i 
)Iuc. 

'  In  order  to  investigate  more 
9osely    the    structure    of   the  | 
ichens,  let  us  take   any  foliii- 
Bons  lichen,   Theloscliisteif  pa- 
Hetinus  (Fig.  13a) ,  for  instance. 

a  oninge-colored  wiill  I 

Ivhen,    which     occurs    every-  | 

Vrhoit)    uu    stones   and  trunlts 

Did   having  inserted  :t  portion  | 

}f  the  thallus  iu  a  slit  made  in 

I  piece  of  soft  eork,  with  a  razor 

riiec  off  as  thin  a  cross-section  as  possible,  and  put  it  on  & 
slide,  with  a  drop  of  water,  beneath  a 
I  piece  of  tliin  glass,  under  the  lens  of  our 
microscope.    We  shall  see  that  it  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  differing 
I  ill  this  respect  from  those  plants  which 
have  a  vascular  tissue.     The  upper  sur- 
fiice,  cl,  we  shall  [lerceive  to  consist  of  a 
I  layer  of  cells   composed  of  this  tissue. 
''"'"r^umXt-'T'mmuubrm  ^^^  beneath  this  is  a  stratum  of  round, 
■"''"^  greenish  yellow  bodies,  cf,  called  gonidia; 

then  a  stratum  of  elongated  cells  or  filanients,  ml,  crossing 
^^each  other  in  various  directions,  constituting  the  medullary 
^■layer ;  and  lastly  another  row  of  cells  forming  the  lower  snr- 
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face,  si,  and  fruni  which  proceed  (lie  slfiider  tibrca  hy  \ 

the  phiiit  is  attached  to  tho  iimtrix  uii  which  it  gniwit.    ^IM^ 

foul-  \nyeva  miiku  iiii  the  thiilliH  of  lioheiis.     la  Bomo  ^eoerm. 
Fig  1(1.  as  Collcma  (Fig.  140),  the  upper  ocl- 

hilar  layer  is  wuntiiig,  and  tliu  giitiiilui 
lie  close  tu  tlio  Huri'iux- ;  in  utiicn,  «• 
Pt;ICigL>ra,  the  lowor  is  ilelirivut.  and 
Iniiidlcs  (if  loiig  fihres  pitHMicid  unuK- 
diatcly  from  the  medullnry  Uyvr. 
These  arn  very  coiispicuoua  and  co- 
la c^^nir.:  c/.  (».h>m1  rioiis  in  Parmelia  colp'/dts  (fig.  HI). 
iarr'iijrer;  *,  iiyiMiuaiint.      They  coiistitiitc  tlie  LyjHitballui 

funns  the  substratum  on  which  tlie  other  ptirt^  of  the  I 

arc  litiilt  up. 
In  the  fniticnlose  lichens,  which  iwar  eomo  roMOl 

to  the  stem  of  a  plant,  the   thaihis   is 

more  or  less  rounded,  and  the  gonidia 

are  arrati<red  arunnd  the  medntlary  layer 

as  an  axis.     In  Usnca  (Fig.   142)  (he 

thalliis  is  solid,  und  the  centre  is  com- 
posed of  a  niiiss  of  coinpaot   Hlainents 

lying   parallel   to  the   axis.      In    other 

geiiei-a  it   is   hollow,   or   composed   of 

loose   filaments.      In    some  genera,  as 

Lichena,  tho    mcdiiliary   filaments,    in-    ' 

stead  of  running  parallel   to  the  axis,    I 

diverge  from  the  centre  to  the  circimi- 

ferent'e.     In   many  crustaceous   lichens 

the  thallus  coiisiMts  of  hardly  more  than 

a  collection  of  gonidia,  sometime  huned 

beneath  the  iiark,  and  of  fnw  lilamcn- 

tary  clemetits.     In  these  the  hypothallus 

often  forms  a  blaek  hoi-der  around  tho  margin  oC  tho  L 
The  gonidia  constitute  tho  peculiar  cbamctemlto  of  tbf 

lichen    thallus.  and   arc   present   in   all  tni»   liclienB,   tbrir 

presence  being  almost  the  only  mark  by  wbidi  some  ou  b* 
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btinguisbed  from  t'uiigi.  There  are  souic  punisitii^  pltinta, 
nisistiiig  ua\y  of  nputhecia,  which  gi-ow  ou  the  tliullus  of 
■  Ik'hciis,  called  by  Mas^alongu  and  Koerber,  Pseiido- 
Jiens,  which  arc  coiiBidered  by  some  as 
fehciis,  l)y  otherij  as  fungi.  Most  of  tbeiu  . 
Ive  ihu  characteriatic  bhie  reaction  with 
e.  Ill  examining  a  section  of  a  young 
men  of  one  of  these.  Suulula  Wall- 
i  Till.  {liiatom  Jleerii  Hepp),  which  ^""'"/•'"yi-oMJ 
"grows  ini  ilie  tiialius  of  Pelttf/era  canina,  I  have  seen  a 
stratum  of  true  gonidia  un- 
;rlying  the  npotiiecia,  and 
exti-nding  around  it.  Some 
of  these  pitrasiteg  iire  doiibt- 
lichens,  while  others 
must  bo  relegated  ro  the 
iisconiycetiiiis  fungi. 

The  gonidia  are  either  of  a 

greenish  yellow  color,  as  men- 

mcd  above,  ns  in  Physcia,  Parmelia,  and  the  greater  number 


in  CoUenm,  Peltig( 
D  vailed  graiuila  goiiima. 


^licbens;  or  of  a  bluish  green, 

mo  Stictas,  etc.     These  tatter  i 

co11cgonidi».      In    Collema 

iey  arc  strung  together  like  a 
chaplet  of  beads,  and  iirc  eallcd 
nwrnillform  (Fig.  140.  b).  In  p 
aAae  genoni  they  spring  from  *'"'l 
tqo  end  of  thalline  tiluments, 
i&  others  they  iiro  groii|>ed 
ij^tber,  enveloped  in  a  trans- 
parent gelatinous  substance,  imd 

surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane  ""' "■   ■ ' '  '■^•' 

(Pig.  143).  In  Synalissn  both  kinds  of  gonidia  occiii'. 
They  frequently  burst  into  mealy  excrcsecnces,  eallcd  so- 
redia,  on  the  surface  of  the  thallus.  and  hnve  the  faculty  of 
multiplying  by  self-division  and  of  propagating  the  plant. 
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and  iu  this  way  many  lichens  on  which  apothecia  rarely  or 
never  occur,  are  multiplied.  In  some  Ven'ucarias  there  are 
small  gonidia,  called  hymenial  gonidia,  included  in  the 
hymenium. 

The  gelatinous  substance  which  is  found  in  the  thallus  is 
called  lichenine.  It  is  of  a  starchy  nature.  In  many  cru^ 
taceous  lichens,  oxalate  of  lime  is  present  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  may  be  easily  recognized  by  its  octahedric 
crystals.  Phosphate  of  lime,  salt,  sugar,  oil,  with  various 
peculiar  acids,  also  occur,  but  not  in  great  abundance. 

Having  thus  viewed  the  principal  features  of  the  lichen 
thallus,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  its  organs  of  fructi- 
fication. On  looking  at  the  lichen  (Theloschistes)  already 
selected,  we  shall  see  its  surface  covered  with  small  round 
disks  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  thallus.  These  are  the 
apothecia  (Fig.  144),  and  contain  the  spores,  the  reproduo- 
tive  organs  of  the  plant.  Making  a  thin  perpendicular  sec- 
tion of  one  of  these,  and  placing  it  under  out  lens,  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  margin  containing  gonidia  like 
the  thallus.  The  interior  (Fig.  145)  is  composed  of  a  msM 
of  parallel  filaments,  called  paraphyses,  among  which  are  the 
asci,  or  spore-cases.  This  interior  portion  is  called  the  hy- 
menium. That  part  which  contains  the  paraphyses  and  asci 
is  called  the  thalamium,  and  the  portion  below  it,  the  bj- 
pothecium. 

Those  lichens  whose  fruit  has  an  open  disk,  are  called 
gymnocarpous.  The  margin  of  the  disk  is  called  the  exci- 
ple.  When  formed  from  the  thallus,  and  containing  gonidia, 
it  is  called  a  thalline  exciple ;  when  otherwise,  a  projier  exci- 
ple.  The  thalline  exciple  is  usually  pale,  yellow,  brown, 
red,  or  of  the  same  color  as  the  thallus,  though  it  often 
blackens.  The  proper  exciple  is  either  black,  as  in  Lecidea, 
or  colored,  as  in  Biatora.  But  in  many  lichens  with  a  thai- 
line  exciple,  it  often  assumes  a  biatorine  form.  The  exciple 
is  sometimes  double,  as  in  Gyalecta.  The  color  of  the  disk 
varies  greatly,  being  flesh-colored,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or 
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Hack.  Ill  some  sperics,  as  Nephroma  arctica  and  Parmelia 
perforata,  the  upothecittm  atUius  a  large  size.  In  Cladonia 
it  is  biime  on  tlie  summit  of  u  hollow  atalk,  called  a  pode- 
tium;  iu  Calicinm  on  (i  slonder  solid  stem. 
In  the  Gmphides,  or  "written"  lichens,  the 
aputhecia  are  clongnted  and  niinow,  bmnched 
■  stellate,  and  bear  a  rnde  reserablauce  tii 
Irritten  characters. 

■  In  many  genera,  snch  as  VerrucJiria,  the 
tothecia  are  closed,  and  these  are  odled 
togiocarpiiiis.  These  apothecia  are  nsually 
Hack,  conical,  with  a  smiill  opeuhig  at  the 
Rtniinit.  Their  covering  is  sometitnes  called  ^'"^j;;';;;*' 
Pie  perithecium.     But  there  is  no  fixed  line      "'"  """*■ 

deninrcation   between  the  g)'mnocarpous  and  the  angio- 
iiir])ous  lichens. 
The  parapbyses  are  sometimes  long  and  thread-like,  luid 


..iiieu  a  poue- 

FlR.  HB. 

I 


Lily  separated,  sometimes  short  and  closely  .igglntiiinted, 
I,  as  in  Arthotiia,  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  In  this 
^,.1118  the  exciple  is  also  wanting.  The  pnraphyses  and 
spore-cases  are  generally  colored  blue,  sometimes  red  or 
brown,  by  a  solution  of  iodine. 

KTIic  spore-cases,  which  lie  among  the  paraphyees,  are  sacks 
iially  of  an  oblong  or  club-shaped  form,  sometimes  lanceo- 
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latf  or  globose.  In  some  goncra,  as 
caily.  ami  tlio  sp.ics  Uk'H  appuar  t 
iisimlly  pcTBistciit,  and  a  litllo  pi-cs 


scvoml  biniai-cil  spores  in  Mch  spot 

.■milly   in  eizct  form  and  rulor. 

arc   tolorluBS,  of  an  oval   forai    ( 

cavity  at  each  end,  somelimcs  t-oii 

and  measure   from   twelve   to  si* 

sandtlis  of  a  millimotro  in  lenglb. 

species  they  are  of  a  broivnisli  y( 

deep  brown  approaching  blncls.    1 

spores  are  hardly  two  thousandths 

metre    in   diameter,    while    the    1 

nearly  two-tenths  of  «  millimetre 

In  form  they  are  glolmse,  oval,  clli 

form,  needle-sliFiped,  etc.  (Kig.  1^ 

spores  are  divided  by  one  or  moM 

partitions,  and  these  again  somctil 

peudienlar  ones.     The  former  an 

telra-pMo-.  or  poly-blastish ;  the 

riform,  and  spores  like  those  o 

Their  great  variety  of  form  ane 

interesting  objects  under  the  ra' 


1 
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series  in  the  sputc-case,  sometimes  irregularly  groupedj 
sometimes   spirally   twisted   around  a  centi-ul   (iUcul)  i 
Wlieu  ripe  they  are  expelled  from  the  spore-ciue  by  J 
P     ,5.j  pressure  of  the  piirupbyaea,  t 

when  muisteneil,  iil>»ur)i  vratitr  «»• 
piously.     Miiiiy  obsenratiirn^  Imir 
I  been  made  as  to  the  tuauiii-r  of  ibe 
development   of  the    iJiallus   from 
the  spore,  but  Ihf.  matter  iit  ittill  in- 
volved in  Jk  good  den]  of  ulHctiritir. 
Ou  the  tbnilus  of  inoi»t    liebeu 
1  arc  to  l>e  seen  a  number  nf  niMll 
bluck  dots,  either  8cult«red  irrofni- 
iiirly  over  its  surface,  or  niun;;  the 
spermogonea  (Fig,  H»).  and  they 


Those  are  the  i 


margiii. 

cuntiiiii,  in  great  numbers,  the  s]}ermatia,  which  are  c>- 
treuiuly  minute,  cylindrical,  or  needle-shaped  Ijodit-*,  tiiu- 
ated  on  tho  extremities  of  simple  or  brauched  filaiueniA, 
called  stcrigmata  (Figs.  149,  153).  Their  forms  appear  In 
be  coustitut  in  each  species,  but  arc  much  less  diverse  ihn 
those  of  the  spores,  and  they  are  always  colorless.  Thry 
have  been  supposed  to  be  Ihe  mule 
orgiiii  of  reproduction,  but  nothin 
w  certJiinly  known  of  their  fuuctions.  I 
Nylandcr.  who  utlaehes  much  import- 
ance to  tho  epermntia  in  his  Hyn- 
op^is,  distinjTuishes  five  forms  of  I 
thorn.  1st,  the  ncicular  slightly  swol-  I 
len  at  one  end,  as  in  Usuea;  2d,  [ 
aeiciilar  slightly  swollen  near  the  ex- 
ti-emity,  as  in  Evernia;  3d,  stmight 
acicular  or  cylindrical,  as  in  most  Lecunonw;  4th,  Iw 
acicular,  or  cylindrical,  as  in  some  Lccnnnras ;  5tb.  e>Ilip 
ur  oblong,  as  in  Calicium,  which  last,  he  says,  <i]iprfMdi  i 
too  near  the  short  cylindrical  sperroalia.  There 
spherical  ^pcrmatia.     itnt  be  is  nut  fortunate  i 


■^%-: 
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to  apply  these  distinctions,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  render 
them  of  any  great  systematic  value.  Leighton,  who  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  the  spermatia  of  a  large  number  of 
lichens,  has  failed  in  many  instances  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ferences in  form  indicated  by  Ny lander,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  first  two  forms,  and  points  out  a  great  confusion  in  the 
application  of  Nylander's  idea  in  his  Prodromous  and  Synop- 
sis in  regard  to  the  spermatia  of  Platysma  (Cetraria).  In 
figure  150  (a,  spermatia  of  Pyrenula  lactea  Mass. ;  6.  VeV'^ 
rucaria  epigoea  Pers. ;  c,  Synalissa  phylliacina;  (2,  S.phoBO- 
cocca  Tuck. ;  c,  Lecanora  athrocatpa  Duby ;  /y  Parmelia 
colpodes  Tuck. ;  g^  Cetraria  ciliaris  Ach. ;  A,  Placodiutn 
camptidium  Tuck.),  we  give  a  few  additional  illustrations 
of  the  difierent  forms  of  spermatia.  A  slight  but  distinct 
crackle  is  almost  invariably  heard  on  crushing  the  spermo* 
gonia  under  the  thin  glass,  which  seems  peculiar  to  these 
organs.  Besides  the  spermogonia,  there  are  also  other 
small  bodies,  resembling  them  m  external  appearance,  called 
pycnides  (Fig.  151),  but  containing  spore-like  bodies  called 
stylospores  (Fig.  152),  on  the  extremities  of  short  filaments. 
They  are  often  septate.  Their  office  is  unknown,  and  they 
are  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence. 
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Th9  Eabxd  Sbals.* — Up  to  the  year  1866,  comparatively  little  atten- 
fton  had  been  paid  to  the  systematic  relations  inter  se  of  the  seals,  and  in 
that  year.  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  In  the  **  Catalo^e  of  the  Seals  and 
Whales  In  the  British  Museum,**  adopted  essentially  the  same  classiflca- 

*Oii  the  Eared  Seals  (Otariadx)^  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  North  Paclflo  species,  by 
?.  A.  Allcii.  Together  with  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  northcni  fUr  seal  (Catlorhinu*  urH- 
mcs),  by  Charles  Ilrjant.  [1  pi.  108  pp.,  3  pi. 31.  exp.]  Biitietln  of  Uie  Museum  of  Comparatlv* 
Zoolofry  [etc.].    Vol.  II.    No.  1. 

Tlie  copy  which  wc  owe  to  the  kindness  of  tlie  antlior.  Is  AirUier  illustrated  by  two  pboto- 
graphic  plates  of  SMophus  GiilespU. 
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tlon  which  he  had  presented  in  1850.  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
singularly  annatnral  one,  based  chiefly  on  the  namber  and  developmcsl 
of  the  teeth;  all  the  Pinnipeds  were  regarded  as  forming  a  single  ftmilj, 
divided  among  five  sab-families,  namely :  — 

A.  Grinders  two-rooted;  [etc.]* 

a.  cutting  teeth  4  [above] ;  4  [belDw]  [etc.]  Stenorhifnekituu 

b.  '<         "     6  [above] ;  4  [l>elowl  [etc.]  Pkocina. 

B.  Grinders  with  single  root  (except  the  two  liinder  grinders  of  HaUekmnui). 

e.  Ears  withont  any  conch ;  [etc.]. 

*MDxzle  lafKe,  truncated,  slniple;  canines  large;  grinders  lobed,  when  dd,  liawlai 

lYichechina  (with  Trieh§eiu  Rotmaru*  and  Halicharu*!) 
**Mazzleor  the  male  with  a  dilatable  appendage;  cutting  tee^  4  [abore]  S  [IbelowJ: 
[etc]  Cifttophinina, 
d.  Ears  with  a  suboylindriool  distinct  external  conch;  [etc.]  ArttoetphaUmm. 

*Only  tlie  prime  contrasted  characters  are  noticod  here;  the  others  are  oltca  apyUcaMs 
onlj  to  a  portion  of  the  groups  diagnosed. 

If  classification  is  really  intended  to  represent  the  natural  relations  of 
organized  beings,  as  determined  by  the  sum  of  their  structural  agree- 
ments, and  the  subordination  of  tlie  respective  groups  dilferentiated,  a 
more  unfortunate  classification  than  that  noticed  could  scarcely  be  de- 
vised ;  if  even  it  is  only  regarded  as  a  means  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  a  certain  form,  it  is  a  decided  failure ;  i.  e.  Haliehctnts  (of 
the  second  prime  division),  having  the  **  grinders  with  single  root  (exeepi 
the  two  hinder)"  not  being  distinguished,  even  by  Gray's  own  diagnoaSs, 
ftom  Lobodon  of  the  iftenorhynchina  (first  prime  division),  which  has 
only  "  the  first,  second,  and  third  front  upper  grinders  single-rooted,  [the 
rest  (too  hinder]  two-rooted  I"  Like  inconsistencies  prevail,  but  why»  la 
the  name  of  science  and  common  sense  may  we  ask,  is  HalichceruM  sepa- 
rated from  those  forms  which  it  so  much  resembles,  to  be  combined  with 
the  Walrus,  to  which  it  is  so  very  uulike,  when  even  a  diagnosis  has  to 
be  explained  away  to  admit  of  such  a  freak !  The  chief  modifications  in 
the  arrangement  of  1866,  compared  with  that  of  1850,  are  the  introdoctioB 
of  the  genera  Pagomys^  Ualicyon^  (the  latter  based  on  intangible  charac- 
ters,) and  Callorhinus. 

In  the  same  year,  1866,  appeared  a  **  Prodrome  of  a  Monograph  of  the 
Pinnipeds,  by  Theodore  Gill,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institate 
(V,  pp.  1-13),  in  which  those  animals  were  distribnted  among  three  fkmi- 
lies  (PhocidcBy  OCariidcBy  and  Bosmaridat)^  equivalent  to  the  three  snb- 
fumilies  recognized  by  Turner,  and  the  Phocidx  were  divided  Into* three 
sub-families,  distinguished  by  important  osteological  characteristics  pre- 
viously unnoticed  by  systematists.  In  the  Otariidce,  five  genera  were  rec- 
ognized, of  which  the  types  were  the  only  species  mentioned. 

This  article  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  number  of  memoirs,  chiefly  oa 
the  Otariids,  two  by  Gray  and  two  by  Peters  being  published  in  the  sane 
year.  The  former,  after  a  first  passionate  outburst  of  anger,  finally  ac- 
cepted as  valid  the  three  families  just  noted,  and,  like  Peters,  adopted  the 
genera  of  Otariids  first  defined  in  the  Prodrome  (i.  e.  Eumetapias  and 
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Zalaphtui),  raised  to  generic  rank  two  additional  gproaps  named  as  sub- 
genera by  Peters,  and  ended  by  proposing  genera  for  every  recognized 
species  of  ttie  family,  and  distributing  them  among  five  sub-families. 
The  extreme  to  wliich  differentiation  was  carried  may  l>e  Judged  from 
tlie  fact  that  Mr.  Allen  has  reduced  two  of  his  genera  to  one  species,  and 
was  strongly  inclined  to  reduce  three  others  to  a  second  species.  Those 
sub-families  in  the  main  agreed  with  the  genera  defined  in  the  **  Prodrome 
of  the  Pinnipeds,"  but  were  rendered  unnatural  by  the  combination  —  in 
fiice  of  the  characters  used  as  diagnostic  —  of  Arctophoca  (a  sub-division 
of  Arctocephalus)  with  Eumetopias,  and  by  the  association  of  Phocarctos 
(a  form  inseparable  from  Otaria)  in  the  **  Arctocephalina"  As  an  example 
of  the  mode  of  differentiation,  the  following  diagnoses  will  suffice. 

**Zalophu8,  Grinders  large  and  thick,  in  a  close  uniform  series.  South 
America.** 

**  Nerphoca,  Grinders  large,  thick,  all  equal,  In  a  continuous  uniform 
series.    Australia." 

As  will  be  perceived,  the  same  feature  is  indicated  simply  by  a  slightly 

'  different  phraseology,  save  as  to  the  locality.    But  even  the  alleged 

character  of  locality  is  erroneous,  for  Zalophus  has  never  been  found  in 

South  America,  and  its  type  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific  only, 

i.  e,  California  and  Japan ! 

The  chief  and  most  valuable  information  published  after  the  ''Pro- 
drome," and  up  to  the  year  1870,  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Peters, 
and  to  that  accomplished  zoologist  we  are  Indebted  for  the  first  reliable 
codrdination  of  external  and  osteologlcal  characters  —  a  task  that  was 
found  to  be  impossible  with  the  material  possessed  by  the  author  of  the 
•*  Prodrome." 

Much  information  had  also  accumulated  as  to  the  distribution,  habits, 
and  external  characteristics  of  the  various  species  of  OtariUlcB^  and  ex- 
cellent figures  of  the  skulls  ot  several  species  had  been  published.  It 
was  with  these  additional  facilities  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  proceeded  to  the 
investigation  of  the  North  Pacific  species  of  the  family,  and  Incidentally 
of  the  classification  of  the  entire  group.  He  has,  like  his  Immediate  pre- 
decessors, admitted  the  validity  of  the  family  called  by  him  ''  Otariadoi,** 
and  has  admirably  contrasted  the  characteristics  of  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs  of  those  animals,  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Phoclds ;  the 
species  of  Otarilds  are  distributed  among  five  genera  corresponding  to 
thode  established  in  the  "Prodrome,"  and  of  which  our  author  remarks 
that  "  these  appear  to  be  natural  groups,  of  true  generic  rank,  and  prop- 
erly restricted ;  and,  after  a  carefbl  examination  of  the  subject, 

they  appear  to  [him]  to  Include  all  the  natural  genera  of  the  family.*'  * 

These  five  genera  are  considered  by  Mr.  Allen  as  separable  among  two 
sub-ftunllies,  the  author  remarking  (p.  22)  "  that  if  the  Otariadas  constitute 
a  group  entitled  to  family  rank,  —  and  the  so-called  sub- families  of  the 

*  AUen,  op.  clt.«  p.  88. 
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Phocidoi  have  truly  a  sab-f&mily  valne,  — the  Otariadm  muni  be  considered 
as  divisible  into  two  sub-family  groups,  of  which  the  balr  seahi  ponttl- 
tnte  one  and  the  ftir  seals  the  other."  Reviewing  the  previous  sob-dlvU- 
ions  into  tribes  or  sub-fSEtmilies  by  Gray,  and  the  mlsapproprUaloB  of 
sub-family  names  derived  ftom  the  typical  genera,  he  adds  that  In  view 
of  this  concision  the  name  Trichophocinoi  *  is  proposed  for  the  balr  semis, 
and  Oulophodncef  for  the  ftir  seals,  in  allusion  to  the  diflterent  character 
of  the  pelage  in  the  two  groups."  To  the  Trichophoc(n(Bt  are  referred  the 
genera  Otariay  EumeXopias,  and  ZalophuB ;  to  the  OutophodfMt^  the  genera 
Arctocephalus  and  Callorhinus. 

Mr.  Allen  has  derived  the  characters  for  his  snb-ftimilies,  solely  from 
the  nature  of  the  pelage,  the  size  and  form  of  the  entire  animal,  the 
length  of  the  ears,  the  length  of  the  toe-flaps  of  the  hinder  limbs,  and  the 
number  of  molars.    His  definitions  arc  as  follows :  — 

"  Sub-ikmily  I.    Trichophocina. 

Without  nnder-ftir;  size  large  and  form  robust;  ears  short  and  broad;  molanelllMr 
6  [above]  5  [below]  6  [above]  5  [below]=:18  [above]  10  [below]  or  5  [above]  6  [balowl 
<olO  [above]  10  [below]." 

"  Sub-family  II.    OulophocincB. 

With  thick  under-fur;  size  smaller;  form  more  slender,  and  the  ears  and  the  toe-iape 
of  the  hinder  limbs  much  longer  than  in  TYichopkocina;  molars  6  [above]  5  [baiow]  • 
[above]  5  [below]=ia  [above]  10  [below].''    (Allen  1.  c,  44.) 

We  may  at  once  concede  the  applicability  of  the  distinctions  based  on 
the  pelage,  remarking,  however,  that  the  character  is  not  as  absolute  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  expressions  used,  for  in  the  hair  seals  there  Is 
the  homologue  of  the  under-Air  of  the  Air-seals,  and  Gray  attributes  to 
Zalophus  cinereusy  **  young  covered  with  8oJt  fiir,  which  fhlls  off  when  the 
next  coat  of  ftir  [hair]  is  developed."  Peters  also  found  a  considerable 
difl'ercDee  in  the  extent  of  the  under  fur  in  the  species  of  ArctocephaJus^ 
A.  antarctica  {Otaria  pusilla  Peters)  having  very  thin  under  hair  ("Mit 
sehr  sparsamer  Unterwolle");  A,  cinerea,  thicker  under-hair  (''Hit 
reichlicherer  Unterwolle"),  and  A,  Falklandica  also  thick  under-hair 
(**  Haar  mit  dichter  Unterwolle  ") ;  the  difi(erence  between  the  extremes 
of  those  two  groups  seems  thus  to  be  very  much  reduced,  when  we  take 
all  into  consideration. 

As  to  size,  the  diflference  seems  to  be  more  than  reduced  to  a  miniiouni, 
and  to  be  degraded  to  absolute  nullity.  The  length  of  the  skull  is  the 
most  constant  meter,  and  the  following  measurements,  to  all  of  which 
Mr.  Allen  had  access,  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  criticism.  We 
have  in  every  case  taken  the  measurement  of  the  adult  males  only,  and 
have  reduced  all  the  measurements  to  millimetres. 

1.  Arctocephalus  nigrescens, 908       Gray. 

2.  "  Falklandicus 235       Peter*. 

3.  Callorhinus  ursinus, 237       Gray. 

*0pt^,  balr,  sud  ^m^,  seal, 
t  OvAof,  soft,  and  ^«Mn|. 
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4.  OtariaUlloa, S8a  Petert. 

6.  CaUorbinoB  nrtiaus, S45  Alleti. 

6.  Arctoceptaalus  antarcticas, 908  Gray. 

7.  Zaiophus  Gillespli  (Japonioa), 370  Peters. 

8.  Callorhinus  uniniie, 975  Allen. 

9.  Zalophus  Gillespii, S79  Gray. 

10.  '*  ''  8M       AUen. 

11.  Otaria  Gode(n*oyi 800       Peters. 

13.  Zalophus  Gillespii  (Japonica), 810       Peters. 

13.  "  "  830       Allen. 

14.  Otariajabata, 885       Gray. 

16.  Eometopias  Stelleri, 865       Gray. 

10.  "  " 874       AUen. 

17.  "  "  .       .       .       . 385       Allen. 

As  it  may  be  objected  that  the  skall  of  Otaria  Ulloct  was  of  a  female  or 
young,  we  will  at  once  dismiss  that  fjrom  consideration.  But  the  forms 
Htill  remaining,  and  concerning  which  no  objection,  it  appears  to  ns,  can 
be  urged,  demonstrate  that  there  is  not  only  no  constant  difference,  but 
that  members  of  the  respective  groups  traverse  the  limits  assigned 
thereto,  some  individuals  of  Oulophocinas  being  larger  than  some  individ- 
uals of  the  TrichophocincKy  Zalophus  being  admitted  as  one  of  the  latter. 
It  is  further  to  be  added  that  the  " form  more  slender"  of  the  former,  im- 
plies a  greater  relative  total  length  for  those  animals  than  the  head  alone 
would  indicate,  and  thus  the  inapplicability  of  the  diagnosis  is  still  fur- 
ther enhanced. 

As  to  the  character  derived  from  the  comparative  robustness  or  slen- 
demess,  the  following  measurements  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  hair  and  Pslt 
deals  of  Alaska,  show  the  following  proportions :  *— 

Ratio  of  skull  to 
Unmounted.       Mounted        Skull,     length  of  msle  skin. 

CaUorhinoB  ursinns  (3,923),  2,470  245  I.-X.  20-245 

"               "         (3,922),  3,811  3,890  376  I. -VI II.  190-375 

Eometopias  Stelleri  (3,990),  8,750  8,790  874  I. -VII.  800-374 

**              «         (3,931),  9,806  8,010  885  I.-VII.  815-385 

When  we  thus  become  cognizant  of  the  comparatively  slight  differences 
between  the  two  members  of  the  family  observed,  when  too,  we  notice  the 
range  of  variations  in  one  of  the  species,  and  when  we  reflect  that  such 
difference  may  be  created  by  the  mode  of  preparation  of  skins,  and  that 
other  forms  appear  to  be  intermediate,  to  say  the  least,  the  character  be- 
comes very  intangible. 

The  length  of  the  ears  is  the  next  character  noticed;  the  following 
measurements  will  illustrate  the  relative  lengths  in  millimetres. 

Otaria, 1.5-30       Peters.  Enmetopias,      .    .    35-37       Allen. 

Zalophus,      .    .    .    15-30?     Peters.  Arctocephalos,      .    30-40       Peters. 

Enmetopias,      .    .    30  Peters.  CaUorhinus,      .    .    85^.      Allen. 

These  measurements,  by  Mr.  Allen,  are  from  the  same  individuals,  before 

*  No  data  are  given  concerning  the  ratio  of  the  girth  to  the  length,  and  no  rery  appreciable 
and  constant  dllTercnccs  appear  to  exist,  although  there  is  said  to  be  considerable  dlfllBrenoe 
In  such  respects  in  the  same  indifidual  at  dUferent  seasons. 
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and  after  mounting,  the  ears  appearing  shorter  when  moont^d.  W«  Ckw 
learn  at  once  to  distrust  and  be  cautious  respecting  such  charaeteis,  erca 
admitting  their  value.  But  in  view  of  these  tables,  and  the  ooodosloos 
we  have  already  reached  concerning  the  size,  we  are  compelled  to  ask. 
where  are  the  differences  —  even  proportionate  ?  Be  it  remembertd  tbtt 
no  differences  of  form  have  been  referred  to,  nor  has  the  reviewer  bj 
autopsy  been  able  to  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of  any  of  mo- 
ment. 

One  other  character  remains;  in  Oulophoeinoi  '*the  toe-flapa  of  tlie 
hinder  limbs  much  longer  than  in  Trichophocincn/*  The  statement  Is  per- 
fectly applicable,  whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  its  valoe,  if  only  Csf- 
lorhinus  and  Eumetopias  are  taken  into  couslderation,  but  Otaria  Itself 
offers  an  intermediate  condition.  There  is  no  difference  claimed  as  to 
dentition,  as  the  alternatives  for  the  Trichopho€in<B  indicate. 

Mr.  Allen,  we  trust,  will  pardon  us,  in  view  of  the  fiicta  bow  made 
prominent,  if  we  rel^ise  to  consider  the  alleged  differences  as  iodlcatlve 
of  sub-fkmily  value,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  trenchant; 
but  we  must  add  that  even  had  they  been  absolute,  we  should  have  been 
extremely  doubtfhl  as  to  the  propriety  of  assigning  them  aacb  a  taxo- 
nomlc  value. 

But  if  we  have  been  obliged  —  and  most  nnwillingly  we  have  —to  dis- 
sent ftom  Mr.  Allen  in  his  view  of  taxonoinlc  values,  we  rejoice  to  testify 
to  our  concurrence  with  him  in  the  main,  and  if  Mr.  Allen  will  simply  re- 
ject 2^lophu8  from  the  company  of  the  other  hair  seals,  we  will  at  once 
admit  that  he  has  made  an  important  advance  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
relations,  inter  s«,  of  the  members  of  the  family ;  the  comparative  rela- 
tion between  Otaria  and  Eumetopias  appears  indeed  to  be  more  Intimate 
than  previous  observers  had  suspected,  and  equally  intimate  as  coutrastiKl 
with  those  Just  named  is  the  relationship  between  the  genera  of  the  fbr 
seals.  But  between  both  forms  and  Zalophusj  the  hiatus  appears  to  be 
almost  equally  wide  and  Impassable,  although  perhaps  less  between  It  and 
the  typical  hair  seals.  If  any  prime  sub-dlvislon  of  the  Otarllds  b  to  be 
made,  and  if  the  skull  is  a  correct  Index,  it  should,  in  our  Judgment,  be 
made  into  one  groop,  composed  of  all  its  members  save  ZalophuM,  while 
that  group  should  be  isolated  afar.  All  the  species,  except  of  that  genus, 
agree  in  having  a  more  or  less  decurved  and  swollen  muzzle,  and  a  deep 
sagittal  scam,  or  groove,  between  the  low  ridges  indicating  the  limits  of 
the  muscular  attachments.  ZalophuSy  on  the  contrary,  has  a  narrow  and 
regularly  attenuated  muzzle,  which  is  straight  or  even  slightly  concave, 
and  instead  of  a  sagittal  seam  has  a  much  elevated  and  trenchant  crest; 
these  characters  arc  supported  by  peculiarities  of  the  post-orbital  lobes, 
the  nasal  channel,  the  sinus  of  the  bony  palate,  the  pterygoid  ham- 
uli, and  the  dentition.  Zalophus,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  well  remarked,  **m 
far  as  the  skull  is  concerned,  is  the  most  distinct  generic  form  of  the 
Otciriadm,  it  being  thoroughly  distinct  ft-om  all  the  others  ••  (p.  SS),  We 
may  add  that  we  know  of  no  indications,  trom  other  sources,  which  belle 
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this  evidence  of  isolation.  Bat  while  we  wonld  thns  insist  on  the  isola- 
tion of  Zalophust  we  would  not  consider  it  as  entitled  to  ranlc  other  than 
as  an  aberrant  genas  (i,e,  in  comparison  with  the  more  nameroas  ex- 
isting forms)  of  a  homogeneons  family.  Far  different,  in  oar  opinion, 
are  the  relations  between  the  members  of  that  family  and  the  groups 
which  have  been  distinguished  as  sub-families  in  the  Phocids,*  and  which 
we  are  happy  to  learn  meet  with  Mr.  Allen's  approbation. 

Availing  ourselves  now  of  the  data  that  have  accumulated  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  which  have  been  so  well  digested  by  Mr.  Allen,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  relations  of  the  Otariids  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
synoptical  table,  in  which  only  the  most  obvioas  and  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  introduced. 

I.  Sknll  with  a  more  or  less  decarved  ft-ont  rostral  profile,  and  with  a 
BAgittal  groove  fVom  which  ^re  reflected  the  low  ridges  indicating 
the  limits  of  the  temporal  muscles. 

A.  Pelage  with  nnder-ftir;  molars  normally  6  [above]  S  [below]  6 

[above]  S  [below] ;  hinder  feet  with  swimming  membranes 
produced  much  beyond  the  toes,  and  moderately  incised. 

a.  Snout  much  decurved  above,  and  abbreviated,  its  length  being 

less  than  ihe  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  orbits,  CaUorhintu. 

b.  Snont  moderately  declining  above*  and  moderate  in  length,  ex* 

ceeding  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  orbit,        .       .  Aretocephalui, 

B.  Pelage  without  defined  under-fur. 

a.  Molars  above  C-6;  the  last  little  remote  lVt>m  the  preceding 
and  in  a  line  with,  or  in  advance  of  the  transverse  maxiUo- 
palatine  suture;  bony  palatal  margin  much  nearer  the 
pterygoid  hamuli  than  the  teeth;  hinder  feet  with  swimming 
membrane  much  produced  and  deeply  incised,      .  .  (Mario. 

h.  Molars  above  5-5;  the  last  remote  flrom  the  preceding,  and  be- 
hind the  transverse  maxillo-palatine  suture;  bony  palatal 
margin  nearer  to  teeth  than  to  pterygoid  hamuli ;  hinder  feet 
with  swimming  membrane  produced  little  beyond  the  toes 

and  moderately  incised, EumeiopioM, 

n.  Skull  with  a  straight  or  incurved  Aronto  rostral  profile,  and  with  a 

solid,  thio,  and  much  elevated  sagittal  crest,         ....  Zalophua. 

Although  we  are  not  inclined  to  place  much  stress  on  the  sequence  of 
forms  when  so  many  gaps  remain  unfilled,  and  when  the  unknown  might 
reverse  the  opinion  that  we  have  with  more  or  less  reason  derived  A*om 
some  acquaintance  with  the  seen,  we  arc  disposed  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
ceding approximates  correctness,  and  to  believe  that  Zalophus  is  the 
most  generalized  form,  Eumetopias  next,  and  Callorhinus  the  most 
specialized.  If  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  express  the  various  cate- 
gories of  subordination  by  names,  we  would  have  to  designate  I.  and  II. 
as  contrasted,  and  then  I.  (A),  and  I.  (B).  as  representing  a  nearer  degree 
of  relationship,  but  such  a  system,  especially  when  the  genera  are  very 
numerous,  becomes  too  complicated,  and  is  of  really  little  or  no  use.    We 

*  These  sub-Aimilles,  though  beariny  the  same  name  as  Dr.  Gray  Imposed  on  artlflelal  gronps, 
are  entirely  differently  limited. 

AMER.   NATCRALI8T,   VOL.  IV.  S6 
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do  not  speak  of  taxes  on  the  memory,  for  memory  has  nothiog  to  do  wHli 
the  existence  of  natural  groups,  although  some  persons  are  In  the  habit 
of  objecting  to  names  because,  forsooth,  they  tax  the  memory. 

With  respect  to  species,  Mr.  Allen  carries  conservatism  to  an  extreme. 
In  the  case  of  doubtful  species  — at  least  of  those  which  hare  tangible 
characters,  but  the  value  of  which  may  be  dubious  —  some  natoraJIsts  r»- 
fur  such  at  once  to  species  which  they  appear.  In  their  Judgment,  to  most 
resemble,  while  others  —  probably  most — retain  them  with  reserve,  await- 
ing future  Information.  Of  the  former  school  Mr.  Allen  la  an  ardent 
disciple,  and  finding  a  certain  range  of  variation  in  some  known  form,  he 
concludes  that  analogous  variations  are  only  of  like  value ;  the  Inference 
Is  by  no  means  a  perfectly  safe  one,  though  It  may  be  best  in  propo&imf 
specific  names,  to  be  somewhat  influenced  thereby.  In  the  present  flunily, 
at  least  ten  species  have  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  accompllahed 
and  judicious  naturalists  (Professor  Peters)  of  Europe,  after  aatopay. 
Three  such  species  are  considered  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  never  seen  then 
and  was  only  guided  by  analogy,  as  variations  of  one ;  Oiaria  fubata^  0. 
Ulloct,  and  O.  {Phocarctos)  Hookeri,*  being  referred  to  O.  jubata  extended; 
and  three  other  species  unhesitatingly  admitted  by  those  who  have  exam- 
ined them,  are  admitted  as  very  doubtfhl,  i.e.,  Arctocephalua  FaUdamdUm*^ 
A.  cinereus  (Gray),  and  A.  antarctictu.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Allen  is  correct; 
there  are  doubtless  reasons  for  his  belief,  but,  In  our  judgment,  the  Inter- 
ests of  science  are  better  subserved  by  retaining  the  doubtHil  forms  as 
distinct,  till  observation  has  demonstrated  their  character ;  by  retaining 
them  as  distinct,  an  Incitement  is  furnished  to  their  collection  and  Inves- 
tigation, while  If  they  are  merged  as  synonymous  with  others,  their  Iden- 
tity is  lost;  It  is  assumed  that  their  degradation  was  correct,  and  If 
finally  proved  to  be  distinct,  it  has  too  often  happened  that  they  have 
been  re-introduced  into  the  system  under  new  names,  the  recollection 
of  their  former  distinction  having  been  lost,  and  thence  it  is  that  In 
after  years  the  nomenclature  is  again  disturbed  by  the  revival  of  the 
unjustly  buried  names.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  species  which 
Mr.  Allen  has  doomed  to  annihilation  will  yet  arise  and  assume  a  healthy 
stability. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  relations  of  the  family.  Mr.  Allen,  treating  of 
the  primary  groups  of  the  Pinnipeds,  remarks  (p.  21),  that  **believln|t 
that  they  have  a  higher  value  than  a  sub-A&mily  value,  I  adopt  for  the 
present  the  classiflcation  elaborated  by  Dr.  Gill,  In  his  Prodrome,  which 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  natural  arrangement  of  the  Pinnipeds  that 
has  been  proposed.  Gill's  arrangement  places  the  Otariadct  between  the 
PkocidcB  and  Bosmaridm.*  The  Otariadce  are  evidently  the  highest,  thongb 
they  seem  intermediate  in  general  features  between  the  earless  seals  and 


*  Since  the  transmission  to  the  printer  of  the  copy  of  this  review,  a  number  of  the  ** 
del  Museo  publico  de  Buenos  Aires"  has  come  to  hand  In  which  the  dIsooTery  of  tbe  O, 
at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Parana  (op.  olt.  1. 46i)  Is  annonuoed. 
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the  walruses.    Their  affinities,  as  they  appear  to  me,  may  be  Indicated  as 
follows :  — 

OrilUADiK, 
**R08MARU>iB, 

Phocidvk. 

**  The  evidences  of  the  superiority  of  the  Otariadas  over  the  PkoddcCt 
consist  mainly  in  that  roodiflcatlon  of  their  general  structure,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  pelvis  and  posterior  extremities;  by  means  of  which  they  have 
flreer  use  of  their  limbs,  and  are  able  to  move  on  land  with  considerable 
rapidity ;  the  Phocidas,  on  the  other  hand,  move  with  great  difficulty  when 
oat  of  the  water.  But  the  higher  rank  of  the  former  is  also  indicated  by 
their  semi- terrestrial  habits,  the  scrotal  position  of  the  testes,  and  in  the 
nearer  approach  in  general  features  to  the  terrestrial  Carnivores,  especi- 
ally in  the  more  posterior  position  of  the  acetabula.  Most  of  these 
modifications  are,  however,  nearly  equally  shared  by  the  BosmaridaSt  in- 
dicating, likewise,  that  their  true  position  is  above  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  Phocidce." 

Like  considerations  of  structure  induced  the  author  of  the  **  Prodrome" 
to  adopt  the  arrangement  commended,  but  without  reference  to  that 
metaphysical  rank  to  which  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  refer.  High  and  low  in 
zoology  are  often  very  ambiguous  terms.  So  far  as  Mr.  Allen  means  the 
generalized,  by  high,  and  by  lower,  the  more  modified  types,  we  perfectly 
agree  with  him,  for  the  Otariids  seem  indubitably  to  be  the  least  removed 
in  structure  from  that  stock  which  has  diverged  from  the  old  feral  stem 
and  culminated  into  the  existing  Pennipeds;  nearly  equally  plain  does  the 

•  evidence  appear  that  the  Walrus  is  In  general  a  type  which  possesses 
more  of  the  primitive  characters  of  the  stock  than  do  the  Phocids,  al- 
though it  exhibits  some  remarkable  teleological  adaptations.  But  such  a 
connection  of  the  term  high  would  indicate  a  belief  in  progressive  degra- 
dation —  a  Hlbernlclsm  which  we  are  probably  not  the  first  to  use.  Even 
in  this  sense,  as  an  abstract  question,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  low,  for  there  seem  to  be  too  many  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  cases  to  doubt.  But  Mr.  Allen  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  he  shares  with  the  few  scientists  a  belief  in  metaphysical 
species  and  subordination,  or,  with  the  many,  interprets  appearances  as 
indicative  of  facts.  In  the  former  case  there  would  be  no  basis  for  argu- 
ment, but  If  we  still  call  low,  in  comparison  with  the  gressorial  carnivores, 
the  Pinnipeds  and  the  whales,  believing  In  their  evolution  fk'om  the  same 
stock  as  the  former,  it  is  only  because  we  connect,  with  adaptation  for 
aquatic  life,  the  Idea  of  degradation.  How  far  this  may  be  correct,  we  are 
not  at  present  called  upon  to  discuss.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  if  the 
author  of  the  **  Prodrome,"  in  a  treatise  on  the  Pinnipeds  alone,  placed  the 
Otariids  in  the  middle,  because  they  were  the  most  generalized,  and  the 

•  other  types  departed  therefrom  in  dlfiierent  directions,  he  would  not  feel 
barred,  in  a  general  scheme  of  the  mammals,  firom  placing  them,  for  the 
same  reason,  next  to  the  still  more  generalized  group 
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In  this  conneotion  it  may  be  recalled  that  while  In  the 
Pinnipeds,  or  those  living  in  small  commanities,  there  la  little 
in  size  between  the  males  and  females,  in  the  social  species,  or 
those  of  which  the  males  have  harems,  the  males  are  vastly  larger 
the  females.  Macrorhinus,  of  the  Phocids,  and  all  the  Otarikto  beioag 
to  the  latter  category.  The  difference  between  the  sexes  would  be  read- 
ily explained  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  males  would  be  the  ereatnal 
possessors  of  the  females,  and  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  would  tai 
lapse  of  time  culminate,  till  it  had  reached  a  proportion  when  obviois 
mechanical  difficulties  would  more  than  balance  the  advantages  reaoltlaf 
fk'om  superior  size  and  vigor,  and  when,  therefore,  farther  disproportion 
would  be  arrested.  It  may  be  added  that  the  like  disproportion  of  tte 
sexes  in  the  forms  above  enumerated,  furnishes  not  the  slightest 
of  more  intimate  primordial  affinity,  for  like  causes  would  in  each 
case,  such  as  this,  produce  like  effects. 

We  have  already  lingered  so  long  over  the  systematic  portion  of  Mr. 
Allen's  work  that  we  are  perforce  obliged  to  omit  any  observationa  on  the 
habits  or  physiological  relations  of  the  species,  but  the  work  la 
with  information  on  the  subject  contributed  by  Captain  Bryant 
ing  the  fhr-seal  (^Callorhinus  urainus),  and  Judiciously  edited,  with 
and  comparisons  with  the  habits  of  other  members  of  the  family,  by 
Mr.  Allen. 

And  finally,  cordially  thanking  Mr.  Allen  for  fafa^awlTaluable  oontil- 
bution,  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZocMjjp|ff  ;tR>der  Profeisor 
Agassiz*8  superintendence,  for  its  publication,  w#  CMM-fty  a  recapitula- 
tion of  its  most  noteworthy  elements,  namely  igj^^Awly  complete  t^ 
Bumh  of  the  later  literature  on  the  subject,  and  al^HHrof  the  value  of 
the  respective  contributions,  enabling  him  who  wouIdaRlow  up  the  ioret- 
tigatlon  to  refer  at  once  to  the  proper  authorities;  an  excellent  contrift 
of  the  skeletal  characters  of  the  Otariids  and  Phocids ;  a  coordination  of 
external  and  internal  characters  for  the  genera,  and  the  approxlmatios 
of  the  related  genera;  detailed  descriptions  and  measurements  of  tbe 
Alaskan  species ;  and,  finally,  In  company  with  Captain  Bryant,  copioes 
information  respecting  their  habits,  and  comparison  thereof  with  thoee 
of  other  species.  —Theodore  Gill. 

Injurious  Insects.* — In  this  contribution  to  applied  entomology,  wt 
find  new  observations  relating  to  Insects  injuring  the  apple-tree,  cherry, 
cranberry  vine,  currant,  raspberry,  oak,  pine,  certain  ornamental  shiuht, 
garden  vegetables  and  hot-house  plants.  The  apple-bud  moth  (gmayfct 
Wha  oculina)^  so  injurious  in  Eastern  New  England,  is  described.  The 
larva  is  a  little  brown  caterpillar  which  eats  the  buds  in  May.  It  is  difl- 
cult  to  kill  it  without  also  injuring  the  tree  itself.    It  also  injures  the  hods, 

*  Ii^urloas  Insects,  New  and  Little  Known.    By  A.  8.  Packard  Jr.,  U.  D.    [Froo  tte 
chusettfl  Agricultural  Report,  1870.]    8ro,  pp.  81.    With  a  plate  and  wood-cuU, 
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Fig.  154. 
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and  crumples  the  leaves  of  the  cherry,  and  especially  the  pear.  A  minute 
moth  is  also  described  as  mining  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  a  single  leaf 
sometimes  containing  five  or  six  larvse.  It  is  a  Micropteryx  (3/.  pomivo* 
rella  n.  sp.),  allied  to  the  European  M.  calthella,  though  about  half  its 
size.  This  is  the  only  species  of  this  interesting  genus  yet  found  in 
America.  Of  the  two  moths  infesting  the  cherry,  the  v- marked  tortrix 
{Tortriz  V-signatana  n.  sp.)  has  been  raised  from  the  cherry  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Putnam.  The  other  is  a  beautiAil  Coleophora  (C  cerasivorella  n.  sp.). 
Four  insects  infesting  the  cranberry  vines  are  mentioned.  One  of  these 
is  the  yellow  cranberry  worm  {Torttiz  vacciniivorana  n.  sp.),  of  the  New 
Jersey  cranberry  fields,  while  the  habits  of  the  cranberry  weevil  (PI.  6, 
tig.  10,  enlarged ;  10<i,  larva,  enlarged),  are  described  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  W.  C.  Fish,  who  has  paid  more  attention  than  any  one  else 
to  the  insects  infesting  the  cranberry.  Two 
insects  not  before  Icnown  to  feed  on  the  cur- 
rant, are  the  Chcerodes  tranaversata  of  Walker, 
and  Halia  u:avaria,  a  species  introduced  from 
Europe,  where  it  has  long  been  known  to 
feed  on  the  gooseberry. 

The  raspberry  is  attacked  by  a  beetle  (By- 
tnrus  unicolor  Say,  PI.  6,  fig.  12,  enlarged), 
which  eats  the  fk*uit  buds,  and  makes  long 
slits  in  the  leaves  during  June.  Of  forest 
Insects,  the  many-teethed  Priocycla  (P.  bili' 
nearia  n.  sp.),  is  a  span  worm  feeding  on  the 
oak.  The  pine  Paraphla  (P.  piniata  n.  sp.); 
the  pine  Zerene  (Z.  piniaria  n.  sp.),  and  pine 
Parennomos  (P.  piniata  n.  sp.),  have  been 
found  feeding  on  the  pine  in  Canada  by  Mr. 
W.  Saunders,  to  whom  onr  entomologists  are 
much  indebted,  among  other  articles,  for  his 
descriptions  of  the  larv»  of  many  of  our  butterflies  and  moths.  Besides 
these  pine  Insects,  the  singular  saw-fly  larva  of  a  species  of  Lyda  (Fig. 
154),  which  fias  been  found  on  the  Austrian  pine  in  a  garden  in  Salem, 
deserves  mention.  It  is  a  reddish  olive  green  worm,  with  a  pale  reddish 
head,  and  two  appendages  to  the  end  of  the  body  like  its  nntennae. 

A  species  of  the  Snout  moth,  of  the  genus  Botys  {B,  syringicola  n.  sp.) 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Angus  of  New  York,  boring  the  pith  of  lilac 
bushes,  and  it  is  stated  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Angus  has  also  found 
a  clear  winged  moth  (jEgen'a  syringes  Harris)  to  be  often  destmctive 
CO  lilacs. 

Of  interest  to  gardeners  is  an  account  of  the  bean  weevil  (BnichuB 
granarius  of  LinnaBUs,  PI.  6,  flg.  8,  bean  containing  several  gmbs;  8a, 
pupa).  This  is  the  well  known  and  very  destructive  bean  weevil  of 
Europe,  concerning  which  Mr.  Angus  writes  ft*om  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  to 
the  author :  •*  I  send  you  a  sample  of  beans  which  I  think  will  startle  yon 
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When  very 


ir  70a  have  not  iieen  sncli  before.  I  diacovered  thla  beetle  in  the  kidney 
or  busb  b«uiB  n  few  yeara  ago,  and  the;  have  been  greatly  on  tbc  Incmaf 
every  year  since.  1  might  aay  much  on  the  gloomy  prospect  belarr  ■• 
iu  tbe  cultivation  of  this  Important  garden  and  ftrm  product  ir  the  work 
of  tbts  Insect  ts  not  cut  short  by  aome  meanaor  other. 
The  pea  Brnchaa  Is  bad  coough,  but  Uifs  is  worse." 

Another  insect  Is  brought  lo  the  notice  of  farmer*. 
Ihc  corn  Sphenophorua  (S.  zea;  Walnb,  PI.  6,  fl|C.  11|, 
of  which  Mr.  K  Howell  of  Tioga  County,  Kew  York, 
writes  June  14,  18C9;  "This  is  tbe  fonrtb  year  tlw; 
have  iDfcsted  tbe  newly  planted  corn  in  tbia  Tlcinli;. 
Tbe  enclosed  specimens  were  taken  on  tbe  lltb  la- 
stant.  I  presume  that  they  bsve  been  la  every  bill 
of  com  in  ray  field.  They  pierce  the  young  com  li 
numerous  places,  so  that  each  blade  baa  from  one  la 
six  or  eight  liolea  of  the  bIeo  of  ji  ptn,  or  larger,  aad 
I  found  a  number  laat  Friday  about  an  locli  andrr 
ground  banging  to  young  stalks  with  mnch  tenaclt;. 
9  every  stalk  is  killed.  Some  Oelds  two  «r  tbrtc 
jeare  ago  were  wholly  destroyed  by  this  Insect.  The  hablta  of  a  rabhn- 
fly  (ProOaeanlhut  Philadelphicut  flg.  153,  pupa),  which  burrows  la  tbe  aaad 
of  the  shores  of  Plum  Island,  Mass.,  arc  noticed,  together  with  tboae  of 
the  large  hort^e  lly  {Ta'ianng  atratus,  fig.  1G6,  pupa),  which  in  Ita  early 
stages  Uvea  in  garden  mould.  Among  plant  bonse  Insects  la  noticed 
the  white  Hcnle  bark  louse  (ABpidiotui  bromeliie,  Fl.  6,  Dg-  C,  roagnlBcd; 
4,  young  majnilfled;  ta,  end  of  body  still  more  enlarged).  It  la  oflca 
destroyed  by  a  minute  chulcliid  fly,  Cuccophagus(?).  Bols- 
duval'H  fern  bark  louse  (.Lecanium  fitirum  PI.  6,  flg.  7n,  scale 
enlsrBed  seen  from  above;  lb.  the  same,  seen  from  be- 
neath, and  allowing  the  form  of  the  body  surroandcd  by 
the  broad  flat  edge  of  the  scale;  1e,  an  antenna,  enlarged; 
7<I,  a  leg,  enlarged ;  7e,  end  of  the  body,  showing  the  flat- 
tened hairs  fringing  the  edge),  is  common  on  hot-house 
plants.as  also  the  Platycerlnra  bark  lonse  (i>e«iiiMf7ipIa(!/-  " 
eerii  n.  sp.  Fl,  C.  flg.  5,  magnified ;  6a,  an  antenna  en- 
larged), and  the  plant  honse  coccus  (C.  adonidam  Fl.  6, 
flg.il.  roagnlflcd);  tiie  plnntbouseBlearodes(.d. taporeniiiit 
of  Westwood,  Fl.  G  flg.  9,  enlarged;  9a,  pupa  enlarged). 
Is  more  common  perhaps  than  one  would  suppose.  It  Uvea  p,  "^  rt..f».a« 
out  of  doors  on  tomato  leaves  and  we  found  it  not  un- 
common. In  September,  on  strawberry  plants  on  the  grounds  of  tbe  State 
Agricultural  CollPge,  at  Amherst.  The  list  of  hot-house  Insects  la  cob- 
pleted  by  one  of  the  most  injurious  of  all,  the  minute  thripe  ( A'lioiAn/a 
hxmorrhoidalis).,  from  Europe.  PI.  6,  flg.  2.  greatly  magnifled,  which  by 
Its  punctures,  causes  the  surface  of  the  leaf  alDicted  to  torn  red  or  while, 
white  at  times  the  entire  leaf  withers. 
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BOTANY. 

Fertilizatiox  of  Salvia  by  Humble  Bees.  —  Mr.  Meehan*s  state- 
ments **  On  Objections  to  Darwin's  Theory  of  Fertilization  throu<;h  lii- 
sect  Agency,"  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  October 
Number  of  the  American  Naturalist,  are  at  such  variance  with  my  own 
observations  on  the  same  subject,  that  I  cannot  allow  them  to  pass  un- 
challenged. Mr.  Meehan  affirms  that  the  humble  bee  does  not  enter  the 
corolla  of  the  Salvia  to  obtain  the  honey,  but  **  bores  a  hole  on  the  out- 
side "  for  that  purpose.  He  says,  after  describing  the  structure  of  the 
flower —  "The  principle  is  perfect.  But  no  insect  is  seen  to  enter,**  This 
statement  is  certainly  not  In  accordance  with  facts.  I  have  again  and 
again  observed  the  conduct  of  the  humble  bee  on  the  Salvia;  and  I  affirm 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  bees  do  enter  the  corolla,  and  that  the  anthers 
rest  on  the  back  of  the  Insect  exactly  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Meehan  says 
they  ought  to  rest.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  bees  do  cut  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  to  get  the  honey.  This,  however,  is  only  done  by  those  bees 
which  are  too  large  to  get  into  the  flower.  —  E.  H.  T.,  Hindshuryy  Delaware 
Co.,  Penn.y  Oct,  16,  1870. 

Motion  in  the  Leaves  of  Rhus  toxicodendron.  —  Botanical  writers 
tell  us  that  sections  of  a  leaf  of  Schinns  molle,  thrown  in  water,  have  a 
peculiar  jerking  motion.  Under  the  name  of  '*  Australian  Myrtle,"  I  have 
received  seeds  firom  California,  which  prove  to  be  this  plant.  The  leaves 
have  the  motions  described.  I  thought  perhaps  our  own  representatives 
of  this  order  (Anacardiacece)  might  present  the  same  phenomenon.  I  And 
that  this  Is  the  case  with  Bhus  toxicodendron.  Small  sections  of  a  leaf 
leap  about  In  water,  but  not  with  the  same  force  as  do  those  of  the  Schinus 
Bhus  aromatica  though  so  nearly  allied,  presents,  to  me,  no  motion.  I 
have  tried  Bhus  glabra,  B.  copallina  and  B.  typhina,  but  And  no  motion 
in  any  but  in  the  one  before  named — the  common  "poisoning."  A  fk'lend 
to  whom  I  have  suggested  It,  however,  tells  me  that  his  gardener  finds 
that  at  "  some  hour  In  the  day  "  these  also  will  leap  about.  The  Schinus 
and  Bhus  toxicodendron  with  me  exhibit  their  saltatorlal  feats  at  any  and 
all  times.  — Thomas  Meehan. 

Bur  Grass.  —  I  enclose  a  plant  that  Is  very  annoying  to  farmers  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  determine  its 
place.  The  natives  call  It  "  Sand  Burr."  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say 
something  In  the  Naturalist  about  it?  —John  W.  Nott. 

[Cenchrus,  Hedge-hog  or  Bur-grass,  is  peculiar  for  a  general  resem- 
blance to  our  Couch  or  Quitch-grass,  and  in  its  habits  is  equally  regarded 
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with  aversion  by  the  farmers.  But  this  latter  is  a  Northern  grtM,  aoi 
fouDd  at  the  South,  while  the  Bur-grass  is  to  be  found  only  beyond  IIm 
limits  of  New  England;  according  to  Dr.  Lapham,  fh>m  Wisconsin  to 
Minnesota ;  and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  according  to  other 
observers.  Tlie  specimen  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Nott  is  C.  eehimatus  Mahlcn* 
burg  {De8criptio  Uberior  Oraminumi  p.  51)  and  figured  by  Flunkenet  (PJky- 
tographia  tab.  92-3).  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Chapman  in  his  **  Flora  of 
the  Soutliern  United  States,"  p.  578 ;  and  another  species,  the  C,  trfhu- 
loidesy  wliich  grows  on  the  seashores  of  Delaware,  Carolina,  etc.,  Iniowa 
as  the  Cockspur  or  Bur-grass,  is  also  familiar  to  farmers,  and  moch 
dreaded.  As  much  as  we  detest  the  Couch-grass  of  our  northern  farms, 
we  are  to  rejoice  in  the  absence  of  these  spiny  and  thorny  spiked  and 
bur  red-grasses  in  our  northern  soils.  In  some  sections  where  the  land  is 
light,  the  Couch-grass  makes  a  nutritious  fodder  and  hay,  being  freely 
eaten  by  horses  and  cows ;  but  we  suspect  that  these  sagacious  mniniali 
would  not  care  to  digest  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  *'Sand  Borr," 
although  the  leaves  and  stems  of  C.  echinatus  appear  tender  and  abund- 
ant, and  we  can  easily  understand  that  it  is  very  annoying  where  It 
naturally  grows. —  J.  L.  Russell.] 

WoLFFiA  IN  Blossom.  —  I  have  Just  found  (August  28tb,  1870)  the 
WoJffia  Columbiana  Karsten,  flowering  abundantly  in  a  pool  at  Sandwich, 
Ontario,  on  the  Detroit  River.  I  enclose  specimens.  I  discovered  this 
station  for  it  more  than  a  year  ago ;  but  hitherto  have  failed  to  find  the 
flowers  till  now.  Untold  millions  of  these  tiny  plants  covered  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  hiding  It  completely,  and  lying  en  masse^  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  We  find  it,  also  (though  not  fertile),  some 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  at  Connor's  Creek,  Michigan,  but  nowhere  else 
along  the  shores.  Though  Gray  says  **  flowers  and  flruit  not  seen,**  it  lias, 
I  think,  been  found  once  in  flower  in  the  Catskiils.  The  delicate  white 
flowers  disappear  soon  after  taking  it  from  the  water;  but  on  placing 
some,  next  day,  in  my  aquarium,  the  little  plants  at  once  **  righted  them- 
selves," and  the  flowers  almost  instantly  reappeared,  expanding  ftesh  as 
Q^ver  from  the  centre  of  the  frond.  Last  year,  in  the  same  pool,  it  was 
quite  abundant,  growing  with  Lemna  minor  L.,  which  was,  however, 
largely  in  the  majority.  Now,  I  find  the  Wolflia  has  almost  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  pool,  driving  out  the  Lemna,  which  is  '*  few  and  far  between," 
and  of  a  sickly,  degraded  type.  —  Henry  Gillman,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Abdominal  Sknse-organs  in  a  Fly.  —  While  engaged  In  naming  a 
collection  of  microscopic  preparations  of  insects  mounted  on  slides  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Starr  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  collection  of  Dr.  T.  D*Oremienlx 
of  New  York,  my  attentionwas  drawn  to  a  sense-organ  situated  on  the 
female  anal  appendages  of  a  species  of  Chrysoplla,  allied  to  C.  omoCa 
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(Say),  a  genos  of  flies  allied  closely  to  Leptls.  The  female  appeudages 
are  roonded,  somewhat  spatulate,  and  of  the  usual  form  seen  in  other 
9pecies  of  the  genas.  The  appendage  is  covered  with  stiff  coarse  hairs, 
about  fifty  in  number,  arising  Crom  conspicuous,  round,  clear  cells,  while 
the  whole  surface,  as  seen  under  a  Zentmayer*s  4-10  (A  eye-piece),  Is 
densely  covered  with  minute  short  hairs.  On  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
upper  side  of  each  appendage  is  situated  a  single,  large  round  sac,  with 
the  edge  quite  regular.  Its  diameter  is  equal  to  a  third  of  the  length  of 
the  appendage  on  which  it  Is  situated.  Dense  fine  hairs,  lllce  those  cov- 
ering the  appendage,  project  inwards  from  Its  edge.  The  bottom  of  tliis 
Shallow  pit  Is  a  clear  transparent  membrane  not  bearing  any  hairs.  There 
are  no  special  sense-organs  on  the  antennse  of  the  same  insect. 

With  these  organs,  which  I  suppose  to  be  olfactory  In  their  func- 
tion, may  be  compared  a  very  similar  single  sac  situated  on  the  under 
side  of  the  end  of  the  labial  and  maxillary  palpi  of  a  species  of  Pcrla, 
mounted  on  a  slide  In  the  same  collection.  Its  diameter  is  nearly  half  as 
great  as  the  palpal  Joint  Itself.  Instead  of  being  depressed,  the  sac  in 
Perla  is  a  little  raised,  forming  a  slightly  marked,  flat  tubercle,  which  is 
round,  slightly  ovate,  under  a  4-10  objective.  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane (tympanule  of  Lesp^s)  is  naked.  It  Is  strongly  probable  that  this 
Is  an  olfactory  organ,  and  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  palpi,  next  to 
the  mouth,  so  as  to  enable  the  Insect  to  select  Its  proper  food  by  its  odor, 
giving  an  additional  sensory  ftinctlon  to  the  palpi  of  Insects.  There  are 
no  special  sense-organs  In  the  antennas. 

Lesp^s  in  his  note  on  the  auditory  sacs,  which  be  says  are  found  in 
the  antennae  of  nearly  all  Insects,  states  that  as  we  have  In  Insects  com- 
pound eyes,  so  we  have  compound  ears.  I  might  add  that  In  the  abdom- 
inal appendages  of  the  cockroach  we  apparently  have  a  compound  nose. 
In  the  palpi  of  Porta,  and  the  abdominal  appendages  of  Chrysopila  the 
**  nose  "  Is  simple. 

On  examination,  I  have  found  sense-organs  In  both  pairs  of  antennas 

of  Homarus  Americanus,  the  Lobster,  such  as  are  described  by  Farre.  and 

also  the  more  rudimentary  form  of  supposed  auditory  organs  in  the  com- 

■  mon  spiny  Lobster  {Palinurus)  of  Key  West,  Florida.  —  A.  S.  P.,  Nov.  80. 

NOTB     ON     THE    EXISTENCE     OF     TRANSVERSELY      STRIATED     MUSCULAR 

Fibres  in  Aoi^a. —  While  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  lingual 
ribbon  of  a  species  of  Acmsea  {A.  (CoUisella)  Bickmorii  />.),  brought 
fk-om  Amboyna  by  Mr.  Bickmore,  I  noticed  that,  among  the  fibres  adher- 
ing to  the  ribbon,  were  several  longer  than  th^  rest  and  presenting  a  dif- 
ferent appearance.  On  submitting  them  to  a  high  power,  It  was  at  once 
evident  that  this  dlfierence  In  their  appearance  was  due  to  distinct,  well- 
marked,  though  exceedingly  fine,  transverse  striae.  The  structure  of  the 
fibre  itself  was  a  simple  transparent  tube  or  cylinder  with  nuclei  lrregu« 
larly  disposed  at  Intervals  more  or  less  distant.  Upon  closer  examination 
of  other  specimens  the  striated  muscles  were  determined  to  be  the  re- 
tractores  radulce,  or  the  principal,  if  not  tlie  only  agents  in  pulling  back 
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the  ribbon.  They  were  evidently  volantary  moBcles  acting  with  cooniil- 
erable  rapidity.  It  was  noticeable  that,  of  all  the  mascles  of  the  boccai 
mass,  these  only  exhibited  striation.  They  differed  from  boom  of  tbf 
dorsal  muscles  of  a  small  shrimp  {Palaemon  sp.),  in  being  more  finely  atrl- 
ated.  I  have  had  no  opportunity,  as  yet,  of  examining  other  species,  and 
therefore  cannot  say  whether  the  phenomenon  is  constant  thronglioat 
the  genus.  This  is  the  fourth  class  of  the  Moliasca,  including  the  Mulla»- 
coidea,  in  which  striated  muscular  fibre  has  been  shown  to  exist ;  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Polyzoa  {Eschara)  by  Milne- Edwards ;  in  Con- 
chifera  {Pecten)  by  Lebert;  In  Ascidia  {Salpa  and  Appendicularia)  by  £<•• 
cliriclit  and  Moss ;  and  finally  in  Gasteropoda  in  the  present  case.  —  W.  H. 
Dall. 

Cedar  Bird  wirn  Waxen  Appendages  on  the  Tail.  —  I  hare  not  seen 
it  mentioned  in  any  woric,  nor  do  I  think  that  many  are  aware  tliat  the 
Cedar  bird  {Ampelis  cedrorum  Balrd)  is  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
found  with  the  tall  decorated  with  those  singular  wax-lilce,  really  horsy 
tips,  which  it  is  well  Icnown  adorn  the  wings.  I  have  recently  beea 
shown  a  specimen  talcen  in  New  York  State  in  which  the  fonr  middle  tail- 
feathers  were  heavily  tipped  with  this  red  wax.  I  have  heard  of  three 
other  cases  in  which  this  occurred,  though  not  so  strongly  developed.  I 
believe  that  this  beautiful  ornament,  which  is  never  found  in  immature 
specimens,  does  not  appear  on  the  wings  till  the  third  year.  And  it  Is 
probable  that  the  tail  is  not  so  decorated  till  a  much  later  period.  The 
specimens  here  mentioned  gave  evidence  of  being  unusnally  old  birds.— 
Henrt  Gillman,  Detroitf  Michigan. 

Habits  of  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — In  the  spring  of  IWf 
some  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  began  pecking  a  hole  for  a  ncstios 
place,  at  ubout  sixty-eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  steeple  of  one  of 
the  churches  that  is  situated  in  our  village.  One  of  our  citizens.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Gibson,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  operations  and  prevent  the  farther 
disfiguration  of  the  edifice,  undertook  to  kill  all  the  birds  he  saw  engaged 
in  pecking  at  the  hole  thus  commenced;  he  kept  up  his  deadly  assaults 
upon  them  until  this  spring,  when  his  absence  from  home  stoppe<i  his  at- 
tacks upon  them;  he  informs  me  that  he  killed  in  all  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  birds  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  work;  during  h\s  absence 
a  pair  took  possession  of  the  unfinished  work,  completed  the  nest,  and 
are  now  engaged  In  rearing  a  brood  In  it.  Is  not  such  persistency  of  pur- 
pose worthy  of  admiration,  notwithstanding  it  Is  exhibited  by  a  harmful 
bird? — L.  J.  Stroop,  Waxahachiej  Ellis  county,  Texas,  August  24,  1S70. 

American  Panther.  — The  Catamount,  Cougar,  or  Indian  Devil,  as  the 
American  Panther  (Felis  concolor)  is  called,  is  said  to  be  still  common  in 
the  wild  regions  of  the  Adlroudacks.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bromley  of  the  Chasm 
House  Informs  me  that  dead  ones  have  often  been  found  in  the  woods 
having  been  killed  by  the  spines  of  •hedge-hogs  which  they  had  attacked. 
—  F.  W.  P. 
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Notes  on  Some  of  the  Coast  Fishes  of  Florida.  —  Doriog  a  resi- 
dence of  three  months  in  East  Florida  last  winter,  I  sailed  np  and  down 
the  Halifax,  Indian,  and  HiUsboro'  rivers,  and  enjoyed  fine  sport  with 
tlie  fishes  of  that  region,  many  of  which  I  found  to  be  of  the  first  excel- 
lence on  the  table. 

Sheepshead  (Sargua  ovis  Mitchell).  At  New  Smyrna,  near  the  Mns- 
qnito  Inlet,  we  caught  them  in  great  numbers  of  two  to  seven  pounds 
weight.  In  two  hours,  at  half  flood,  two  of  us  would  often  get  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  fish,  averaging  four  pounds  each ;  bait,  clams  or  conchs. 

Bass,  or  Red-fish  (Corvina  ocellata  Cuv.).  This  fine  fish  I  found  plenty 
all  along  the  coast  about  the  inlets.  They  are  flrom  two  pounds  to  fifty, 
as  I  am  informed  by  fishermen;  but  the  largest  taken  by  me  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  was  caught  in  the  narrows  of  the  Indian  River, 
by  trolling  with  a  mullet  bait  and  hand  line.  At  about  half  fiood  we 
caught  them  by  casting  a  hand  line,  with  mullet  bait,  far  off  into  the  surf, 
or  by  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line  where  the  channel  ran  near  the  beach. 
This  flsh  much  resembles  the  striped  bass  {Lahrax  Uneattts),  In  habits, 
and  is  quite  as  game  a  flsh  on  the  hook.  I  had  many  hooks  and  many 
yards  of  strong  bass  line  taken  away  by  them,  as  they  fight  fiercely  to 
the  last.  This  Is  a  very  good  fish  on  the  table ;  rich,  firm  and  delicate. 
Its  color  is  very  brilliant  when  recently  taken ;  steel  blue  on  the  back,  of 
a  golden  copper  hue  on  the  sides,  and  white  beneath ;  scales  large ;  tall 
square ;  first  and  second  dorsal  with  sharp  spines ;  teeth  numerous  and 
small  in  the  Jaws ;  large  and  enamelled  on  the  vomer. 

Cavalll  or  Crevall^  {Lichia  Carolina  DeKay).  Family  of  Scombrldss. 
Shape  between  that  of  dolphin  and  mackerel,  though  deeper  than  either; 
color  blue,  gold  and  silver,  and  changeable  like  the  dolphin;  Arom  two 
pounds  to  fifteen ;  goes  In  schools  and  takes  a  bait  of  mullet  eagerly ;  will 
also  take  a  red  rag  or  spoon,  trailed  behind  a  boat;  a  very  active  and 
strong  fish;  good  eating,  though  rather  dry.  Holbrook  In  his  '* Fishes 
of  South  Carolina,"  seems  to  confound  this  species  with  the  Pampano 
(^Bothroloimns  Pampanus),  a  very  highly  prized  table  flsh  of  the  southern 
waters.  The  latter,  I  am  Informed  by  old  fishermen  on  the  Florida  coast, 
never  takes  a  hook,  and  can  only  be  taken  In  nets,  and  at  night.  It  much 
resembles  the  Crevall6  In  appearance. 

Sea-trout  (Otolithus  Carolinensis  Cuv.).  This  belongs  to  the  same  fam- 
ily as  the  Weak  flsh  of  the  New  York  coast.  In  shape  and  color  It  resem- 
bles the  lake  trout  of  the  Adirondack  region,  but  wants  the  adipose  fin 
which  distinguishes  the  salmon,  and  of  course  is  not  a  true  trout.  It  Is 
an  active  game  fish,  takes  a  mullet  bait  or  clam ;  weight  from  two  pounds 
to  fifteen;  color  steel  blue  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  black  spots; 
nnder  parts,  white  and  silvery;  Inside  of  mouth,  yellow;  head  small, 
teeth  strong,  tail  waved  In  form,  with  a  double  dorsal  fin,  with  spines. 

Black  Snapper  (Mesoprion  pargus  Cuv.).  Belongs  to  the  family  of  Pctt 
cid»;  is  In  form  like  the  tautog;  a  bottom  fish,  with  large  mouth  and 
strong  teeth ;  bites  eagerly  at  clam  or  mallet,  and  palls  hard ;  silvery  in 
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color  when  first  taken,  then  turns  red,  and  UsUy  black ;  Is  one  of  Hie  best 
of  the  southern  table  fishes ;  weight,  fl'om  four  to  sixteen  poonds. 

Crab-eater,  Sergeant  fish  {Elacate  Atlantica  Cuv.)*  Family  of  8co«- 
bridae,  or  mackerels ;  found  along  the  shores  of  the  inlets,  where  ft  larks 
for  prey  among  the  mangrove  roots;  very  voracious;  takes  clams  or 
mullet  bait;  color,  silvery,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  sides;  heoce  Its 
local  name  of  Sergeant  fish;  the  under  Jaw  longer  than  the  upper;  weight 
up  to  twenty  pounds ;  a  good  table  fish,  though  Inferior  to  the  former. 

Whiting  or  King-fish  ( Umbrina  alburntts  DeKay).  Shaped  like  a  perch, 
double  dorsal  with  strong  spines ;  color,  gray  and  black  above,  yellowish 
white  beneath;  mouth  and  teeth  small;  bottom  fish  of  deep  water;  takes 
clam  bait ;  very  good  table  fish ;  weight,  from  one  to  two  poaods. 

Croker  (Micropogon  undnlatua  Cuv.)*  A  southern  fish  of  the  perch 
fiimily;  in  form,  deep  like  the  sheepshead;  color,  silvery;  takes  dan 
bait  eagerly ;  weight,  from  one  to  two  pounds ;  a  good  table  fish. 

Hog-fish,  Sailor's  Choice  {ffctmulon  fulvomciculatum  Mitchell).  Shaped 
like  the  last ;  a  good  pan  fish ;  weight,  fVom  half  a  pound  to  a  pound ; 
takes  clam  bait  on  the  bottom. 

Cat-fish,  of  the  salt-water  (Oaleichthys  marintu  DeKayV  Handsomer  hi 
form  and  color  than  the  flresh- water  cat;  has  a  forked  tail  and  very  high 
dorsal  fin ;  takes  fish  or  clam  bait  on  the  bottom ;  weight,  10  to  15  poonds. 

Black  trout  {Grystes  salmoides  LacepMe).  This  is  a  fkresh- water  fish 
of  the  perch  family,  much  resembling  in  appearance  and  habits  the  black 
bass  of  the  western  waters,  except  that  it  has  a  larger  head  and  mouth, 
and  grows  to  a  larger  size,  say  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  It  takes  live 
bait,  spoon  or  bob,  which  is  a  bunch  of  colored  feathers  with  three  hooks 
concealed  among  them. 

Besides  the  above  fishes,  these  waters  contain  blue  fish,  Spanish 
mackerel,  beluga,  mullet,  Jew  fish,  drum,  shad,  lady  fish,  porpoise, 
sharks,  saw  fish,  sting  ray,  the  hawk*s  bill  turtle,  the  soft-shelled  turtle, 
the  green  turtle,  clams,  oysters  and  crabs,  of  various  kinds.  —  S.  C. 
Clarke. 

GEOLOGY. 

Discovery  of  Lower  Carboniferous  fossils  on  the  Rio  Tapajo^.  — 
I  am  just  returning  from  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  trip  up  the  Rio 
Tapajos,  where  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  discover  an  extensive  set  of 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  of  lower  carboniferous  age,  firom 
which  I  have  made  a  very  large  collection  of  beautiful  fossils.  As  near 
as  I  can  ascertain  at  present,  I  have  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  Brachiopods,  Lamellibranchs,  Polyzoons,  Gasteropods,  Trilo- 
bites,  fishes,  and  a  few  plants,  the  majority  of  the  species  being  determin- 
able. Of  the  Brachiopods  I  have  some  magnificently  preserved  speci- 
mens, showing  interiors.  I  am  going  back  to  Par&  to  give  op  my  little 
steamer  and  divide  up  my  party.  I  then  return  to  the  Tapijos  with  a 
very  small  party,  including  a  photographer,  to  examine  more  caretaDy* 
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not  only  these  rocks,  bot  to  stady  the  Amazon  sandstones  and  clays.  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  cause  me  to  change  my  opinion  about  the  age  of  the 
last  named  formation.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  fossils  in 
them.  I  have  found  beautiftil  fossil  leaves  of  apparently  recent  plants,  in 
a  recent  ironstone.  In  the  hill  of  Crer6,  Monte  Alegrc,  and  near  Santa- 
rem,  beds  of  basalt  occur.  —  C.  F.  Hartt,  on  board  Government  Steamer 
**Jurupen3em"  near  Monte  Alegre^  Bio  Amazonas,  Oct.  Sth,  1870. 

New  Fossil  Fishes.  —  Prof.  Cope  has  recently  studied  the  genus  Sauro- 
cephalus  aud  allies,  fk'om  the  Cretaceous,  and  states  as  a  result,  that  these 
fishes  are  not  in  the  least  related  to  the  Sphyra:nid<x,  where  they  have  been 
placed  heretofore.  The  structure  of  the  mouth  is  like  that  of  the  Chara- 
einidast  while  the  neural  arches  are  distinct  and  the  tall  vertebrated  as  in 
Amia,  The  pectoral  spines  have  been  described  by  Leidy,  as  those  of  a 
Slluroid,  under  the  name  of  Xiphactinus;  and  the  beautlAiUy  segmented 
rays  referred  to  Ptychodus,  by  Agasslz,  he  regards  as  the  anal  or  caudal 
rays  of  Saurocfpkalus.  The  affinities  might  be  more  correctly  expressed 
as  combining  characters  of  Salmo  and  Amia.  Professor  Cope  describes  a 
new  genus,  Ichthyodectea,  type  species  /.  etenodon  ;  the  former  dlfiers  Arom 
the  known  genera,  Saurocephalus  and  Saurodon,  In  not  having  the  series 
of  nutritious  foramina  on  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  ridges.  He  refers 
these  fishes  to  a  new  family,  under  the  name  of  Saurodontidas, 

Plasticity  of  Rocks.  —  The  old  cobble-stone  pavement  in  Waverly 
Place,  between  Broadway  and  Mercer  street,  being  now  In  process  of  re- 
moval, my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  forms  of  the  stones,  especially 
the  harder  ones,  quartzites,  etc.  The  coarser  granulated  paving  stones 
have  generally  crumbled,  but  the  compact  stones  have  been  modified  — 
convex  surfaces  In  one  case  fitting  Into  concave  in  another;  none  of  them 
retaining  a  normal  form.  Now,  although  the  crown  of  these  stones  has 
been  worn  by  the  attrition  of  constant  and  heavy  travel,  no  such  wear 
can  have  taken  place  on  their  perpendicular  surfaces,  and  I  am  therefore 
convinced  that  they  have  been  moulded  into  one  another  by  pressure  only. 
On  conversing  with  the  workmen,  they  all  concurred  as  to  the  fact,  and 
the  foreman  stated  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  It  before.  Very 
probably  I  am  myself  only  repeating  what  is  already  well  known  to 
others.  —  Qeokoe  Oibbs,  New  York, 

Salt  Plains  in  New  Mexico.  —  Brevet  Major  General  August  V. 
Kantz,  U.  S.  Army,  writing  from  Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico,  informs  me 
that  there  Is  a  valley  of  some  two  hundred  miles  long  and  twenty  wide, 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  the  San  Andreas  and  Occura  moun- 
tains, in  that  Territory,  in  which  there  is  no  stream,  and  only  a  few  alka- 
line springs  and  salt  lakes,  or  ponds.  Where  the  road  from  Fort  Stanton 
to  £1  Paso  crosses  it,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  that  post,  is  a  plain  of 
white  sand,  apparently  granulated  gypsum,  which  has  drifted  Into  mounds, 
forty  and  fifty  feet  In  height.  Water  of  a  strongly  alkaline  character  is 
obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet,  and  around  the  edges  of  this  district,  salt 
marshes  exist,  where  In  the  dry  seasons,  great  quantities  of  almost  pnre 
salt  may  be  collected.    The  sand  is  so  white  and  the  plain  so  extensive  aa 
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to  gtre  the  effect  of  snow  scenery.  As  I  do  not  remember  to  have  sees  a 
description  of  the  place  in  print,  I  send  you  this  note  with  a  specimen  of 
the  sand  forwarded  by  General  Kautz.  —  Gkorok  Gibbs,  New  York. 

MICROSCOPY. 

A  New  Form  of  Binocular  for  use  with  High  Powers  or  the 
Microscope.* —  Of  the  several  forms  of  binocular  arrangement  for  the 
microscope  which  have  hitherto  been  constructed,  only  such  as  are 
adapted  for  use  with  low  powers  exclusively,  have  as  yet  come  Into  gea* 
eral  use.  Of  these,  the  Wenham  prism  is  the  popular  favorite,  and  hardly 
any  other  form  is  employed  at  all  by  British  or  American  constmctork 
Mr.  Wenham*s  binocular,  when  employed  with  powers  below  abont  one- 
half  inch,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  with  higher  powers  than  this, 
the  field  is  so  imperfectly  and  so  nneqnally  illuminated  that  it  ceases  to 
be  available. 

The  Wenham  binocular,  like  the  original  binocnlar  of  Dr.  Rlddell.  and 
like  the  different  forms  constructed  by  Mr.  Nachet,  divides  the  light, 
after  it  has  passed  the  objective,  by  a  vertical  section  passing  throogb 
the  middle  of  tlie  entire  bundle  of  pencils,  into  two  eqnal  portions,  one 
of  which  is  directed  to  each  eye.  But  although  the  entire  body  of  the 
light  is  thus  equally  divided,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  several  pencils 
which  make  it  up.  Only  those  pencils  in  fact  can  undergo  eqnal  division 
whose  radiant  points  in  the  object  lie  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  section. 
All  others  will  be  divided  unequally,  and  the  inequality  will  be  greater  la 
proportion  as  the  radiants  are  more  distant  from  that  plane.  If  the  divis- 
ion could  be  effected  at  the  centre  of  the  fk'ont  lens  of  the  objective,  the 
inequality  just  spoken  of  would  disappear;  but  such  a  division  Is  of  course 
impracticable.  With  objectives  of  low  power,  the  base  of  each  conical 
pencil  of  rays  (which  is  the  area  of  the  firont  lens  of  the  s^'stem)  is  so 
large,  that  the  inequality  of  illumination  consequent  upon  the  nnvqoal 
division  of  the  pencils  themselves  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  be  objec- 
tionable; but  with  high  power  objectives,  the  pencils  are  very  slender; 
and  at  the  distance  behind  the  combination  at  which  It  is  necessary  to 
place  the  binocular  construction,  many  are  very  disproportionately  di- 
vided, and  many  escape  division  altogether. 

By  the  introduction  of  an  erector  Into  the  body  of  the  microscope,  the 
pencils,  which  cross  each  other  once  in  entering  the  fW)nt  lens  of  the 
combination,  may  be  made  to  cross  a  second  time ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  dividing  apparatus  of  the  binocular  be  Introduced  at  the  point  of 
this  second  crossing,  all  the  pencils  will  be  divided  with  the  same  equality 
as  they  would  be  If  the  division  could  be  effected  at  the  centre  of  the 
front  lens  itself.  Availing  himself  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Tolles,  some 
years  slnco^  constructed  a  binocular  eye-piece  which  solves  completely 
the  optical  problem  under  consideration  for  all  powers;  but  this  instm- 
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ment  is  costly,  and  apart  flrom  this  objection,  it  has  for  some  reason  or 
other  Ikiled  to  become  a  fayorite  with  those  who  have  ased  it. 

It  is  now  two  or  three  years  since  Mr.  Wenham  suggested  the  practi- 
cability of  constructing  a  binocular  for  high  powers,  by  means  of  a  con- 
trivance which  should  reflect  one-half  the  light  of  each  pencil  and 
transmit  the  other  half.  This  plan  was  to  take  a  glass  prism  with  par- 
allel  surfaces,  and  to  cut  this  by  an  oblique  section  at  an  angle  suitable  to 
reflect  one-half  the  light  which  should  be  incident  upon  it  after  entering 
the  prism  perpendicularly  to  one  of  the  original  faces.  The  two  portions 
of  the  divided  prism  being  replaced  in  position  to  reconstruct  the  origi- 
nal prism,  the  surfaces  of  section  being  very  nearly  but  not  quite  in  con- 
tact, the  whole  is  placed  behind  the  objective,  when  the  transmitted 
portion  of  the  light  will  give  one  image,  while  the  reflected  portion,  afler 
a  second  reflection  within  the  prism,  will  flimish  the  other.  In  this  ar- 
rangement there  is  a  possibility  of  some  conftision  In  the  image  seen  by 
reflection,  in  consequence  of  the  duplication  of  the  reflecting  surfoce. 
On  this  account,  or  for  some  other  reason  not  stated,  Mr.  Wenham  did 
not  follow  up  his  invention. 

In  the  January  number  of  <*Silliman*s  Joumal"  for  1868,  Professor 
Hamilton  L.  Smith,  now  of  Hobart  College,  described  a  binocular  arrange- 
ment  invented  by  himself,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  efliect  the  division 
of  the  light  by  means  of  a  long  thin  glass  reflector  placed  very  obliquely 
in  the  body  of  the  microscope.  As  both  surfaces  of  such  a  mirror  will 
reflect  light  with  intensity,  it  is  necessary  that  these  surfaces  should  not 
be  parallel.  It  was  Professor  Smlth*s  flrst  idea  to  make  the  reflecting 
plate  sufficiently  wedge-shaped  to  throw  the  second  image  out  of  the 
field ;  but  experiment  showed  him  that,  by  making  the  inclination  of  the 
surfaces  very  slight,  the  images  might  be  made  perfectly  to  coalesce. 
This  construction  involved  the  disadvantage  that  the  length  of  the  body 
of  the  microscope  could  not  be  varied,  but  it  was  attended  with  an  impor- 
tant saving  of  light.  Hitherto  Professor  Smith's  binocular  has  not  been 
constructed  by  regular  opticians,  and  its  merits  are  not  Ailly  known. 
The  constructions  by  Professor  Smith  himself  perform  very  well,  but 
have  a  rather  limited  field. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  of  London,  have  patented  a  binocular 
which  resembles  Professor  Smith's  in  that  it  divides  the  light  by  re- 
flection at  the  flrst  surface  of  a  glass  mirror;  but  the  surfaces  of  this 
mirror  are  parallel,  and  the  image  from  the  second  surface  is  got  rid  of 
by  giving  to  the  glass  considerable  thickness.  The  refiected  rays  are  re- 
fiected  a  second  time  by  means  of  a  right  angled  prism.  As  this  arrange- 
ment is  actually  constructed,  the  image  seen  by  refiection  is  greatly 
Inferior  in  brilliancy  to  that  formed  by  the  transmitted  rays.  In  fact, 
when  very  high  powers  are  employed,  the  image  by  refiection  is  practi- 
cally unavailable  for  any  useAil  purpose.  This  evil  might  be  remedied 
by  increasing  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the  rays  Arom  the  objective 
fall  upon  the  first  refiecting  surface ;  but  this  expedient  would  be  attended 
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by  a  large  increase  in  the  amoant  of  light  loMt  at  the  second  reflectlof 
surface,  and  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  brightness  of  the  im- 
age seen  by  transmission. 

Binoculars  constructed  on  the  principles  of  those  last  described  may  be 
called  cata-diffptriCf  in  contradistinction  flrom  those  which  split  the  IkmIt  of 
the  light  geometrically,  and  which  are  properly  denominated  siTeoivmie, 
They  have  not  the  advantage  which  belongs  to  stereotomic  binocnlars, 
of  presenting  the  object  viewed  in  all  its  three  dimensions.  But  they 
permit  what  most  observers  regard  as  very  desirable,  or  find  at  least  very 
comfortable,  the  use  of  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  It  is  true  tliat  there 
are  many  whom  practice  has  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  single  eye« 
that  they  profess  to  suffer  no  Inconvenience  from  this  mode  of  obserra- 
tion,  and  regard  binoculars  with  indifference  except  so  far  as  they  are 
recommended  by  their  stereoscopic  effect.  But  however  slight  may  bs 
the  momentary  inconvenience  attendant  on  observation  with  a  single  eye, 
it  is  believed  that  no  microscopist  can  continue  to  observe  in  this  manner 
for  a  scries  of  years,  without  finding  that  his  eyes  have  lost  the  eqoal 
power  which  they  once  possessed  of  accommodating  themselves  to  dis- 
tances. It  seems  impossible  to  prevent  this  result  fh>m  supervening 
sooner  or  later,  unless  by  maintaining  a  strict  impartiality  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  eyes  alternately  at  the  microscope ;  and  this  is  what  few  re- 
member, or  if  they  remember,  are  disposed  to  do.  If  by  the  ose  of  a 
binocular  this  evil  can  be  prevented,  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  good  form  of  this  instrument  adapted  to  the  higher  powers  desirable. 
Such  a  form  is  believed  to  have  been  found  in  the  construction  now  to  be 
described. 

If  a  rectangular  prism  of  calc  spar  be  cut  with  four  of  its  fkces  parallel 
and  the  other  two  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  a  ray 
of  light  Incident  perpendicularly  upon  any  one  of  the  lateral  faces  will  be 
divided  by  double  refraction  into  two  rays,  but  both  of  these  two  rays  will 
pursue  the  common  direction  of  the  incident  ray  continued.  There  is  a 
large  difference  between  the  two  indexes  of  refraction.  The  index  of  the 
ordinary  ray  is  1.6543,  and  that  of  the  extraordinary,  1.4893.  If  now  the 
prism  be  divided  by  a  plane  section  oblique  to  the  axis,  the  two  rays  co-in- 
cident  in  direction,  as  above  supposed,  will  be  unequally  reflected  by  thii 
plane.  And  the  ordinary  ray  will  suffer  total  reflection  at  an  angle  at 
which  the  extraordinary  ray  is  almost  totally  transmitted.  The  angle  of 
total  reflection  for  this  ordinary  ray  is  37°  11',  while  that  at  which  total 
transmission  occurs  for  the  extraordinary  ray  is  34°  2'.  From  34°  to  37-. 
the  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the  extraordinary  ray  is  Inconsider- 
able ;  amounting  at  the  latter  angle  not  quite  to  eight  one-thousandtiis  of 
the  entire  ray,  and  to  four  one- thousandths  of  the  total  intensity  of  the 
ray  originally  incident  upon  the  prism.  If,  therefore,  the  supposed  calc 
spar  prism  were  cut  by  a  plane,  making  an  angle  of  37°  11'  with  one  of  iu 
lateral  faces,  a  ray  incident  perpendicularly  upon  this  lateral  face  and 
meeting  the  plane  of  section,  would  be  half  reflected  and  half  transmitted* 
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or  so  nearly  so  that  the  inequality  wonld  be  imperceptible.  Moreover, 
ttie  very  minute  portion  of  the  extraordinary  ray  wliicli  would  undergo 
reflection,  would  deviate  more  than  two  degrees  lYom  tlie  direction  of  tiie 
reflected  ordinary  ray ;  and  so,  supposing  this  prism  to  form  part  of  a 
binocular  arrangement  for  the  microscope,  would  be  thrown  out  of  the 
fleld. 

But  the  pencils  of  raj's  which  go  to  form  the  image  in  the  body  of  the 
microscope  have  a  certain  angular  spread.  If,  therefore,  the  axis  of  the 
central  pencil  be  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  those  of  the  lateral  pen- 
cils will  be  inclined  to  the  same  plane.  Accordingly  if  this  central  axis 
were  to  be  incident  on  the  supposed  plane  of  section  at  37°,  the  inciden- 
ces of  the  lateral  pencils  would  vary  between  34°  and  40°,  or  possibly 
between  limits  somewhat  larger.  Also  as  the  lateral  rays  of  each  pen- 
cil are  inclined  more  or  less  to  the  axes  of  the  same  pencils,  the  limits  of 
maximum  and  minimum  incidence  would  be  more  largely  extended  by  this 
circumstance.  For  low  powers  we  should  have  to  allow  for  a  range  of 
incidences  embracing  perhaps  eight  or  nine  degrees  of  difference.  For 
very  high  powers  this  range  would  hardly  exceed  six. 

If  the  incidence  of  the  central  axis  is  fixed  at  87°  11',  the  angle  of  total 
reflection  for  the  ordinary  ray,  then  the  lateral  pencils  of  this  ray,  whose 
incidences  are  less  than  37°  11',  will  be  to  a  certain,  but  not  very  con- 
siderable, degree,  transmitted.  This  does  not  affect  the  definition  of  the 
image  seen  by  transmission,  but  it  gives  it  a  slight  superiority  to  the 
other  in  respect  to  brightness.  If,  however,  the  incidence  of  the  central 
axis  is  made  as  great  as  80°,  the  two  images  become  sensibly  equal  in 
brightness.  In  this  case  some  of  the  lateral  pencils  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  will  attain  an  incidence  of  42°,  at  which  point  the  amount  of  reflec- 
tion is  quite  sensible,  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  middle  of  the 
fleld,  nor  is  it  sufl[icient  to  impair,  perceptibly,  the  brilliancy  of  the  image 
seen  by  transmitted  light. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  the  plan  of  a  binocular  founded  on  the 
principles  above  explained,  was  devised  by  the  writer  of  this  paper;  but 
this  plan  was  i^t  immediately  realized  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  en- 
countered in  obtaining  calclte  prisms  suitably  prepared.  Opticians  were 
applied  to  in  London,  and  in  this  country,  but  no  one  was  found  willing  to 
attempt  the  preparation.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  Professor  Rood,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  kindly  lent  his  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  under- 
taking, so  far  as  to  verify  experimentally  the  anticipations  of  theory ;  but 
time  would  not  permit  him  to  give  to  the  prisms  the  flnish  required  for  a 
perfect  instrument.  The  work  was  Anally  done  during  tlie  following 
summer  by  Hoflfknan  of  Paris,  with  results  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  original  construction  the  calcite  prism  was  made  rectangular. 
The  ordinary  ray,  after  reflection  from  the  surface  of  section,  emerged 
from  the  terminal  plane  at  an  incidence  of  twelve  degrees.  It  was  re- 
flected a  second  time  by  means  of  a  triangular  prism  of  flint  glass  having 
nearly  the  same  index  of  refraction,  of  which  the  flrst  surface  was  placed 
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parallel  to  the  terminal  plane  of  the  calclte.  It  wai  thought  that  tha 
very  nearly  equal  and  opposite  refractions  thus  suffered  by  the  ray  would 
suffice  to  prevent  sensible  aberration ;  and  this  is  nearly  true.  But  the 
unequal  dispersive  power  of  the  two  substances  makes  Itself  sUichtlj 
manifest  when  the  objectives  used  are  low ;  though  this  defect  disappcan 
in  the  case  for  which  the  instrument  Is  intended  —  that  is  with  high  pow- 
ers. Nevertheless,  it  has  been  thought  best  in  new  cont»tructioD4  now 
preparing,  to  give  such  an  obliquity  to  the  terminal  plane  of  the  caldie 
that  the  reflected  ray  may  be  incident  upon  it  perpendicularlj*,  and  to 
mo<U(y  correspondingly  the  flint  glass  prism.  On  the  whole  it  appears  to 
be  best  also  to  give  the  plane  of  section  an  inclination  of  about  30°  la- 
stead  of  89^.  Indeed  It  would  appear  that,  for  low  powers,  the  lower 
angle  Is  preferable,  and  for  high  powers  the  higher;  doubtless  bi-caose, 
on  account  of  the  larger  range  of  differences  of  Incidence  In  the  former 
case,  there  is  a  larger  reflection  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  which  Is  sreatlj 
reduced  by  a  very  small  change  in  the  angle  of  Incidence.  For  thU  rea- 
son it  is  convenient  to  have  the  system  of  prisms  so  mounted  tliat  It  caa 
receive  a  slight  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  re- 
flection,  and  to  adjust  It  to  the  position  most  satisfactory  with  tlie  power 
employed. 

The  annexed  figure  (140)  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of  coa> 
structlon  now  employed.    ABCD  Is  a  section,  parallel  to  one  of  the  la»- 
Pig  140  eral  faces,  of  a  calcite  prism,  origi- 

nally rectangular,  of  which  the  optk 
axis  Is  parallel  to  the  section,  and  to 
the  sides  AB  and  DC.  This  prism  Is 
divided  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
ABCD,  malcing  an  angle  of  S*^^  with 
AB  and  52°  with  AD.  Also,  the  face. 
BC,  inclined  14^  to  the  original  face 
of  the  rectangular  prism.  Is  made  to 
replace  that  face.  The  prism,  wbea 
completed,  should  hi^c  Its  lower  face 
square,  and  the  side  of  the  square  which  Is  equal  to  DC,  should  be  sii- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  The  remaining  dimensions  will  be  determined  by  thi«. 
and  by  ED,  which  should  be  three-twentieths  of  an  inch.  The  surface* 
of  section,  BE,  may  be  brought  very  near  to  each  other.  In  the  c»in- 
stractlon  actually  employed  they  have  been  separated  only  by  a  single 
thickness  of.tinfoil,  Introduced  at  each  of  the  angles. 

The  prism,  FGH,  Is  of  flint  glass  with  a  refracting  index  as  high  a^  I.IA 
or  higher.  It  is  isosceles,  having  an  obtuse  angle  of  92°  at  F.  the  acute 
angles  being  equal  and  each  44°.  The  side,  FH,  being  parallel  to  BC.  a 
ray  Incident  perpendicularly  upon  DC,  and  doubly  relVacted  by  the  pri«m. 
is  resolved  into  the  two  rays,  e  and  o,  of  which  the  flrst  Is  transmitted,  and 
the  second,  reflected  by  BE,  passes  perpendicularly  through  the  two  «nr- 
faces,  BC  and  FH,  Is  a  second  time  reflected  by  GH,  and  finally  emerges 
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&t  right  angles  trom  the  face  FO.  The  iDcUnatlon  of  o  to  «  Is  twelve  de* 
greet).  It  would  be  preferiLble  to  make  tt  somewhat  less,  aa  tbts  iDclIna- 
tloN  allows  only  a  length  or  body  to  the  microscope  of  about  seven  tDcbes. 
By  emplojlttg  In  the  prism,  FGH,  glass  of  higher  refracting  power.  It  may 
be  made  less,  sad  by  using  colclte  for  this  prism,  or  In  other  words,  by 
making  BCDE  and  FGH  all  of  a  single  piece,  the  same  object  may  be  at- 
tained to  any  desired  degree.  The  objections  to  this  latter  plan  are  two- 
fold. The  first  relates  to  the  difficulty  of  construcUou.  It  is  said  that 
the  Wenbam  trapezoidal  priBm  of  glass  is  troublesome  to  make.  The 
dlfflcnlty  would  be  much  Increased  in  the  use  of  such  a  material  as  calclte, 
especially  when  It  Is  necessary  to  preserve  an  exactly  prescribed  relation 
between  the  ftices  of  the  prism  and  the  optic  axis.  The  second  objection 
la  found  In  the  consideration  that,  in  order  to  adapt  the  tnbea  of  the  bl- 
socular  to  the  eyes  of  dlllbreot  observers,  It  la  necessary  to  give  to  one 
Of  tbfl  tubes  an  angular  movement,  moving  the  prism,  FGH,  at  the  same 
time,  by  half  the  same  angular  amount,  as  Is  done  by  Hr.  Nachet  In  one 
of  his  forms  of  binocular;  or  to  move  this  tube  and  prism  laterally,  as 
Hr.  Nachet  has  also  done  In  another  of  his  forms.  This  uecessity  arises 
ttota  the  ^ct  that,  if  the  tubes  are  sufficiently  inclined  to  each  other  to 
permit  an  accommodation  to  ditfbrcnt  eyes  by  running  them  In  and  out, 
aa  Is  done  by  Mr.  Wenham,  they  must  be  made  shorter  than  Is  desirable. 
The  reflected  pencils  might  be  made  to  cross  the  transmitted  before 
Teaching  the  eye,  as  Is  done  both  in  Wenham's  and  in  Powell  and  Lea- 
land's  contrivances;  aud  this  would  remedy  the  Inconvenience  last  men- 
tioned; but  It  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  prism,  in  place  of  FGH,  of 
dIfBcuIt  construction,  and  of  greater  size  than  Is  desirable. 

But  there  Is  another  objection  to  the  crossing  of  the  pencils  which  Is 
more  serious.  This  binocnlar,  as  actually  constructed,  produces,  when 
used   with   moderate    powers,   a  sensibly   stereo-  p,^  j^| 

scopic  effbct.     Nor  Is  it  difficult  to  undersUnd  why  j"^,.  ^■. 

It  sbonld  do  BO.  In  any  stereotomic  binocular, 
Wenham's  for  instance,  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  half  of  each  pencil  which  falls  upon  the  front  ut- f  -^    - 

lens  of  the  objective,  is  carried  to  the  opposite  jy^^/^ --~~^\^>'- 
eye;  and  this  ought  to  be  so,  becanso  the  image 
actually  seen  Is  reversed  In  position.  Now,  by 
considering  the  figure  anucxcd  (141),  It  will  be 
seen  that  if  aa'a"  bo  the  axial  ray  of  a  converging 
pencil  of  which  bli'b"  and  cr'c"  are  the  lateral  lim- 
iting rays,  and  if  a  transparent  reflector,  MN,  be  In- 
terposed obliquely  In  the  path  of  this  pencil,  the  angles  of  Incidence  of  all 
the  rays  intermediate  between  a'  and  b'  will  be  larger  than  those  of  the 
rays  between  a'  am]  c'.  Of  the  reflected  rays,  therefbre,  those  between 
a'"  and  6'"  will  be  more  abundant  than  those  between  a'"  and  e'" ;  while 
of  those  which  are  transmitted  the  excess  will  He  between  a"  and  c",  and 
there  will  be  a  correspondlug  deflclency  between  a"  and  b".    Now  If  all 
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the  light  except  these  excesses  shoald  be  extinguished,  ft  will  appesr  tt 
once  that  the  lllamination  still  outstanding  would  be  such  as  is  required 
to  produce  stereoscopic  vision ;  that  is,  each  half  of  the  pencil  would  go  to 
the  opposite  eye.  In  our  calclte  prism,  we  have  seen  that  in,  for  instance, 
the  central  pencil,  there  Is  total  reflection  for  the  ordinary  ray  between 
a'  and  6',  but  that  there  Is  some  transmission  toward  c'.  The  extraordi- 
nary ray,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  almost  totally  transmitted  b<*tween  a*  and 
c',  and  loses  something  by  reflection  toward  &'.  These  eflTcctit  are  more 
marked  In  some  of  the  oblique  pencils,  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  with 
low  powers,  the  stereoscopic  appearance  Is  very  perceptible.  To  crots 
the  reflected  rays  upon  the  transmitted  behind  the  prisms  would  there- 
fore be  productive  of  a  pseudoscoplc  effect  which  would  be  objectionable. 
But  with  high  powers,  on  account  of  the  small  dllTerence  of  incidenet 
existing  In  that  case  between  W  and  cc\  the  Image  appears  plain. 

As  a  test  of  the  performance  of  this  binocular,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  by  means  of  It,  the  most  difficult  natural  objects  have  been  resolrcd 
by  observation  with  both  eyes,  or  with  either  eye  singly.  With  a  Wales' 
objective  marked  one- thirtieth,  but  more  exactly  rated  one-twenty-flftk, 
and  with  the  B  oculars,  the  Providence  Grammatophora  is  thus  resolved 
with  great  facility. 

When  the  power  used  Is  below  one-fourth,  there  Is  a  little  haziness  pro- 
duced In  the  Image  seen  by  reflection.  In  consequence  of  the  mingling  of 
the,  to  some  extent,  reflected  extraordinary  ray,  flrom  the  clear  field  sur- 
rounding the  object.  This  effect  is  immediately  removed,  by  placing  o? cr 
the  slide  a  card,  out  of  which  has  been  cut  a  slip  having  the  width  of  the 
field.  Such  a  card,  or  a  similar  thin  plate  of  metal,  may  be  easily  secured 
to  the  stand,  so  that  the  stage  and  slide  may  move  beneath  It  while  H 
remains  fixed.  This  haze  Is  moreover  suppressed  still  more  easily  by 
slightly  tilting  the  system  of  prisms,  so  as  to  diminish  by  a  degree  or  two 
the  angle  of  lucldeuce  upon  the  reflecting  plane  of  section.  This  really 
gives  to  the  image  seen  by  transmission  the  advantage  In  respect  to  Il- 
lumination; but  as,  with  low  powers,  both  images  are  strongly  illumi- 
nated, the  difference  Is  scarcely  noticeable.  It  Is  well,  therefore,  io 
mounting  the  prisms,  to  provide  some  system  of  adjustment  by  which  the 
position  may  be  varied  to  correspond  to  the  power  employed. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  with  calcite  prisms  cat  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  extraordinary  ray  proceeding  from  common  light  perpen- 
dicularly incident  upon  the  flrst  surface,  should  fall  at  a  smaller  lncldt:oce 
than  the  ordinary  upon  the  surface  of  the  reflecting  section.  Thus,  If,  la 
flgure  UO,  the  optic  axis  has  the  direction  BE  the  extraordinary  ray  wiU 
deviate  toward  the  left,  from  the  ordinary,  after  perpendicular  incidence 
on  DC,  by  nearly  five  degrees.  This  Is  favorable  to  the  transmission  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  through  BE ;  but  as  the  index  of  extraordinary  re- 
fraction is  considerably  greater  In  this  direction,  the  amount  of  loss  by 
reflection  Is  about  the  same  as  before.  The  construction  employed  at 
flrst  gives  results  which  are  very  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  designed  to  por- 
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sae  experiment  ftirther,  and  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Zent- 
mayer,  whose  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  microscope  has  indaced 
him  to  undertake  the  rather  troublesome  task  of  preparing  the  prisms,  it 
will  soon  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  any  material  advantage  can  be 
gained)  by  adopting  a  different  plan  of  cutting  them. 


NOTES. 


Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  Congress  at  the  last  session  made 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  Arctic  exploration,  with  the  promise  that 
the  scicutiflc  operations  of  the  expedition  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Captain  Hall  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  command  the  expedition  in  question, 
and  a  commission  of  the  National  Academy,  recommended  by  Professor 
Henry  are  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  and  prepare  a  manual  of  scientific 
inquiry  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  interest  a 
larsare  circle  of  readers  when  published. 

Mr.  A.  Hyatt  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Palaeontology  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  E.  S.  Morse  has  been  chosen 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  at  Bovvdoln  College,  and 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  In  the  same  branch  at  the  Maine  Agricul- 
tural College.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr..  Is  to  lecture  on  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy at  the  same  Institution.  Mr.  B.  K.  Emerson  has  recently  been 
elected  Professor  of  Geology  at  Amherst  College,  the  chair  filled  for  so 
many  years  by  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Senior. 

Chicago  offers  a  new  publication  for  general  patronage,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Microscopy."  The  first  number,  for  November, 
is  of  quarto  size  and  contains  sixteen  pages.  The  Journal  is  to  be  pub- 
lished monthly,  by  George  Mead  &  Co.,  182  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Mead  is  the  editor.  Subscriptions  at  $1.00  a  year  are  solicited,  and 
contributions  on  microscopical  and  kindred  subjects  are  requested  f^om 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Hagen  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  having  purchased, 
through  Ainds  furnished  by  a  lady  in  Boston,  for  the  Cambridge  Museum, 
a  Parisian  collection  of  weevils  of  great  extent  and  value.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  he  has  brought  over  his  own  unrivalled  collection  of  Neu- 
roptera.  Its  presence  in  this  country  is  most  fortunate  for  this  depart- 
ment of  entomology. 

The  addition  to  the  building  for  thb  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Cambridge,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $60,000,  is  rapidly  going  up. 
Professor  Agasslz  has  returned  to  Cambridge  with  restored  health,  and 
with  new  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  his  Museum. 
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The  Lyceam  of  Kataral  History  of  New  York  has  lately  started  for- 
wards with  renewed  vigor,  and  now  issues  its  **  Proceedings,**  as  well  as 
''  Annals/*  Three  signatures  of  the  **  Proceedings"  (flrom  pages  1  to  44), 
have  been  received,  and  contain  abstracts  of  several  InteresUog  papers 
read  at  the  meetings  in  April  and  May  last. 

Gradually  the  unpublished  results  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Uarrit 
are  being  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  P.  R.  Uhler,  of  Baltimore,  has  ready 
for  publication  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  descriptions 
of  the  Hemlptera  of  the  Harris  Entomological  collection. 

Congress  is  about  to  print  an  entomological  report  by  Townend  Glover, 
the  entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  It  will  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly useftil  work,  and  will  deserve  the  widest  circulation. 

The  well-known  Paris  dealer  in  insects,  M.  Deyrolle,  took  flight  to 
London  with  his  immense  stock  of  insects,  before  Paris  was  actually 
invested. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McNicl,  who  has  made  two  expeditions  to  Central  America, 
is  now  in  Philadelphia  preparing  for  a  third  Archnological  Excursion  tp 
Nicaragua. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale  College,  has  Just  returned,  with  his  party, 
lh>m  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  Expedition  started  in  June  last. 

All  our  French  exchanges,  months  ago,  were  suspended. 


ANSWERS  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  H.,  Tuscalooea,  Ala.— The  larra  taken  fW>in  oak  wood  is  the  Oak-trre  Bow 
(Xyleuiea  robiniof),  one  of  the  silk  worm  family  ( Bombycidtr).  It  often  <lo«*ii  flaraa;rp  to 
the  red  oak,  though  the  moth,  a  large  aeh  gray  opecies.  is  comparatively  rare. 

C.  E..  Cincinnati.  — A  light  dredge,  such  as  is  descril)ed  on  p.  209  and  flrured  oq  p 
274,  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Xnturalist,  will  answer  your  purpose.  A  stout  clothes  line  will  do 
for  a  rope;  with  a  five-pound  window  weight  or  fishing  lead  to  sink  the  dre<l(re.  la 
sounding,  use  a  stout  fishing  line,  with  a  hollowed  two-pound  lead  weight  tie«l  to  tb« 
end,  the  hollow  to  be  filled  with  soap.  Fathoms  can  be  measured  oflT  with  ^tn|M»  of 
red  tape  tied  in  the  cord.  Look  out  for  minute  worms  and  small  Crustacea,  such  aa  tht 
water  fleas,  and  especially  the  larger  shelled  forms,  such  as  Lymnadta«  Estberea,  etc. 

E.  S.  M.,  Mitchell,  Ind.  Your  photograph  is  that  of  DynasUs  THtyus,  male.  A  pair 
would  bo  very  desirable  for  the  Museum  of  the  Academy. 

H.  G.,  Detroit.  — We  reauested  an  answer  to  your  question  from  a  phrsiologln  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  nave  received  the  following  in  replv:  **  The  hub}ect  U  a  xtvy 
important  one,  as  experts  are  often  called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  given  Mood-^taia 
is  or  is  not  human.  Manjjr  enthusiastic  microscopists  have  ftill  confidence  that  n«HbiB|E 
is  easier  than  to  decide  the  matter  by  looking  through  their  instruments,  until  tbej  ind 
themselves  cross-questioned  bv  a  sharp  lawyer. 

Human  blood  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  many  mammals,  birds,  reptilM 
and  fishes,  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  globules ;  and  tents,  both  chemical  and  mirr> 
scopical,  have  been  proposed  for  distinguishing  human  blood  from  that  of  some  of  the 
domei>ticatcd  animals.  In  medico-legal  cases,  such,  if  go^d,  would  be  of  the  otmtfC 
importance,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  none  exist  which  can  be  admitted  a«  ab> 
solute.  If  an  observer  had  given  him  blood  IVom  man  and  tlie  do|c.  without  knowfac 
any  circumstance  which  would  lead  to  an  opinion  as  to  their  ori^m,  there  i<  no  valia 
sign  which  would  Justif^'  him  in  going  into  court  and  saying  which  waa  and  which  was 
nut  human.  The  test  of  odor  given  off  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  Uond. 
however  successfiil  it  may  have  once  been  in  the  hands  of  some  experts,  has  noC,  allar 
many  years,  come  into  use,  and  that  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  globiilM  ■!■• 
fiiils,  as  the  globules  of  some  of  the  domesticated  animals  offer  the 
istics  as  those  of  man." 
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Ant  Lion,  adnlt. 

On  the  twenty-uinth  of  August,  while  hunting  spiders 
among  the  rocks  on  the  hill  north  of  Bartholomew's  pond  in 
South  Danvers,  Mass.,  I  unexpectedly  found  the  pit  of  an 
ant-lion  {Myrmdeo  immaculattis  De  Geer),  in  a  clear  space 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  boulder.  The  pit  (Fig.  160)  was 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  one  deep.  The  insect  him- 
self was  hid  at  the  bottom,  but  when  I  dropped  bits  of  earth 
into  the  hole  he  showed  his  position  by  throwing  up  sand. 
I  then  dug  him  out  and  took  him  home  with  me,  where  I 
put  him  into  a  bowl  of  dry,  coarse  sand,  such  as  is  used  by 
masons  for  mortar.  He  remained  buried  for  several  days, 
but  finally  came  to  the  surface,  dug  his  pitfall,  and  gave  me 

uemiia%  toAeUct  CoognH*  in  Om  jrMr  1870,  br  Om  Piabobt  Aoamht  ov  Botuca,  la  «h*  CScrk'a  OflM  of  «b» 
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Fig.  191. 
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an  opportunity  of  observing  bis  habite.  Fig.  161  i 
the  8Dt-lioii  at  tbis  time,  Bhowing  the  uDilcr  side  witli  tbe  ftet 
ID  a  niitiirul  positioa.  At  first  he  was  so  timid  that  ft*  looa 
as  any  one  approached  be  stopped  where  he  was  and  n- 
maiued  motionless  until  left  alone.  If  his  pitfall  waa  de- 
stroyed he  dug  a  uew  one;  but  during  all  thu  time  I  kept 

him  1  acver  i 
,  tbe  wtml<!  pM 

of  diggin*; 
When    t 
-__-  out    of   tbe   Mud 

€^^  ~  ^J^T^^V,.  and    laid    on   tbe 

B^B  surface   he  would 

^Bf  keep    ijuile    fttill 

'  for  «  fe  w   mo- 

ments, then  retreat  backward,  by  jerks,  under  the  saiid.  lie 
never  moved  forward  but  always  backward  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  his  abdomen  as  much  as  by  bis  feet,  making  a  furrow 
through  the  saud.  He  seldom  travelled 
an  inch  in  one  direction,  and  often  made  a 
complete  circle  in  that  distiuice.  I  think 
he  commenced  bis  pitfall  by  making  a 
circle  of  this  kind,  and  afterward  (brow- 
ing out  the  saud  from  the  centre.  In 
digging  he  used  his  flat  head  and  jaws,  which  went  pd 
under  severiil  grains  of  sand  and  then  jerked  upwatxl,  I 
ing  their  load  i^omctimes  as  far  as  eix  inche.^,  and  a\w 
enough  to  avoid  leaving  a  ndge  around  Ibc  pilfall. 
tbe  pit  was  finished  he  was  entirely  concealed  beitcatli  I 
in  Fig.  160,  except  bis  jaws,  which  were  spread  apart  j 
zontally  at  tbe  bottom.  The  surface  of  the  pit  being  as  ■ 
as  the  sand  could  be  piled  up  was  very  easily  di«turl 
when  an  insect  ventured  over  the  edge  tbo  ant-Uao  i 
prised  of  it  at  once  by  the  falling  sand.  He  immediate 
gan  to  throw  up  sand  from  the  bottom,  deepening  tbe  f 
so  causing  the  sand  to  slip  down  from  tbe  sides  iiud  (be  t 
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with  it.  The  ant-lion  seized  it  with  his  long  jaws  and  held  it 
up  above  his  head  until  he  had  sucked  all*he  wanted  from  it, 
when  he  threw  the  remainder  out  of  the  hole  and  repaired 
the  trap.  Fig.  162  (from  Westwood),  shows  the  structure  of 
the  jaws,  and  how  the  ant-lion  may  drink  the  juices  from  an 
insect  without  bringing  it  to  his  mouth.  On  the  under  side 
of  each  jaw  (a) ,  is  a  groove  (b) ,  extending  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  partly  filled  by  the  slender  maxilla  which  lies 
in  it,  forming  a  tube,  one  end  of  which  passes  into  the  insect 
which  is  bitten,  while  the  other  opens  near  the  mouth  of  the 
ant-lion.  After  eating  he  became  more  timid,  and  some- 
times would  not  take  a  second  insect.  If,  however,  several 
were  put  into  the  pit  at  once,  he  would  bite  one  after  the 
other  until  all  were  killed,  before  deciding  on  which  to 
begin.  I  fed  him  two  or  three  times  a  week,  usually  with 
house-flies;  cutting  their  wings  ofi*  and  letting  him  take  them 
in  his  own  way.  In  October,  having  occasion  to  travel 
some  distance,  I  put  him  in  an  ounce  bottle  half  filled  with 
sand,  corked  him  up,  and  carried  him  with  me  in  my  bag. 
In  about  a  week  I  gave  him  a  large  house-fly,  which  he  did 
not  catch,  not  having  room  enough  in  the  bottle  to  make  a 
pitfall.  I  gave  him  no  more  food  till  the  next  March. 
Meanwhile  he  remained  for  several  months  on  a  shelf  in  my 
room.  Occasionally  I  tipped  him  out  and  always  found  him 
lively  enough  to  right  himself  if  turned  on  his  back,  and  to 
retreat  under  the  nearest  sand.  In  January  he  was  packed 
up  in  my  trunk  for  more  than  a  week,  and  when  I  opened  it, 
after  it  had  remained  several  days  in  a  warm  room,  I  found 
him  as  lively  as  when  first  caught.  He  afterwards  became 
quite  torpid  again  in  a  cold  closet,  where  he  remained 
through  the  rest  of  the  winter.  About  the  first  of  March, 
when  flies  began  to  be  plenty,  I  commenced  to  feed  him 
again.  He  found  it  rather  awkward  to  catch  insects  *  in 
the  bottle  as  there  was  not  room  enough  to  make  a  pitfall, 
and  his  inability  to  move  forward  made  it  hard  for  him  Uk 
seize  an  insect  unless  he  met  it  directly  between  his  jaws. 
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He  soon,  however,  made  pitfalls  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  answered  the  purpose.  Sometimes  he  lay  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  sand  with  a  few  grains  scattered  over  his  back  to 
conceal  him  from  notice,  and  his  jaws  extended  on  the  sur- 
face. If  a  fly  was  put  into  the  bottle  it  would  circle  around 
close  to  the  glass  and  usually  run  over  the  ant-lion's  bock. 
He  would  jerk  up  his  head  and  attempt  to  seize  it,  which  be 
seldom  succeeded  in  doing  the  first  time.  If  he  caught  t 
leg  or  wing  he  was  unable  to  move  nearer  and  shorten  his 
hold,  and  the  fly  escaped.  He  would  often  throw  up  the 
sand  and  try  to  undermine  the  fly.  He  would  sometimes 
work  an  hour  in  these  ways  before  the  fly  would  get  into  t 
favorable  position.  I  fed  him  every  day  or  two  until  May 
15th,  when  he  spun  a  spherical  cocoon  (Fig.  161  a)  around 
him,  and  remained  enclosed  until  June  25th,  a  very  hot  day, 
when  he  came  partly  out,  and  leaving  his  pupa  skin  half 
in  the  cocoon  appeared  as  a  perfect  fly  (Fig.  159),  but  did 
not  spread  his  wings  completely. 


THE    RESOURCES   AND    CLIMATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  REV.   A.   P.   PKABODY,   D.D. 


The  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind,  during  a  recent  visit 
to  California,  was  of  gratitude  to  the  bravely  patriotic  men, 
who,  in  the  late  rebellion,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  live* 
saved  this  great  state  for  the  Union. 

One  who  has  not  been  in  California  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  threatened  loss.  The  state  might 
easily  have  maintained  her  independence,  not  only  of  her 
sister  republics,  but  of  all  the  world  beside.  It  is  poten- 
tially a  self-sustaining  empire.  Exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
of  its  territory  the  British  Islands,  it  extends  through  all  the 
degrees  of  latitude  which  are  identified  with  a  genial  climate, 
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without  stretching  far  enough  northward  to  know  the  severity 
of  winter,  or  far  enough  southward  to  feel  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  tropical  sun. 

It  could  supply  all  its  own  wants.  Its  pastoral  regions 
could  easily  furnish  wool,  hides  and  food  for  twenty  times 
its  present  population.  Its  rivers  and  bays  swarm  with  the 
choicest  of  fish,  salmon  being  so  abundant  that  it  can  hardly 
be  accounted  a  luxury.  The  vine-bearing  capacity  of  the 
one  county  of  Sonoma  exceeds  that  of  all  the  wine-growing 
regions  of  Europe.  Wheat  has  been  harvested  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  are 
but  an  ordinary  crop,  twenty  being  regarded  as  a  good  yield 
in  the  Genesee  district  of  New  York.  The  fruits  are  un- 
surpassed in  quality  and  in  profusion,  and  are  subject  to 
none  of  the  blights,  parasitic  insects  and  fungi,  that  infest 
our  orchards,  so  that  one  need  not  fear  to  .eat  an  apple 
in  the  dark.  Strawberries  may  be  bought  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  every  month  in  the  year.  It  is  not  easy  to 
name  any  fruit  which  will  not  ripen  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  At  Sonoma,  on  the  grounds  of  Gelieral  Vallejo,  the 
old  Spanish  commandant  of  California,  I  saw  ripe  or  ripen- 
ing, along  with  all  the  common  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone, 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  olives,  figs  and  almonds.  I  have 
eaten  olives  in  Italy,  but  never  any  so  good  as  those  from  the 
General's  own  trees  on  which  I  lunched  at  his  table.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  cotton  is  rapidly  becoming  a  sta- 
ple, and  cofice,  equal  to  the  best  St.  Domingo,  is  already 
raised.  The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been  commenced  with 
the  promise  of  complete  success,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  spices  of  the  East  Indies  should  not  become  naturalized 
there. 

There  is  also  in  the  interior  a  supply  of  lumber  of  all 
kinds  which  it  would  take  many  centuries  to  exhaust,  though 
as  yet,  for  lack  of  available  avenues  for  transportation,  lum- 
ber for  the  cities  on  the  coast  is  imported  from  Oregon. 
If  every  schooner,  sloop  and  sail-boat  in  the  world  were  a 
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ship  of  three  thousand  tons,  I  saw,  on  a  single  day's  ride, 
enough  pine  trees  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  high, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  to  furnish  masts  for  all  the  vessels  in 
the  world,  without  perceptibly  thinning  the  primeval  forest. 

The  climate  is  unequalled  in  salubrity.  In  San  Francisco 
a  sea-breeze  sets  in  from  the  ocean  at  three  or  four  o'clock 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  rendering  the  air  rather  cooler  than 
suits  one  not  acclimated  ;  but  this  is  not  experienced  in  the 
winter,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  winter  is  rather 
higher  than  that  of  the  summer.  Only  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast  the  force  of  the  ocean-breeze  is  spent.  There  the  sum- 
mer days  are  very  hot,  but  the  air  is  so  pure  that  the  ther- 
mometer of  one's  own  consciousness  is  much  below  Fahren- 
heit's, and  I  found  it  as  easy  to  take  a  long  and  brisk  walk  at 
the  temperature  of  a  hundred  degrees,  as  it  would  be  in 
New  England  at  seventy-five.  The  night  air  is  inexpressibly 
sweet  and  mild,  so  that  one  would  not  care  whether  he  lodged 
within  doors  or  under  the  star-genfimed  roof.  It  is  no  un- 
common' thing  to  have  the  windows  of  lodging  apartmenU 
taken  out,  and  laid  aside  as  useless,  from  the  early  spring  till 
the  autumn.  The  atmosphere,  even  in  midsummer,  is  so  en- 
tirely free  from  malaria,  that  lamb  or  veal  hung  up  in  the 
open  air  will  dry  before  it  becomes  tainted ;  and  outside  of 
farmhouses  and  hotels  we  often  see,  suspended  on  trees, 
locked  safes  covered  with  wire-gauze,  in  which  fresh  meat 
may  be  preserved  sound  and  sweet  for  several  weeks. 

For  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  rain  never  falls. 
The  grass,  indeed,  looks  brown;  but  the  trees,  which  strike 
their  roots  down  into  soil  still  moist,  retain  their  verdure, 
and  for  the  various  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  artificial 
irrigation  is  extensively  employed,  —  windmills  for  raising 
water  being  used,  not  only  on  farms,  but  in  orchards,  and 
often  in  private  gardens.  The  whole  country  is  diversified 
by  gentle  elevations  —  foot-hills,  as  they  are  called  —  which 
generally  furnish  perennial  fountains  that  are  led  among  the 
valleys,  unfailing  sources  of  fertility  and  wealth.     The  cli- 
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mate  facilitates  the  labor  of  harvest.  The  wheat  and  grain 
are  threshed  on  their  native  field,  bagged,  and  piled  up 
against  the  fences  till  a  convenient  time  for  caiTying  them 
to  market ;  and  1  often  saw  such  huge  piles  of  bagged  wheat 
and  oats,  that  it  required  some  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine 
that  it  could  all  have  grown  in  a  single  year  within  the  area 
of  the  field. 


NOTES   ON  SOME  BIRDS  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

BY    PROFESSOR    JAMES    ORTON. 

The  Ornithological  Cabinet  in  the  Vassar  Museum,. con- 
tains nearly  twelve  hundred  distinct  species,  of  which  seven 
hundred  are  Noilh  American,  and  the  remainder  South 
American.  Among  them  are  several  type  specimens  and 
others  of  historical  interest  as  the  originals  of  Audubon's 
celebrated  drawings. 

Falco  islandicus  Gm.  This  fine  specimen  foimerly  be- 
longed to  Audubon,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Sir  John 
Cheperstal,  and  is  the  original  of  the  figure  in  ''Birds  of 
America." 

Acdpitei'  nigroplumbeus  Lawr.  Type.  This  new  hawk 
was  obtained  by  the  writer  in  the  Valley  of  Quito,  where  it 
is  very  rare. 

Strix  punctatissima  Gray.  Indigenous  to  the  Galapagos, 
but  now  rather  abundant  in  the  Valley  of  Quito  near  the 
cotton-mills  of  Chillo,  where  it  is  called  "Factory  Owl."  It 
lays  nearly  spherical  eggs,  in  a  rude  nest  made  of  a  small 
quantity  of  rubbish  scraped  together  and  lined  with  a  few 
feathers,  and  generally  built  in  the  gable  ends  of  houses  or 
under  the  eaves. 

Trogon  Mexicarms  Sw.  The  late  Mr.  Giraud  informed 
us  that  this  specimen  was  shot  in  Texas.     The  Trogon  fam- 
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ily  is  well  represented  in  the  East  Indies-;  but  it  is  more 
fully  developed  in  the  New  World  where  there  are  about 
twenty-five  species.  In  splendor  of  plumage  they  are  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Hummers ;  in  stupidity,  by  the  Jacamars. 
Their  only  utterance  sounds  like  Te  viol  (I  see  thee).  They 
are  zygodactylous,  but  unlike  the  woodpeckers  and  parroU, 
the  third  or  longest  toe  being  the  inward  of  the  two  forward 
toes  instead  of  the  outward. 

Andigena  laminirostris  Gould.  This  rare  bird  represents 
a  remarkable  group  of  Toucans  characterized  by  the  dense 
villose  clothing  of  the  under  surface.  This  species  is  found 
at  Nanegal  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Andes ;  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Quito,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gould.  The  Toucans,  of 
which  thirty-five  species  occur  at  the  equator,  are  confined 
to  tropical  America.  They  live  in  dense  forests  in  small 
companies.  Their  flight  is  laborious  but  not  jerky.  On  the 
ground  they  hop  like  a  robin.  They  have  a  shrill  though 
variable  cry,  which  sometimes  has  a  vague  resemblance  to 
tocdnOy  and  again  to  pia-po-o-co.  The  imaginative  natives 
call  them  Preachers,  because  they  seem  to. make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  by  wagging  the  head  up,  then  to  the  left,  next  to 
the  right,  and  finally  down,  saying  at  each  movement  THos 
tode  (God  gave  it  you).  The  sexes  are  exactly  alike.  The 
most  common  species  on  the  Upper  Amazon  are  Cuvien\ 
Humboldtii  and  pleuricinctus. 

Tetragonops  ramphastinus  Jard.  This  singular  Barbet  is 
called  by  the  natives  venenero  or  deer-hunter,  because  it 
whistles  with  yentriloqual  powers.  None  of  the  Capitonid* 
sing.  The  phlegmatic  Buccos  or  "  pig-birds,"  as  the  Indian> 
call  them,  seem  to  have  their  head-quartei«  in  Eastern  Peru. 
The  Tetragonops  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Barbets 
and  Toucans. 

Lesbia  Ovtoni  Lawr.  Type.  This  remarkably  fine  spe- 
cies is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Trochilidae.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Valley  of  Quito  at  the  foot  of  the  isolated 
mountain  Halo,  and  is  the  only  specimen  ever  found.     The 
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superstitious  Indians  whp  inhabit  Halo  are  very  exclusive, 
forbidding  the  approach  of  any  white  man  to  their  mountain ; 
and  for  this  reason,  probably,  this  Hummer  has  never  before 
been  seen.  The  collection  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  species  of  TrochilidsB. 

GJwUura  rutila  Vieill.  This  elegant  little  Swifl  or  "Noc- 
turnal Swallow  "  was  obtained  in  the  Quito  Valley,  where  it 
is  very  i*are.  Vieillot's  type  was  found  in  Trinidad  ;  Lafres- 
naye's  specimens  were  from  New  Grenada ;  and  Salvin  pro- 
cured them  in  Guatemala,  where  Sclater  says  it  properly 
belongs.  Its  nest  is  not  made  of  mud  and  sticks  like  that 
of  its  northern  representative,  our  chimney  swallow,  but 
chiefly  of  moss,  very  compact  and  shallow,  and  located  in 
dark  culverts  about  two  feet  above  the  water;  never  on 
houses  or  trees. 

Brachygalba  lugubHs  Sw.  Re-discovered  Type.  Since 
this  Jacamar  was  first  described  in  1838,  not  a  single  speci- 
men has  come  under  the  notice  of  any  naturalist;  and  in 
1853,  Mr.  Sclater  declared  that  Swainson's  bird  remained  to 
be  re-discovered.  This  specimen  was  shot  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
at  Valencia  in.  1867,  and  has  been  recognized  by  the  distin- 
guished ornithologist,  George  N.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  as  the  lost 
lugtibris.  The  only  discrepancy  from  Swainson's  description 
is  the  possession  of  four  toes  instead  of  three  ;  but  the  hind 
toe  is  quite  small.  It  is  distinct  from  B.  inomata.  Jacamars 
stand  next  to  the  Trogons  and  Hummers  in  the  beauty  of 
their  golden-bronze,  and  steel-colored  plumage.  They  are 
peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and  Guiana  is  their'true  home. 
None  have  been  seen  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Andes. 

•  Todiro8ti*um  gracilipes  Scl.  The  type  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum came  from  Bogota ;  but  this  specimen  was  obtained 
by  Hauxwell  on  the  Upper  Amazon.  From  the  same  locality 
we  have  the  JEmpidomus  varius. 

Myiarchus  Lawrencii  Gir.,  Basileuierus  Belli  Gir.,  B. 
Brasien  Gir.,  Dendroica  olivacea  Gir.,  and  GardelUna  ru- 
brifrons  Gir.     The  types  of  these  species  formerly  belonged 
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to  this  cabinet,  but  are  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution« 
and  are  replaced  by  other  specimens  collected  by  Sumichrast* 
Salvin  and  Yerreaux.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Giraud 
contended  that  the.  types  were  collected  within  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Myiozetetes  inomatus  Lawr.  Type.  From  Valencia,  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Tardus  Hauxwdli  Lawr.     Type.     From  Pebas,  Peru. 

Dendroica  tigrina  Om.  This  handsome  specimen  was 
shot  by  Wilson  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  May,  1812,  and  was 
described  by  him  as  a  new  species.  Gmelin,  however,  in 
1788  had  named  it  Motacilla  tigrina. 

Euphonia  degantissifna  Bp.  Our  specimens  do  not  con- 
form to  Sclater's  description :  the  throat  of  the  male  is  not 
^  black,"  but  bluish  black  like  the  back ;  the  forehead  is 
not  **  chestnut,  margined  behind  with  black,"  but  is  bright 
yellow. 

E.  nigricollis  Vicill.  This  Tanager  is  one  of  the  best 
songsters  in  the  Valley  of  Quito ;  the  other  birds  only 
twitter  and  chirp;  like  the  people,  too  lazy  to  sing.  The 
Mimus  lividus  is  its  rival  in  Brazil.  The  Tanagers  generally 
have  no  melody  of  voice.  They  are  restless,  wary  birds, 
having  a  rapid,  abrupt  flight,  and  seldom  hopping  on  the 
ground.  They  are  most  numerous  in  New  Granada,  and  the 
most  important  genus  is  Calliste,  To  the  puzzling  question, 
"What  is  a  Tanager,?"  Sclater  answers,  "a  dentirostral 
Finch."     At  Quito  the  Finches  build  their  nests  in  October. 

Atticora  fasciata  Gm.  This  type  of  the  genus  is  descTilied 
by  Baird  as  having  ten  tail  feathers :  both  male  and  female 
in  the  Vassar  collection  show  twelve.  They  are  from  the 
Maranon. 

Pipra  deliciosa  Sol.  One  of  the  most  brilliantly  colored 
of  the  Maiiakins,  the  male  being  also  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  its  wings,  the  secondaries  being  curved. 
By  the  natives  it  is  called  "Watchman,"  because  it  flies  be- 
fore certain  blue  birds,  and  makes  a  noise  with  its  wings  in 
case  of  danger. 
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Diglossa  aierrima  Lafr.  The  natives  say  that  it  changes 
its  colors  if  taken  to  Pichincha,  becoming  like  D.  Lafi^esnayi. 

Rupicola  sanguinolenta  Gould.  This  splendid  "  Cock  of 
the  Rock  "  is  found  only,  we  believe,  on  the  western  Andean 
slope.  The  R.  Peinivtana  is  confined  to  the  eastern  slope, 
and  the  R,  crocea  .to  the  mountains  of  Guiana.  It  fre- 
quents shady  I'a vines  and  is  very  shy.  It  "plays  'possum," 
falling  apparently  dead  when  shot  at,  but  soon  flies  off.  It 
makes  a  guttural  noise  not  unlike  the  grunt  of  a  hog.  Like 
the  Bird  of  Paradise,  Peacock,  Turkey,  etc.,  the  Cock  of 
the  Rock  makes  an  extraordinary  display  of  its  finery  just 
prior  to  the  breeding  season. 

Ghi*ysomitri8  Mextcana  Bp.  Type  of  f^nngilla  Texensis 
Gir. 

Ocycdus  latirostina  Sw.,  Olypicterus  oseryi  and  Amblycer- 
SU8  9oUtaritis.  These  splendid  specimens  of  Icteridse  were 
obtained  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  where  they  appear  to  be  rare. 

Icterus  Grace-annae  Cass.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  spec- 
imen found  since  its  description.  The  type  is  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy.  This  fixes  the  locality  (Machala  near 
Guayaquil),  which  was  not  positively  known. 

Gephalopterus  ornatus  VieiW.  This  Umbrella  Bird  came 
from  the  Upper  Amazon.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
confined  to  the  islands  in  the  Rio  Negro.  It  is  found  only 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes ;  the  (7.  penduUger  being  re- 
stricted to  the  western  slope,  and  O.  glabricollis  to  Central 
America.  The  throat  lappet  of  penauliger  is  nearly  ten 
inches  long ;  that  of  ornatus  about  four,  and  of  glabricolHs 
insignificant.  According  to  Fraser,  the  appendage  seems 
genemlly  held  in  a  bunch  like  a  rose  under  the  throat,  and 
to  fall  after  death. 

Ohlorcenas  vinacea  and  OrtoUda  guttata;  from  the  Upper 
Amazon.  Near  Savouita  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Andes  is 
an  Ortolida  whose  note  sounds  like  trabaj&y  trabajd  (work  1 
work!),  and  the  response  of  the  answering  bird  is  manaruif 
manana  (to-morrow),  a  parody  on  Spanish  character. 
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Meleagris  ocellata  Temm.  A  pair,  male  and  female,  in 
fine  plumage. 

Lophcyrtyx  Gfambdii  Nutt.  Of  this  bird,  **  whoee  rarity 
is  only  equalled  by  its  beauty"  says  Gould,  there  is  a  pair 
in  perfect  condition. 

D'emiegreUa  Pealii  Bp.,  GarzeUa  ^candidisBima  Gm., 
Florida  cceruba  Linn.,  and  Ibis  alba  Linn.  These  speci- 
mens once  belonged  to  Audubon,  from  which  he  made  the 
drawings  for  his  large  work. 

Platalea  ajaja  Linn.  This  specimen  was  obtained  of  Dr. 
Trudeau.  It  was  shot  on  the  plantation  of  his  father  oear 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Aphriza  virgatq  Gm.  Type  of  Audubon's  A.  Towmendi^ 
from  the  mouth  .of  Columbia  River ;  the  only  specimen  ob- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States.  Properly 
belongs  to  the  Pacific  Islands.  Professor  Baird  doubts  its 
occurrence  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  Pacific,  but  Dr. 
Sclater  does  not.  Several  have  been  found  on  Vancouver's 
Island. 

Phalaropus  Wilsonii  Sab.  A  superb  specimen  in  BelF* 
best  style  of  mounting. 

Anser  Gambelii  Hart.     Original  of  Audul>on'8  drawing. 

Bernicla  leucopsis  Linn.     Original  of  Audubon's  drawing. 

Somateria  spectabilis  Linn.  Specimen  shot  on  Long 
Island  Sound  ! 

Sterna  Trudeauii  Aud.  Type.  The  original  of  Audu- 
bon's  figure  and  description ;  shot  at  Great  Egg  Ilarlwr. 
According  to  Mr.  Giraud,  the  only  specimen  found  in  North 
America.     It  is  in  full  plumage. 

Colymbus  arciicus  and  (7.  septentrionalis  Linn.  Origi- 
nals of  Audubon's  drawin2:s. 

Podiceps  occipitalis  Less.  This  grebe  was  found  by  the 
writer  on  Lake  Mica,  which  is  on  the  side  of  Antisana^ 
Ecuador,  13,300  feet  above  the  Pacific.  It  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  species  abounding  on  the.  coast  of  Chili 
and  Straits  of  Magellan.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
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purely  aquatic  bird  could  or  would  ascend  aud  cross  the 
western  Cordillera,  and  then  ascend  to  an  icy,  solitary  lake 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  loftiest  volcanoes  in  the  east- 
ern range,  2,500  miles  from  its  native  place.  Forbes  found 
Cydas  Chilensis  (formerly  considered  peculiar  to  the  most 
southern  and  coldest  part  of  Chili  at  the  level  of  the*  sea) 
abundant  in  fresh-water  ponds  in  the  Bolivian  plateau  near 
La  Paz,  14,000  feet  high.  Do  not  these  facts  point  to 
changes  in  the  Andes  on  a  grand  scale,  and  at  a  rate  which, 
measured  by  the  time  required  for  a  change  of  species,  must 
be  termed  rapid  ? 

Alca  impennis  Linn.  Original  of  Auduboifs  figure.  A 
notice  of  this  specimen  was  published  in  the  AfnericaTi 
Naturalist.  1869.  • 

Mormon  cirrhata  Pall.     Original  of  Audubon's  figure. 

Phdleria  crislatella  Pall.     Original  of  Audubou's  figure. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  NEW  JERSEY  FISHES. 

BY  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.D. 

Fl?.  1C3. 


Hybognatbus. 

During  the  month  of  February  of  the  present  year 
(1870),  Professor  George  H.  Cook,  State  Geologist,  sent  to 
the  author  of  this  paper  a  number  of  "frost-fish,"  or  "smelt" 
( Osmerus  mordax) ,  and  among  them  was  the  single  speci- 
men figured  above.     On  submitting  this  cyprinoid  to  Pro- 
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fessor  Cope  of  Philadelphia,  he  pronouueed  it  undeecribad* 
and  has  since  described  it*  as  Hybognaihua  osmerinus. 

During  the  past  summer  the  author  had  no  opportunity  of 
fishing  in  the  Raritan  River,  at  or  about  New  Brunswick*  at 
which  point  the  specimen  was  taken ;  but  among  a  number 
of  small  collections  from  that  river,  no  specimen  of  this 
cyprinoid  occurred.  From  other  streams,  generally  not  id 
the  basin  of  the  Raritan,  isolated  specimens  have  occurred, 
and  the  distribution  seems  to  be  without  reference  to  salt 
water,  although  the  type,  and  two  other  specimens,  were 
taken  from  streams  having  direct  access  to  the  sea. 

Of  its  habits,  as  yet,  we  have  determined  nothing ;  only 
learning  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  that  it  seems  to 
be  very  scarce,  and  associated  by  twos  and  threes  with  other 
cypriuoids,  more  especially  with  Hybopsis  Hudsoniit^j  which 
is  very  abundant  in  many  of  our  smaller  streams,  as  well 
as  the  Delaware  River. 

During* the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  the  writer  found 
a  locality  for  two  species  which  are  not  abundant  elsewhere, 
so  far  as  his  own  observations  go  to  show.  These  fish  are 
an  etheostomoid  (Hololepis  erochrous  Cope),  and  a  "cat-fiijh*' 
(Nbturus  gyrinus).  They  were  both  found  abundantly 
in  Stony  Brook,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  near  the  village  of 
Princeton.  The  stream  here  is  shallow,  with  a  muddy  bot- 
torn,  and  here  and  there  a  flat  stone  or  two,  under  which 
both  species  took  refuge  when  disturbed.  On  approaching 
the  brook,  the  lish  were  found  to  be  lying  on  the  mud,  near 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  in  water  scarcely  two  inches  deep. 
The  movements  of  the  etheostomoids  were  very  deliberate,  as 
they  usually  moved  very  slowly,  making  straight  lines  on  the 
mud,  apparently  by  not  lifting  themselves  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stream.  By  placing  a  small  baited  hook  immediately  in 
front  of  the  "darters,"  they  would  seize  it  with  all  the  ra- 
pidity and  voraciousness  of  a  pike,  and  upon  swallowing  it, 

*  A  Partial  Sjnopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  Uie  Freph  Waters  of  North  Carolina.    By  Ed- 
ward D.  Cope,  A.M.    Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  468;  foot  note. 
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would  invariably  be  taken.  The  writer  took  nearly  fifty 
specimens  with  a  hook,  in  about  two  hours.  The  **stone- 
oat-fish "  were  much  more  active,  and  shy ;  and  would  not 
take  the  hook,  until  after  an  immense  deal  of  nibbling  trying 
to  the  patience. 

While  collecting  specimens  in  Stony  Brook,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  writer  met  with  a  nearly  exhausted  eel,  into 
the  left  gills  of  which,  a  lamprey  (^Petromyzon  nigncans), 
had  inserted  its  sucking  apparatus.  The  eel  had  drawn  the 
lamprey  by  the  suction  power  of  the  gill,  into  its  throat, 
and  having  thus  killed  the  lamprey,  was  itself  nearly  dead 
from  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  so  great  an  incumbrance.  In 
the  stomachs  of  both  the  eel  and  the  lamprey,  were  found 
masses  of  partially  broken  shells  of  minute  ^Lymnece,  show- 
ing (circumstantial  evidence)  that  they  had  been  occupied 
^  in  feeding  upon  the  same  food  on  the  same  ground,  when  the 
lamprey  made  his  unfortunate  attack  upon  the  eel.  Has  it 
been  noticed  before,  that  the  lamprey  feeds  upon  small  shells? 

Two  specimens  of  Aphrodedeims  Say  anus  y  were  taken 
in  Stony  Brook,  during  the  summer,  and  have  been  since 
kept  alive  in  an  aquarium.  Soon  after  their  capture,  and 
since,  one  of  them  has  exhibited  the  following  "freak  of 
coloration."  The  specimens,  while  lying  on  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  were  each  of  a  glossy  black,  relieved  by  a 
pale  brown  throat,  well  dotted  with  black ;  and  with  a  snowy 
white  margin  to  the  caudal  fin.  They  were  removed  by  a 
small  net,  to  another  tank  having  somewhat  colder  water  in 
it,  and  immediately  one  of  the  pair  became  of  a  uniform 
pale  straw  color,  except  the  black  dots  on  the  throat,  and  a 
narrow  line  running  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit  to 
the  jaw.  The  white  margin  of  the  caudal  fin  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  general  color  of  the  fin  and  body.. 
The  iris  became  silvery,  with  a  mere  trace  of  yellow.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  the  tints  commenced  to  grow  deeper, 
and  full  two  hours  elapsed  before  the  usual  black  hue  was  re- 
sumed and  the  two  specimens  became  similar  in  appearance. 
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Had  this  Bpecimeu  thus  ** bleached"  on  being  remoTed 
from  one  tank  to  another,  done  so  on  being  taken  wbollj 
from  the  water,  and,  thus  faded,  had  been  preserved  in  al- 
cohol, might  it  not  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  Aphrode- 
derus  alhidMS  nov.  spec.,  and  thus  additional  synonomy  been 
offered  to  the  confusion  now  existing?  Is  it,  in  fact,  safe  to 
consider  color  as  of  any  value  as  a  specific  character,  unlew 
by  comparing  many  specimens,  and  finding  the  variatioo 
uniform  and  without  gradations?  We  have  found  the 
**  sun-fish"  as  a  group,  to  vary  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  stream  in  which  they  were  found ;  and 
in  an  aquarium  the  **  banded  sunfish "  {MemgcmiMimM 
choeiodon  Gill),  is  verily  kaleidoscopic.  The  black  bands 
actually  sometimes  wholly  disappear  I 


THE  SPORES  OF  LICHENS. 

BY  H.   Wtt-LEY. 

The  importance  of  the  spores  in  the  study  of  lichens, 
will  perhaps  render  interesting  a  more  extended  reference 
to  this  branch  of  lichen  history.  The  spores  were  known 
to  Mieheli,  who  figures  those  of  several  species  in  his  ^  Nova 
Genera  Plantarum,"  1729,  as  did  also  Aeharius  in  his  "  Lich- 
enographia  Universalis,"  1810.  But  he  made  no  use  of  them 
in  his  system.  THq  great  work  of  Fries,  ^  Lichenographia 
Europaea  Reformata,"  1831,  has  no  reference  to  the  spores, 
excepting  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  their  germination; 
but  Eschweiler  in  the  same  year,  made  a  somewhat  care- 
.ful  examination  of  them,  and  noticed  their  various  forms, 
although  he  endeavored  in  vain,  he  says,  to  make  use  of  the 
spore-case  in  distinguishing  genera.  Fee,  in  the  supplement 
to  his  "Essai,"  1837,  was  the  first  to  do  this,  and  to  figure 
and  describe   accurately  the   spore-cases   and  spores.     Bat 
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De  Notaris  in  1846,  from  which  period  Krempelhuber  dates 
the  modern  period  of  Lichenology,  fully  inaugurated  the 
new  method,  and  established  it  on  a  solid  foundation.  He 
pointeii  out  the  unity  of  the  spore-type  in  many  natural 
genera,  and  declared  that  species  in  which  the  spores  pre- 
sented important  differences  could  not  be  grouped  together. 
But  the  results  of  his  labors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
bined into  a  general  system.  Norman,  in  Norway,  1852, 
Massalongo,  in  Italy,  1852,  and  Koerber  in  Germany,  1854- 
1859,  continued  his  work,  and  based  their  systems  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  on  spore  characters,  while  the  younger  Fries, 
Trevisan,  Stitzenberger  and  others  have  labored  successfully 
in  the  same  field,  and  made  important  contributions  to  this 
department.  No  description  of  a  lichen  is  now  considered 
adequate  which  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  spores,  when 
they  are  to  be  found. 

The  Italian  school,  however,  has  attributed  too  great  im- 
portance to  minor  distinctions  in  the  size  of  spores,  their 
septation,  and  number  in  the  spore-case,  attaching  great  im- 
portance to  micromctric  measurements,  and  thereby  increas- 
ing the  species  and  genera  to  a  most  unwarrantable  degree, 
and  not  unfrequently  violating  natural  affinities,  answering 
no  useful  end  and  tending  rather  to  create  confusion  than 
to  advance  true  science.  A  few  instances  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this.  Pyrenula  nitida  Scheer.  is  a  very  common  bark 
lichen,  and  subject  to  but  slight  variation.  The  average 
length  of  the  spores  is  from  .018  to  .022  millimetre ;  but 
specimens  occur,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  in  which 
they  measure  constantly  from  .030  to  .038.  Arthonia 
velata  Nyl.  is  another  instance  in  which  the  spores  in  some 
specimens  are  constantly  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  others. 
The  spores  of  Sagedia  chlorotica  Ach.  are  described  ii> 
the  European  forms  as  constantly  4-blasti8h,  measuring  from 
.018  to  .023.  Here  they  are  usually  from  4  to  6-blastish, 
and  measure  from  .025  to  .047,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
I  have  found  specimens  with  constantly  4-blastish  spores,  a 
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little  smaller  than  the  European,  and  measuring  from  .014  to 
.020.  Sagedia  cestrencis  Tuck,  is  another  example,  though 
I  am  doubtful  whether  my  specimens  are  different  from  S, 
caiyinea  Pers.  As  it  occurs  on  the  beech,  the  spofes  are 
fusiform,  and  measure  from  .034  to  .038,  while  those  on 
the  hemlock,  referred  to  the  same  species,  are  acicular  and 
from  .072  to  .118.  But  perhaps  the  difference  in  form  would 
justify  making  this  a  distinct  species.  Uinodtna  sophodeM 
Mass.  and  Biatora  rubella  Fr.  are  two  very  variable  species, 
but  specimens  referred  to  each  vary  in  the  former  from  .010 
to  .025,  and  in  the  latter  from  .018  to  .075. 

So  in  regard  to  the  number  of  spores  in  the  spore-case. 
The  form  of  Uinodtna  sophodes  in  which  the  spore-oases 
contain  twelve  or  more  spores,  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  that  in  which  there  are  only  eight,  though  Th.  Fries 
makes  it  a  separate  species,  under  the  name  R.poly^pora.  I 
have  found  specimens  of  Buellia  microcarpa  D.  C.  which  do 
not  differ  from  the  common  form  more  than  the  two  forms 
of  R.  sophodes,  but  in  which  there  are  from  eight  to  sixteen 
spores  in  a  spore-case  ;  and  a  parasitic  lichen  on  the  thallus 
of  a  Saxicoline  Pertusaria  which  appears  to  differ  from 
Buellia  parasitica  Flk.,  only  in  the  spore-cases  containing 
a  large  number  of  spores.  These  examples  might  be  numer- 
ously increased,  but  they  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  thai 
too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  what  Profes- 
sor Tiickerman  calls  "  mere  gradal  differences." 

Nylander,  the  great  French  lichenist  and  the  antagonist  of 
the  German-Italian  school,  does  not  seem  to  attach  sufficient 
importance  to  the  differences  in  spore  chamcters.  In  Ims  re- 
marks in  his  '^Synopsis'*  on  specific  characters  in  lichens,  he 
contents  himself  with  a  few  indefinite  observations  in  regard 
to  them,  and  in  his  classification  makes  no  generic  distioc- 
tions  based  on  form  or  color.  Thus  Rinodina  is  includeil 
under  Lecanora,  and  Buellia  under  Lecidea.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  consider  the  spermatia  as  more  important  classi- 
ficatory  organs  than  the  spores.    In  his  descriptions,  however. 
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he  gives  the  forms  of  the  spores,  though  not  always  accu- 
rately, and  their  measurements.  While  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man writers  on  the  one  hand  tend  to  too  great  a  subdivision 
of  genera  and  species,  Nylander,  on  the  other,  is  frequently 
too  comprehensive,  though  this  is  perhaps  the  safer  error  of 
the  two. 

Professor  Tuckerman  of  Amherst,  has  expressed  briefly 
his  views  on  the  value  of  spore  characters,  in  his  "Lich- 
ens of  California,"  1866,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
more  sound  and  instructive  doctrine  on  this  subject  than 
previous  writers.  In  his  opinion,  which  has  been  followed 
in  what  precedes,  "  less  weight  than  has  often  been  assumed 
should  be  given  to  spore  diflferences  of  a  merely  gradal 
character,  or  such  others  as  depend  only  on  mensuration, 
and  more  to  those  that  seem  typical."  He  considers  that 
there  are  "two  well  defined  kinds  of  lichen-spores,  comple- 
mented in  the  highest  tribe  only  by  a  well-defined  inter- 
mediate one.  In  one  of  these  (typically  colorless)  the 
originally  simple  spore,  passing  through  a  series  of  modifi- 
cations, always  in  one  direction,  and  tending  coustimtly  to 
elongation,  affords  at  length  the  acicular  type.  To  this  is 
opposed  (most  frequently  but  not  exclusively  in  the  lower 
tribes,  and  even  possibly  anticipated  by  the  polar-bilocular 
sub-type  in  Parmeliacei)  ^  a  second  (typically  colored)  in 
which  the  simple  spore,  completing  another  series  of  changes, 
tending  rather  to  distension  and  to  division  in  one  direction, 
exhibits  finally  the  muriform  type^  In  accordance  with  this 
view  Rinodina  is  distinguished  from  Lccanora,  and  Buellia 
from  Lecidea.  Theloschistes  paHetinus  is  separated  from 
Physcia,  a  genus  with  colored  spores,  and  placed  in  a  distinct 
genus,  the  type  of  whose  spore  is  ih.Q  polar-bilocular.  On  the 
other  hand  Biatora  rubella  would  not  be  separated  from  that 
genus,  which  includes  species  with  simple  spores,  merely  on 
account  of  its  septate  spores,  nor  Buellia  petroea  placed  in  a 
distinct  genus,  Rhizocarpon,  on  account  of  its  muriform 
spores,  nor  Lecanora  cervina  on  account  of  its  polysporous 
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spore-cases.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  typi- 
cally colored  spore  is  often,  as  Professor  Tuckerroan  ex- 
presses it,  decolorate.  Thus  the  spores  of  BueUia  petrtBa^ 
are  often,  and  always,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  iu  a  form 
which  occurs  on  rails,  colorless,  and  frequently  only  2-bla8i- 
ish.  Similar  conditions  also  occur  of  Rinodina  sophodes  and 
R.  ascociscana,  Perttiaaria  is  another  genus  in  which  the 
spores  should  probably  be  considered  as  typically  colored. 
They  are  usually  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  in  one  specimen 
of  P.  leioplaca  they  were  of  a  rich  golden  brown.  There 
are  many  genera  in  which  species  with  spores  belonging  to 
the  typically  colored  series,  have  spores  always,  so  far  as 
observed,  colorless,  or  "decolorate."  In  the  genera  of  all 
the  great  families  of  lichens  will  be  found  spores  corres- 
ponding to  these  various  types ;  and  a  table  might  be  con- 
structed, showing  the  analogies  throughout.  But  into  the 
subject  of  lichen  classification  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
enter. 

Our  illustrations  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Natu- 
ralist show  the  different  types  of  spores  as  thus  distin- 
guished ;  those  of  T.  parietina  being  polar-bilocular,  those 
of  Biatora  rubella^  acicular,  and  those  of  BueUia  petrota. 
muriform.  The  adoption  of  this  idea  will  ceilxiinly  intro- 
duce an  order  and  clearness  into  lichenology  which  it  has 
hitherto  lacked,  and  will  do  away  with  a  host  of  genera  of 
the  German  and  Italian  writers,  which  serve  only  to  en- 
cumber the  books  and  to  embarrass  and  confuse  the  student. 
There  are  perhaps  some  exceptions,  as  Professor  Tuckerman 
admits,  in  regard  to  Gyalecta,  and  as  is  perhaps  the  case 
also  with  Arthonia.  But  these  may  disappear  with  further 
knowledge,  and  we  have  to  thank  the  Professor  for  an  idei 
which  greatly  simplifies  a  difficult  study,  and  whose  advan- 
tages, as  he  justly  remarks,  far  outweigh  its  difficulties.  He 
has  promised  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in  his  forth- 
coming work  on  the  Genera  of  North  American  Lichens. 
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XT  m)M>OSX  «IXX,  M.I^^  P«.I^ 

Yjistness  of  sise  is  90  generally,  and  it  may  almost  be 
ooDoeded,  so  mtartlly  Jissociated  in  the  popular  idea  with 
the  whales,  that  some  mav  scarcelv  be  able  to  realiJDe  at 
first  the  £Mt  tiiat  tbez>e  are  species  no  lai^r  than  ordinary 
porpoises;  and  yet  wfaicli  agree  so  closely  in  all  the  more 
essential  elements  of  structure  with  some  of  the  whales^ 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  natural  system,  to  separate  them 
far  from  their  gigantic  relatives.  We  say  some  of  the 
whales,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  animals  which  are 
designated  popularly  as  whales  do  not  form  a  natural  gn)up, 
as  contradistinguished  from  other  animals.  As  popularly  ap* 
plied,  the  word  whale  is  a  designation  used  in  common  for 
all  the  gigantic  cetaceans,  whether  they  be  toothless  and  fur- 
nished with  whalebone,  as  are  the  right-whales,  or  whether 
they  be  toothed,  as  are  the  sperm-whales,  or  csiohalots.* 

The  pygmies,  to  which  we  have  alluded  alH>ve,  would  not 
answer,  then,  to  the  popular  conception.  But,  indeed,  there 
are  no  characters  which  ai-e  coordinated  with  size,  and  which 
would  enable  one  to  give  a  definition  other  than  relative  to 
size.  We  have  to  enter  upon  a  more  profound  examination 
before  being  able  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  various 
members  of  the  cetacean  order.  It  is  only  by  taking  into 
account  the  sum  total  of  characters,  internal  >is  well  as  ex- 
ternal, that  we  are  at  length  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  true  affinities  of  animals,  and  this  induc- 
tive mode  of  study,  applied  to  the  cetaceans,  teaches  us  that 


*  It  shonid  be  added,  howerer,  Ui&t  **  whale  "  seems  to  be  nsed  hy  some  whalemtn 
u  a  qnasi-generic  term  for  the  cetaceans  (see  Cheever,  **  The  AVhale  and  his  Captors,** 
pp.  96, 97).  and  is  also  applied  by  other  persons  to  some  of  the  larger  Ddphinidmy  such  as 
Bduffa  (the  white  whale),  Oroa  (the  killer  whale),  Olo^iocephalut  (the  caing  whale),  eto. 

(726) 
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in  the  order  are  two  great  groups,  which,  we  may  at  ODoe 
add,  are  suborders ;  and  that  these  groups  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  numerous  characteristics :  the  most  ap- 
parent of  these  are,  in  one  group,  (the  Mystioete,)  the  de- 
velopment of  whalebone  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
entire  want  of  teeth,* — they  being  reabsorbed  into  the  gums 
before  birth, — the  development  of  an  olfactory  organ,  and  of 
nasal  bones  free  at  their  distal  ends  ;  and  in  the  other  group, 
(the  Dentigeti,)  the  absence  of  the  whalebone,  and  the 
development  of  teeth  after  birth  generally  persistent  in  one 
or  both  jaws  during  life,  but  in  some  forms  more  or  leas 
early  deciduous ;  the  olfactory  organ  is  atrophied,  and  the 
nasal  bones  are  appressed  to  the  frontals  and  overlapped 
by  the  vomer. 

It  is  not  in  one  alone  of  these  groups  that  we  find  associ- 
ated together,  in  a  natural  morphological  combination,  giants 
and  dwarfs,  although  only  in  one  do  we  find  the  contrast  in 
the  present  age  of  our  globe.  It  is  the  family  of  PhysHer* 
idee  (the  sperm-whales)  which  furnishes  us  with  the  con- 
trast in  living  forms ;  only  giants  are  now  living  to  repre- 
sent the  Balcenidce  (the  right- whales),  and  BalcenopteridcB 
(the  fin-back  whales),  but  in  the  miocene  age,  a  species  of 
a  fin-back  whale  lived  that  when  adult  was  not  even  as  lan?e 
as  the  new  born  young  of  the  fin-backs  now  living,  f  It  is, 
however,  only  with  the  pygmy  sperm-whales,  equally  small 
or  even  smaller,  compared  with  their  gigantic  relatives,  %  that 
we  will  now  concern  ourselves.  And  we  will  commence  our 
study  with  the  enquiry  as  to  what  are  the  essential  charac- 
ters of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.     Our  task  is  rcn- 

*  Teeth  are  present,  however,  in  the  foetus,  bat  are  not  ftinctionally  dereloped. 

t  See  Cope  in  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

tBeale,  a  trustworthy  observer,  has  recorded  the  capture  in  the  **  Japan  Fiahery* 
of  a  male  cachalot  eighty-four  feet  long;  J.  D.  Bennett  has  remarked  **  Uiat  the  Urf«il 
size  authentically  recorded  of  the  sperm-whale  is  seventy-six  feet  in  length,  by  thirty- 
eight  in  girth ;  but  whalers  are  well  contented  to  consider  sixty  feet  the  average  of  tlM 
largest  examples  they  commonly  obtain."  Professor  Flower,  after  a  critical  stody, 
concluded  that  the  length  might  be  about  sixty  feet,  and  '*  ventures  to  question 
the  cachalot  ft-equently,  if  ever,  exceeds  that  length,  when  mtaturtd  in  a  ttratf^ 
The  adult  Kogiiruz  attain  a  length  of  fi*om  seven  to  eleven  feet. 
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dered  easy  by  the  recent  publication  of  a  very  elaborate  mon- 
ograph ^  On  the  Osteology  of  the  Cachalot  or  Sperm-whale 
{Physeier  macroceplidlus) y'  by  Professor  Flower  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  a  full  descrip- 
tion and  illustrations  of  a  pygmy  whale,  by  Professor  Owen, 
who  has  been  the  first  to  clearly  elucidate  the  details  of 
structure  of  a  member  of  the  group  of  small  species. 

1.  Families  of  Toothed  Cetaceans.  There  are  four  families 
of  toothed  cetaceans :  the  Physeterids,  or  sperm-whales ;  the 
ZiphiidSy  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  but  in  some  respects 
approaching  nearer  to  the  Ddphinids;  the  PlatanistidSy 
containing  mostly  fresh- water  forms;  and,  finally,  the  Del- 
phinidsy  containing  by  far  the  largest  number  of  genera 
and  species,  and  embracing  the  dolphins  (not  the  fishes  of 
that  name),  the  porpoises,  etc.  It  is  on  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  members  of  all  those  families  that  the  following 
characters  are  shown  to  be  peculiar,  either  absolutely  or  in 
combination,  to  the  Physeteridee. 

2.  Common  Character  of  Sperm-whales.  The  form  is 
variable,  the  head  being  either  disproportionately  large  and 
blunt  in  front,  with  a  subterminal  blower,  as  in  the  giant 
whales,  or  conical,  as  in  the  dwarfs;  the  snout,  however, 
always  projects  forwards,  and  the  mouth  is  inferior.  The 
cervical  vertebrsB  in  whole,  or  the  atlas  excepted,  are  an- 
chylosed  together.  The  hinder  ribs  lose  their  heads,  and 
are  only  connected  by  their  tubercles  with  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebroe.  The  costal  cartilages  which  con- 
nect the  ribs  with  the  sternum  retain  more  or  less  of  their 
original  cartilaginous  condition.  The  skull  has  the  bones 
raised  so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  elevated  retrorsely  convex 
crest  behind  the  anterior  nares.  The  supraoccipital  (jso)  and 
parietals  combined  extend  forwards  on  the  sides,  and  pre- 
sent a  convex  border  projecting  forwards  high  above  the 
temporal  fossa,  and  forwards  beyond  the  vertex.  The 
frontal  {f)  bones  have  an  extended  lateral  surface  de- 
flected downwards  and  produced  upwards,  exposing  to  view 
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a  triangular  or  retrorsely  falciform  wedge  between  the  mix* 
illaries  and  supraoccipital.  The  left  nasal  bone  (n)  is  atro- 
phied ;  the  right  hypertrophied  and  twisted  to  the  left  side. 
The  jugal  {j)  is  well  developed  and  projects  downwards 
or  backwards.  The  orbit  is  small  or  of  moderate  size. 
The  pterygoid  (pt)  bones  are  thick,  produced  forwards  and 
entering  largely  into  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth  over  and 
behind  the  palatine  (pal)  bones,  not  contiguous  at  the  mid- 
dle, with  low  ridges  on  the  oral  surface  diverging  more  or 
less  backwards  and  outwards,  and  with  sides  not  involuted 
so  as  to  form  the  outer  wall  of  the  postpalatine  air-sinus. 
The  lower  jaw  has  a  more  or  less  elongated  symphysis. 
Teeth  are  functionally  developed  only  or  chiefly  in  the  lower 
jaw.    The  pectoral  limb  is  small. 

3.  Deductions.     Such  are  the  characters  possessed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  family.     It  will  be  obsen^ed  that  all  bat 


(Pig.  164.) 


Lower  Jaw  of  Physeter  uiacrocephalus^  from  Flower. 

one  of  them  which  are  truly  distinctive  are  derived  from  the 
internal  organization,  and  as  some  persons  may  complain  of 
this  and  ask  why  external  characters  have  not  been  em- 
ployed, it  may  be  added  that  there  are  no  distinctive  ex- 
ternal features,  except  the  inferiority  of  the  mouth,  and  that 
only  owes  its  importance  to  its  coordination  with  others. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  judgment  respecting 
the  relations  of  animals  is  only  reliable  when  based  on  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  entire 
structure,  external  as  well  as  internal,  and  that  one  of  the 
first  elements  of  a  natural  classification  is  that  the  chai-acters 
used  shall  be  at  least  expressive  of  the  sum  of  all  the  com- 
mon characters. 
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Id  order  now  to  exhibit  the  relative  importance  of  the 
characters  and  their  subordination,  it  may  simply  be  stated 
that  the  chief,  or  at  least  most  salient  peculiarities  in  the  form 
and  relation  of  the  bones  are  those  exhibited  by  the  supraoc- 
cipital  in  combination  with  the  parietals,  and  also  those  pre- 
sented by  the  frontals.  In  these  respects,  the  sperm-whales 
stand  alone  among  the  cetaceans,  while  the  Ziphiids,  to 
which  they  are  most  nearly  allied,  and  with  which  they  agree 
in  the  costal  cartilages,  the  form  of  the  pterygoids,  etc., 
resemble  the  Delphinids  in  the  development  of  those  bones. 

4.  Differences  among  Physeterids.  Having  now  pretty 
carefully  passed  in  review  the  common  characters  of  the 
Physeterids,  we  may  now  enter  on  an  examination  of  the 
subdivisions  which  are  indicated  by  a  similar  course  of  study. 
After  a  detailed  investigation  of  all  known  forms  it  is  found 
that  they  may  readily  be  grouped  into  two  divisions  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  many  striking  peculiarities. 
One  of  these  is  represented  by  the  large  species ;  the  other 
by  small  ones ;  for  the  former,  has  been  retained  by  the  best 
naturalists  the  Linnaean  name  Physeter;  for  the  latter,  was 
first  proposed  the  Gray  an  name  Kogia^  a  barbarous  designa- 
tion which  has  by  some  been  superseded  by  Euphysetes.  In 
order  to  exhibit  at  once  the  contrast  between  the  two  forms, 
and  to  facilitate  comparison,  we  append  the  characters  in 
parallel  columns. 

Physeter.  Kooia. 

Form   massive,   with   the   head  Form  delphinold,  with  the  head 

very  large,  oblong  in  profile  and  conical,  the  snoot  being  attenuated 

truncated  at  the  front ;  eyes  very  and  projecting  beyond  the  mouth ; 

small,  very  low,  and  near  the  angle  eyes  moderate,  nearer  the  forehead 

of  the  mouth ;  blow-hole  anterior,  than  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  blow- 

and  at  or  near  the  edge  of  the  trun-  hole  at  the  forehead, 
cated  snout. 

Dorsal  fin  represented  by  a  hump.         Dorsal  fln  falcate. 

Cervical  vertebrae  differentiated         Cervical  vertebrae  all  united  by 
into  an  atlas  and  a  combination  of      anchylosis, 
the  second  to  seventh  anchylosed 
and  f^ised  together. 
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Ribs  about  ten  or  eleven  pairs  In 
number. 

Skull  abruptly  contracted  Into  the 
attenuated  rostrum,  which  equals 
or  exceeds  three  times  the  length 
of  the  condylo-orbltal  line ;  above, 
semi-circular  behind ;  with  the  ros- 
tral part  oblong  and  acute  conic. 

Cerebral  cavity  declining  down- 
wards. 

Occipito-sphenoid  axis  angular; 
the  basioccipltal  portion  very  de- 
clivous or  almost  perpendicular, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  sphenoid 
portion  inclining  upwards. 

Basisphenoid  (hs)  and  palatines 
(pal)  not  or  scarcely  visible  from 
the  side,  being  concealed  f^om  view 
by  the  exoccipitals  and  squamosals. 

Frontal  (f)  with  the  exposed  sur- 
face broadly  triangular  above  be- 
tween the  supraoccipital  and  max- 
illaries ;  curved  inwards  behind  the 
postorbital  process ;  the  process  is 
very  distinct. 

Squamosal  («)  with  an  external 
oblong  triangular  surface,  and  with 
a  zygomatic  process  for  articula- 
tion with  the  Jugal;  contributing 
little  surface  to  the  floor  of  the 
temporal  fossa. 

Jugals  (j)  inclined  backwards, 
and  articulated  with  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses of  the  squamosals. 

Nasal  (n)  bone  flat,  smooth. 


Ribs  aboDt  thirteen  or  IborCaei 
pairs  in  number. 

Skull  gradually  sloping  into  tlie 
rostrum,  which  is  shorter  than  the 
condylo-orbital  line;  above,  reoi- 
form  behind ;  with  the  roetrom  ob- 
tusely conic. 


Cerebral  cavity  indiniog  ap- 
wards. 

Occipito-sphenoid  axis  continu- 
ous upwards  ftrom  the  thickened 
horizontal  floor  in  f^ont  of  the  fo- 
ramen magnum. 

Basisphenoid  and  palatioet 
curved  downwards  and  oniwards, 
and  largely  exposed  to  view  from 
the  sides. 

Frontal  with  the  exposed  sorfkce 
retrorsely  curved  above;  with  aa 
angulated  margin  above  the  tem- 
poral cavity. 


Squamosal  with  a  small,  external 
surface,  but  a  large  Incurved  sur- 
face, forming  the  largest  portion 
of  the  periphery  of  the  temporal 
fossa. 


Jugals  inclined  downwards  and 
remote  firom  the  squamosals. 


Nasal  bone  with  a  thickened  sig- 
moidally  sinuous  ridge  continued 
ft'om  the  nasal  septum  to  the  ver- 
tex, and  with  a  less  defined  branch 
extending  ftrom  its  posterior  part 
forwards  on  the  right  Intermax- 
illary. 
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Mazillaries  (m)  continDoas,  the  lHaxiUaries  differentiated  into 
contour  being  simply  interrupted  two  portions  by  the  deep  ante- 
by  the  anteorbital  notch ;  the  ante-  orbital  notch ;  the  anterior  short, 
rior  portion  very  long,  high,  wide,  low,  narrow,  and  ecarinate ;  the 
and  carinate  at  its  proximal  half;  posterior  portion  with  a  thickened 
the  posterior  portion  simply  decliv-  external  contoor. 
ons  on  the  fh>ntals. 

IntermaxiUaries  (i')  very  elon-  Intermaxillaries  very  short,  di- 
gate,  nearly  contiguous  anteriorly,  verging  forwards  on  account  of  the 
and  projecting  forwards  consider-  development  of  the  vomer ;  not  or 
ably  beyond  the  maxlUaries.  little  extending  beyond  the  maxil- 

laries.        • 

Lower  jaw  with  the  symphysis  Lower  jaw  with  the  symphysis 

nearly  co-equal  with  the  alveolar  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 

region,  and   more    than   half  the  alveolar   region,  and  less  than  a 

length  of  the  rami.*  third  the  length  of  the  rami. 

5.  Deductions  liespecting  the  Relative  Value  of  Differ^ 
ences.  Thus  have  we  in  considerable  detail  contrasted  the 
respective  peculiarities  of  the  two  groups  of  Physeterids. 
We  have  gone  iuto  such  detail,  as  it  is  only  in  that  way  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  great  difference  between  the  two. 
The  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  value  of  those  groups? 
Are  they  simply  genera?  or  are  they  entitled  to  higher  rank? 

On  account  of  the  limited  number  of  species,  and  the  close 
relationship  of  the  several  members  of  the  respective  groups, 
we  are  compelled  to  judge  somewhat  by  analogy,  and  com- 
parison with  allied  families.  As  the  result  of  such  compar- 
isons, especially  among  the  representatives  of  the  families 
Ziphiids  and  Delphinids,  it  is  believed  that  the  value  of 
several  characters  above  given  is  of  more  than  generic  value, 
the  difference  appearing  to  be  very  much  greater  than  exists 
between  genera  in  either  of  those  families,  and  it  is  there- 

*Our  readers  residing  in  Boston  and  Its  suburbs  can  verify  tbe  characters  of  Physetsr  by  a 
visit  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Cambridge,  belonging  to  which  establishment 
are  the  skull  and  parts  of  tbe  skeleton  of  an  Individual  obtained,  we  believe,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey, 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  some  fossil  remains  fh>m  the  Miocene  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  have  been  referred  to  the  PhyseieridsBj  with  the  names  Oryeteroeetut  eomutid$ni  Leidly, 
0.  eroeodiHnut  Cope,  and  OntoeeHu  Bmmoruii  Leldy;  and  some  flrom  the  Pliocene,  as  Pfey- 
MUr  antiquus  Leldy. 
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fore  proposed  to  designate  the  genera  Phy^eter  and  Kogia 
as  representatives  of  two  sub-families  of  Phtseteridje,  to 
be  respectively  designated  as  Physeterin^  and  Koounjc. 
If  we  are  called  upon  to  make  a  distinction  between  sob- 
family  and  generic  characters,  it  is  believed  that  the  most 
important  are  the  form  of  the  head  (a  difference  of  greater 
moment  than  analagous  ones  among  the  Delphi  nidae)  and 
position  of  the  blow-holes,  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
cerebral  cavity  and  coordinate  modification  of  its  enclosing 
bones ;  the  direction  of  the  occipito-sphenoid  axis,  and  the 
form  and  relations  of  the  jugal  and  zygomatic  processes  of 
the  squamosal  bones. 

And  lest  some  may  entertain  a  suspicion  that  some  of  the 
differences  above  enumerated  may  be  the  result  of  vegeta- 
tive growth  (or  bulk)  in  Physeter^  it  is  proper  to  add  that 
the  young  of  that  form  essentially  resembles  the  adult,  and 
that  the  characters  enumerated  are  as  applicable  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  Nor  are  the  characteristics  of  Kogia  the 
expressions  of  arrested  development ;  they  are  special  mod- 
ifications, and  the  form  itself  is  quite  as  specialized  a  type 
as  is  Physeter  itself.  Both  forms,  so  far  as  known,  have 
equally  lost  the  evidences  of  the  nature  of  their  common 
progenitor,  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  from  present  facts, 
which  is  the  most  divergent  from  the  common  stock.  If  we 
were  to  be  guided  by  consideration  of  size,  Kogia  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  divergent,  the  typical  Physeierida  and 
related  Ziphiids  being  all  large  animals,  but  such  hint 
would  probably  be  illusive  pei^  se^  although  reallj'  perhaps 
near  the  truth. 

6.  Svbdivisions  of  the  Family.  While  the  first  subdi- 
vision of  the  family  into  two  subfamilies  based  on  tangible 
and  reliable  data,  is  that  presented  in  this  article,  a  binarj 
division  had  been  previously  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray, 
in  the  "Additions  and  Corrections"  of  his  "Catalogue  of 
Seals  and  Whales  in  the  British  Museum,"  published  in 
186f) ;  therein  (p.  386),  he  subdivides  the  family  as  follows: 
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•  I.  Head  compressed,  truncated  in  front.  Blowers  in  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  head.  SInill  elongate.  Dorsal  hump  rounded.  Pectoral  fln 
shorty  truncated.    Catodontina. 

1.  Catodon.  The  atlas  oblong,  transverse,  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
high ;  the  central  canal  subtrigonal,  narrow  below. 

2.  Meoaneuron.  The  atlas  sabcircalar,  rather  broader  than  high;  the 
central  canal  circalar,  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  widened  above. 

II.  Head  depressed,  rounded  in  front.  Blowers  at  the  back  of  the  forehead. 
Mouth  small,  inferior.  Dorsal  fln  compressed,  falcate.  Pectoral  elon- 
gate, falcate.    Fhyscterina. 

3.  PiiYSETER.    Head  large,  elongate,  rather  depressed  in  ftont. 

4.  EoGiA.  Head  moderate,  blant  and  high  in  iVont.  Skall  short  and 
broad.  The  septum  that  divides  the  crown  of  the  skull  very  sinuous, 
folded  so  as  to  form  a  ftinnel-shaped  concavity. 

5.  EuPHYSETES.  Head  moderate,  blunt  and  high  in  front.  Skull  short 
and  broad.  The  septum  that  divides  the  crown  of  the  skull  simple,  lon- 
gitudinal, only  slightly  curved.'* 

No  animal  has  ever  been  seen  in  recent  times  in  which  the 
alleged  characters  of  frontal  blow-hole  and  falciform  dorsal 
have  been  found  associated  with  the  structural  characters 
and  size  of  PhyseteVy  and  as  Dr.  Gray  himself  remarks, 
"there  is  not  a  bone,  nor  even  a  fragment  of  a  bone,  nor  any 
part  that  can  be  proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  specimen  of 
this  gigantic  animal,  to  be  seen  in  any  museum  in  Europe," 
Commenting  on  this,  Flower  adds  that  "if  the  Linnsean  genus 
Physeler  is  to  be  kept  in  abeyance  until  the  discovery  of 
Sibbald's  Balcena  macrocephala  tripinna  [the  only  basis  for 
the  so-called  Physeter  tursiol ,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may 
ultimately  disappear  altogether  from  zoological  literature." 
Heartily  concurring  in  this  view,  and  coinciding  with  the 
most  judicious  cetologists  that  the  Sibbaldian  animal  was 
simply  distinguished  on  account  of  a  misapprehension  as  to 
its  relations,  and  that  it  was,  as  Eschricht  has  observed,*  an 
old  cachalot  with  worn  teeth,  the  name  Physeter  is  retained 
for  it  as  that  proposed  by  the  founder  of  zoological  tax- 
onomy. In  this  case  the  name  Physeieinnce  of  course  must 
be  connected  with  the   same   form.     The   factitious  genus 


*Dr.  Gray  has,  Arom  some  mieanderstandlng,  romarked  that  "  Eschricht  seems  to 
believe  that  Sibbald  described  a  Killer  or  Orca  gladkUar,  under  the  above  name." 
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Pkyseter  being  eliminated,  uone  but  the  email  spGna-wbils  • 
are  left  in  the  Grayan  tribe  P/tt/seterina,  and  they  fijnn  ■ 
natural  gnrnp  for  whiL'ti  the  name  Kogiime  hn»  been  alnre 
proposed ;  while    the   apparently  must   essential   duunctcn 
have  been  first  attributed  to  it. 

The  genera  Caiodon  and  Meganenron,  distinguished,  to  for 
as  known,  solely  by  differences  in  tlio  osseous  develapiDcDl 
of  the  cervical  vcrtehiEe,  may  better  be  conjoined  provUion- 
ally  under  the  single  generic  name  Physeter. 

The  diagnoses  of  Kogia  and  Euphyaetea  do  not  appear  to 
be  the  expressions  of  actual  differences. 

7.  The  Specien  of  Phijselevina.  The  spenn  whalc«.  or 
Cachalots,  according  to  Flower,  "unlike  tlie  right-wbaU:*,  «r 


essentially  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  and  warmer  | 
the  temperate  seas,  and  pass  freely  from  c 
isphero  into  another."  They  have  been  «1m 
in  every  sea,  wandering  northward  in  the  Pacife 
to  the  Straits  of  Bering ;  in  the  Atlantic,  strn^in^ 
northward,  at  least  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Brilnui 
and  the  North  Sea;  and  in  the  soulbi-rn  hemi- 
sphere, they  have  been  fonnd  roimding  the  aijv*. 
und  passing  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  "Between  ibf 
North  Atlantic  and  the  Australian  seas  there  is  no  barritr 
interposed  to  animals  of  snch  great  powers  of  hx-otuotioo.'' 

•Plft.  I(U  OnUinc  of  tho  CB?h«lnl.  cojilal  rrom  RntI'/*  -■  N'oliiml  m>MtT  K  ita 
Spomi-wliuli?,"  IBia,  |i,«;  A.  (lis  aUimtion  nr  tbe  cmwb ;  Alhejank,  .1.  U,«  Uwck  *f  ttr 
uwk:  A,  tliG  hiiin[);  (,  the  li^lgo;  t.  Uia  snUlU  /.  tlw  Un  or  flakM.  II  if  ma  W 
cbllqiia  dnttnl  linna  are  Uie  tplnil  tlriris,  »r  blunkm  piecw;  tlic  area. 

^Tif,  lOB.  Heiitl  ocvn  (Wiin  Uut  front  i  [ho  llnei  fonidtifUic  nqumi*  Mn  b*M»dB4  to 
reprewnt  the  flat  anteiior  part  of  the  hMd. 
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As  may  be  supposed,  animals  from  places  90  widely  dis- 
tant have  furnished  the  bases  for  different  specific  names,  and 
after  various  fluctuations  of  opinion,  in  the  last  general  com 
pleted  work  on  the  cetaceans — that  by  Dr.  Gray  already 
referred  to — three  authenticated  and  four  doubtful  species 
of  true  PhyseterinsB  are  admitted,  exclusive  of  the  nominal 
Physeter  tursio.  The  three  considered  established  by  him 
are  Catodon  macrocephalus^  Catodon  australis^  and  Mega- 
neuron  Krefflii;  the  four  "species  wanting  further  confirma- 
tion" are  the  Pacific  sperm-whale  {Catodon  Colneti  Gray) , 
the  South  African  sperm-whale  ( Catodon  macrocephalus  A. 
Smith),  the  Indian  sperm-whale  {Catodon  maci*ocephalu8 
Blyth),  and  the  South  Sea  sperm-whale  {Physeter  polycy^ 
phus  Quoy  and  Gaimard) . 

Professor  Flower,  after  an  elaborate  comparison  of  skele- 
tons of  Physeter  from  the  British  waters  and  from  the 
Tasmanian  seas  (the  home  of  P.  australis)^  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  apparent  differences  of  P.  australis^  com- 
pared with  P.  macrocephalus y  were  the  characters  of  imma- 
turity or  the  result  of  error  in  the  identification  qf  parts,  and 
"putting  aside  these  distinctive  characters  as  valueless,  there 
is  not  one  other  presenting  any  approach  to  a  specific  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  throughout  the  whole  memoir  by  Wall," 
and  he  himself  has  been  unable  to  find  any  specific  differ- 
ences between  the  Northern  Atlantic  and  Southern  Pacific 
forms ;  he,  however,  is  careful  to  remark  that  he  does  not 
"deny  the  possibility  of  their  being  specifically  distinct,"  and 
very  appropriately  adds  that  "similarity  of  osteological  char- 
acters does  not  prove  unity  of  species."  But  until  such  can 
be  defined,  specific  names  would  only  mislead. 

As  to  the  "species  wanting  farther  confirmation,"  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  Dr.  Gray  ranks  them  in  that  category. 

One  other  name  only  needs  notice,  the  Meganeuron 
Krefftii  Gray,  founded  on  cervical  vertebrae;  the  atlas  cer- 
tainly differs  considerably  from  those  of  the  Physetei*  macro- 
cephalus hitherto  made  known.     Mr.  Krefflb,  however,  who 
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trausmitted  them  to  Dr.  Gniy.  fiimlly  regarded  the  "maMof 
vertebne  as  belougiog  to  Catodon,  auniTolin."  UdUI  tbe  to- 
quirement  of  further  data,  tbo  relatiotis  of  tbe  form  will  be 
doubtful. 

8.  The  Species  of  Kogiina.  Repreaeiitatives  of  tJie  sub- 
&mily  hiive  becu  obtained  at  the  Ciipc  of  Good  Ho(m-, 
near  Sidney  (Austrulia),  and  from  the  coast  of  the  Madm 
Presidency,  aud  respectively  attributed  lo  four  spffi««.  To 
the  localities  already  distinguished,  we  may  now  aiM  Ltntrr 
California,  from  which  the  lower  jaw  of  a  spccimon,  m  well 
as  a  figure  and  notice  of  the  auimnl,  have  recently  been  for- 
warded by  Culonci  GrHyson.  It  would  tbcrefure  appur 
probable  that  the  group  is  quite  generally  distribulod  io  % 


Pacific  Ocean,  and  probably  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
four  forms  previously  distinguished  ns  species  have  bccQ,! 
fenced  by  Dr.  Gray,  as  ali-oady  iii(licat«(I,  lo  two  gow 
JTogia  and  Euphyselea;  the  latter  name  having  been  re- 
stricted to  the  form  on  which  it  was  primitively  based,  whiU 
the  three  others  have  been  referred  to  Iiwiia.  A»  ilioyr 
remarked,  the  pertinence  of  the  uew  diaguosia  of  Eaphy- 
setes  to  its  typo  is  not  apparent,  and  is  nt  variauce  witU 
the  original  description  as  well  tis  figure  of  the  Bpecir*.  Of 
the  species  mentioned,  the  Indian  form  is  by  far  tbe  hwJ 
known,  thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  the  collector,  and  Pw^ 
fcssor  Owen,  the  descriher;  two  Austnilran  forms  baTe  || 
specifically  distinguished  by  Mr.  Krefll,  after  mi  exnioitu 
of  the  skeletons  of  both ;  the  species  vf  the  Cape  of  < 
Hope  is  only  known  from  a  skull,  and  the  Califoraian  spl 
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only  from  the  lower  jaw  and  the  accompanying  figure ;  but 
those  combined  will  be  sufficient  to  readily  distinguish  the 
last  species  from  its  congeners,  although  we  must  await  with 
impatience  the  collection  of  better  material,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  this  article  may  incite  our  Califoruian 
friends  to  seek  for  and  procure  specimens. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  species  of  this  sub-familj' 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  two  well-marked  divisions, 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  species  {Physelet'  brevi- 
ceps  Bl.),  on  which  the  genus  Kogia  was  originally  based  by 
Dr.  Gray,  and  to  which  the  Euphyaetes  Grayi  Wall,  the 
Euphysetes  Macleayi  Krefft,  and  the  Mazathm  individual  also 
belong ;  and  the  other  division  is  represented  by  the  Euphy^ 
setes  simus  Owen.  These  are  very  decidedly  distinguished 
by  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  form 
as  well  as  development  of  the  teeth. 

In  all  the  typical  Kogise,  the  lower  jaw,  for  each  ramus, 
has  a  more  or  less  truncated  oar-shaped  posterior  margin, 
and  from  its  upper  and  lower  angles,  the  respective  margins 
converge,  describing  nearly  straight  or  little  convex  outlines, 
to  the  alveolar  area,  the  lower  margin  ascending  upwards  to 
the  symphysis,  where  the  rami  are  parallel  or  nearly  so,  and 
which  there  project  downwards  into  a  longitudinally  convex 
carina.  There  are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  teeth  in  each 
ramus;  they  are  very  long,  much  curved,  and  acutely 
pointed. 

In  Euphysetes  simus  '*each  i*amus  has  a  convex,  almost 
semicircular  posterior  margin,  curving  upward  and  back- 
ward from  below  where  the  angle  normally  exists  in  other 
mammals,  and  then  forward  to  the  seat  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess [etc.].  In  the  alveolar  groove  are  partially  excavated 
sockets  for  nine  teeth  [etc.]  ;  the  teeth  are  small,  straight, 
conical,  obtuse,  not  exceeding  eight  lines  in  length,  of  which 
the  cylindrical  base  has  a  diameter  of  two  lines,  that  of  the 
crown  a  diameter  of  one  and  one-half  lines,  with  a  length  of 
two  and  one-half  lines,  diminishing  to  a  sub-recurved  apex** 
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(Owen 9  1.  c,  p.  41).  A  pair  of  teeth  are  also  deyeloped 
near  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw.  With  these  mandibular 
and  dental  characters  seem  also  to  be  coordinated  a  leas  de- 
veloped dorsal  fin,  comparatively  longer  temporal  fosse, 
the  deep  fissure  limiting  the  front  part  of  the  supraorbital 
ridge ;  the  more  deflected  jugals,  and  the  more  rounded  lat- 
eral ridges  of  the  hinder  portions  of  the  maxillaries.  As  it 
is  certain  that  a  generic  name  will  sooner  or  later  be  de- 
sired for  the  form  so  distinguished,  it  may  l>e  called  on 
account  of  the  symmetrically  rounded  lower  jaw  CaUiff- 
nathus.     The  known  species  are  as  follows  : 

1.  KooiA  BREYiCBPS  Gray  ex  Blainv.    Habitat,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
2l  Kogia  Grati  Gray  ex  Wall.    Habitat,  Australia,  near  Sydney. 

8.  KooiA  Maclkayi  Gray  ex  Krefft.    Habitat,  Aastralia,  near  Sydaej. 
4.  EoGiA  Floweri  Gill.    The  form  is  robast;   the  dorsal  Tery  low, 

*'  posterior  to  which  is  a  sharp  ridge  as  if  belonging  to  the  lln,  extending 
towards  the  taU ; "  the  color  black  or  blackish  above,  whitish  or  yeDow- 
ish-white  below,  and  upwards  and  forwards,  including  the  end  of  tht 
snout. 

The  lower  jaw  at  its  symphysis  below  is  very  compressed,  has  concave 
sides,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  at  al>out  the  posterior  third  of  the  sym- 
physis; the  dentlgerous  area  extends  backwards  nearly  to  the  anterior 
point  of  the  deltoid  sinus  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  dental  canal,  and  If 
much  incurved :  behind  the  area,  the  margin  is  nearly  straight  and  hori- 
zontal. 

The  teeth  are  very  long  and  slender,  very  much  curved  outwards  and 
backwards,  and  acutely  pointed ;  there  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
number  on  each  side. 

The  animal  on  whose  jaw  and  portrait  the  species  has  been  based,  was 
obtained  a  short  distance  fk'om  Mazatlan,  in  1868,  and  measured  nine  feet 
in  length;  its  blubber  yielded  seventy-five  pounds  of  oil.  No  details  as 
to  its  mode  of  capture  were  sent  by  Colonel  Grayson,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  *Mt  is  said  to  be  a  strange  fish  in  those  waters.** 

6.  Callionathus  simus.  Habitat,  India,  coast  of  Vigigapataw,  Madras 
Presidency. 

9.  On  the  Nomenclature  of  Kogia.  A  few  words  con- 
cerning the  noraenclaturo  of  the  genus  seem  to  be  demanded. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  perceiving  certain  discrepancies  between 
the  figure  and  descriptive  notice  by  Blainville  of  a  skull 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  referred  by  the  latter  author 
to  the  genus  Physeter^  and  named  P.  brevicepSy  conferred 
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upon  it  in  1846  the  barbarous  generic  name  Kogia^  with  the 
following  diagnosis : 

"Head  moderate,  broad,  triangular.  Lower  jaw  wide  be- 
neath, slender,  united  by  a  short  symphysis  in  front.  Jaw- 
bone* of  the  skull  broad,  triangular,  as  broad  as  long.** 

In  1854,  Mr.  W.  S.  Wall,f  in  a  "History  and  Description 
of  the  Skeleton  of  a  New  Sperm-whale  [etc.]  ",  described  in 
addition  a  new  pygmy  species,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Euphysetes  Chrayi^  evidently  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  congeneric  with  Kogia  brevicepSy  but  on 
account  of  the  inapplicability  of  Gray's  generic  diagnosis, 
refusing  to  identify  it  with  that  form;  he  "regretted  that  a 
barbarous  and  unmeaning  name  like  Kogia  should  have  been 
admitted  into  the  nomenclature  of  so  classical  a  group  as  t^e 
cetacea." 

The  name  Kogia  has  also  been  repudiated,  and  Euphysetes 
adopted  by  Professor  Owen,  who  has  acknowledged  the 
generic  identity  of  the  species  on  which  they  were  respec- 
tively based ;  in  reference  to  it,  that  profound  naturalist  has 
remarked  that  he  has  "that  confidence  in  the  common  sense 
and  good  judgment  of  [his]  fellow  counti-ymen  and  labourers 
in  philosophical  zoology  which  leads  [him]  to  anticipate  a 
tacit  burial  and  oblivion  of  the  barbarous  and  undefined 
generic  names  with  which  the  fair  edifice  begun  by  Linnaeus 
has  been  defaced."  { 

Dr.  Gray,  defending  his  name,  has  observed  that  "Mr. 
MacLeay  objects  to  the  barbarous  name  of  Kogia ; "  and  the 
learned  doctor  of  philosophy,  with  charming  naivete,  adds : 
"I  have  been  asked,  what  does  Euphysetes  mean?  should  it 


*  Lest  this  cbaracter  might  be  inexplicable,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  author  meant  the 
rostral  portion  of  the  sknll. 

fThe  work  qnoted  has  been  lately  attributed  to  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  bat  as  Mr.  Wall 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  authorship  with  the  evident  consent  of  Mr.  MacLeay, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  accepting  ex  parte  evidence  in  the  case,  or  even 
for  inquiring  into  the  relations  of  the  parties  with  regard  to  the  contribution  of  scien- 
tiflc  knowledge  and  literary  skill;  in  this  opinion,  I  simply  concur  with  Professor 
Flower. 

X  Owen,  Mon.  Brit.  Foss.  Oetaoea  Red  Crag,  No.  1, 1870,  p.  27;  (Bay  Society). 
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not  have  been  written  Euphyceies^  with  a  c?**  The  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Gray's  questioner  can  scarcely  fail  to  elicit  a 
smile  at  the  ignorance  displayed  in  the  question,  or  perhaps 
a  laugh  at  the  execrably  complicated  pun  that  may  have 
been  intended,  and  which  appealed  to  evidently  onappre- 
ciative  ears.  The  name  is  a  literal  rendition  of  the  Greek 
(£o,  augmentative,  and  ^t^T^t^?,  blower),  and,  as  explained 
by  the  framer,  simply  means  ^a  good  or  easy  blower  J" 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  objections  to  the  name 
Kogiay  we  adopt  it,  as  Professor  Flower  has  also  done,  be- 
cause of  its  priority,  while  we  recognize  the  justness  of  the 
criticisms  upon  it.  But  if  we  were  to  pursue  the  course 
recommended  in  repudiation  of  it,  hosts  of  generally  ad- 
mitted generic  names  would  have  to  be  superseded,  among 
which  would  be  most  of  those  of  the  author  of  the  name  id 
question.  Linne  himself  furnished  a  precedent  for  the  adop- 
tion of  names  other  than  those  derived  from  the  classical 
languages,  although  he  admitted  such  with  cautiousness  and 
a  due  regard  for  sense  and  euphony.  Analogous  names, 
proposed  though  they  may  be  without  like  reserve,  must  io 
the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  syst^matists  be  re- 
tained, lasting  monuments  to  the  discredit  of  their  authors, 
and  an  opprobrium  to  zoology. 


EXPL4NATIOX   TO  CUTS. 

168.  Skull  of  OaJUgruUhus  timuSf  seen  ftt>m  the  side. 
109.      "     "  "  "        "       "     above. 

170.      '*      **  **  "         **       "     below. 

17l!      «     <*  "  "      longltiidlnaUv  bisected. 

172.  Lower  Jaw  of  Kogia  Ftowerif  the  dotted  lines  Indicate  the  appttoimAto  fbim  at 

the  hinder  portion  of  the  ramns. 

173.  Skull  of  adult  Phyteter  macroc^JuUuSy  seen  from  the  aide. 

174.  "     "      "  "  "  "       "      abore. 
175       "      "      "           "                  "  •*       "      below 

m      <'     "      '*  "  *•  longitudlnaUj  bisected,  to  abowtlMnWlTt 

size  and  the  form  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

bo,  basioocipital ;  eoj  exocclpital;  bo,  supraocclpltal;  p.  parietal?;  «,  aqoAiiMMal ; /. 
frontal ;  pi,  palatine ;  j,  Jngol :  shy  stylohyoid ;  bh,  baslhyoid ;  ih,  thyrolfyoid. 


NOTX.  — All  the  flgures  of  the  ten  illustrations  of  Cachalot  {Fhf»eter  mmernrtfth^tua)  are 
copied  from  Profbssor  Flower^s  monograph  *'  On  the  Osteology  of  the  Cachalot  or  Sperm-wluk 
{PhyteUr  macroeephalus)^'"  In  Trans.  Zool.  See.,  London,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  809-S72, 1B6B,  and  those  «i 
CkUHgncUhut  rimus^  from  Profbssor  0wen*s  memoir  **On  some  Indian  Cetaeea  eoQected  by 
Walter  Elliot,  Esq.,**  in  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  London,  Vol.  ri,  pp.  87-116, 1886.  The  lower  Jaw  sT 
Kogia  Flovtri  is  from  nature. 
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REVIEWS. 

Dbrp  Sea  Explorations.  —  In  the  Report  before  as*  are  gfreo  tbe 
preliminary  proceedings  and  equipment,  the  narrative  of  the  three  crviaes 
performed  daring  1869,  the  general  results  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Physki 
and  Chemistry,  and,  in  an  appendix,  a  summary  of  the  obsenratlons  npos. 
and  analysis  of,  samples  of  sea  water  and  deep  sea  bottom  collected  dar- 
ing the  cruise.  Passing  over  the  first  portion  for  the  sake  of  brerl^, 
(though  there  is  much,  especially  in  the  description  of  the  eqalpmeot,  to 
interest  all  naturalists),  we  learn  that  the  Porcupine,  with  Mr.  Jeffreys 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  on  board,  left  Woolwich,  May  18th,  and  after 
coaling  at  Galway,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  cruised,  dredging  at  la- 
tervals,  to  the  southward  and  westward.  The  greatest  depth  reached 
was  808  fathoms  and  an  essentially  northern  (kana  was  discoverrd 
throughout.  Among  the  collections,  were  Nuevla  pumUOy  Vertieordfa 
abyssicola,  '*  Fusus"  Ti,sp.  like  '' F."  Sabinii,  Phakellia  ventUahrum^  O^n- 
oplax  rhomboides,  Ebalia  n.sp.,  Ethusa  n.sp.,  Qeryon  tridens  and  many  small 
crustaceans.  The  next  dredgings  were  taken  in  a  line  eleven  degrees  of 
longitude  due  west  f^om  Galway,  and  reached  a  depth  of  1230  fathoms. 
All  the  moUusca  except  Aporrhais  Serretianus  were  northern  (the  temper- 
ature  of  the  bottom  being  37^  8'  Fahr.) ;  several  new  species  and  two  new 
genera  of  the  family  Arcidce  were  found,  as  well  as  Trochug  minuiinimuM 
Mighels  (which  has  two  conspicuous  eyes),  a  species  of  Ampeli§ea^  aa 
eyed  crustacean,  and  numerous  gigantic  foraminifera.  A  third  trip,  ttom 
Killebegs  to  the  Rockall  Bank  was  then  made,  and  dredgings  as  deep  as 
1476  fathoms  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  abundance  of  life.  Among  the 
species  were  an  imperforate  bracbiopod  with  a  septum  in  the  lower 
valve,  which  Mr.  Jeflfteys  calls  Atretia  gnomon^  Kelliella  abyssicola  San, 
Cumacea  n.sp.,  several  small  new  crustaceans;  Pourtalesia,  probably 
P.  miranda,  A.  A^.  and  many  fine  foraminifera,  including  an  OrbitdUeM  of 
the  size  o^  a  sixpence.  The  vessel  reached  Belfast  at  the  end  of  her 
cruise  on  the  13th  of  July,  1869.  The  second  cruise,  under  Prof.  Wy vllle 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Hunter,  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  gettin?  i 
haul  of  the  dredge  in  2500  fathoms  of  water  and  thus  afibrding  a  reason- 
able ground  for  belief  that,  if  life  existed  at  that  depth,  it  could  have  no 
bathymetrical  liralts.  In  Lat.  47°  38'  north,  and  Lon.  12°  08'  W.  Or.  a 
depth  of  2435  fathoms  was  obtained,  and  a  dredge  weighing  225  lbs.  waa 
sent  down  with  a  heavy  weight  attached  to  the  line  five  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  dredge,  in  order  to  make  it  bite  the  bottom.  This  ap- 
paratus, attached  to  3000  fathoms  of  line,  was  ten  minutes  in  running  out. 

*  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Sclentlflc  exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea  In  H.  M.  SarrejiDir  Vc^ 
•el  Porcupine,  diirlnf?  the  summer  of  18G9.  Conducted  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  T.P.R.S«.J. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  WyriUe  Thompson,  LL.  D.,  F.B.8.  (Proc.  R.  8oc  No.  ISl.) 

(744) 
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When  hauled  in,  the  dredge  contained  150  lbs.  of  pale  gray  ooze,  contain- 
ing 23  per  cent,  of  silica,  61  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some 
alumina,  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  animals 
brought  up  were,  among  others,  Dentalium  n.sp.  (large),  Pecten  fenestra- 
ttu,  Dacrulium  vitreumj  Scrobicularia  nitida,  Necsra  obesa,  Anonyx  HdlboU 
Hi  Kroyer,  Ampelisca  aequicornis  Bruzel.,  Mtinna  n.sp.,  several  annelids; 
Ophiocten  Kroyeri  Ltitken,  Echinocucumis  typical  Sars;  a  stalked  crinoid 
allied  to  Bhizocrinus ;  Salicomaria,  n.sp.,  two  fhtgments  of  a  hydroid 
Zo5phyte;  numerous  foraminifera,  with  a  branching  flexible  rhizopod 
having  a  chitinous  cortex  studded  with  Olobigerina,  enclosing  a  sarcodic 
medulla  of  olive  green  hue ;  several  small  sponges  belonging  to  a  new 
group,  etc.,  etc.  Another  subsequent  haul  brought  up  a  Pleurotoma  n.sp., 
Dentalium  n.sp.,  and  Ophiocantha  apinulosa^  besides  others  previously 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  animals  were  brilliantly  phosphorescent  and 
the  eyes  in  species  of  all  classes  were  well  developed,  showing  that  in 
these  abysses  light  of  some  kind  must  exist.  The  temperature  at  the 
bottom  in  this  case  was  36°  6'  Fahr.  agaiust  66°  6'  Fahr.  at  the  surface. 

The  third  cruise  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Prof.  Wyville 
Thompson  and  Mr.  P.  Herbert  Carpenter,  was  devoted  to  the  exploration 
of  the  fcarm  and  cold  areas  which  had  previously  been  shown  to  exist 
between  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
Space  will  not  admit  of  even  a  condensed  exhibit  of  the  valuable  results 
obtained  on  this  cruise. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  results  of  these  dredgings,  due 
to  the  great  liberality  of  the  British  Government,  may  be  succinctly  stated 
as  follows. 

1.  It  has  been  practically  proved  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  existence 
of  animal  life  as  far  as  depth  is  concerned,  and  that  the  difference  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  the  surface  and  at  2600  fathoms  is  less 
than  that  between  salt  and  fresh  water. 

2.  That  there  is  a  constant  interchange  between  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  bottom  and  the  oxygen  at  the  surface,  by  which  the  animals  at 
great  depths  are  provided  with  means  of  respiration. 

3.  An  abundant  supply  of  dilute  protoplasm  in  the  water  serves  as 
food  for  the  protozoic  inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea,  upon  which  latter  the 
higher  animals  subsist. 

4.  A  glacial  submarine  climate  may  exist  over  any  area,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  terrestrial  climate  of  that  area. 

5.  Cold  and  warm  areas  may  exist  in  close  juxtaposition,  at  great 
depths,  and  at  the  same  time  present  quite  distinct  faunal  characters. 

6.  The  bottom,  as  analyzed  by  David  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  differs  essentially 
in  composition  ft'om  the  chalk  rock  (cretaceous)  of  England,  and  no  evi- 
dence whatever  has  accumulated  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter that  the  Cretaceous  period  is  at  present  progressing  in  the  Atlantic 
sea  bed ;  indeed,  that  gentleman,  in  a  late  letter  in  "  Nature  **  has  prac- 
tically abandoned  this  theory. 
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7.  Temperature  is  the  great  agent  which  detennines  the  diatribotioo  of 
aabmarine  animals ;  a  view  previonsly  maintained  by  mmny  eminent  nat- 
uralists and  now  permanently  established  by  these,  and  other  dredgin^i 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  by  the  .researches  of  American  natarmlista  in  the 
North  Pacific. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Jeffireys  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific and  generic  limits  of  animals,  differ  so  widely  firom  those  of  the 
majority  of  modem  naturalists.  In  the  present  report  he  unites  '"'"nt't 
belonging  to  different  genera  under  the  same  specific  name ;  e.g.,  Waidkei^ 
mia  septigera  and  TerehrcUella  Beptata,  and  those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
critically  examine  his  British  Conchology,  find  in  it  many  similar  cases. 
Such  determinations,  of  course,  will  tend  to  invalidate  any  conclosions 
which  may  be  drawn  ftom  his  report,  and  will  undoubtedly  throw  a 
certain  amount  of  conftision  upon  the  whole  subject.  —  W.  H.  D. 

The  Classification  of  Water  Birds.* — Although  firom  the  title  of 
this  paper  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  classification  of  the 
commonly  so-called  water  birds  in  general  treated  of,  the  writer  re- 
stricts himself  in  this  able  essay  to  the  consideration  of  the  **swimoiert 
proper,  as  distinguished  flrom  aquatic,  or  even  natatorial  Grallfg."  The 
series  of  special  papers  on  several  of  the  principal  groups  of  the  swim- 
ming birds  which  Dr.  Coues  has  published  during  the  last  few  years  f 
indicates  sufficiently  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  he  treats ;  and  the 
scientific  student  will  find  himself  warranted  in  the  natural  anticipation 
of  finding  the  essay  in  question  fbll  of  important  and,  in  general,  wefl 
considered  data. 

Dr.  Coues  sets  out  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  Natatores  *•  are  one  of  three  primary  divisions  of  birds,  at  least  of  car- 
inate  birds,"  which  he  regards,  practically,  at  least,  as  subclasses.  To 
prove  that  the  Natatorca  are  such  a  division,  and  to  define  the  *'  orders 
and  families  "  of  this  subclass,  he  states  to  be  the  object  of  his  paper,  l 
After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  a  singular  unanimity  has  prevailed  In 
regard  to  the  definition  of  the  group  of  Natatorcs,  and  that  in  the  main 
similar  subdivisions  have  been  recognized,  though  by  different  authors 
differently  collocated  and  their  rank  differently  estimated,  he  proceeds 
briefly  to  a  consideration  of  four  of  the  leading  modern  systems  of  or- 
nithological classification.     These  are,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  (ly  i 


*0n  the  Classiacation  of  Water  Birds.  By  Elliott  Coaes,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  etc  Pnc 
Phil.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.,  1869,  Vol.  1,  pp.  19^-218.    December,  1869. 

t  (1.)  Synopsis  of  the  North  American  forms  of  Colymhidte  and  Fodicipidm,  Proc  Phil.  Ae*l. 
Nat.  Scl.,  1862,  pp.  226-233,  April,  1862.  (2.)  Revision  of  the  Gulls  of  North  AmertCA.  Ibld^ 
pp.  291-312,  June,  1862.    (3.)  A  Review  of  the  Terns  of  North  America.    Ibid.,  pp.  iX^-^M,  Dec 

1862.  (4.)  A   Critical   Review  of  the   subn&mily  Lestrldlns.     Ibid.,  1HS3,   pp.   121-138,  May 

1863.  (5.)  A  Critical  Review  of  the  family  Procellaridse.  Ibid.,  18M,  pp.  72-91,  March.  IM: 
pp.  116-144,  April,  1864;  1866,  pp.  25-33,  March,  1866;  pp.  134-197,  May,  1866.  (6.)  The  OrteolofT 
of  Colymbus  torquatus;  with  notea  on  its  Myology,  Mem.  Host.  Soc^  Nat.  Hist^  I,  pp.  lU-ia; 
April,  1866.    (7.)  A  Monograph  of  the  Alclds.    Proc.  PliU.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.,  January,  1S6S. 

I  In  a  foot-note  (p.  209)  he  states  subsequently  that  he  uses  the  term  ^*  sabclaas  **  la  a 
Uonal  sense  only. 
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dlchotomoos  arrangement  in  two  *  parallel  series,'  based  upon  one  physi* 
ological  character,  —  Bonaparte ;  (2)  a  trichotomoiis,  founded  upon  very 
general  considerations,  —  NUzadi^  and  after  him  LUIjeborg ;  (3)  quinary, 
a  modification  of  the  second,  by  dividing  two  of  the  three  divisions  into 
two  each,  and  with  minor  changes,  —  Vigor8t  and  many  others ;  (4)  an- 
other trichotomons,  but  ft*om  a  totally  different  standpoint  —  recogni- 
tion of  birds  as  modified  reptiles  —  and  carried  oat  with  special  reference 
to  one  anatomical  character,  afforded  by  certain  cranial  bones,  —  HuxieyJ* 
Each  of  these  systems  is  reviewed  at  some  length,  their  general  features 
succinctly  presented,  and  many  of  their  deficiencies  pointed  out. 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  Bonapartean  system,  Dr.  Cones  objects  to  the 
comparison  of  the  two  groups  of  birds  termed  AUrices  and  Froecoces  to 
the  primary  divisions  of  mammalia,  ''  the  Placentalia  and  Monotremata"; 
an  objection  which  appears  to  be  well  founded ;  for  in  the  one  case  there 
are  important,  constant  structural  differences,  whereas  in  the  other  no 
such  differences  exist.  *'  If  helplessness  at  birth  compared  with  precoc- 
ity," says  Dr.  Coues,  **  means,  among  birds,  *  high '  as  opposed  to  *  low ' 
in  the  scale,  then  either  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  mammals,  or  else  we 
must  compare  altricial  Incessores  with  Marsupials,  and  proecocial  Natatores 
with  the  higher  orders:  a  dilemma  either  horn  of  which  Is  sufficiently 
difficult.'*  With  the  radical  differences  that  exist  between  the  placental 
and  implacental  mammalia,  and  the  almost  entire  homogeneousness  of 
the  whole  bird  type,  it  is  evident  that  no  primary  divisions  of  the  latter 
have  yet  been  discovered  that  are  coordinate  with  the  placental  and  im- 
placental divisions  of  the  latter.  Hence,  doubtless,  as  Dr.  Coues  par- 
tially suggests,  birds,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  young  at  birth, 
should  be  compared  with  the  Placentalia  alone.  The  proecocial  birds 
would  then  be  comparable  with  the  prcecocial  Placentals,  (as  the  Herbi- 
vores,) and  the  altricial  birds  with  the  altricial  or  higher  Placentals.  The 
vast  difference  in  the  modes  of  generation  between  birds  and  mammals, 
and  between  the  two  subclasses  of  mammals,  renders  the  resemblance, 
as  primary  groups,  of  AUrices  and  Proecoces  to  the  Placentals  and  Marsu- 
pials one  rather  of  remote  analogy  than  of  homology  or  true  parallelism. 
So  widely  different,  in  fact,  are  the  ornithic  and  mammalian  modes  of  ex- 
ecution of  the  vertebrate  plan,  especially  as  regards  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction, that  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  division 
of  birds  into  two  groups  which  would  be  strictly  comparable  with  the 
subclasses  of  mammals.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  two  great 
groups  of  birds  first  recognized  by  Oken  —  the  AUrices  and  Prcecoces  — 
but  afterwards  so  thoroughly  elaborated  by  Bonaparte  that  the  system, 
as  all  will  admit,  appropriately  bears  his  name,  there  Is  something  that 
forcibly  recalls  the  two  subclasses  of  mammals.  This  division,  in  the 
present  writer*s  opinion,  trenchantly  separates  birds  into  two  highly  nat- 
ural, primary  series,  with,  to  a  great  extent,  parallel  or  representative 
groups  in  each,  and  so  distinct  that  no  removal  of  any  of  the  groups 
of  the  one  series  to  the  other  can  be  made  without  bringing  iUy-asso* 
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ciated  groups  into  Jaxtaposltlon,  althoagli  no  coostaot  stnictanl  diftr- 
ence  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  to  separate  them. 

The  partially  natural  basis  on  which  the  system  of  Nitzsch  is  bssed  Is 
clearly  recognized  by  Dr.  Cones,  although  the  data  on  which  it  was 
founded  have  thus  far  been  but  very  imperfectly  presented. 

In  regard  to  the  quinary  system  of  Vigors,  though  tbeoretfcally  wronf 
in  its  assumptions,  especially  as  developed  by  some  of  Vigors's  foUoweis, 
Dr.  Cones  justly  finds  (as  the  present  writer  has  been  long  of  the  opinioo 
there  existed)  many  facts  that  to  a  certain  extent  favor  this  arraugeineot 
in  regard  to  many  of  its  details.  The  remarkable  vitality  of  the  system,  and 
its  strong  hold  upon  public  opinion,  as  Dr.  Cones  observes,  is  evideooe 
that  it  has  some  foundation  in  nature,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  able 
for  a  long  period  to  hold  its  ground  despite  the  numerous  technical  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  it,  and  the  invectives  and  SDeers  of 
its  opponents,  as  well  as  the  far  more  injurious  indiscretions  of  its 
friends.  As  Dr.  Cones  in  this  connection  remarks,  it  was  a  great  stride 
onward  when  the  idea  of  a  '*  lineal "  classification  was  abandoned ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  the  advantages  of  the  '*  circulatory  "  system  of  gronplng, 
and  the  recognition  of  similar  modifications  of  the  members  of  diverse 
groups  tliat  gave  to'  the  Vigorean  system  some  of  its  recognized  advan- 
tages. Dr.  Coues,  however,  goes  ftirther :  "  A  system,"  he  says,  **  thai 
disposes  objects  in  circumscribed  planes  is  a  great  advantage  over  a  lin- 
eal arrangement,  but  it  stops  half-way  to  the  goal.  The  third  dimension 
is  needed;  to  length  and  breadth  must  be  added  thickness;  the  circle 
must  become  a  sphere We  cannot  predicate  affinity  or  anal- 
ogy only  to  the  right  or  left,  —  the  top  or  bottom,  —  but  mnst  take  It 
that  all  groups,  near  or  remote,  may  approach,  touch,  or  Aise  with  each 
other,  along  the  axis  of  either  of  the  three  possible  diameters  "  (p.  197). 
The  idea  here  embodied  —  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  affinities  of 
groups  lying  not  in  a  single  direction  only,  but  in  several  or  in  any  direc- 
tion (though  not  necessarily  implying  generic  relationship)  —  is  one  that 
has  doubtless  impressed  the  majority  of  naturalists,  and  which  has  ^iven 
rise,  in  the  various  eflbrts  made  for  its  expression,  to  the  numerous  and 
often  fancifully  inosculating  systems  of  different  authors.  The  meti- 
physical  form  in  which  Dr.  Coues  expresses  this  idea  imparts  to  it,  doubt- 
less, to  many  minds,  a  somewhat  objectionable  character. 

In  reviewing  Professor  Huxley's  classification,  Dr.  Coues  terms  it  "an 
attempt "  —  as  a  slight  examination  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  —  **  to  clas- 
sify birds  with  reference  to  a  single  set  of  characters —  the  modlflcatloD 
of  certain  cranial  bones."  His  criticism  of  it,  though  severe,  is  discrim- 
inating and  appreciative,  and  will  receive  the  sanction  of  probably  a 
large  proportion  of  ornithologists.  A  summary  of  his  views  may  thus 
be  given  in  his  own  words :  **  Prof.  Huxley  has  laid  ornithologists  under 
two-fold  obligations:  First,  he  has  pointed  out  in  elaborate  detail  a 
certain  character,  the  value  of  which  was  not  only  unknown,  but  also 
unsuspected  before ;  and  has  shown  how  perfectly  it  marks  g^ups  of  a 
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certain  grade.  Second,  be  has  demonstrated  once  more  —  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  for  the  last  time  —  the  ftitilitj  of  attempting  to  found  such  ftin- 
damental  divisions  [**  orders,"  etc.]  upon  any  one  single  character.  .  .  . 
As  th0  sole  basis  for  a  system  of  ornithological  classification,  the  scheme 
will  probably  remain  in  critical  abeyance  only  until  the  time  when  its 
brilliancy  shall  have  been  forgotten,  and  its  unsoundness  alone  remem- 
bered." 

Professor  Lilljeborg's  system  is  Justly  referred  to  as  **  the  most '  catho- 
lic *  system  that  has  ever  been  proposed ; "  since  cognizance  is  taken  by 
its  author  of  the  works  of  most  of  those  specialists  who  have  investi- 
gated certain  sets  of  characters,  on  which,  however,  they  improperly 
based  systems  of  classifications.  Lilljeborg's  system  not  only  meets,  in 
general,  the  approval  of  Dr.  Coues,  as  of  numerous  other  ornithologists, 
but  it  is  essentially  followed  by  him  in  his  classification  of  the  Natatores, 
although  he  adopts  an  opposite  order  of  arrangement  of  the  several 
groups.  His  scheme  is  hence  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  **  Arrange- 
ment of  Families  of  Birds  "  published  in  1866  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, *  which  was  only  a  slight  modification  of  Professor  Lilljeborg's 
system.  Dr.  Coues  regards  the  division  of  the  Natatores  by  Lilljeborg 
into  two  groups  ^—  Simplicirostres  and  LamelUrostrea  —  intermediate  in 
rank  between  the  subclass  and  the  orders,  as  not  only  a  superfluous  in- 
tercalation, but  as  an  unnatural  division,  flrom  the  inequivalency  of  the 
two  groups ;  this  discrepancy  constituting  the  chief  difference  between 
the  systems  of  Coues  and  Lilljeborg. 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  the  Natatores  to  the  Grallatores,  the  char- 
acter and  affinities  of  two  **  ambiguous  forms"  are  incidentally  adverted 
to.  These  are  the  Phoenicopteridce  and  the  Haliornithidcey  the  latter  of 
which  is  regarded  as  fblicarlous  in  Its  affinities,  and  the  former  as  belong- 
ing to  the  grallatoriai  Curtores,  Notwithstanding' the  hcron-llke  form  of 
the  Flamingoes,  almost  their  whole  structure  is  so  well  known  to  be  an- 
serine—  with  which  their  proecocial  habits  accord  —  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  Dr.  Coues  should  follow  Lilljeborg  and  others  in  referring 
them  to  the  Curaores;  almost  their  sole  point  of  divergence  flrom  the 
Anatidas  consisting  in  their  elongated  grallatoriai  form,  they  being  In  fkct 
merely  long-legged  ducks. 

Dr.  Coues's  classification  of  the  Natatores  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


*  BmlthMnian  IClMellaiieoaa  Contrlbotlons,  Vol.  vlli,  p.  8,  Jane,  18M. 
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While  the  above  system,  as  already  stated,  differs  in  no  yery  essentiml 
points  from  others  previously  proposed,  but  is  rather  a  corroboration  of 
the  one  before  most  approved,  we  find  collocated  In  Dr.  Coaes's  essay 
many  facts  not  previously  brought  together.  Great  value  is  also  given  to 
the  paper  by  the  comprehensive  and  well  elaborated  diagnoses  of  the 
groups  which  It  contains. 

As  indicated  In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
Dr.  Coues's  classification  in  ftili,  notwithstanding  the  evident  thoroagli- 
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ness  with  which  he  has  gone  orer  the  groond.  To  state  the  reasons  which 
lead  ns  to  a  different  opinion  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  here.  We  may  add,  however,  that  the  separation 
of  birds  into  Altrices  and  Prcecoces,  though  based  chiefly  upon  physiological 
distinctions,  is  a  classification  that  appears  to  separate  the  birds  into 
two  natural,  primary  groups,  —  a  division  wholly  ignored  however  by 
Liiyeborg  and  rejected  by  Dr.  Cones.  In  regard  to  the  character  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  division,  the  latter  author  himself  admits 
thai  **  as  collateral  testimony  in  the  formation  of  orders  and  location  of 
families,  it  has  much  weight;"  and  that  ** certain  donbtftil  cases  will 
probably  be  decided  by  reference  to  it."  As  he  says  ftirther,  ''  It  draws  a 
sharp,  if  here  and  there  a  broken  [?],  line  between  OaUin<B  and  ColutnbCB, 
It  separates,  with  precision,  herons  and  their  allies  fVom  other  QralltB. 
It  goes  some  way  in  distinguishing  lamellirostral  from  other  Natatory; 
and  other  instances  of  its  application  might  be  cited."  The  exception 
doubtless  referred  to  in  the  italicized  portion  of  the  above  extract  occurs 
in  the  Fygopodes,  which  is  an  (artificial?)  association  of  altrlcial  and  prcd- 
cocial  types.  On  this  basis  the  *<  order "  Pygopodes  would  be  divided, 
the  altrlcial  Alcidcs  and  Spheniscidce  being  associated  with  the  Altrices  as 
the  lowest  members  of  that  series,  and  the  OolymbidcB  and  Podictpidm 
with  the  ProBcoces,  as  its  lowest  representatives.  Longipennes  would 
stand  first  or  highest  in  the  altrlcial  series  of  the  Ndtatores^  followed  by 
the  Steganopodes  and  the  altrlcial  Pygopodes,  The  Lamellirostres  would 
head  the  proecocial  or  lower  series,  followed  by  the  Colymbidas  and  Podi- 
cipidce. 

Finally,  a  word  in  regard  to  one  or  two  other  systems.  Birds,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  vertebrates,  being  fitted  to  live  more  or  less  ex- 
clusively in  either  the  air,  the  water,  or  on  the  land,  the  duties  of  repro- 
duction alone  rendering  the  latter  indispensable  to  some  of  them,  different 
modes  and  degrees  of  locomotion,  with  corresponding  differentiations  of 
the  locomotive  organs,  are  required  to  adapt  them  to  their  several  modes 
of  life.  But  fJEUsts  go  to  prove  that  such  modifications  have  not  neces> 
sarily  a  high  taxonomic  value.  Birds  of  great  powers  of  flight,  for  ex- 
ample, all  have  a  more  or  less  strongly  keeled  sternum.  The  greater  the 
power  of  flight,  the  larger  not  only  do  we  find  the  wing  and  its  motor 
muscles,  but  also  the  processes  for  their  attachment  and  support,  and 
hence  necessarily  in  these  we  get  a  great  development  of  the  sternal 
crest;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  diminished  powers  of  flight,  the  con- 
verse of  all  this,  till  gradually  the  wings  become  functionally  abortive, 
and  the  sternum  a  smooth  buckler.  An  exclusively  walking  or  swimming 
bird  (a  non-flying  bird),  with  a  largely  developed  sternal  crest  would  be 
an  anomaly  in  nature;  and  a  flying  bird,  especially  one  preeminently 
strong  of  wing,  without  a  highly  produced  sternal  crest  would  be  appar- 
ently an  impossibility.  Hence  the  propriety  of  founding  subclasses  prin- 
cipally upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a  sternal  character — as  it  is 
well  known  has  been  done  —  seems  at  least  highly  questionable.    Again, 
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webbed  feet,  which  asaally  accompany  a  swimming  or  aquatic  mode  of 
life  have  been  erroneonsiy  accorded  a  similar  importance  in  classiflcattoa. 
Yet  the  altricial  Natatores^  the  Larida  especially,  and  preCmioently  tke 
Lestridinccy  have  the  most  positive  afllnities  with  the  Baptorts,  of  which 
they  are  really  the  aquatic  or  natatorial  form.  However  valoabic  mch 
features  may  be  in  determining  the  limits  and  relations  of  fkmillefl.  and 
of  groups  next  above  families,  modifications  of  the  locomotive  organs 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  proper  basis  for  snbdaas  or  even  ordinal 
divisions.— J.  A.  A. 

Thorell's  European  Spidkrs.^ — The  character  and  extent  of  tbb 
work,  which  is  invaluable  to  students  of  spiders  even  In  this  coantry. 
can  not  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  auUior  (pages  18  and 

19): 

^  I  have  first  made  up  a  tystematleal  Hat  or  rerlew  of  the  anborden,  teBflleai.  aaMhalUn 
and  frenera  of  European  spiders  recognised  by  me.  Each  generic  name  la  aeeampaolrd  bj  ckr 
name  of  the  author  who  first  published  It,  and  the  year  when  tlila  took  pUwe*  aaorcover  by  tta 
etymological  derivation.  Its  synonyms  and  the  name  of  the  species  thai  typMca  the  yeBus;  aatf 
lastly  are  subjoined  such  synonymlcal  and  crltieal  remarks  as  I  have  tboagM  appropriate.  In 
almost  all  the  genera  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  I  luKVtt  jablobMd  a  i 
description  of  the  Ibrm  and  armature  of  the  tarsal  and  palpal  etewt,  whkh  arjeaaa 
yet  attracted  all  the  notice  they  appear  to  deserve.  Under  the  bead  <k  cadi  temfly  I 
troduced  a  short  account  of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  subfamilies  and  gwnia  tt 
These  characteristics  I  have  endeavored  as  fkr  as  possible  to  derive 
tlon  of  the  eyes  and  the  form  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  partly 

tures  are  easily  verified,  partly  because  they  are  most  generally  (oftaa  too  axdaalwty) 
at  least  In  determining  the  limits  of  the  generic  groups.  But  T  have  alao  enda«vor»l  to 
use  of  the  different  forms  and  numbers  of  the  spinners,  of  dUEBrenoea  la  Cha  eoaJbraamtloa  of 
the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  In  the  relative  lengths  and  armatoreoT  the  Icga,  tha  aaaiber  of 
claws  on  the  tarsi,  etc  Genera  which  rest  exclusively  on  snob  cbaraeterlstlea  as  bekmc  mlf 
to  one  iex  leaving  the  other  undetermined,  I  have  not  adopted,  bat  eoasider  that  they  oaght  t* 
be  unreservedly  rejected.  I  ought  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  dreamatancy.  thai  exocis 
forms  have  not  been  taken  Into  consideration  In  the  formation  of  these  aeheoiatie  rev  tews, 
which  accordingly  can  be  used  as  a  clew  In  cla8sif>'ing  such  only  as  belong  to  the  Emrepttm 
fliuiia.  Tlie  characteristics  of  tlie  nib-orderM^  as  they  cannot  be  expressed  In  a  few  wonK  asd 
Indeed  may  be  considered  as  generally  known,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat,  tat 
refer  for  them  to  e.  g.  Latrellle's,  8undcvall*s,  Wcstrlng*s  and  Ohiert^s  works. 

In  tlie  catalogue  of  araclmological  literature,  with  which  I  have  opened  this  treatise.  I  have 
Included  all  tlic  works  known  to  me  on  now  existing  European  spiders,  of  a  d^trtpUrt^  «ytf#> 
malical  and  zoo^eographical  character,  with  the  exception  of  such  writings  as  belong  to  the 
prse-Linnean  period,  of  whicli  only  a  small  number  of  works,  referred  to  in  the  ft>llo«iac 
pages,  have  been  admitted." 

The  catalogue  contains  the  titles  of  nearly  four  hundred  works,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  according  to  their  authors. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  zoological  nomenclature  and  t 
statement  of  those  which  he  has  followed,  the  author  proceeds  to  review 
the  three  principal  works  on  European  spiders:  Westring*8  '*AraDe« 
Suecicaj,'*  Blackwall's  *'  History  of  the  Spiders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land," and  Eugene  Simon's  *'  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Araignces,**  and  to 
compare  the  spider  fauna  of  Scandinavia  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

In  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  spiders,  he  says : 

*  On  European  Spiders.    ByT.  ThorelL    Parti.    Upaala,  186^70.   4to.p|i.9IS. 


lu  larger  groui»  dT  iplden 


8.  Afiiilnioldii. 

*.  DruKtdie. 
U,  Drideniila. 
U.  FlIoiUtoMB. 


In  a  note,  the  author  expresses  his  belief  with  Darwin,  that  "propln- 
qaitf  of  descent  Is  the  hidden  coQDectloD  wliich  oar  clasatflcatioDD  at- 
tempt to  find  and  eipreas. 

_  The  work  closes  with  a  list  of  the  genera  of  fossil  spldera  found  la 

^L      Europe,  compared  nlth  lining  genera. — J.  H.  E. 
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Gboorapht  and  ARGHiBOLOGY  OF  PsRU.*  —  While  In  BoflrlADd  recently, 
Mr.  Sqaier  was  indaced  by  his  fHends  to  reprint  In  pamphlet  Ibrm  the 
paper  which  he  read  before  the  American  Geographical  Society  In  Feb> 
ruary  last.  We  gave  an  abstract  of  that  portion  of  the  lecture  which  re- 
lated to  the  Archaeology  of  Peru  In  the  Naturalist  for  September;  bot 
the  present  pamphlet  contains  much  interesting  and  important  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  geography  of  the  great  Titicaca  basin  to  which  we 
did  not  allude  in  our  former  notice,  and  will  well  repay  reading  by  all  In- 
terested in  this  great  centre  of  a  prehistoric  nation. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

Morphology  and  Axckstrt  of  the  Kino  Crabs.  —  In  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Oct.  17,  1870,  Dr.  A.  8. 
Packard,  Jr.  stated  that  a  study  of  the  embryology  of  Llmulus,  as  well 
as  its  anatomy,  led  him  to  consider,  as  several  authors  had  done,  fh>oi 
Savigny  and  Van  der  Hoevcn  down  to  the  present  time,  the  anterior  di- 
vision of  the  body  as  a  cepbalo thorax,  .the  posterior  division  being  the 
abdomen.  Latreille,  Milne-Edwards,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Henry  Wood- 
ward, t  the  distinguished  palaeontologist,  have  regarded  the  anterior  diri- 
sion  of  the  body  as  the  head,  and  the  posterior  division  as  embracing  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  the  last  three  segments  in  Mr.  Woodward's  opinion. 
including  the  telson,  representing  the  abdomen.  Against  this  view  he 
thought  could  be  brought  the  embryological  facts  already  stated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  A(]vancement  of  Science  at 
Troy.  He  there  stated  that  the  germ  first  started  as  a  Nanplius  and  that 
just  previous  to  moulting  a  Nauplius-skin  in  the  egg,  the  abdomen  wa« 
differentiated  from  the  cephalothorax.  In  this  latter  region  (composed 
of  six  segments)  are  contained  not  only  the  eyes,  simple  and  compound, 
but  all  the  ambulatory  appendages,  which  surround  the  mouth  and  arr 
true  maxillipeds,  no  antenna;  or  thoracic  appendages  being  developed. 
This  region  contains  the  stomach  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iute«- 
tine,  and  the  liver,  which  opens  into  the  intestine  near  the  middle  of  the 
cephalothorax,  sending  but  a  single  pair  of  biliary  tubes  into  the  abdo- 
men. The  anterior  half  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  with  two  pairs  of  arteries 
and  two  pairs  of  valvular  openings,  is  situated  in  the  cephalothorax. 

*  Obserratlons  on  the  (}oofn*aphy  and  Archnologf  of  Peru.  By  E.  O.  Squler,  MJl.,  "WAA. 
etc.  8to.  pampb.  London.  Trubner  Sb  Co.«  1870.  (Price  25  cents.  Addreas  Natvrall*, 
Agency.) 

tOn  aomc  Points  In  the  Structure  of  the  XIpbosara.  Quarterly  Joamal  of  tlie  Qeotogleal 
Society  of  London  for  Feb.  1807. 
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Lastly,  the  genital  openings  in  both  sexes  are  situated  on  the  first  pair  of 
abdominal  lamellate  appendages,  the  testes  and  ovaries  lying  wholly  in 
the  cephalothorax ;  the  ovaries,  when  distended  with  eggs,  filling  np  the 
firont  of  the  cephalothoracic  shield. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  nine  segments,  the  long  spine-like  telson 
forming  the  ninth,  as  seen  plainly  in  the  embryo.  The  abdominal  cavity 
is  small,  the  abdomen  being  very  thin,  and  mainly  filled  with  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  lamellate  feet. 

There  are,  then,  in  Limnlus,  no  thoracic  feet,  comparable  with  those 
of  the  Decapods  and  the  Tetradecapods,  and  the  thoracic  region  (as 
much  of  it  as  exists),  Is  merged  with  the  head,  in  ftict  never  becoming 
differentiated  Arom  the  head  proper.  Thus  we  have  in  Limulus  a  crusta- 
cean with  the  body  divided  into  two  regions ;  a  cephalothorax  (the  tho- 
rax being  potential,  viewed  externally,  with  no  appendages  or  segments 
to  indicate  its  existence)  and  a  nine-Jointed  abdomen. 

This  disposition  of  the  body -segments  is  paralleled  by  the  zoSa,  or 
young,  of  the  Decapods.  In  the  freshly  hatched  zoSa  the  body  is  divided 
into  two  regions ;  the  cephalothorax,  with  no  trace  at  first  of  thoracic 
segments,  or  thoracic  appendages,  (the  two  pairs  of  large  feet  being 
deciduous  maxillipeds),  the  thorax  not  being  yet  differentiated;  and  a 
five-to-seven-Jointed  abdomen.  The  size  of  the  cephalothorax,  as  com- 
pared with  the  abdomen,  varies  greatly  in  the  different  forms  of  zo6ib, 
some  Z088B  strongly  resembling  Eurypterus  in  the  small  cephalothorax. 
After  the  first  moult  five  pairs  of  rudimentary  thoracic  limbs  arise  at  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  cephalothorax,  thus  proving  our  statement  that  the 
cephalothorax  of  Limulus,  and  consequently  the  so-called  '*  head "  of 
Eurypterus  and  Pterygotus,  combines  a  head  with  a  potential  thorax, 
the  latter  never  becoming  differentiated  in  subsequent  moults. 

In  the  Trilobites,  however,  according  to  the  late  discovery  of  Mr.  Bill- 
ings, the  thoracic  segments  bearing  Jointed  feet  are  developed ;  though, 
as  shown  by  Barrande,  the  larval  trlloblte  is  hatched  either  without  any,  or 
with  but  a  single,  thoracic  segment.  Limulus,  Eurypterus,  Pterygotus, 
and  their  allies  (Huxley  has  aptly  compared  the  Eurypterldea  to  a  zo8a), 
with  the  Phyllopods,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  zoese,  or  to  be  more 
precise,  (since  they  lack  many  Important  characters  of  zoStB),  retarded 
or  retrograde  zofias. 

Speculating  on  the  ancestry  of  the  members  of  the  subclass  *  of  Bran- 
chlopoda,  he  would  trace  them  all  to  a  common  Naupllus  form,  as  Haec- 
kel,  Fritz  Mtiller,  and  Dohm  had  done.  This  Naupllus  form  may*  have 
existed  in  the  Laurentlan  Period,  as  we  already  find  highly  organized 
Trilobites,  Phyllopods,  and  Ostracodes  In  the  lowest  Silurian  strata.    He 

•  Ttaongh  in  his  oommnoleation  to  the  Amerioan  Association  he  has  spoken  of  the  Branchl- 
opoda  as  an  order^  of  which  he  regarded  the  Posciloptera  as  a  snhorder,  he  thought  the  term 
tvJbelau  preferable,  as,  with  the  subclasses  Deoapoda  andTetradecapoda,  eto^  they  were  mneh 
more  general  groups  than  the  orders  of  Vertebrates  as  first  limited  by  Linncus,  whose  idea  of 
an  order  we  should  foUow  for  the  sake  of  nnllbrmitr,  Just  as  the  term  familp  should  be  applied 
Ib  the  sense  In  which  Latrellte  used  it. 
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suggested  that  the  modern  Phyllopods,  soch  as  Apas  and  Braaehipas, 
may  have  descended  perhaps,  by  two  parallel  lines  of  descent  flron 
certain  Silurian  Copepoda  and  Ostracoda.  He  accounted  for  the  origin 
of  these  forms  rather  by  a  process  of  acceleration  and  retardaUoa 
of  development  as  suggested  by  Messrs.  Cope*  and  Hyatt,t  IotoIt- 
ing  a  more  or  less  sudden  formation  of  generic  forms,  than  by  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  which  involves  an  indefinite  number  of  slight  mod- 
ifications for  the  production  of  even  a  variety,  and  such  a  saccesslon  of 
intermediate  generic  forms  as  we  do  not  find  recent  or  fossil.  He  also 
thought  that  the  study  of  the  facts  of  Dimorphism  and  Parthenogenesis, 
and  the  mode  of  production  of  the  more  remarkable  scxaal  difiTereDoes 
among  animals,  would  throw  light  on  a  comprehensive  theory  of  evo- 
lution. 

The  Ancestry  of  Insects.  —  Referring  to  his  discovery  of  Paaropos 
in  this  country,  and  mentioning  the  six-legged  form  of  the  young,  and  iu 
resemblance  to  Podura,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Hexapodoos  yooog 
of  Julus  and  the  young  of  certain  mites,  Dr.  Packard,  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, referred  the  ancestry  of  the  Myriapods,  Arachnids,  and  Hexapodoos 
Insects  to  a  Leptus-like  terrestrial  animal,  bearing  a  vague  resemblance 
to  the  Nauplius  form  among  Crustacea,  inasmuch  as  the  body  is  not 
diff'erentiated  into  a  head,  thorax  or  abdomen,  and  there  are  three  pairs 
of  temporary  appendages.  Like  Nauplius,  which  was  first  supposed 
to  be  an  adult  Entomostracan,  the  larval  form  of  Trombidium,  had  been 
described  as  a  genus  of  mites  under  the  name  of  Leptus  (also  Ocypete 
and  Astoma)  and  was  supposed  to  be  adult. 

For  this  primitive,  ancestral  form  he  proposed  the  tefm  Leptas.  He 
suggested  that  the  ancient  Leptus  may  have  descended  through  Demodex 
from  some  Tardigrades,  and  that  this  latter  group  had  perhaps  descended 
through  some  form  like  Linguatula,  from  a  true  terrestial  worm,  like  the 
remarkable  Peripatus,  for  example.  The  Myriapods  may,  through  a  par- 
allel line  of  descent,  have  been  evolved  f^om  some  Leptiform  animal  like 
the  young  of  Pauropus,  while  the  Hexapoda  may  have  descended  by  a 
parallel  line  of  descent  through  some  Leptiform  Silurian  insect  resem- 
bling the  young  of  Stylops,  Meloe,  and  low  neuropterous  or  orthopteroos 
larvae,  and  the  Thysanura,  such  as  Podura  and  Lipura.  He  did  not  regard 
the  insects  as  having  been  evolved  either  from  a  zoSa  or  Nauplius  form, 
but  would  refer  the  ancestry  of  both  classes  (the  Insects  and  Crustacea), 
indef^endently  of  each  other,  to  the  worms  (Annulata). 

Monterey  in  the  Dry  Season.  —  On  returning  to  the  coast  fVom  the 
Colorado  valley  in  May,  1861,  my  health  impaired  by  the  tropical  heat  of 
the  last  two  months  at  Fort  Mojave,  and  by  the  too  sudden  change  to  the 
foggy  climate  of  the  coast,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  recmiting  it 
by  some  weeks  devoted  to  collecting  marine  animals,  etc.,  at  Monterey. 

*  Origin  of  Qenera.    rhlladelphia.    1868. 

t  ParalleMsm  between  the  order  and  IndlTldnal  in  the  TetrabranchUte  Cephalopoda.  Mo- 
mot rs of  the  Beaton  Society  of  Natural  History,  1866,  and  Axericax  NATUmAun't  Vol.4, 
pp.  330  and  419. 
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LeayiDg,  therefore,  my  military  companions  at  San  Diego,  I  travelled 
to  San  Francisco  by  land,  picking  np  about  forty  species  of  Mollnsca  at 
points  along  the  southern  coast. 

My  preparations  for  dredging,  determining  my  collections,  and  describ- 
ing the  new  vertebrates  detained  me  in  San  Francisco  until  August  9th, 
when  I  went  to  Monterey  by  steamer.  There  I  remained  until  September 
26th,  dredging,^ and  collecting  along  shore  chiefly  Mollnsca,  but  not  neg- 
lecting other  animals.  The  additional  species  collected  were  thirty-two 
of  Vertebraia,  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve  Mollnsca  (thirty  new  spe- 
cies) twenty-seven  Radiata  and  twenty-six  Articulata  (marine,  as  I  kept 
no  account  of  the  land  species  constantly  preserved).  As  I  have  written 
a  very  fhll  report  of  the  Mollnsca  collected,  for  the  American  Journal  of 
Conchology,  and  as  most  of  the  other  invertebrates  have  never  been  de- 
termined, because  they  were  lost  in  the  Ill-fated  steamer  **  Goiden  Gate," 
together  with  a  large  collection  ftom  the  southward,  made  previous  to 
June,  1862,  I  can  give  little  that  is  new  or  Interesting  relating  to  my 
Monterey  collections.  The  season  was  the  worst  for  collecting  birds, 
they  being  in  moult ;  mammals  were  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  fishes  were 
chiefly  those  common  in  the  San  Francisco  market.  Though  many  whales 
were  killed  during  my  visit,  chiefly  the  **  California  Gray  "  (Bachianectes 
glaucus  Cope),  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  measurements  and  drawings 
of  them  as  they  were  always  cut  up  while  floating,  and  the  mutilated 
carcasses  when  washed  ashore  were  deprived  of  **  flukes  **  and  other  essen- 
tial parts,  besides  smelling  so  strong  that  the  odor  for  miles  was  almost 
unbearable. 

The  land  mammalia  were  chiefly  very  distinct  from  those  of  Fort 
Mojave,  as  is  naturally  to  be  expected  in  comparing  a  well- wooded,  fertile 
region  with  an  almost  barren  desert.  The  Grizzly  Bear  was  quite  com- 
mon, though  I  saw  only  Its  tracks.  Several  others  of  the  large  forest 
quadrupeds,  well  known  as  Califomian,  are  doubtless  to  be  obtained  by 
longer  and  more  thorough  search  than  I  could  make.  I  got  two  small 
rodents,  the  representatives  of  species  to  be  found  at  Fort  Mojave,  viz : 
the  California  Wood-rat  {Neotoma  fuscipes)^  and  Wood-mouse  (^Hespero- 
mys  Califomicu8)j  also  one  of  a  genus  not  found  there,  the  Monterey 
Field-mouse  (Arvicola  edaz). 

The  most  characteristic  land  birds  were  the  Vulture  (Cathartes  Calif  or- 
nianus),  the  Pigmy  Nuthatch  QSitta  pigmcea),  western  variety  of  the  Yel- 
low-bellied Fly- catcher  (Empidonax  fiaviventris  var.  diffidlia).  Least  Tit- 
mouse {Psaltriparxts  minimus)^  Yellow-billed  Magpie  {Pica  NuUallii), 
Western  Crow  {Corvua  canrinus).  White- tailed  Hawk  {Elanua  leucurus) 
besides  many  representatives  of  species  found  in  the  Colorado  valley, 
such  as  the  Quail  (L.  Califomicus)^  Bowbill  Thrush  (J7.  redivivtis),  Anna 
Humming-bird  (AlthU  Anna),  Heermann's  Song  Sparrow  (2f.  Heermanni), 
Califomian  and  Brown  Finches  {^Pipilo  megalonyx  and  fuacua),  while  a 
few  seen  there  only  In  winter  or  spring  were  here  breeding,  viz :  the 
Black  Pewee  (SayomU  nigricans)  Dwarf  Thrush  (Tardus  nanus),  West* 
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ern  Blocbird  {Sialia  Mexicana),  Barn  and  Cliff  SwaUowa  (Hlrumdo  Aomeo- 
rum  and  lunifrotui),  Bewick's  Wren  (Thriothorw  Bevoieklf)^  Parkmano'a 
Wren  (JTroglodyteB  Parkmanni)^  Oregon  Snow-bird  (Juneo  Ortgontui), 
Chippy  {Spizella  iocialis),  while  a  longer  residence  woold  no  doobi 
largely  increase  all  these  lists.  I  mast  bowerer  remark  that  all  these,  ex- 
cept the  second,  fifth,  and  twenty-first,  are  also  summer  residents  as  tkr 
soath  as  San  Diego,  and  the  three  exceptions  are  probably  so  In  the  high 
mountains  east  of  there.  This  shows  the  remarkable  nntformltj  of  the 
fanna,  corresponding  to  that  of  climate,  In  zones  mnning  fMurallel  to  this 
coast  for  distances  of  over  five  hnndred  miles. 

Of  water-birds  I  observed  a  few  of  interest.  The  whale  flshery 
attracted  several  species  usually  seen  only  fiur  off  shore,  of  which  the 
enormous  Petrel  or  '^Gong"  {^Ossifraga  gigarUea),  could  often  be 
swimming  lazily  near  the  try- works  to  pick  up  scraps  of  blabber, 
times  accompanied  by  the  dusky  young  of  the  Short-tailed  Albatross 
(JHomedea  brachyura).  The  Pacific  Fulmars  (F.  pae^uf)^  called  by  tbe 
whalers  *'  Tager  '*  or  **  Haglet»"  were  common  off  shore,  feeding  also  on 
whale  meat,  but  oftener  observed  chasing  the  Gulls  to  make  tliem  dls^ 
gorge.  The  Murres  (Lomvia  Califomicd),  and  Sea  Doves  (Brack^fwrnmr- 
phu8  mamwratusf),  in  the  open  bay  seemed  strange  at  this  season,  bat 
probably  both  breed  near  by.  On  Sept.  10th,  I  observed  many  yoong 
Fhalaropas  (P.  hyperhoreusf)  about  the  brackish  lagoons  near  the  beach, 
and  a  few  of  the  Wandering  Tatler  (^Heterosecltu  brevipes),  as  nsoal  among 
rocks  along  shore.  On  the  12th,  saw  small  Grebes  (Podicept  Caiifamiau), 
probably  lately  come  ftom  their  breeding  station ;  and  by  the  18th,  fiuniliet 
of  about  five  each,  became  common.  On  the  25th,  I  first  noticed  tbe  large 
Grebe  (P.  occidentalis),  but  as  I  left  next  day  I  saw  no  more  of  the  arrival 
of  winter  visitors.  I  need  not  here  particularize  the  common  Sandpipers, 
Gulls,  Terns,  Plovers,  etc.,  as  I  did  not  preserve  any  of  them,  and  will 
have  more  to  say  about  them  when  describing  my  winter  collections  made 
at  San  Diego. 

Reptiles  are  not  common  at  Monterey,  on  account  of  the  coolness  of 
the  summer  climate,  fogs  obscuring  the  sun  for  at  least  half  the  summer. 
I  found  but  two  species,  the  large  Ridge-back  Lizard  (^Gerrhoftotut  muiti- 
carinatus),  and  a  Plestiodon^  both  common  In  woods  Arom  here  northward. 
Batrachia  however  are  well  suited  by  the  damp  climate,  as  besides  Frog» 
(Sana  sp.  and  Hyla  regilld)^  and  Toads  {Bufo  halophUaf),  I  found  a  Sal- 
amander (Batrachoseps  attenuatus)  even  at  this  extreme  of  the  dry  season, 
not  uncommon. 

I  will  not  specify  the  thirty  species  of  fishes  obtained,  as  most  of  them 
have  no  peculiar  English  names  and  the  list  would  be  of  little  interest  to 
general  readers.  —  J.  G.  Cooper. 

The  Rough-billed  Pelican  on  Lake  Huron.  —  On  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  June,  1870,  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  rough-billed  peli- 
can {Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus  Gmelin)  was  shot  by  Captain  Oliver  Mai- 
sonville   in  the  marsh  at  Sarnia,  Lambton  County,  Ontario  (Canada). 
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Thii  bird  Is  very  rare  on  the  great  lakes,  and  the  indlvidaal  in  question, 
which  was  of  the  male  sex,  was  of  anusually  large  size.  It  weighed 
thirty-three  pounds,  and  the  expanded  wings  measured  in  ftill  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  inches!  The  bill  firom  the  eye  was  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  being  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  yellowish  brown.  The  plumage  was 
almost  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  alula,  primary  coverts,  and 
primaries,  which  were  black,  as  usual.  The  long  feathers  on  the  breast 
and  tho8e  of  the  crest  were  of  a  very  pale  yellow  tint.  I  also  noticed, 
what  I  have  seen  no  mention  of  in  the  description  of  this  species,  that 
over  each  eye  was  a  group  of  small  feathers  of  a  brownish  black  color, 
and  of  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  almost  simulating  an  eyebrow ;  a  few 
feathers  of  a  similar  or  lighter  hue  being  scattered  towards  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  plumage  exhibited  nothing  of  the  roseate  tinge  which 
this  species  is  described  as  having  at  the  season  of  reproduction. 

In  Baird,  Cassln,  and  Lawrence*s  **  Birds  of  North  America,"  this  peli- 
can is  mentioned  as  breeding  **  in  the  tar  countries,  generally  selecting 
inaccessible  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  water  falls;"  and  as  being 
,  found  "  throughout  the  United  States,  rare  on  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States;'*  and  as  also  inhabiting  ** throughout  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  California."  The  same  work  gives  the  stretch  of  wings  as 
seventy  inches,  and  length  of  bill  18.50,  while  much  smaller  specimens  are 
recorded.  Mr.  James  Hobson,  who  mounted  our  specimen,  and  who  is  of 
much  experience  in  this  direction,  having  received  several  of  this  species 
from  Florida  and  elsewhere,  says  he  never  before  saw  so  large  a  pelican; 
all  others  he  had  seen  being  insignificant  in  comparison.  During  a  resi- 
dence of  over  twenty  years  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  I  had  not 
previously  met  with  the  pelican,  nor  had  I  heard  of  more  than  three  in- 
stances of  its  having  been  captured  within  their  limits. 

The  marsh  at  Sarnia  is  an  inlet  or  overflow  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  near 
its  head,  and  about  one  mile  ftom  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The 
pelican  was  feeding  in  the  marsh,  and  had  been  there  two  days,  having 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June.  When  first  seen  it  was  flying 
flrom  the  northward,  flrom  the  direction  of  the  lake.  On  the  morning  of 
the  14th  it  flew  back  to  Lake  Huron,  but  returned  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  remaining  till  shot  on  the  following  evening,* as  before  stated. 
It  was  very  active,  wandering  over  the  marsh  all  day,  swimming  about,  or 
only  rising  for  a  short  flight,  and  alighting  again  in  the  water.  Strange 
to  say  there  were  no  flsh  found  in  its  pouch ;  only  a  few  small  worms  and 
insects.  —  Henry  Gillman,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Migration  of  Hawks.  —  Do  hawks  migrate  in  pairs  only,  or  do  they 
migrate  in  flocks  and  separate  into  pairs  as  they  arrive  at  their  breeding 
places?  In  1856  my  attention  was  called  to  quite  a  number  of  hawks 
that  were  diving,  and  screaming,  and  going  through  various  gyrations  high 
in  the  air  (as  they  commonly  do  in  the  spring  when  pairing)  and  passing  to 
the  north-east.  Not  making  any  note  of  the  occurrence  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  number  or  date.    It  was  early  in  the  spring,  and  there  must  have 
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been  twenty  or  more.  Enrly  In  April,  ]860,  I  witnessed  a  similar  migrM' 
tion  when  the  number  in  sitrht  at  one  time  was  about  fifty.  A  fHeod  of 
mine  in  an  acijoining  town,  who  is  a  very  careftil  and  accurate  obserrer, 
astced  me  a  short  time  since  if  I  ever  saw  a  flock  of  hawks?  He  said 
that  early  this  spring  (1870),  about  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of  April 
when  passing  over  his  farm  with  his  two  sons,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  screaming  of  hawks,  and  on  looking  up  the  air  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  them.  They  attempted  to  count  them,  but  found  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  be  perfectly  accurate,  as  the  birds  were  constantly  In  motion, 
diving  and  screaming  and  passing  northward,  yet  they  counted  seventy- 
three  in  sight  at  one  time.  In  both  of  the  flights  which  I  witnessed,  and 
also  in  that  seen  by  Mr.  S.  and  his  sons,  the  hawks  were  not  in  flocks  mc- 
cording  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  flock,  but  were  in  pain*, 
or  groups  of  about  four  usually,  all  passing  in  the  same  direction,  north- 
ward. Having  never  read  in  our  works  on  natural  history,  of  soch 
numbers  passing  at  one  time,  I  give  these  f&cts,  hoping  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  ornithologists  to  them,  and  draw  out  fh>m  them  any  obserra- 
tions  which  they  have  made  on  the  subject.  —  Wm.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Mom 
Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut, 

ScuDDRR*s  Work  on  New  England  BuTTkRFi.iE8.  --  Illness  in  my 
family  has  thus  far  prevented  my  completing  the  work  on  New  England 
Butterflies  announced  some  time  since  in  these  columns.  This  delay  has, 
however,  enabled  me  to  extend  the  original  plan  of  the  book  mnch  more 
PaWy  than  was  anticipated. 

I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  many  friends  and  corres- 
pondents for  the  cordiality  with  which  they  have  seconded  my  andrr- 
taking,  in  flirnlshing  me  with  innumerable  notes  upon  the  tiroes  of 
appearance  and  prevalence  of  different  butterflies  in  their  respective 
localities.  When  it  is  known  that  such  memoranda  have  already  been 
received  from  ninety  different  persons,  covering  a  period  of  observation 
of  from  one  to  ten  years,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  butterflies,  inclndins 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  notes  for  a  single  spe- 
cies, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  degree  "of  exacti- 
tude upon  the  history,  seasons,  and  geographical  distribution  of  our  but- 
terflies, which  we  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed. 

In  the  hope  of  gaining  still  further  knowledge  on  these  points,  I  shooM 
l)e  pleased  to  receive  notes  made  by  any  observers  during  the  season  of 
1870;  descriptions  of  habits,  modes  of  flight  and  of  posture  would  be 
most  welcome ;  and  since  the  result  of  inquiries  has  proved  the  necessity 
of  incorporating  in  a  work  on  the  butterflies  of  New  England  and  vicinity 
many  forms  not  mentioned  in  previous  lists  of  New  England  species,  I 
beg  all  persons  interested  to  send  me  the  fullest  possible  notes,  as  well 
as  examples  of  the  early  stages  of  the  following  species  (most  of  these 
have  seldom  or  never  been  known  to  occur  In  New  England ;  where  the 
names  are  italicized,  specimens  of  the  imago  are  desired  for  examina- 
tion) :  Papilio  Marccllus,  Pieris  Virginiensis,  P.  vemaliSj  Callidryas  Eubnle, 
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CoJias  Labradorenaii,  C,  Keewaydin,  C.  Eurytlieme,  Terias  Lisa,  Xanthid- 
ium  Nicippe,  Anthocaris  Genatia,  Nymphidium  doraale^  Lycsena  violacea, 
L.  Pembina,  L.  Scodderil,  Theda  Ontario^  T,  Clothilde,  Euptoieta  Claudia, 
MeliUEa  Batesii,  Apatura  Clyton,  Orapta  Dryas,  G.  Fabrlcil,  G.  interroga- 
tionis,  Libythea  Bachmanii,  Satyrus  areolatus,  Chionobas  Jutta,  Nlsonia- 
des  Lucilius,  K  Horatius,  N,  VirgiJius,  N.  Martialis,  N.  Icelus,  Eudamus 
Bathyllus  (not  Pylades)  E.  Olynthus,  Hesperia  OUeas,  H.  Winglna,  H.  via- 
lis,  H.  Monoco,  H.  Hianna,  H.  Mesapano^  H.  Delaware,  H.  Phylseas,  H. 
Wyandoty  and  H,  Huron, 

Persons  possessing  ftom  their  collections  and  memoranda  any  precise 
data,  however  meagre,  for  determining  the  respective  times  of  appear- 
ance of  the  different  species  of  Grapta  and  Nisoniades,  as  recently  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  will  con- 
fer a  special  favor,  by  communicating  them ;  many  of  those  already  re- 
ceived have  lost  much  of  their  value  from  the  conftision  of  the  species. 
Due  credit  will  be  given  In  every  instance. 

Letters,  memoranda  and  specimens,  s^t  to  my  address  at  the  Society 
of  Natural  History ^  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  before  March  4th,  1871,  will  be 
forwarded  thence  to  me  In  season  for  incorporation  in  my  book.  The 
manuscript  will  soon  be  completed.  It  will  form  an  imperial  octavo  of 
ft'om  four  to  five  hundred  pages,  and  be  illustrated  by  chromolitho- 
graphic  plates  in  a  style  which.  Judging  from  specimens  prepared,  has 
never  yet  been  equalled,  even  in  Europe.  —  Samusl  H.  Scudder. 

Caludrtas  Eubule  Linn. — This  large  Pierian  butterfly  was  taken  by 
me  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Aug.,  81st.  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  has  seen  the 
specimen,  speaks  of  it  as  the  first  one  of  the  kind  observed  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  in  Massachusetts.    H.  W.  Parker. 

[Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  informs  us  that  he  has  taken  this  insect  abundantly  at 
Fire  Island,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  during  the  past  summer.]  —  Eds. 

Mephitis  bicolor.  —  Since  my  note  in  the  August  Naturaust  was 
written,  on  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Iowa,  I  have  obtained  an- 
other skin  in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  still  another  in  Des  Moines,  Arom  a 
dealer  in  pelts,  who  informs  me  that  he  bought  at  least  fifty  skins  of  the 
kind  last  winter,  procured  In  that  vicinity.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  species  may  be  found  even  in  central  New  York.  Dr.  8.  J. 
Parker,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  twice  seen  by  the  roadside,  in  that  region, 
a  small,  many-striped  skunk,  very  different  flrom  the  common  one.— H.  W. 
Parker. 

Woodcock  and  Moles.  —  The  Shrew  Mole  (Scalops  Canadensis)  has 
been  somewhat  abundant  for  a  few  years  past  in  Essex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts. These  animals  are  found  in  low  moist  lands,  though  not  unf^- 
quently  in  highly  cultivated  gardens.  The  shrew  mole  is  seldom  seen 
above  ground,  but  burrows  with  celerity  below  its  surface. 

The  Star-nosed  Mole  frequents  the  same  moist  places,  where,  like  the 
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shrew  mole,  It  finds  its  favorite  food,  such  as  earth- worms,  grabs,  etc. 
In  procuring  its  food  it  makes  extensive  and  nomerous  barrows,  above 
which  moonds  of  loose  dirt  are  thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  land,  which 
destroy  the  smooth  and  even  surface  of  the  meadow  and  make  it  look 
onsightly  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Now  there  is  a  beautiful  bird  designed  by  natare  to  prevent  tlie  increase 
of  these  noxious  animals  from  becoming  excessive  in  places  fineqoented 
by  the  mole.  It  is  the  woodcock  (Scolopax  minor) ,  whose  death  Is 
delayed  until  the  15th  of  August  by  a  law  of  the  State,  after  which  Ume 
there  will  probably  be  a  general  attack  made  upon  them  with  the  gon. 

It  is  observable  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  appearance,  in  some 
localities,  occupied  by  the  above  mentioned  animals.  A  fHend  told  me  a 
few  days  since  that  it  was  difficult  to  mow  a  piece  of  his  land  last  year  on 
account  of  the  many  piles  of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  moles.  This  year 
the  surface  of  his  land  Is  smooth,  and  I  have  passed  several  times  this 
summer  by  the  place  and  have  firequently  heard,  or  flashed  the  woodcock 
feeding  there  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  —  Augustus  Fowler,  Damven^ 
August  14,  1870. 

Turkey  Buzzard.  —  On  page  875,  current  volume,  J.  L.  B.,  in  a  para- 
graph on  this  bird,  inquires  **  Can  a  Turkey  Buzzard  be  deceived  by  his 
sense  of  smell  ?  Did  the  Buzzard  mistake  the  skunks*  smell  for  potre- 
fkction?**  Two  propositions  are  here  answered  as  undeniable.  First, 
that  the  Turkey  Buzzard  selects  Its  food  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  sec- 
ond, that  it  prefers  putrefied  food.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  exhaastlve 
experiments  by  Mr.  Audubon  and  Pr.  Bachman,  made  nearly  forty  yean 
since,  as  related  by  the  former  in  his  *'  Ornithological  Biography,"  VoL  H, 
page  88,  should  settle  these  questions.  I  think*  then,  that  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  both  the  Turkey  Buzzard  (Cathartet  aura)  and  the 
Black  Vulture  (Cathartes  Jova)  are  practically  incapable  of  distinguishing 
odors,  and  select  their  food  by  the  sense  of  sight  alone ;  and  also  that 
they  feed  upon  ft'esh,  as  readily  as  upon  putrid,  flesh.  As  the  old  error  on 
this  subject  seems  to  be  perpetuated  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  extenu 
and  as  that  great  work  is  rare,  at  least  in  private  libraries,  might  not  th« 
whole,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred,  pro%-c  in- 
teresting to  your  readers?  —  J.  D.  Caton,  Ottawa^  Ulinois,  Aug,  22,  1870. 

Spike  Horned  Bucks.  —  Mr.  H.  H.  Bromley,  proprietor  of  the  Cha*m 
House  near  Keesevillc,  has  given  me  an  account  of  the  spike  horns  that 
is  confirmatory  of  *' Adirondack's'*  statements,  and  also  shows  that  the 
variety  extends  farther  south  in  the  Adirondack  region  than  heretofore 
stated. 

Mr.  Bromley  was  for  six  years  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  at  Franklin 
Falls,  located  on  the  Saranac  River,  about  thirty  miles  southeast  of 
Lewis  Lake  and  the  region  mentioned  by  **  Adirondack.**  When  he  flr»t 
went  into  this  region,  eight  years  ago,  he  was  told  about  the  spike  homed 
bucks  which  were  then  common  and  well  known  to  all  the  hunters  and 
trappers  in  the  Saranac  region.    During  his  residence  at  Franklin  Falls, 
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he  shot  several  spike  horns,  and  one  at  least  was  a  large  buck  of  four 
years  if  not  of  five,  and  was  so  considered  by  several  old  hunters.  In 
this  specimen  one  of  the  horns  was  slightly  forked  at  the  end,  but  the 
other  was  a  simple  slightly  curved  spike.  Mr.  Bromley  says  that  any  old 
hunter  of  the  Saranac  region  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  all  the  spike 
horns  being  young  bucks  of  two  or  three  years,  and  he  states  that  they 
can  be  recognized  by  their  shorter  legs,  as  well  as  by  their  spike  horns. 
Mr.  Bromley  thinks  that  the  spike  horns  have  increased  In  numbers 
over  the  branched  horns,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  extensive  hunting  are 
about  as  abundant  as  when  he  first  went  into  the  woods.  —  F.  W.  P. 

Deer's  Horns.  — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  horns  of  deer  are  but 
very  seldom  found  in  the  woods,  even  in  districts  where  the  deer  are  very 
plenty.  Several  ways  of  accounting  for  their  disappearance  have  been 
suggested,  but  the  cause  that  seems  to  be  the  best  substantiated  is  that 
of  their  being  eaten  by  the  various  species  of  rodents  seeking  their  food 
under  the  snow  in  early  spring.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bromley  of  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  has  informed  me  that  he  once  found  a  deer's 
horn  in  the  woods  that  had  been  partly  gnawed,  and  had  been  nearly 
eaten  through  in  two  places  by  mice.  — F.  W.  P. 

Singular  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hornbills  during  the 
Breeding  Season.  —  No  sooner  has  the  hen  commenced  the  labor  of  in- 
cubation, say  several  trustworthy  observers  on  this  subject,  than  the 
male  walls  up  the  hole  in  the  hollow  tree  in  which  the  hen  is  sitting  on 
her  eggs,  until  there  is  only  room  for  the  point  of  her  bill  to  protrude,  so 
that  until  her  young  birds  are  hatched  she  remains  confined  to  her  nest, 
and  is  in  the  meantime  assiduously  fed  by  her  mate,  who  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  this  object.  This  habit  has  been  testified  to  not  only  by  Tick- 
ell,  Layard,  and  other  Indian  naturalists  concerning  some  of  the  Asiatic 
species,  but  is  also  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  case  of  hornbills 
met  with  during  his  African  explorations,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  of  its  authenticity.  In  Sumatra,  in  1862,  Mr.  Wallace  heard  the 
same  story  from  his  hunters,  and  was  taken  to  see  a  nest  of  the  concave- 
casqued  hornbill,  in  which,  after  the  male  bird  had  been  shot  while  in  the 
act  of  feeding  its  mate,  the  female  was  discovered  walled  up.  <*With 
great  difficulty,"  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us,  *^I  persuaded  some  natives  to  climb 
up  the  tree,  and  bring  me  the  bird.  This  they  did,  alive,  and  along  with 
it  a  young  one,  apparently  not  many  days  old,  and  a  most  remarkable 
object.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  half-grown  duckling,  but  so  flabby 
and  semi-transparent  as  to  resemble  a  bladder  of  Jelly,  fhmished  with 
head,  legs,  and  rudimentary  wings,  but  with  not  a  sign  of  a  feather,  ex- 
cept a  few  lines  of  points  indicating  where  they  would  come."  —  Nature. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  Megatherium  and  its  Allies.  —  The  law  of  adherence  to  type, 
or  pattern,  in  the  skeletons  of  the  Megatherium,  Megalonyx  and  Mylo- 
don,  extinct  animals  of  the  sloth  tribe,  appears  to  be  Illustrated  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  the  following  particulars :  ~ 
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First.  —  In  the  great  size,  weight  and  solid  condition  of  the  bones  of  Um 
extremities  and  in  their  want  of  meduliary  cavities. 

Second.  —  In  the  number,  arrangement,  ^I^,  mode  and  unlimited  growth 
of  their  teeth ;  in  their  deep  insertion  into  the  Jaws ;  their  deeplj  exca- 
vated base ;  in  the  structure  of  their  teeth,  when  viewed  as  organs,  — 
made  up  of  a  cylinder  of  vascular  dentine,  dentine  and  cementam,  aod 
more  particularly  in  the  striking  resemblance  of  their  organization  when 
examined  under  the  microscope ;  that  of  the  Megatherium  and  Mjlodon 
being  precisely  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  looped  canals  or 
tubules  in  the  cementum,  as  figured  by  Prof.  Owen  in  the  article  Odon- 
tography, in  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

Third.  —  The  bones  of  the  skull  resemble  each  other  atron^y  in  the 
great  development  of  the  cells  of  the  diploS,  which  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance resemble  wood  eaten  through  and  through  by  the  largest  sized 
worms ;  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  face.  The  alveoli  of  the  two  jaws 
correspond  in  number,  position  and  relative  depth,  with  the  exception  of 
Megalonyx,  which  has  its  first  molar  in  the  upper  and  lower  Jaw  sepa- 
rated fh)m  the  other  teeth  and  taking  the  usual  place  of  the  canine  or 
cuspidate  teeth. 

Fourth.  —  The  bones  of  the  chest  and  trunk  have,  in  general,  a  strong 
resemblance  in  size  and  form,  especially  the  ribs  in  size,  the  acapnia  ia 
form,  the  expanded  ilia,  and  the  clavicles.  The  bones  of  the  hand  and 
arm  have  a  marked  family  likeness  —  the  radius  and  ulna  of  Megatbere 
and  Megalonyx,  the  humerus  of  Megalonyx  and  Mylodon  in  particular, 
and  in  all  the  genera  in  the  broad  expansion  of  the  external  and  internal 
condyles  of  the  humerus  for  the  origin  of  the  supinator  and  pronator  mns- 
cles.  The  difTercnccs  between  these  in  outline  and  form  ttom  that  of 
Megatherium  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to. 

Fifth.  —  The  number  and  size  of  the  bones  in  the  tail  of  Megatheriora 
and  Mylodon,  and  the  use  to  which  this  appendage  is  put,  appear  to  be 
precisely  the  same,  making  with  the  posterior  extremities  a  most  stable 
tripod  for  the  support  of  these  animals  while  reaching  for  their  food. 

Sixth.  —  In  the  broad  and  massive  femur  of  the  Megatherium  and 
Megalonyx  there  is  a  marked  resemblance :  as  figured  in  Leidy's  **  Memoir" 
and  in  the  "Penny  Cyclopedia"  and  ** Encyclopaedia  Britannica,**  this  bone 
in  the  Mylodon  appears  not  to  be  so  flattened  in  ft'ont,  hut  this  appearance 
may  be  only  the  result  of  foreshortening  In  the  drawing;  Judging  from  a 
fragment  in  my  possession  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  femur  to 
Mcgathere  or  Megalonyx.  The  tibia  of  Megalonyx  bears  considerable 
resemblance  in  form  to  that  of  Mylodon,  but  it  is  not  united  in  either  of 
these  animals  (making  as  it  were  one  bone)  as  in  Megatherium. 

The  bones  of  these  extinct  animals  differ  somewhat :  — 

First.  — In  the  general  outline  of  the  lower  Jaw  of  Megatherium,  espe- 
cially that  of  Meg.  Cnvleri  from  South  America;  less  so,  however,  in  that 
part  where  the  teeth  are  implanted  in  the  N.  American  Megatbere,  and 
in  its  anterior  prolongation. 

Second. —  The  skulls  of  Megalonyx  and  Mylodon,  looking  at  tbea 
either  ftom  above  or  below,  differ  somewhat,  especially  in  their  width; 
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this  difference,  however,  may  be  the  result  simply  of  the  displacement 
forwards  of  the  first  molar,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  some  varieties 
of  dogs. 

Third.  —  The  humerus  of  the  Megatheriam  differs  firom  that  of  Mega- 
loDyx  and  Mylodon  chiefly  in  that  part  from  which  the  brachialis  anticua 
muscle  arises.  The  bone  in  Megathere  at  this  point,  viz.,  on  either  side 
of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  being  broad  and  flat,  while,  in  Megalonyx 
and  Mylodon  especially  it  forms,  with  a  marked  prominence  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bone,  a  large  hollow  surface  looking  outward  and  backward, 
for  the  origin  of  the  external  part  of  the  muscle,  and  which  large  and 
deep  groove  seems  to  have  been  fllled  up  by  it.  The  distal  extremity  of 
the  humerus  of  Megalonyx  is  pierced  by  a  large  but  short  oval  canal  for 
the  passage  of  the  median  nerve  and  brachial  artery,  which  canal  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  humerus  of  the  Megatherium  or  Mylodon,  although  there 
Is  in  the  humerus  of  the  latter  a  groove  near  this  spot  along  which,  in 
all  probability  the  nerve  and  artery  passed  in  their  course  to  the  forearm. 

Fourth. — The  astragalus  of  the  Megalonyx,  Dr.  Leidy  says  **  bears  much 
more  resemblance  to  that  of  the  recent,  than  to  any  of  the  extinct  sloths. 
That  of  the  Megatherium  is  the  most  characteristic  bone  in  the  skele- 
ton :  the  upper  surface  being  so  hollowed  on  one  side,  as  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  the  leg  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot." 

Fifth.  —  The  cubitus  of  Mylodon,  as  figured  by  Dr.  Harlan,  very 
slightly  resembles  either  that  of  Megathere  or  Megalonyx. 

From  the  few  facts  above  stated,  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  hasty  con- 
clusions, and  if  the  three  genera  have  a  common  parentage  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  say  to  which  genus  the  first  pair  belonged.  Are  there  not, 
however,  as  strongly  marked  resemblances  between  the  skeletons  of  the 
different  members  of  this  extinct  tribe  of  animals  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Hlpparion,  Anchitherium  and  Equus,  which  have  been  brought  forward 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  ? 

The  marked  resemblance  between  the  skeletons  of  the  Megatherium 
and  Mylodon  as  set  up  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  the  skeletons,  or  the  figures 
of  them  under  the  articles  Unanu,  **  Penny  Cyclopedia,'*  Paleontology, 
**  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  the  beantiftil  photograph  by  Mr.  Allen  of 
Boston. 

No  less  marked  will  appear  the  mechanism  of  the  elbow  Joint  in  all 
the  genera  of  these  digging  animals,  and  the  upper  or  mashing  surface 
of  their  teeth,  so  characteristic  of  all  the  Megatheroid  tribe  —  the  sur- 
f!Eu;e  presenting  at  one  time  **  a  transverse  sulcate  plane,  at  another,  ex- 
cavated in  the  midst,  with  prominent  margins.'* — H.  C.  Perkins,  M.D. 

The  Tertiary  Beds  of  the  Amazon.  —  Up  to  December,  1867,  no  fos- 
sils had  been  observed  in  the  peculiar  variegated  clay  formation  which 
overspreads  the  great  valley  of  the  Amazon.    At  that  time  I  was  sojonm- 
.  ing  with  my  Ariend  Haoxwell  at  Pebas,  where  I  discovered  a  multitude  of 
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fossil  shells  exposed  Iq  the  fine  section  made  by  the  Ambiyaco  Just  befors 
it  reaches  the  MarailOD.  These  shells  were  examined  by  Gabb,  who 
showed  that  they  existed  in  brackish  water  of  Tertiary  date ;  bot  be  made 
the  misuke  of  identifying  the  Neritina  as  N.  pupa,  which  Is  now  llvlag. 
Conrad  shows  it  is  an  extinct  species.  I  then  engaged  Mr.  Hanxwell  to 
explore  for  other  localities,  being  sare  they  would  be  found.  He  soon  re- 
ported a  similar  deposit  thirty  miles  below  Febas  on  the  sooth  side  of  the 
Marafion,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Tabatinga,  where 
he  found  the  very  same  species  occurring  at  Pebas,  and  many  more,  aad 
larger  kinds.  Out  of  half  a  bushel  of  specimens  which  he  sent  me,  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  by  our  eminent  paleontologist,  Mr.  Conrad.  Not 
one  species  was  found  in  the  whole  collection  which  is  now  Uvlog ;  indi- 
cating an  early  tertiary  date.  There  were  seventeen  distinct  species,  mU 
extinct,  belonging  to  genera  only  three  of  which  are  now  represented. 
The  most  numerous  species  seems  to  be  the  AniaothyrU  {Pachpdon)  Mi' 
quus.  In  the  whole  collection  there  is  but  one  land  shell  (Balimns),  and 
but  one  decidedly  fk^sh- water  species  (Hemisinus).  The  great  minority 
belong  to  a  genus  which  was  especially  abundant  in  the  early  Tertiary, 
and  lived  in  brackish  water.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  my  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Amazon  Valley ;  at  first  a  Mediterranean  sea  separated  fh>fli 
the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic  by  the  rise  of  the  water-sheds  which 
created  the  Orinoco  and  Paraguay,  it  was  gradually  freshened  by  the  in- 
flux of  the  Aresh-water  streams  ftom  the  surrounding  highlmods,  and 
gradually  emptied  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  continued  rise  of  the  Andes. 
The  fossils  were  found  in  the  heart  of  the  valley  interstratifled  with  the 
colored  laminated  clays  which  I  had  traced  ftom  Curary  on  the  Rio  Napo 
down  to  the  Lower  Amazon,  and  which  Agassiz  affirms  is  a  glacial  de- 
posit brought  down  from  the  Andes  and  worked  over  by  a  vast  ^jlacler 
moving  over  the  whole  plain.  This  is  mere  assertion,  for  he  found  not 
one  positive  evidence.  Besides,  there  are  strong  biological  and  physical 
arguments  against  the  theory  of  tropical  glaciers.  My  fossils  are  won- 
derflilly  perfect,  even  the  most  minute  and  delicate  ones,  and  none  show 
the  least  abrasion ;  a  glacier  would  have  ground  them  to  powder.  Con- 
rad says  they  must  have  lived  and  died  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where 
they  now  occur  so  abundantly. — James  Ortox,  Nov.  15,  1870. 

Lead  Mines  of  Missouri.  —  Mr.  G.  C.  Broadhead  read  a  paper  before 
the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  in  October,  entitled  "Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  Cole  County,  Missouri."  He  mentions  that  the  Magnei«ian 
limestone  series,  which  include  the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  Missouri, 
occur  in  Cole  County,  and  that  the  rich  Galena  lead  mines  are  in  the  lower 
beds  of  the  second  Magnesian  limestone.  At  Fowler's  mines  he  noticed 
lead,  zinc,  and  heavy  spar ;  the  latter  in  very  clear  amber-colored  crystals 
and  in  blue  lamellar  forms. 

Marks  of  Ancient  Glaciers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  —  Dr.  Robert 
Brown  dissents  ft-om  the  theory  of  an  entire  absence  of  glacial  remains 
proper  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stating  that  the. 
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northern  drift  is  present  in  Vancoavcr  Island  and  British  Colombia,  '*  in 
as  marked  a  manner  as  ever  I  saw  it  in  countries  celebrated  for  the  prtA- 
ence  of  snch  remains.** 

He  finds  rounded  hills,  trap  bosses,  ronnded  rocks,  and  grooves,  while 
the  whole  country  is  strewn  with  erratic  boulders.  Great  masses,  sixty  to 
one  hundred  tons  in  weight,  are  found  scattered  everywhere  over  the 
island  (Vancouver)  flrom  north  to  sonth,  and  through  the  region  lying  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. .  '*  Grooving  and  other  un- 
equivocal marks  of  general  ice  action  are  not  wanting  in  Washington 
Territory  either.  The  drift  marks  extend  northward  to  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Alaska.  —  American  Journal  of 
Science. 

Boulders  in  Ancient  Times.  —  In  a  communication  made  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  M.  Bon6  remarked  on  the  accumulations  of 
boulders  in  secondary  deposits  and  in  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
of  the  tertiary  period.  These  accumulations  have  been  explained  either 
by  the  mining  force  of  the  currents  of  water,  or  by  subterranean  dis- 
placements, or  by  aqueous  eruptions.  The  most  ancient  of  these  blocks 
are  found  in  the  older  carboniferous  sandstone.  They  have  been  traced 
between  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds,  and  in  the  latter;  but  nowhere 
do  they  more  frequently  occur  than  In  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  beds  of 
the  Alpes.  These  last  have  been  very  probably  transported  by  glaciers, 
though  he  could  not  admit,  as  some  geologists  have,  that  the  glaciers  have 
hollowed  out  the  basins  of  the  lakes,  or  had  existed  In  the  course  of  al- 
most all  geological  periods.  —  Cosmos, 

New  Discovery  respectino  Coccoliths.  —  Dr.  Gilmbel,  of  Munich, 
has  recently,  In  a  letter  to  Nature,  No.  26,  for  April  28th,  established  the 
existence  of  coccoliths  and  coccospheres,  almost  identical  In  structure 
with  those  detected  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  recent  deep-sea  dredglngs 
Arom  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  In  the  Trenton  limestone  and  In  a  yellow 
h'mestone  of  the  Potsdam  series,  much  lower  down  than  they  have  hith- 
erto been  discovered.  He  finds  that  the  organic  remains  of  these  minute 
animals  are  left  as  a  residuum  after  the  matrix  In  which  they  occur  has 
been  heated  with  highly-diluted  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 


NOTES. 


The  Yale  College  scientific  party,  In  charge  of  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh, 
which  left  New  Haven  In  June  last  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  returned  to 
this  city  on  the  18th  of  December.  The  party,  which  was  essentially  a 
private  one,  consisted  of  Professor  Marsh  and  twelve  companions,  all 
.students  or  recent  graduates  of  the  College.    The  main  object  of  the  ex- 
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peditlon  was  to  investigate  the  extinct  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  and  the  general 
plan  adopted  was  to  make  several  separate  trips,  of  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  north  or  south  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  to  regions  that  were  unex- 
plored, or  had  never  been  carefully  examined. 

The  first  of  these  was  made  early  in  July,  from  Fort  McPberson  In 
Nebraska  to  explore  the  Pliocene  deposits  along  the  Loup  Fork  river. 
Here  rich  collections  of  fossil  vertebrates  were  obtained,  and  several  new 
species  of  extinct  mammals  and  birds  discovered.  The  next  expedition 
was  made  in  August,  ft'om  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  in  Wyoming,  to  examine 
the  geology  of  the  country  between  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Platte  river.  On  this  trip  the  Mauvaiscs  Terres  or  **  Bad  laud  **  formation, 
with  the  true  TUanotherium  and  Oredan  beds  was  discovered  In  Colorado, 
and  traced  northward  through  Nebraska  to  the  North  Platte.  The  fossil 
remains  obtained  were  also  important,  and  included  several  species  of 
extinct  mammals  and  birds,  new  to  science. 

The  third  expedition  was  made  from  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  to  examine  the  geology  of  the  Eastern  Uintah 
Mountains,  and  the  country  between  the  Green  and  White  rivers.  In 
this  region  interesting  geological  discoveries  were  mode,  and  many  new 
Tertiary  vertebrate  remains  secured,  which  will  soon  be  described  by 
Professor  Marsh.  On  their  return,  the  party  went  to  California,  and 
spent  a  month  in  visiting  various  points  of  scientific  interest ;  after  which 
they  came  east  to  Denver,  and  thence  to  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas.  About 
two  weeks  were  spent  in  exploring  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  this  vicinity, 
where  some  interesting  reptilian  and  fish  remains  were  obtained,  and  the 
party  then  returned  to  the  east. 

The  expedition  as  a  whole  was  very  successAil,  aud  the  large  collec- 
tions made  will  be  placed  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  College.  The 
more  important  scientific  results  will  soon  be  published. 

Capt.  Wheeler,  who  explored  In  Nevada  last  year,  has  an  expedition 
probably  started  or  about  to  start.  Mr.  U.  A.  Green,  late  of  the  Illinois 
Geological  Survey,  is  Geologist  and  Mineralogist.  Ferdinand  BischoflT, 
who  was  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Expedition,  is  to  make  the  zoological  collections.  Capt. 
Wheeler  is  to  ascend  the  Colorado  Canon  ft-om  below  with  a  steamer. 
His  party  will  have  abundant  facilities  for  transportation,  and  the  Com- 
mander is  much  interested  in  the  scientific  part  of  the  work.  Mr.  Powell 
got  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  to  make  a  second  descent  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Colorado,  and  will  do  so  some  time  this  winter.  He  has  already 
been  on  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  arranged  his  details.  Alto- 
gether the  Cafion  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  thoroughly  Explored. 

The  French  Acadhnie  des  Sciences  has  held  its  sittings  regularly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  siege,  and  the  Comptes  rendus  has  been  published 
regularly  every  week.  —  Nature. 
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